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TO HIS MUST EXCELLENT MAJESTY 


T HIS ATT EM B T 


TO C 0 M M E M 0 R A T E T H E S H CVC E S S E S 


OF THE BRITISH ARMS 


IN IN DO ST AN 


I S M 0 S T H U M B L Y D E D I C A T E D, 


BY HIS MAJESTY’S 
M 0 S T D U T I F U L S E R V A N T, 

A N D MOST FAITH F H L SUBJECT, 


THE Atl^THOB. 





ESTABLISHMENTS 


MAHOMEDAN CONQUERORS IN TNDOSTAN. 


SECTION I. 


I^URQFEANS xinderstaiid by the East- Indies all the coun- 
tries and empires, which lying south of Tartaiy, extend 
■from the eastern frontiers of Persia, to the eastern coasts of China. 
The islands of Japan are likewise included in this denomination ; 
as are all the Malay islands, in which the Dutch have such valuable 
possessions, and which extend to the soutlnvard, as far as the coasts 
of New Holland, and eastward to lands unknown. 


But the name of India can only with propriety be applied to the 
country which is distinguished in Asia as well as in Europe by the 
name of Indostan. 


That part of the v/estern side of Indostan, which is not bounded by 
the sea, is separated from Persia and ITsbeg Tartary by desarts, and 
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by tliose mountains wliicli were^ kmnYii io^tlie ancients under tlie 

iicjme of Paro23amisus : Mount Caucasus forms its barrier to the 
north, sepai^ting it various nations of Tartars, from the great 
and little Thibet, • Fd'om mount Caucasus to Ohitigan, marshes and 
^vers divide it from the kingdoms of Tepra, Assam, and Aracan : 
the sea, from Chitigan to cape Comorin and frc«n Isence to Persia, 
"^embraces the rest of Indostan. 

This great extent of couiitiy has been inhabited, frojn the earliest 
antiquity, by a people who have no resemblance either in their 
figm'es ortmanners vdth any of the nations whicl^ are contiguous to 
them. Althoiigh these nations have at different times sent conque- 
rors amongst them, who have established themselves in different parts 
of the counfry : although the Mogml Tartars under Tamerlane and “ 
his successors have at last rendered themselves lords of almost the ^ 
whole of it ; yet the original inhabitants have lost very little of their ^ 
original character by the establishment of these strangers amongst 
them. 

Besides the particular denominations which they receive from 
the casts and countries in which they are born, there is one more 
general, which, is applied indiscriminately to distinguish the original 
natives from all who have intnided themselves amongst them, Plen- 
doo, fi’om whence Indian. 

The Indians have lost all memory of the ages in which they began 
to 'believe in ViSTNOtr, Eswaea, Bhama, and a hundred thousand 
divinities subordinate to these. These divinities are worshipped in 
temples called Pagodas in every part of Indostan, the whole extent 
of which is holy land to its inhabitants ; for there is no part in which 
some divinity has not appeared and done something to merit a temple 
and priests to take care of it. Some of these .fabrics are of immemo- 
rial antiquity : they are ^ the same time monuments of such stu- 
}>endous labour, that tliey 'are supposed to have been built by the 
gods to whom tliey .are consecrated, 
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Ti^|C liistoiy of these g^Xlb is a heap of the greatest absurdities. It ^ 
is Eswara twisting ofi* the neck of Brama ; itjs the Sun, who gets 
his teeth knocked out, and the Moon, who 'Mas her face beat black 
and blue at a feast, at which the gods quarrel and 'fight with the 
spirit of a mob. Tliey say that the Sun and Moon carry in their 
laces to this tlTe marks of this broil Here and there a moral or -, 

metaphysical allegory, and sometimes a trace of the history of a first 
legislator, is discernible in these stories ; but in general they are 
so very extravagant and incolierent, that we should be left to wonder 
how a people so reasonable in other respects should have adopted 
such » a code of noiisense as a creed of religion, did we not find the 
same credulity in the histories of nations much more enliglitened. 

■■■' ■ ■■■'■- 

The Bramins, who are the tribe of the priesthood, descend from 
* those Braclimans who are mentioned to us with so imicli reverence 
^ by antiquity ; and although much inferior either as philosophers or 
men of learfSng to the reputation of their ancestors, as priests their 
religious doctrines are still implicitly followed by the whole nation; 
and as preceptors they are the source of all the knowledge which 
exists in Indo>stan. 


Even at this day some of them are capable of calculating an 
eclipse, which seems to be the utmost stretch of tlieir mathematical 
knowledge. They have a good idea of logic ; but it does not appear 
that they have any treatises on rhetoric ; their ideas of music, if we 
may judge from the practice, are barbarous ; and in medicine they 
derive no assistance from the knowledge of anatomy, since dissections 
are repugnant to their religion. 

They shed no blood and eat no flesh, because they heHeve in the 
transmigration of souls ; they encourage wives to bum themselves 
with their deceased husbands^ and seem to make the perfection of 
religion consist in a punctual observance of numerous ceremonies 
performed in the worship of their gods, and in a strict attention to 
keep their bodies free from pollution* Hence purifications and 
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ablutions, as dictated by their scriptures, &• scrupulously obseiY^i- 
tl»“m, and take up no smad portion, of their time. 

A Bramin cmufofeat any thing Avhich has been prepared or even 
ttmched by any other hand than that of a Bramin, and Ivom the same 
^ married to e person of otlftr cast m 
kingdom, because Ms own cast is the highest, even aboN o that of tU 
IdnL irey say that they were fomerly the kmgs of the whole 
country, and preserve to this day the privilege of coimnntmg capita, 
punishment, when merited, by the loss of their eyes, io kill a Bia- 
min is on; of the five sins for which there is scarce any expiation. • 


The pre-wninence of the Bramins admitted, it seems as if the In- 
dians had detemiined to compensate the odium of such a superiority, 
by forminc^ themselves into a number of distinct tribes or gradations 
of people, who respectively submit to the different degrees of estima- - 
tion> wMch they have at last agreed to abide, as imphcitly as the 
whole agree to acknowledge the superiority of the Bramins. 


The many'^temporal advantages which the Bramins derive from 
their spirituaf authority, and the impossibility of being adimtted mto 
then- tribe, have perhaps given rise to that number of Joguees and 
Facquires, who torture themselves with such various and astomsMng 
penances, only to gain the same veneration which a Bramm derives 
from his birth. 


The casts or tribes into wMch the Indians are divided, are reck- 
oned by traveUers to be eighty-four ; perhaps when India shall be 
better known, we shaU find them to be many more ; for there is a 
singular disposition in the Indian, from vexy trifling circumstances to 
form a sect apart from the rest of Ms neighbours. But the order of 
pre-eminence of all the casts in a particular city or province, is ge- 
nerally indisputably decided. The Indian of an inferior would think 
Mmself honoured by adopting the customs of a superior eimt ; but tMs 

would give battle sooner thaiv,not vindicate its prerogatives : the in- 

ferior 
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ferior^ receives tlie victual -prepared, by a superior cast -witL respect, 
but the superior mil not partake of a meal which has been prepar^id 
by the bauds of an inferior cast. Their maiTj^ges are circumscribed 
by the same barriers as the rest of their intercourses ;*and hence, be- 
sides the national physiognomy, the members of each cast preserve a3 
air of still graitcr' resemblance to one another. There are some 
casts remarkable for their beauty, others as remarkable for their 
ugliness. 

All these casts acknowledge the Bramins for their priests, and 
yath them admit •the transmigration. In devotion to thft? opinion 
some afflict themselves at the death of a fly, although Occasioned hy 
inadvertence. But the far greater number of casts are ^ot so scru- 
pulous, and eat, although veiy sparingly, both of fish and flesh ; but, 
like the Jews, not of all kinds indifferently. 

Their diet is chiefly rice and vegetables dressed with ginger, tur- 
meric, and other hotter spices, which grow almost spontaneously in 
their j^gardens. They esteem milk the purest of foods, because, they 
think it partaken of some of the properties of the nectar of their gods, 
and because they esteem the cow itself almost a divinity. 

An abhon'ence to the shedding of blood, derived from liis religion, 
and seconded by the great temperance of a life which is passed by 
most of them in a very sparing use of animal food, and a total absti- 
nence fi:om intoxicating liquors ; the influence of the most regular of 
climates, in which the great heat of the sun and the great fertility of 
the soil lessen most of the wants to which the human species is sub- 
ject in, austerer regions, and supply the rest without the exertion of 
much labour ; these causes, with various consequences from them, 
have all together contributed to render the Indian the most ener- 
vated inhabitant of the globe. 

, , ^ 

He shudders at the sight of blood, and is of a pusillanimity only to 
be excused and accounted for by the gi'eat delicacy of his configura- 
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tioii. This is so slight as to give him nc^ chance of opposing^ -with 
si|^ccess the onset of an inhabitant of more northern regions. 

% % 

His manner^ aie gentle ; his happiness consists in the solaces of a 
ftmiestic life; to which suiBciently inclined by the climate, he is 
obliged by his religion, which esteems matrimony S duty indispensible 
in every man who does not quit the world to unite himself to God : 
such is their plirase. Although permitted by his religion, according 
to the example of his gods, to have several, he is seldom the lms]:'and 
of more than one wife : and this wife is of a decency of demeanour, 
of a so&ititude in her family, and of a fidelity t^ her vows, which 
might do hontur to human nature in the most civilized countries. 

Ills amusements consist in going to his Pagoda, in assisting at reli- 
gious shews, in fulfilling a variety of ceremonies prescribed to him 
on all occasions, by the Bramin ; for, subject to a thousand lapses 
from the ideas he has adopted of impurity, the India^K, is always 
offending his gods, who are not to be appeased untill their priest is 
satisfied. 

In a country of such great extent, divided into so many distinct 
sovereignties, it cannot be expected that there should be no excep- 
tions to one general assertion of the character of the inhabitants. 
There is every where in the mountains a wild inhabitant, whose bow 
an European can scarcely draw. There are in the woods people 
who subsist by their incursions into the neighbouring plains, and who, 
without the ferocity of the American, possess all his treachery ; and 
according to Mr. Thevenot, India has had its cannibals in the centre 
of one of the most cultivated provinces of the empire. The Eaj- 
pouts by their courage have preserved themselves almost independant 
of the Grreat Mogul. The inliabitants of the countries still nearer 
to the mountains of the frontier, distinguished by the activity of their 
character from the indolence of the rest of the nation, have easily 
turned Mahomedans ; these northern converts we suppose to be the 
origin of the present Affghans and Pitans, who are the best troops 
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in the emperor’s service,# and the most dangerous enemies of tlie 
throne when in arms against it. ^ 

The arts which fuiTiish the conveniences of life iiafe been carried 
by the Indians to a pitch far beyond what is necessary to supply tht 
wants of a clintate which knows so few. At the same time no ideas 
of taste or fine design have existed among tliem : and we seek in vain 
for elegance in the magnificence of the richest empire of the globe. 

Theie knowledge of mechanical powers is so very confined, that 
we are left to admi3;e, without being able to account for, tliB manner 
in which they have erected their capital Pagodas. It floes not ap- 
pear that they had ever made a bridge of aiohes over |riy of their 
rivers, before the Mahomedans came amongst them. 

« It is to the suppleness with which the whole frame of an Indian is 
endowed, an4 which is still more remarkable in the configination of 
his hand, that we are indebted for the exquisite perfection of their 
manufactures of linnen. The same instruments which an Indian 
employs to make a piece of cambric, would, under the rigid fingers 
of an European, scarcely produce a piece of canvass. 

His religion forbids the Indian to quit his own shores : he wants 
nothing from abroad : he is so far from being sollicitous to convert 
the stranger to his own opinions, or from wishing him to assimilate 
with the nation, that if a foreigner were to sollieit the privilege of 
worshipping Vistnou, his proposal would be received with the ut- 
most contempt. 

Nothino seems to have been wanting to the happiness of this 
nation, but that others should have looked on them with the same 
indifference with wliich they regard the rest of the world. But not 
content with the presents which nature has showered on tlieii* cli- 
mate, they have made improvements when they felt no necessities. 
They have cultivated the various and valuable productions of their 
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soil not to the measure of theil^ own, bntrto that of the wants.of all 

‘oi-h’er nations; they have carried their manufactures of hnnen to a 

perfection f/hich sur^sses the most exquisite productions of Euiope. 

Ld have encouraged with avidity the annual tributes of gold mid 

%ver which the rest of the world contest for the privilege of sending 

to them. They have from time immemorial teen 'Us addicted to 

i-Emr nrp iversc to WET They have therefore alway.s 
commerce, as they are averse to wm. J 

been immensely rich, and have always remamed mcapable of defending 
their wealth. 


utxitlf. hij MtihoDiednii Ouiitjueivt's iii- Indodii.n. 


SECTION 11 ^ 


L° 7hG before Tamerliiiie, inahomedan princeB bad entered,, made 
and establislied themselves in India. 

Va;jd, the 6th of the Kalifs named Ominiades, who ascended 
tlie tbxone in the year 708 of oar -,®ra, and in the 90th of the He™ 
gira, made conquests in India ; so that the Alcoran was intaFoduced 
very early into thi^ country. 




I 


Maiimoud, son of Sebegtechin, ‘ prince of Gazna, '*tbe capital 
of a province separated by monntains from tbe north-west parts of 
India, and situated near Kandahar, carried the Alcoran with the sword 
into Indostan in the year 1000 or 1002 of our ^ra. He maintained 
himself in a*%ast extent of territory out of, and seems to ha'i-o sub- 
dued iis lai-ge a one in India, if it is true that he carried his conquests 
as far to the south as the present capital of the kingdom of Visiapore 
neai' Goa, He treated the Indians with all the rigor of a conqueror 
and all the fury of a converter, plundering treasures, demolishing . 
temples, and murdering idolaters throughout his rout. His histo- 
rians are quite extravagant in their descriptions of the wealth he 
found in Indostan. One of them ^ys, no doubt aUegoricaJly, that 
he found a tree growing out of the earth to an enormous .size, of 
which the substance was pure gold, and this the effect of nature. 

The successors of this Mahmoud are called, from the capital of 
their dominions, the dynasty of the Gaznavides, and maintained 
themselves in a great part of the countries -which he had conquered 
in India until the y^’li§|'j! or .11.57, -when KosEoy Sohah’ the 
13th and last prince of Ga«i% race, -was de- 

posed by Hussain Gauei, so ^fe^ltijl'^chiantry in -which he 
was horn, Gaur, a province lying to the north of Gazna. 
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the (toevidee. end like to made 

Gazna tlieir capital. 

SCHEABBEDIN, tbe 4tlx of the Gauride emperBrs, 
of Ma brother and predecessor Gaiatheddin, conquered the kin^- 
Xin and Delhi. He drew such immense Wm;es out 

of India, that his favourite daughter f 

the W. of them, to what value tliey amounted, the tieasuier ^ 

Bwered, tU there was the weight of three thousand ^ 

monds only, Ij which she might judge of the rest ; after deductions 
made for oir.ental exaggeration, we may stiU gather ^0“ 
dote that lus conquests in India had given him_ great ^ 

Didian, rendered desperate by the poUutions and ^ J 

saw his gods and temples exposed, made a vow to assass^te Scheab- 

bedin, and executed it. 

The race of Gamides finished in the year 1212, iu the person of 
Mahmoud, successor and nephew to Scheabbedin. The days of t 
Mahmoud, like those of his uncle, though for a difierent ^use, were 
cut off by the swords of assassins. Whatever dommions Malmond pos- 
sessed out of India, he does not seem to have had any f 
in it or even in Qa^na iteelf ; he, contrary to the practice of his pre- 
decessors, made not this city the capital of his sovereignty. His uncle 
Scheabbedin, who had no children, and was remarkable for a spin 
of adoption, had prepared the dismemberment of the Ind^ pro- 
vinces from the empire of Gazna, by giving the govei-nment of two 
of them to two of his slaves. Nassereddin received from him the coun- 
tries of Multan, Cothbeddin-Ibeck those of Delhi. At the same time 
he made another of his slaves, Tageddin-Ildiz, governor of Gaaia. 

- In the year- 1214 Mohamed, the 6th Sultan of the dynasty of the 
KhoVaEASMIASS, whose terriories were contiguous to those of the 
Gatrfdesv' toofc Qwia froip the; slave ivho had succeeded the slave 
• - ‘ , Tageddin- 
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quered frfcm the sllve Nassereddin, the, pro- 
kingdom of Multan. By uniting 
I by governing all these dominions 
.elf in what passed out ol India, he 
nost powerful Mahomedan monarch 
in. He died in*the ^ear 1235. 


This Iletmische con 
vulees wliich compos^ the 
these to the prorfnces oT Dell 
in person without interestinj 
1* came the first regular and 
who had hitherto reigned in 1 

His descendants formed the dynasty of the first Mahomedan Kings 
of Dellii. 

*ifc. 

Fibouzchah Rocneddin succeeded his father Eetmische, and be- 
fore he had reigned a yeai- was deposed by his discontented gran- 
dees, who placed his sister Radhiateddin upon the throne ; an 
extiuordinary phsenomenon in a Mahomedan government. This fe- 
male sovereign was, after various adventures, deposed by her brother 
Q/vnoi, and vnio.d tn n.+.teTnntiTKy to make hei’ escape from 


Behaeam Schah, after reigning two years, was kilted in a revolt. 
Massoudschah Alaeddin, son of Firouz Schah Rocneddin, then 
mounted the throne, and in the year 1246 was deposed by his bro- 
ther Mahmoud Schah Nassereddin, who made great conquests in 
India. 


After the death of Mahmoud JNassereddm, rirouz ms uncie auu n.ia- 
eddin his nephew disputed the throne. Aeaeddin caused Firouz to be 
assassinated, and remained in possession of the throne of Delhi until 
the year 1317. 

Here we arrive at a chasm of near 80 years in the history of these 
kings, wMeh om guide Mens. D’Herbelot could not find materials to 
fin up. Sultan Mahmoto, who reigned at Delhi in the year 1398, is 
pljW by Tamerlane’s historian the grandson of the emperor Firouz 
Schah. ronceming which I’irquz Schah we can determine nothing more 
than th4t hi’ lyas of the famils^ of iletmische. 
i._T 2 ' Mahmoud 
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Mahmoud Schah, a \^ak prince^ was governed absolutely by his 
vizir Mellon Cawu, who placed his brother Sarenk in the govern- 
ment of the provinces which depended on city of ^Multan, and 
the two brothers between them ruled the wholes kingdom, without 
any other than a nominal interposition .of their sovereign. ^ 


The Mirza Pir Mohammed Qehanguir had in the year 1392 re- 
ceived from his grandfather Tamerlane the sovereignty of all the 
countries which had formed the empire of Mahmoud the Khowaras- 
mian, whom Gengischan conquered, and who was father of tW“^'ave 
Gelaleddin. Pir Mohammed, at the end of the year 1397, or the 
beginning of the year 1398, set out from his capital of Gazna,- ad- 
vanced with a numerous army to Multan, and laid siege* to the city, 
which was well defended by Sarenk. 


During the siege Tamerlane was advancing fi'oin Samarcande. 
He entered^iidia at the end of the year 1398, descending more ter- 
rible than all its inundations from the centre of the northern part of 
the Indian Caucasus. This invincible barbarian met with no resist- 
ance from the Indians sufficient to justify, even by the military max- 
ims of Tartars, the cruelties with wMch he marked his way. He 
was joined near Multan by his grandson, who had now taken that 
city, and took in person the strong fortress of Batnir ; after whieh he 
marched towards Delhi. Here sultan Mahmoud, ^with his vizir, 
had the courage to stand their ^ound, determined to risk a battle 
with forces every way inferior to their enemies. 


Tamerlajstb, when in sight of their army, ordered a hundred 
thousand priscfners, which his own army had gathered in their rout, 
to be put to deaths, ^iscapse they were idolaters, and beeauM wtee of 
these wretches had^ betray^ ^ymptonisi of satisiw^on at, t&e sight of 
a skirmish which hadHbeeh-i.foj^ht ^with' a ,paAyihf Sultan Mah- 
moud’s cavalry. As these marks ■ol' disafei^W -had raised the ap- 
prehension of a general insurrection of the '^ves, during the battle 

which 
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which was impending, Tamerlanet enforced K;s order with the grfi^rtest 
rigour, and it "was executed with the utmost diligence. 

Two or threff days after this massaci’c, Tamerlane gave battle, and 
■^as, as ever, victorious. Sultan Mahmoud and his vizir fled into 
Delhi, and in the night fled out of it. ^ 

Delhi was taken without resistance, and its inhabitants were sub- 
jected to the same pillage and cruelties, which we have seen renewed 
in fr^^^century by Thamas Kouli Khan in the present capital of In- 
dostan, Which, although bearing the same name, not situated ex- 
actly on the 'same spot as the antient Delhi. 

© ,, 

After having made the regulations necessary to calm the convul- 
sions which his cruelties had raised in the inhabitants of the metro- 
polis of Indostan, Tamerlane inarched to the north-east towards the 
Ganges, not without resistance maintained in some plaqps with reso- 
lution, but in all without success. He crossed the Ganges at Togli- 
poor, and exposing his person in every skirmish that offered with the 
^Mt of a volunteer, advanced to the straights of Kupele. 

At the foot of the mountains called Kentassi, in the country of 
Thibet, and in that part of them which lies between the thirty-first 
and thirty-second degree of latitude and between the ninety-eighth and 
the hundredth degree of longitude, the Ganges, formed from several 
sources, passes successively two great lakes, and flows to the west until 
the opposition of a part of the Indian Caucasus turns it to the south, 
and soon after to the south-east, when at length flowing due south, and 
having completed in these various directions a course of two hundred 
leagues, it enters India by forcing its passage through the mountains 
of the frontier. 


The pass through which the Ganges disembogues itself into In- 
dostan is cafied the straights of Kupele, which are distant from Delhi 
ip* the lon^tude of in. the latitude of 30. 2, 

Tlieffe 
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Tlie.^ straights are believed by tl«e Indians, who look very little 
abroad, to be the sources of the Ganges ; and a rock 1 5 miles disttot 
from them, bearing some resemblance to the klad of a coV, has joined 
ill the same part of the kingdom two very impoit^nt^ objects of their 
religion ; the grand image of the animal which they almost venerate 
as a divinity, iTad 3ie first appearance of that immense body of holy 
water which washes away all their sins. 


A GREAT multitude of Indians were assembled, probably for the 
celebration of a feast, at the straights of Kupele. They i^^SS^ome 
shew of resistancS against Tamerlane’s army, but w^e no sooner 
attacked than dispersed. The field of this victory is the most distant 
term of Tamerlane’s conquests in India and on the globe. ^ 


He now prepared to return to his capital of Samarcande, and re- 
passed the (^nges ; after which he directed his march along the foot 
of mount Caucasus, until he arrived at the southern frontiers of Kash- 
mire, the mahomedan king of which country sent ambassadors to 
make submission. As this rout was through countries which the 
army had not hitherto passed, the sword was not yet sheathed, but 
large detachments were making excursions to the south, whilst Ta- 
merlane reserved to himself the task of subduing the mountaineers 
who made any resistance, or refused to acknowledge his sovereignty 


From the frontiers of Kashmire to the frontiers of Indostan, the 
army passed through countries which had submitted to Tamerlane 
at Ms entrance into India ; and the march out of India was through 
the mountains of Sheberto, a part of the Caucasus, From hence 
Tamerlane hastened to Samarcande. Having reposed a few months 
in this capital of Ms vast dominions, he set out on the great expedition 
in wMch he subdued Syria and the Kalif of Egypt, vanquished Ba- 
jazet, and by the addition of these conquests to those he had made 
before, rendered himself lord of an empire which extended from 
Smyrna to the banks of the Ganges. 
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Tamerlane Bever returned in/to India, Ikit added tlic c<ju((|U!ssts 
lieiliad made in it to the government of his grandson Pir Mohammed 
Gehanmir, ’v^io ruled from Gazna the mahomedan dominions of In- 
dostaii until the^death of his grandfather, which happened in the year 
l^O-h An event in which so many princes were interested did not 
iail to raise great commotions amongst the princes Of Ins fiimily. On 
his death-bed Tamerlane named Pir Mohammed Gehan Gliir the 
universal heir of all his dominions. The contempt with which his 
\viil" was treated after his death, was equal to the veneration which 
had'*^^^ paid to his authority during his life. The sultan Khalil, 
another of his grandsons, immediately took possession of the capital 
of Samaicande, and proclaimed himself emperor. Pir Mohammed 
did not live ^ong enough to assert his rights, but was assassinated six 
months after the death of his grandfather. 


The sultan Sharock, the youngest of the two survmng sons of 
Tamerlane, succeeded to the inheritance designed for Gehan Ghir : 
he reigned near 42 years, during whicli the conquests of his father in 
India seem to have remained in subjection to Ins authority. 

Thebe is in Europe an excellent history of the life of this prince, 
and of his descendants, continued to the year 1497. There are 
likewise in England materials sufficient to form a history of the de- 
pendance in which India remained to the posterity of Tamerlane, 
until one of them erected the new dynasty of mahomedan emperors 
in Indostan, which is that of the present great Moguls ; but these 
tracts, hitherto little regarded by those, whose fortunes alone could 
furnish the expence of presenting them to the public in languages of 
common use, remain out of the reach of public cmiosity by the diffi- 
culties attending the study of those in which they are written. 


'' A-' 

lime, 


^ scraps detached from one another by considei^able intervals of 
and by subjects of little connection with each other, would he of 



■ 

If 
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little «u:iO to guide uR tlu’Sugli suc]i«a length of obscurity as that in 
•which we view at present the history of Tamerlane’s successors an la- 
dia, until the time of Sultan Babr : and this obscurity h!ust remain, 
until the original histories brought into England iry’Mr. Fiuzor, or 
others (-qui valent to them, shall be published. 

The Sultan Babe was the Cth in descent, not from Sharoch, 
but fi'om the Mirza Miran Schah, another of the sons of Tamer- 
lane ; this Babr, yielding to the conquests of the IJsbeg Tartai-s, re- 
tired from the country of Mawhranhar towards^ India ; after jjji^ng 
several expeditions, into Indostan, he at last in the ymr T. a 26 de- 
feated Sultan Ibrahim Loudi, and became emperor of Delhi. Who 
Sultan Ibrahim Loudi was, will in all probability be k»owm w en 
the commentaries of Sultan Babr, ■ written by 
are at Oxford, shall be translated. After making still farther con- 
quests in Indostan, Sultan Babr died near Agra m December of 

the year 163ii^ 

The pride of the Great Moguls descended from Sultan Babr, m 
vaunting in theii’ titles and on all other occasions, their descent from 
Tamerlane has given rise to the common belief, that tlie throne of 
Delhi, and the whole extent of the conquests made by Tamerlane m 
India, were maintained by his posterity in a regiilar filiation, and 

without interruption. But such a succession would ^ 

Babr’s conquests over a stranger, as Sultan Lo 





To Acbar succeeded liis sou Jehanguir, wlio died, in 1G27. A 
weak prince, enslaved by the influence of his mistress Nouijehan, coii» 
fined in his person, and constrained in his gwemment, by the ainbi- 
his son Gehan Schah. Sir Thomas Koe was sent embassa- 
dor t^dfeanguir by king James the first. . 


Schah Q^han succeeded to his father Jehanguir"; and after a 
reign successful until the change of his fortunes, to which a sickness 
of languor occasioned by intemperance in his seraglio gave rise, was 
deposed and confined by has son Aurengzebe, and died in 1666 . 


There is not a more curious piece of history than that of the re- 
bellion of Aurengzebe against his father, written by Mr. Bernier. 
After having murdered Ms three brothers and some of their chil- 
dren, to acquire the throne, Aurengzebe maintained himself in it 
near 50 years, with so strict an attention to the government of his 
empire, as entitles him to be ranked with the ablest princes, who 
have reigned in any age or country. He conquered more than 
half the provinces of the Peninsula of India in person, and his vice- 
roys conquered or subjected almost all the rest, the sea coasts of 
Malabar excepted. The revenues of the empire amounted in his 
time to near thirty-eight millions of pounds sterling. He died in 


But aU the abilities of Aurengzebe did not give him the power of 
securing his crown to one of his sons in preference to the rest, and it 
appears by Ms will that he foresaw the contests which ensued amongst 
death. His sons Amm Schah^, aipd Mahomed Mauzm, 
Bot;equalW the time of Tamer- 





.aBdfi, Ming men, of one hundred and fi% thousand 

' cavah-y. Azcin, who aoeins by his father’s mU,to have been 
favourite, was defeated and killed, and Mauzm was proclaime.^ 
,eror under the title of BAimm ScSAH, after Avhich he attacked 
brother ICaTinbiiksh, who was taken prisoner and died of his 
inds. Bahadr Schah died after reigning about six yeai-s accord- 

to Mr. Frazer. 

■■ 

)F four sons wMch survived their father Bahadr 
led against the ‘other, defeated and killed Mm and Jhen Jehak- 
I Schah separated from the other two, defeated and put them to 
,th; after which he was proclaimed emperor ; but af ® ^ J; 
y vreak prince, and inMuated by Ms mistress Lai Koar, who h^ 
■I a pubM singer; two brothers the principal men of Ms court 
MW him, and placed on the throne Mahomeb Fhbbhksie 
ito AzemAdhah, the prince who feU the first of the tMeebro- 

finliflb aeauired the crown. 


I 
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ouec puvformed tlic ceremony 6f sitting m public on tlie thi»me of 
Bell I i, to iutitle him bj be ranked in the list of tlic cmperoi’s of 
Indostau. 

:m , ■ ■ , ■ ■ 

By that dependance to the great men of th^ kiijgdoin to wliicli 
their contests for the crown had reduced the descendants of Aiircng* 
zebe, the emperors elected, although reverenced as despotic by the 
multitude, ascended the throne in bonds, and were in reality nothing 
inoggtlian the slaves of their ministers, 

€ 

Still the* blood of Tamerlane continued to be held in too great 
veneration ^throughout the empire, to permit any others than his de- 
scendants to entertain hopes of ascending the throne with impunity. 
Those who stood nearest to the tluone, in virtue of their offices and 
power, were therefore contented to rule the empire as they pleased, by 
shewing to the people a pompous sovereign, who in realjfcsr commanded 
nothing but the women of his seraglio. 

Furruksie was the first of the Great Moguls, whose father had 
not been emperor, and we shall soon see more examples of this 
oblique succession. The same lords who had raised, deposed liim as 
a measure necessary to their own security. Not content with con- 
fining him, tliey put out his eyes ; hut even this degree of imbecillity 
and wretchedness did not appease their fears or satisfy their resent- 
ments. They murdered him on the 16 th of February 1719, aggra- 
vating the deed with every indignity and insult. 


These deposers of Furruksir placed on the throne his cousin 
german Raffelh al Dirjat son of Raffeih al Shan, one of the brothers 
from whom the emperor Jehander Schah won the crown. Raffeih 
d Dirjat was taken out of the castle in which those of the royal 
family who are nofe nundered are suffered to live. Tliis change of 

extrafOrdinarV' than it was of short dura- 
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a , for tlic same disposed of tlie tkroue wlio liad 
Jered him when he had scarcely reigned three ii 

Ihey then took Baffeih al Dowlct, brother of 
ibably out of the same plane of confinement ■ 
. tln-Le. m rSign of this emperor was of sh 
It of his brother, for he died within a few days 
.d his death was not suspected to bo the effec 

Mahomed Schah was now proclaimed by the 
dlah Khau, and.Hossan Ally Khan, whom we 
,„™h to make four and depoeo five emimrore of 
, ” „ ^terrenma tonr of these saccesmons ha, 


the most tragical exit, was 
( beginning of his rei^ was 
mode of eastern politics ; for 
id Hossan Ally Khan, one of 
r, Imbmed in so much of the 


But the greatest humiliation, 
reserved for Mahomed Schah. But t 
not without a stroke of vigour m th 
his courtiers, to please him, 
the two brothers whose hands had b< 
blood of his family. 

The other brother Abdullah Gann 
and opposed another emperor of Im 
Schah. ensued, in which 

He died three months afterwards ot 
received the assurance of his , pardon 
if true, is an example of clemency i 
of Asiatic monarchs. 
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The removal of two such dangerous eueloies to tlie throiKS i^aced 
Mahomed Schali in posKsession of it with a security iiiiknowu to his 
predecessor^ the reign of Aurcugzehe ; but this security servcnl 
only to render hinl unworthy of it. Indolent, sensual, and irresolute, 
fie voluntarily gave to favourites as great a degree of power*, as that 
•which the ministers of the throne had lately posSessefi in defiance of 
the will of their sovereigns. The fixtal moment approached, in wliich 
a foreigner was to determine whether he should exterminate the 
race of Tamerlane, and annex the richest empire of the universe to 
Caundorah the vizir and favourite of Mahomed Sclrah 
quarrelle?f with Mzam al Muluck the viceroy of r the southern pro- 
vinces, who ftad under his jurisdiction very near a fourtli part of the 
empire, andf who without rebellion had rendered himself almost in- 
dependant of the emperor. Bred under the eye of Aurengzebe, Ni- 
zam al Muluck censured openly and in the strongest terms, the 
lethargick and pusiUanimous administration, as well as the profligate 
and dissolute manners of the court ; hoping, no doubt, impair the 
influence of his rival Caundorah. At last pretending that there could 
be no remedy to such desperate evils, but in a total revolution of the 
empire, he advised Thamas Kouli Khan, who had usurped the throne 
of Persia,, to come and take possession of that of Indostan ; and Tha- 
mas Kouli Khan followed Ms advice. 

Mr. Fbazer has left us an authentic account of this extraordi- 
nary revolution. An army famished by its own numbers, com- 
manded by chiefs unanimous in nothing but their imwillingnek to 
fight, and these by an emperor who could not command his fcars, 
submitted to enemies whom they outnumbered five to one : but these 
enemies had been inured to conflicts under the most desperate sol- 
dier of the age, and were rendered invincible by the expectation of 
plundering the capital of the richest empire in the world. A skir- 
mish decided the fate of tliis empire. Mahomed Schah laid his 
regaha at the feet of Thamas Kouli Khan, who took possession of 
DelM, plundered it, and massacred a hundred thousand of its inha- 
bitants, 

■ ' ■ ■' , The 
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Tng conqueror reserving to himself all the countries lying" to the 
westward of the river Indus and Attock, restored all the rest to Mah-^- 
nied Scliah, and reinstated him in the tlnone witli foimanties ; after 
which he returned to Pensia, carrying* with him out* of Iiidostan a 
treasure^ which in etfectsS, silver, gold and jewels, was valued at more^ 
than seventy jailliolis of pounds sterling. He entered India from 
Kandahar in the beginning of the year 1738, and returned to Kan- 
dahar at the end of the year 1739. This dreadful incursion is reck- 
oned to have cost Indostan, besides its treasures, the loss of two huii- 
flred thousand lives. 

The cruelties exercised in India hy Thamas Kouli'Khan, were 
such, that a dervise had the courage to present a writmg to him, 
conceived in these terms : If thou art a god, act as a god ; if thou 
art a prophet, conduct us in the way of salvation ; if thou art a 
king, render the people happy, and do not destroy them.'' To 
which the bi^^rrian replied, '' I am no god, to act as a god ; nor a 
prophet, to sliew the way of salvation ; nor a king, to render the 
people happy ; but I am he whom God sends to the nations wliich 
ho has determined to visit with his wrath ” 
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SECTION III. 


TpHE Mito mtiom of India, althmt* ““/"i '“"J 


Iff scarce 


i 


- a loBoion. when compaind to the mnltitade oi eu|W.nUt.o,n and 
ceremonies which clmrantorise the inhabitonls ot the sonthem eimu- 
tlT wm-e easily indneed to embnm. M,vhomed,un»m, and nve at 
tins day the Affghans or Pitane. tvho figttre so much m all the l. a^ 
roTOlfSi^ns of Delhi Excepting tliese, few of the otliu Indian, 
have been C9nverted. 

The allies which made the fet cemiuesta for the beads of the 
respective dynasties, or for other incui-sors, left behind them mnnbeis 
of Mahoinedans, who, seduced by a finer climate and a richoi coun- 
try, forgot their own* 

*The Mahomedan princes of India naturally gave a preference to 
the seivice of men of their own religion, who, from whatever coun- 
trv they came, were of a more vigorous constitution than the stoutest 
of the subjected nation ; this preference has continually encouraged 
adventurers from Tartary, Persia, and Arabia, to seek tlieir iortimcs 
under a government, from which they were sure of receiving greater 
encouragement than they could expect at home, 

From these origins, time has formed in India a mighty nation of 
neai' ten minions of Mahomedans, whom Europeans call Moors ; to 
them, under the authority of the Great Mogifi, the greate,st part of 
Indostan is now subject : hut,«although the reigning nation, tliey arc 
oiit-niimbored by the Indians ten to one. 

This inferiority of numbers, has obliged the Mahomedans to leave 
in &U paxts of Indostan, many India.n princes in possession of their re- 
spective sovereignties, which they are permitted to gowm without mo- 
lestation, oh (JondiMon that they pay the stipulated tribute, and do not 
• .,a ' , ■ infringe 
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iufrii^c any other part of 'the treaties by which they or thek ances- 
tors have acknowledged the sovereignty of the Great Mogul Thesc^ 
Indian princes are called Bajahs, i e. kings: more than one half of 
the empire is at this day subject to these Bajalis, of wBom some are 
princes of very small territories, and others, such as Jasseing and Jes- ^ 
semseing mentioned'* by Mr. Bernier in the history of Aurengzebe, 
as also the kings of Mysore and Tanjore mentioned in the history of 
the present wars of Coromandel, possess dominions almost as large as 
the kings of Prussia or Portugal. Many of them pretend to gi^eat 
antiquity of family, and one, whom the emperor Acbar conq^i^u, 
boasted his descent from Poms. 

Besides the Indians who reside in the territories of the Rajahs, 
there are every where seen great numbers of them in those jJkris of the 
country which are immediately subject to the Great Mogul without 
the interposition of an Indian prince to govern them. They are the 
' only cultivators of the land, and the only manufacturers of the im- 
mense quantity of linnen which are made in the empire ; insomuch 
that at a distance from the capital cities, the great trading towns, the 
encampments of armies, and the high roads, it is rare to see in the . 
villages or fields a Mahoinedan employed in any thing except levying 
contributions or acting in some other respect as an ofiicer of the 
Great Mogul. 

Intelligeht enquirers assert that there are no written laws 
amongst the Indians, but that a few maxims transmitted by tradition 
supply the place of such a code in the discussion of civil causes ; and that 
the ancient practice, corrected on particular occasions by the good sense 
of the judge, decides absolutely in criminal cases. In aU cases derived 
from the relations of blood, the Indian is worthy to be trusted with the 
gi‘eatest confidence ; but in cases of property, in which this relation 
does not exist, as a cunning suhtil people they are perpetually in dis- 
putes ; and for the want of a written code the justice or injustice of the 
decision depends on the integrity or venality of the judge. Hence the 
parties prefer to submit their cause to the decision of arbitrators chosen 
by themselves, rather than to that of the officem appointed the 
government. 


E 
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The Alcoran is to the Mahomedans at" once tlie source otilielr 
religious institutions, of their civil law, and of tlie administration of 
justice in criminal cases. The two first of these licads have been as 
copiously commented as in any religion or government whatsoever. 

The Mulla in Indostan superintends the practice and puiiislies tlu^ 
breach of religious duties, the Cadi holds courts in which are tried 
all disputes of property, and the Catwal is the judge and executor of 
justice in criminal cases. 

.^*^‘=*curate description of the functions allotted to the (Jadi and the 
Mulla, would require a volume, which we have not materials to fur- 
nish ; and jf fuimished, this volume would leave us but imperfectly in- 
formed of tlie general administration of justice in the cases supposed to 
fall under the jurisdiction of these officers ; since the sovereign or his 
delegate perpetually wrests all kinds of causes from the common forms 
of trial, and decides them himself without appeal Some notion of 
the Catwal is given hy Mr. Thevenot : the punishmefffS inflicted by 
this tribunal, are different from those prescribed by the Alcoran ; from 
the precepts of which the Catwal fikewise deviates in exercising tlio 
torture, and it contradicts them, in being always open to bribery. 

We see in those parts of Indostan which are frequented by the 
European nations, the customs or laws which regard lands subject to 
contradictions, not easily reconcileable. The husbandman, who pos- 
sesses a few fields has the power of selling and bequeathing them, at 
the same time that the district in which tliese fields are included is 
annually let out by the government to a renter, who pays a certain 
sum of money to the lord of the country, and receives from the cul- 
tivator a certain part of his harvests. The renter sometimes quarrels 
with the husbandman, and displaces him from his possessions : cla- 
mours as against the highest degi’ee of injustice ensue ; the prince in- 
terferes, and generally redresses the poor man, who has so much need 
of ..support in such a cause of misery ; and if he fails to give this }>rooi‘ 
of his inclination to justice, he Is held in execration, and decuned 
capable of any indquitj^. 

9 ^ '■ ' ■ ^ In 
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all the countries absolutely subjected, the Great Mogul stiles 
himself proprietor of all the lands, and gives portions of them a\7 
will as revenues for life to his feudatories ; but still these grants take 
not away from the cultivator the right of sale and '(request. The 
policy of all the Indian governments of Indostaii, as well as that of 
tln^ Great Mogul, seems to consist more in a perpetual attention to 
prevent any one fixmily from obtaining great possessions, than in the 
intention of multiplying oppressions upon the body of the people ; 
for such a slavery would soon leave the monarch little gTandeur to 
boast of, and few subjects to command. As all acquisitions^fr-%nd 
are subject to the inspection of the government, the man who should 
attempt to make himself proprietor of a large estate in land, would 
be refused the certificates necessary to put him in possession, and 
would be marked as a victim necessary to be sacrificed to the policy 
of the state. From what we see in the histories of this and other 
eastern countries, the violences committee^ among the great, lead us 
to think tha-Vtlie man of more huniKe condition is subject to still 
greater violences ; when, on the conirary, this humility is the best 
of protections. 

The Feudatory, by the acceptance of a certain title and the pen- 
sion which accompanies it, acknowledges the Great Mogul his heir. 
No man, fi*om the Vizir downwards, has any trust of importance 
reposed in Mm but on these terms, and on his decease the whole of 
his property that can be found is seized for the use of the emperor, 
who gives back to the family what portion he pleases. The estates 
of all who are not feudatories descend to the natural heirs. 

These barriers raised against the aggrandizement of particular 
families became absolutely necessary in a state, necessitated to repose 
very gi'eat trusts in certain individuals. 

The whole extero of Indostan is not divided into more than twenty- 
four provinces : e^i^ch of these include several Indian principalities. A 
very large army ready to move at the first warning was found neces- 

E 2- sary 
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«ary to coerce the Rajahs ; the same force divided under seveirl dis- 
'^tinct commanders would have been inelfectuaL Hence it was ne- 
cessary to "give a large tract of country to the government of a single 
officer, or to relinquish the design of extending the dominion. 

This officer, now well known in Europe by"' the" title of Nabob, 
was made subject to the controul of others who resided in the pro- 
vince with him, and over whom he had no authority. The sover- 
eign reserved to himself the power of life and death. Civil causes 
■^ 6 ( 5 ^ reserved to the Cadi, and the revenues and expences of the pro- 
vince ^ere subject to the examination of the Duan, who managed 
the customs'" and took possession for the emperor of the estates of the 
feudatories who died The Great Mogul gave the government of 
the strongest holds in ^he province to governors who werci in nothing 
subject to the Nabob. Se was called to coimt, kept there, or trans- 
lated into another government, whenever the ministry thought these ^ 
changes necessary ; and ther^ was a time when they so frequent, 
that a new Nabob left Delhi rHing contrary to tlie usual manner with, 
his back turned to the head oihis elephant, and ga-ve for a reason, 

“ That he was looking out for his sxccessor.’' 

The divisions of the royal family gave the Nabobs of provinces 
distant from the capital, opportunities of acquiring a stability in their 
governments, and the court was now content to receive a stipulated 
sum, in lieu of the real revenues of the piovince, in which the Nabol> 
became little less than absolute, and had lothing to fear but an army 
"from Delhi, which was always coming, and Jiever came. But even b(v 
fore they arrived at this state of independency, we find them exercising 
the qmel caprices of despotism on wretches too weak to raise their 
complaints to the throne. Mandleslow tells a story of a Nabob who 
cut off the heads of a set of dancing girls, that is, of a company of very 
handsome women, because they did not come to tis palace on the first 
sumjrnons. In Tavernier we see a man, who nixH'ders Ids wife, four 
chil(feen, and thirteen slaves, and is left unpunished bfHvause he is the 
person on Nabob relied for the cum of a distemper. 
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Th:? relations of all the travellers into Inclostan abound with ex- ^ 
amples of the vices of these princes. It has been observed, that all the ' 
Mahoniedans established in India acquire, in the tim'd generation, 
the indolence and pusillanimity of the original inhabitants, and at ^ 
the same time a cruelty of character to which the Indians are at pre- 
sent happily stalngci^. Hence we are almost induced to give assent 
to the opinion, that the prohibition of shedding blood of any kind, 
inculcated by the Indian religion, was a pohtical institution, wisely 
calculated to change into gentler manners the sangiunai-y disposition^ 
which is said to have characterised all the inhabitants of Indoston- be- 
fore the religion of Brama was introduced amongst them. ^ 


The End of the Dissertation. 



TO THE EEADER. 


OINOE the first edition of this book in 1764, Mr. Ausxanber Dow 
^ has published a translation of Tlie History of the IJahomeda))- 
Conquerors in Indostan, written origmally in Persic by Feiushta. 
This work of Feeishta is an abridgement of other historians, and 
from the beginning of the reign of Sebegtechin, the first 
of the Gliuznavide Monarchs who made conquests in Indostan, to 
the end of the reign of the Emperor Agbae; that is, from the year 
977 to 1^5 of our -dEra; and of the Maliomedan, fi-om 365 to 1014. 


Feeishta gives the origin and regular succession of all the Kings 
of Ghazna and emperors of Delhi during this period, the progress of 
their conquests in Indostan, and the other principai<?vents of their 
reigns ; and thus supplies the voids and imperfections of the histo- 
rical part of our Dissertai'ionontheMstahlishments made by Mahome- 
dan Conquerors ini Indostan. We have, nevertheless, left our disserta- 
tion in its first state, that the attention of the Reader might be directed 
to the work of Feeishta, which is the most curious and valuable 


piece of Oriental history, of which 
to Europe. 


translation has hitheito been given 
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JHE Eiiglidi establisliments in tlie kingdom of Indostan are divided 
into three governments, independant of each other. Bombay 
commands the factories on the western side of the peninsida, common- 
ly called the Malabar coast ; together with those in Persia : the estab- 
lishments and possessions on the eastern or Coromandel coast are 
under the government of Madrass : and those in Bengal depend on 
Calcutta. From the year 1745 to the conclusion of the late peace, the 
English have been continually engaged in war, in one or other of these 
divisions : and the preservation of their commerce in the East-Indies 
' ■■ ■ F ^bso- 
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absolutely depended on the conduct and success of the wars ofi Coro- 
* inaudei and Bengal. We have therefore thought that general history 
of their military transactions in Indostan, during this period, W'ould 
not be unacceptable to the public ; more especially as there is no pai-t 
* of the world in which the British arms have, of late years, acquired 
more honour. * 
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BOOK I. 


THE WAR OF COROMANDEL^ 


^HE war declared between Great Britain and France? in 1744 
• extended its operations to the settlements of the two nations 
in India : peace was no sooner restored to them by the treaty of Aix- 
la-Ghapelle, than they took np arms against one anotheiv on the 
coiist of Coroiai^ndeh as allies to two Moorish lords contending for 
the possession of the province of Carnatiea. The competition be- 
tween tliese lords had its rise in events, which happened several years 
before the English or French took part in it ; it tlierefore becomes 
necessary to describe those events ; and as the government, policy, 
and customs of the nations of Indostan differ greatly from those of 
Europe, we shall endeavour, in the course of our narrative, to give as 
much of their character and manners, as appears necessary for the 
intelligence of the facts which we relate. 

Most of the countries which have been conquered by the Great 
Mogul in the peninsula of India, are comprized under one viceroyalty, 
called from its situation the Decan, or south. From the word Soiibah, 
signifying a province, the viceroy of this vast territory, is called Soubah- 
dar, and by Europeans improperly Soubah. Of the countries under 
his jurisdiction, some are entirely subjected to the throne of Delhi, and 
governed by Mahomedans, whom Europeans as improperly call 
Moors ; whilst otliers remain under the government of their original 
Indian princes or Eajahs, and are suffered to follow their jxncient 
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modes on condition of paying tribute to the Oroat M<,)gu.L f Tlio, 
^Moorish governors depending on tlie Soiibab, assume, wben treating 
witli their inferiors^ the title of Nabob, wliicli signifies Deputy: but 
this in the registers of the throne is synouimous to Soubahdar, and the 
^ greatest part of those who stile them>selves Navabs, or Nabobs, are 
ranked at Delhi under the title of Phous-dar, wnich is inucli inferior 
to that which they assume, signifying no more than tlio connnauder 
of a body of forces. The Europeans established in the territories ot 
these Psendo-Nabohs (if we may be allowed the expression) following 
example of the natives with whom they have most intercourse, 
have a^’eed^ in giving them the title they so murfi affect. In defer- 
ence therefore to the custom which has prevailed, we shall leave 
them in possession of it, and in the course of our narration shall like- 
wise distinguish the great viceroy by that of Souhah. 

A Nabob ought to hold Ms commission from Delhi, and if at his 
death a successor has not been previously appointed by the Great Mx)- 
gnl, the Soubah has the right of naming a person t^jM^xlminister the 
Nabohship until the will of the Sovereign is known ; but a Nabob 
thus appointed by a Soubah is not deemed autheiiticaily established 
until he is confirmed from Delhi. The Soubah receives from the 
several Nabobs the annual revenues of the crown, and remits them to 
the treasuiy of the Empire. The Nabobs are obliged to accompany 
him in all military expeditions within the extent of his viceroyalty, 
but not in any wdthout that extent. These regulations were intended 
to place them in such a state of depeiidanco on the Soubah as sliould 
render them subservient to the interests of the Empire, and at the 
same time leave them in a state of independance, which would 
render it difficult for the Souhah to make use of their assistance to 
brave the throne. 

The constitution of the Mogul Empire began to lose its vigour im- 
mediately after the death of Aurengzehe, the ablest monarch that ever 
reigned over Indostan ; but since the dreadful incursion of the Persians 
under Tharnas Kouli Khan, it has declined daily .more ami more : so 
that during the last fifty years, Soubahs have been seen to maiiitaiu 
tliemselves in their governments against the will of tlm tlirone, and 
have consequently appointed Nabobs under them \\ith a.s little regar<l 
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to itfcJ a’litliority ; Nabobt^ likewise liave kept possessioii of tlxeir go- ^ 
vernments iu opposition both to the Soubah and the throne * and^ 
what is more cxtraoi'dinary in the offices of a despotic state, both 
Soubahs and islabobs have inuned their succeKSsors, whh have often 
snceceded witli as little opposition as if they had been the heirs ap- * 
|)arent of an hei*edicary dominion. What we have said of the go- 
vernment of the sontlieni provinces, is ecpally applicable to all the 
other Soubaships of the empire. 

Tim Carnatic is one of the most considerable Nabobslxips depen- 
dmxt on the Sonbah of the Decan : from its capital it is like‘\’^ds3 
named the pi'ovinci^ of Arcot ; but its present limits are^gimtly in- 
ferior to those which hounded the ancient Carnatic befoi*e it was 
conquered by the Great Mogml ; for we do not find that tiie Nabobs 
of Arcot have ever extended their authority beyond the river Gon- 
degama to the north, the great chain of mountains to the west, and 
the borders of the kingdoms of Tritchinopoly, Tanjore, and Mysore 
to tlie south. sea bounds it to the east. It was not before the 

beginning of the presxmt century that this country was entirely re- 
duced by the Moors. 

Sabatulla, a regular and acknowledged Nabob of tlic Carnatic, 
having no issue, adopted the two sons of his brother ; appointing the 
elder, Doast-ally, to succeed in the Nabobship ; and confemng on 
the younger, Bolcer-ally, the Government of Velore ; lie likewise di- 
rected that Gulam Hassein, the nephew of his favourite wife, should 
he Duan or prime minister to his successor. Having reigned from 
the year 1710 to 1732, he died much regretted by his subjects. 

The dispositions he had made were fulfilled without opposition or 
difficulty ; but Nizam-al-muluck, the Soubah of the southern pro- 
vinces, beheld the accession of Doast-ally with aversion, since it took 
effect without that deference to his authority which he was deter- 
mined to establish throughout all the governments under his jurisdic- 
tion. The jealousy of this powerful superior prevented Doast-ally 
from procuring a regular confirmation from Delhi : it is said that he 
only obtained some letters of approbation from the vizir, without 
the proper forms of an authentic commission, 
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J732 DoAST-ALIA’' had two sobs, of whom the eldest, Sul)d(4‘-allj", was 
'^■'■‘^arrived at man’s estate when his father succeeded to the Nabohsbip ; 
he had likewise several daughters, one of wliom he had at that time 
given in marriage to his nephew Moiiiiis-ally, son of Boker-ally ; and 
^ another to a more distant relation named ChuTidarsaheh. This lord 
gave his own daughter by a former wife in marriage Gnlam Hassein, 
and availing himself of the incapacity of his son-in-law, obtainal the 
Nabob’s permission to administer the office of Duan in his stead. 

The kingdoms of Tritchinopoly and Tanjore, although tributaiy 
tD«the Great Mogul, were each of them governed by its own ])rince 
or Eajlli, and the care of levying the tributes of^these countries was 
intrusted to the Nabobs of Arcot, who were sometimes obliged to 
send an army to facilitate the collection of them. The death of the 
1736 king of Tritchinopoly in 1736, was followed by disputes between 
the queen and a prince of the royal blood, which produced a con- 
fusion in the government sufficient to give the Nabob of Arcot hopes 
of subjecting the kingdom to his authority. He Jtt^refore deter- 
mined to send an army under the command of his son Subder-ally 
and the Duan Chunda-saheb to seize any opportunity which might 
offer of getting possession of the city of Tritchinopoly ; but to pre- 
vent suspicions, the collection of the tribute was given out m the only 
intention of the expedition, and the army was ordered to move lei- 
surely down to the sea-coast, befoi’e they proceeded to the soutli : 
accordingly they came to Madrass, where they remained some days, 
and then went to Pondicheny, where they staid a longer time ; dur- 
ing which, Chunda-saheb laid the first foundation of his connexions 
with the French government in that city ; from hence they marched 
to Tritchinopoly. 

By intrigues, of which we have not the details, Chuiida-Ksahcb pre- 
vailed on the queen to admit him with a body of troops into the city, 
having first taken an oath on the Koran, tliat he would act in nothing 
to her detriment : the people of the country say that she fell in love 
with him ; if so, she was ill requited, for he soon after seduced the 
garrison, seized the city, and confined her to a prison, where she died 
of grief. The submission of the rest of the kingdom soon followed that 
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of tli% capital ; after wliicb, Subder-aily leaving Cliinida-saliel) to IvSiljapr 
govern tlici:^e new acqaiBitioirs, returned to liis father at Arcot, who 
appointed Meer-awsud, the preceptor of Suhder-ally, to succeed Cliiin- 
da-Halicl) in tlie office of Duan. 

Thk new Duan was well acquainted with the ambitious character ^ 
of his predecessor, and reju’esented to Subder-ally the consequences 
which were to be apprehended from a man of such dangerous views, 
placed in a government of such importance. Subder-alty saw his 
error when it was too late to redress it ; for when he represented to 
his father the necessity of recalling Ohunda-saheb to Aieot, the 
bob, apprehensive erf open ruptures in his familj^, and at^ched to his 
son-in-law from an opinion of his abilities, could not be induced to 
follow Meer-assud’s advice. 

Chotda-sahfb hearing what had been attempted against him, 
took measures to secure himself : he put the city of Tritchinopoly in 
a good state of defence, and placed his two brothers in the strongest 
towns dependiM^ii on his sovereignty ; Buda-saheb in Madura, and 
Saduck-saheb in iJindigul : but notwithstanding these preparations, 
he determined not to throw off his allegiance to the Nabob, before 
he should be openly attacked. 

Ik the mean time Nizam-al-muluck^s resentments against the fa- 
mily of Doast-ally increased with their acquisitions- for, notwith- 
standing the independancy affected by Chunda-saheb, he did not 
doubt that the force of Tritchinopoly would always be united with 
that of Arcot, whenever danger from foreign powers should threaten 
either of the two governments. But his attention was for some years 
taken up by affairs of much greater importance than the reducing of 
this family to Ms obedience. At one time, he was prepared to join 
the Great Mogul, whom he wished to sea dethroned, against Tha- 
mas Kouli Khan, whom he had invited to invade the Empire ; and 
after the Persian left Indostan, he was obliged to keep his arms 
turned towards Delhi, wboere he was equally (frmded and detested. 

Thus prevented from marching into the Cteiatic, he at length de- 
termined to give the Morattoes permission te : attack it. By this 
measure he satisfied, in part, the obligations fee lay under to that na- 1730 
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^17S9 tiou, and at the same time employed a force, which, next ',0 his 
^.-»own, was the most capable of conquering the domimons o1 

The country of the Morattoes lies between Bombay imd (u.l-lvon- 
dah ; its limits are not known with any degree of certainty to Buro- 

• peans, and we are equally ignorant of the origan ami hwtoiy o e' 

people. It is now a century tlxat tliey luave mam) a figure as ' 

enterprising soldiers of Indostan, and ms the only nati<m of Indian-, 
which seems to make war and occupation by choice ; tor the BaJpout.^ 
are soldiers by birth. Of late years they have often been at the gauos 
"bf^Delhi ; sometimes in arms against the throne ; at others, in <- c i-ino 
of it IgBimt the Affghans or Pitans. The strength of thou- amues 
consists in their numerous cavalry, which is more capable ot resisting 
fatigue than any in India ; large bodies of them having been known 
to march fifty miles in a day. They avoid general engagmnents. and 
seem to have no other idea in making war, hut that of doing as much 
mischief as possible to the enemy’s country. This they efiect by 
driving off the cattle, 'destroying the harvest, bunjisg the villages, 
and by exercising such cruelties as makes the people of the open 
country take flight on the first rumours of their approach. The 
rapidity of their motions leaves the prince with whom they wage 
war little chance of striking a decisive blow against them, or even 
of attacking with effect any of their detachments. Hence the ex- 
penee of maintaining an army in the field with very little probability 
of even fighting such an enemy, and the greater detriment arising 
from the devastations they commit, generally induce the govein- 
ments they attack to purchase their retreat with money. Great par- 
simony in their expences, and continued collections of treasure by the 
means now described, have been the principal causes of raising them, 
in less than a century, from a people of inconsiderable note, to a na- 
tion which at present strikes terror into all the countries between 
Delhi and Cape Comorin. They often let out bodies of men, and 
sometimes whole armies ; but the hiring of them is a dangerous re- 
source ; for the offer of better terms seldom fails to make them change 
sid^ ,; and they seldom relinquish their practice of plundering even in 
the countriel^ which they are hired to defend. But notwithstanding 
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their^wariiko diameter, they are in other respects, the most scrapn- WS^wir 
loiks observers of the religion of Brama ; never eating of ^^any thing'’^''''**^^ 
that has life, nor even killing tlie insects which molest them : how- 
ever, a b'ldihlo sacrificcxl, with many strange ceremonies, atones ■ for 
the blood of tlieir own species which they shed in war. ^ 

Before tlio Carnatic was conquered by the Great Mogul, the 
Morattocs wiwo in possession of several fortresses and territories in the 
country : I’ctreating from 'wliidi before the arms of the Moors, they 
stipulated to receive annually a portion, of the revenues, as a recoin- 
pence for the possessions wliich. they relinqnished, and as a trilmfS 
for desivstiiig from iheir nsiial predatory incursions into t|ie province. 

The Nabobs of Arcot had for many years neglected to pay this tri- 
bute, and the Morattoes had refrained from their usual methods of 
obtaining reparation, from no other motive than their great fear of 
Nizani-al-mulixck : but this restraint was now removed hy the en- 
couragement which they received from him to invade the Carnatic* 

At the same the kings of Mysore and Tanjore, in resentment 
of the injuries they had siiiferecl from Ohunda-saheb in his govern- 
ment of Tritcliinopoly, incited them, as brethren of the same reli- 
gion, to attack the Carnatic, and. to revenge the violations com- 
mitted in their temples and holy places by tliat Mahomedan governor, 
and the Moors in Ids service. 

In the month of May, 1740, an, amy of 10,000 Morattoes, under 1740 
the coBiinaiid of Ragogee Bonsola, approached tlie province with 
their usual rapidity, and arrived ,at, the mountains, which separate it 
from the western country, before , Doast-ally was able to coUect 
the whole of his forces to oppose them ; for a large part of his 
army happened at that time to be employed to the southward, 
under the command of his son Subder-ally. The Nabob, however, 
marched from Arcot with what troops ha: was able to assemble, 
about 4,000 horse and 6,000 foot, and with these determined to de- 
fend the pusses of Damahcherri, through which the Morattoes in- 
tended to enter the provi,nbe^--^tmt&'h6 succoured by his son’s 

army, afrd the other troops of the .pinvinc^p which were advancing 
to Ms assistance : it is thought he, would have' succeeded in this in- 
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^740 tention if he had not been betrayed by one of his officers, uii Indian, 
'''"*”‘Y-^Vho suffered the Morattoes to pass the station where he c()inma.n<ied. 
The next day, being the 20th of May, the whole army appi^ared in 
the Nabob's rear, which was not defended by intrenchineuts, and 
• having every advantage, attacked his troops with great fury ; who, 
encouraged by the example of their prince, dehSidccf themsdves re- 
solutely for several hours, until they saw him, together with his son 
Hassan-ally, fall dead from their elephants on the field of Imttle; the 
rout was then general ; most of the principal officers of the army 

slain, and Meer-assud, the Duan, was taken prisonon 

■ ■ ' ' ■ ' ' ' 

Subder-alfy, with the troops under his command, was advanced 
as far as Arcot when he heard of his Mlier’s fate, upon which he 
immediately took refuge in Velore. Chunda-salieb likewise took the 
field with 5,000 horse and 10,000 foot, giving out that he intended 
to march to the Nabob's assistance ; but by contrived delays he kept 
at a distance from the field of battle, and as soon as he heard of 
the Nabob's defeat, hastened hack to Tritchinopolyr" 

The Morattoes, after their victory, sent detachments to plunder 
and levy contributions in every part of the province, but found that 
what they acquired by these means did not answer their expectations ; 
for the wealthy inhabitants had removed all their valuable efteets into 
the strong holds with which the province abounds. Thus disap- 
pointed, they readily listened to the proposals of their prisoner Meer- 
assud, who was empowered by Subder-ally from Velore to treat with 
them: it was agreed that they should be paid, at stated periods, 
10,000,000 of rupees, equal to one year’s revenue of the province, 
on condition that they quitted the Carnatic immediately ; thus much 
was made public, but another article was kept secret. As soon as 
the treaty was ratified, Subder-ally assumed the title and authority 
of Nabob ; but this power was now so much impaired, that Chunda- 
salieb thinking he had nothing to apprehend from it, came to Arcot 
to do homage to him : however, the splendor of his retinue, and the 
mihtary force which accompanied him, made Ifim appear rather the 
equal than the dependant of Subder-ally. 
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Tie fortritifatiOTis of Pondiclierry were at this time in such repiita- l'7'4;Qgi^ 
aiiioiigsi:» a people who had iieYer before '.seen any thing equal 
them, that th.‘ Intt^- Nabob, as well as Subder-ally and Clmnda-salieb, 
had sent their wives, chiidi'ou, and treasureSj to remain, there during 
the war. As soon as the Aiorattoes quitted the province, Subder-ally ^ 
and Clumda-salfhb, attended by a large retinue, went to Pondicherry, 
where tliey ;d:ayed several (lays. Subder-ally returning to Arcot, took 
with him his own and his father’s family ; but Chunda-sabeb pro- 
ceeding to Tritehinopoly, left the women of his family and one of 
his sons there. m ^ 

In the month December the province was again ^truck with 
consternation by the return of the same army of Morattoes which 
liad lately alliictcd it witli so many calamities. This second irrup- 
tion was in consequence of the secret engagement wliich they had 
made with Subder-ally. 

Besides the sum of money which be had agreed to pay them, they 
had farther iiij&iy^ed on receiving some territories in sovereignty, and in 
this demand Meer-assud found them so inflexible, that, considering the 
territories of Tritehinopoly served only to render the power of Clmn- 
da-saheb formidable to his master, he consented to yield those countries 
to the Morattoes, on condition that they should attack them at their 
own expence : this they agreed to do, and at the same time engaged 
to dispose of Chunda-salieb, if he fell into their hands, in such a man- 
ner as sliould be most conducive to the interests of the Nabob of Arcot. 

Tritehinopoly was strongly fortified in the Indian manner of 
defence ; and Chunda-saheb, on the first news of the approach of the 
Morattoes against Doast-ally, stored it with a great quantity of gmin, 
which is considered as the best security of a fortified place amongst a 
people who are very little skilled in the use of cannon or other engines 
of battery. Meer-aasud thei:efore foreseeing that he would he able to 
protract his defence long as ^ his provisions lasted, advised the Mo- 
rattoes to quit the Carnatic and 'to 'encamp at such a distance as 
might prevent any suspicion their intentions to. return. This art- 
ful conduct produced the effect, intended by for Chunda-saheb 
imagining that the Morattoes were meditating expeditions into other 
,, i G 2 provinces, 
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J74() provinces, sold his stores of grain ; oi which they no sooner received 
'''“’■■^^^inteU tlian they set out iroin their camp at Sevegunga, and by 
very expeditious marches appea-recl in sight of Tritcliinopoly before 
lie could remedy the distress to which he had so unwarily iv-diieed if 
174F They invested the city closely, and were attentive to }>revent the 
introduction of any supplies or reinforcements ; iievc5‘thel<\ss the bro- 
thers of Chunda-saheh attempted to relieve it. Butla-sahel) advanced 
from Madura with a large convoy of provisions, escorted hy JfOCK) horse 
and 7,000 foot : the Morattoes detached 20,000 men to intercept this 
"T^iiBiforcement, which defended itself with bravery until Buda-sahel) 
fell, when t|ie death of the leader was followed by general root, as it 
always happens in the battles of Iiidostaii : they cut oft* Buda-salieb’s 
head, and sent it to Chunda-saheb as a confirmation of his brother's de- 
feat. Another detachment attacked Saduck-saheb, apjwoaching from 
Dindigul vdth 1,500 horse and 3,000 foot, who were likewise defeated 
after a sharp fight, which ended with the death of Saduck-saheb. 

Chiuwk-saheb, notwithstanding these misfor^QiM«»continued to 
defend the city with great resolution, and protracted the siege until 
the greatest part of his provisions was consumed, and a considerable 
number of his men, with some of his best officers, killed ; the dread 
of famine had also caused many to desert: those remaining, worn 
out with fatigues, called upon him with one voice to suiTender. He 
delivered up the city and himself on the 26th of March, 174d, after 
having sustained a siege of three months. The Moi'attoes placed 
him, with his son, and several principal ofiicers, under the strictest 
confinement, intending to be well paid for the ransom of their per- 
sons. After some time spent in draining Tritchinopoly of all they 
could find valuable in it, they appointed Mormi-row, one of their ge- 
nerals, viceroy of the kingdom, and leaving 14,000 of their best troops 
under his command, returned to their own country, where they con- 
fined their prisoners in a strong fort in the neighbourhood of Satta- 
rah their metropolis. 

The Morattoes, by the possession of Tritchinopoly, were now he- 
pf. enemies, allies to Subder-ally ; and the imprisonment of 
Chimdare,Aeb-'#l moh from the Carnatic, removed the 
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only deader deemed capable of exciting intestine commotions. But 1741 . 
the reseiitineiit of Nkam-al-muluck still remained to be appeased, 
which could only be done by remitting to him those hmge arrears of 
revenues which the Nabob Doast-ally, availing himself of the con- 
vulsions of the eiiipirc, had ' withheld. Subder-ally therefore was 
convinced that a* storm would break upon him from this quarter as 


soon avS Nizam-ahmuluck himself should have none to fear from 
Delhi : but as this time was not yet come, he determined not to ex- 
liaust Ills treasures from the apprehension of dangers, wdiich, although 
probable, were still iincertain; he amused Nizam-al~iimluck mtlT^ 
humble excuses, folded on the poverty to which he pretended to 
be reduced by the incursion of the Morattoes, and even demeaned 
himself so far as to give out he intended to go to Arabia, and there 
spend the remainder of his days in acts of devotion at the tomb of his 
prophet. 

The poverty to which he pretended to be reduced was as little real 
as the spirit ^'-^evotion which he affected, for the greatest part of 
his father’s treasures had been preserved under the care of his mother, 
when she took refuge in Pondicheriy. However, the late calamities 
left such an impression of terror upon Ms mind, that he did not ven- 
ture to keep his court in the open and defenceless city of Arcot, but 1742 
took up his residence in Velore, which was well fortified, and its ci- 
tadel built two hundred years ago by the Morattoes, the strongest in 
the Carnatic : with the same spirit of precaution he sent the women 
and children of his family, together with Ms treasures, to Madrass ; 
giving this preference to the English nation by the advice of Meer- 
assud, who already suspected the connexions which subsisted between 
Chunda-saheb and Mr. Dupleix, the governor of Pondicherry. From 
Velore the Nabob made several visits to his family at Madrass, and 
these journies were reported to Nizam-al-muluck as proofs of Ms inten- 
tion to proceed from thence by sea to Mecca, 

The commanders of all the towns and forts in the Carnatic had 
been assessed in sums proportioned to their incomes, which were le- 
vied at stated periods, in order to discharge the ransom of the pro- 
viD.ce due to the Morattoes. The government of Velore was the 
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^ 1742 ricliest fief subject to the NabobsMp of Arcot, and by the trdisiires 
-which Mortiz-ally inherited fi’om his father, as also by a very parsi- 
monious management of the revenues of his goverjunenb, lie was he- 
come the richest man in the province. Hawing married tlio sister of 
^ Subder-ally, and being likewise nearly related to him by l)irih, li<> 
thought that these titles of kindred, joined kf thif reception whid> 
he gave to the Nabob and his court, would excuse him from the ne- 
cessity of furnishing what remained due of his propoition o1: the ge- 
neral assessment ; but the Nabob, who knew the Morattoos wore not 
"Ho-rbe disappointed with impunity, and who was as unwilling as M'or- 
tiz-ally to (fisburse his private treasures until the« last extremity, de- 
termined to oblige him to fenish his contingent the same 

punctuality as the other governors of the province. Many of these 
were attentive to the conduct of the governor of Velore, and were 
ready to withhold their proportions of the assessment as soon as they 
should find a respectable leader to set the example, and to support 
them in the consequences of refusing to obey thejl^fc.bob’s orders ; 
they therefore confederated with Mortiz-ally, and represented to hiri\ 
that Nizam-al-muluck, the Souhah of the southern provinces, would 
behold with satisfaction even the most desperate measure which might 
be taken by the officers of the Carnatic, against a prince wlio paid so 
little deference to his authority. 

Mortiz-ally, bom cruel and treacherous, liad no restraints in his 
composition to stop his hand from the perpetration of any crime by 
which his avarice, ambition, or revenge could be gratified : he was 
indeed by many suspected of being uncommonly deficient in personal 
courage, but this persuasion seems to have taken its rise from the sus- 
picious habits of his domestic life ; since lie never moved, even in bis 
own palace, without being surrounded by guards, nor ever vontm'cd to 
taste any thing that was not brought to him in a vessel to which his 
wife had affixed her seal. The Nabob therefore held the pusillanimous 
character of his brother-in-law in the gi’eatest contempt, and ajipre- 
hended no danger from a man who lived in perpetual oppreliensionB 
of poison from his own family and domestics, Mortiz-ally still con- 
tinued to evade the payment of his arream of tlie assessment ; and tlie 
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Nabol>' wearied by trifling excnses, one day in public imprudently 1742 
tlircatened to dispossess liiiTi of bi>s government, if lie evaded any — 
longer to comply with bis orders. This outrage immediately flung 
him into the closest connection with the dissatisfied governors, who 
now flattered liis ambition, by assuring him that they would acknow- ^ 
ledge him Nabob bf iJixjot as soon as Subder-ally should be removed. 

The Nabol)’s army was encamped within the suburbs and under 
the walls i)f Velore : a body of guards and a numerous retinue con- 
stantly attended Iiim within the fort, so that he seemed in no danger 
from open violence, or secret treachery. But notliing of the 
spiraey transpired ; nnd he av<is unfortunately confirmed hi his seen- . 
rity by the extreme humility with which Mortiz-ally carried himself 
after the outrage he had received. 

At the time of that festival to which the MahomOdans of Indos- 
tan have the greatest devotion, all the Nabob's servants asked per- 
mission to be absent for two or three days to celebrate it in their own 
families. the usual custom of the courts of Indostan, 

the Nabob suffered all his retinue and guards, excepting four persons, 
to quit him ; and so little was he suspicious of the danger to which 
he exposed himself by this unguarded indulgence, that lie even desired 
some of the officers and menial servants of Mortiz-ally might attend 
him during the absence of his own. Mortiz-ally determined not to 
lose this opportunity, which was such as might never offer again, to 
strike the blow he had meditated. On the 2d of October, the day 
after the Nabob’s retinue had left him, the victuals prepared for his 
table were poisoned. The Nabob had scarcely finished his meal be- 
fore he began to be greatly disordered, and although the strength of 
his constitution, wfith timely assistance, enabled him to throw off the 
mortal effects of the poison, yet it left him much enfeebled. Even 
this attack did not thoroughly awaken his suspicions, which those 
of Mortiz-ally’s family, who waited on him, contributed to stifle, by 
representing his indisposition to be the access of a bilious disorder, 
very common in India. Mortiz-ally knew he had no time to lose, 
and proposed to some of Ms officers, in whom he had the most con- 
fidence, to go and put an end to the Nabob's life. It is said that all 
X refused 
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1742 refused to serve liim in this cruel commission, excepting one,%hose 
-wife Suhder-ally had formeidy debauched ; this man, a Pitan, having 
engaged some Abyssinian slaves, led them at midnight to the Nabob’s 
apartment, where the few servants who ixttended the Nabob were 
'■ asleep round Ms bed. They tvere immediately seined, and prevented 
from making resistance. The Nabob himself, liistiSnl ol taking up 
his awns, attempted to make his escape tlu'ough a window. Tlie 
leader of the assiissins seized him befoi'e he could pass throi^gh it, and 
upbraiding him rvith the injmy of his adultery, and exulting in the 
"^menge he was taking, killed him with several stabs of a poniard. 

Meer-assud the Duan was in the fort, and tl>e inviolable attach- 

■ .c 

meiit wlaicli this minister was known to bear to his master^ suggested 
to Mortiz-ally the intention of destroying so dangerous a witness of 
the murder which he had committed. The orders were given to put 
him to death, when some of Mortiz-ally’s oflicers represented to him 
the necessity of preserving the life of a man, from whom alone he 
could obtain that knowledge of the aifairs of^^&^Q?aTiatic, which 
would be necessary for his own conduct, as soon as he should be de- 
clared Nabob. These representations were dictated by reverence to 
the character of Meer-assud, whose virtues preserved him in this in- 
stant of imminent danger from the destruction to which he had 
been doomed. 

The gates of the fort of Velore were strictly guard(id during 
this night of terror, and those only who produced a particiihir 
permission were suffered to pas*s out the e.nsuing day. So that the 
news of Subder-ally Khan’s death was carried the next morning 
to the army encamped near Velore, by emissaries employed by Mirr- 
tiz-ally himself who represented it as an accident i.n which tlieir 
master had no part, and imputed it to the sudden rcsentineiib of some 
of the principal officers, of whom the Nabob had treated several 
with ignominious language, and had affronted one by a blow. But 
such was the general opinion of Mortiz-ally’s character, that the 
soldiery immediately flew to their arms, and cried out in tumult, 
Nabob had been assassinated by the. governor of Velora 
The' officers of the army were absent celebrating the 

feast 
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foastfand tlie soldiery left to their own. conduct, in the first hnpulse .^1742 
of detcsstation, thveatenod to storm the fort immediately, aiuBto inassa- — ' 

ere all who AYcro in it; but, on recollection of its streng-th, this reso- 
liition su!>sid.(,sd, arid they agreed to Avait the return of their officeiAs, 

In '.loro tliey slL<.nil<l j>r^)ceed to extremities. Tlie emissaries of Mortiz- 
al!y look advantage of this saspoiisio.ii of tlicir rage, and called to their 
recollection the great; arrears of pay, which wore due to them from 
Snhder-aily, wlio, although well able, had constantly evaded to satisfy 
their demands : whereas if tlie army, they said, would admit Mortiz- 
ally’s pretciisious to tlie .Nabobship of Arcot, and dec.lare in his ta- 
voiir, ho would doulMoss agree to pay all that was due to them. 

Tlie armies of the Mahoinedan princes of Indostati are composed ^ 
of a number of distinct bodies of troops inlisted by different leaders ; 
who, with their bands, enter into, and quit the service of different 
princes, according to the advantages which they expect to receive. 

Hence the de^i^ree of reruince which a prince can have on his army 
is proportioned treasures of which he is possessed, joined to 

his inclination to disburse them ; and it is common in tlie wars of 
Indostan to see large bodies of troops going over to the enemy on 
the very field of battle. The army at Velore forgot its resentments 
against Mortiz-ally in proportion as the terms proposed by his emis- 
saries appeared to be real. The officers, as they arrived in the camp, 
were immediately brought over to his interest by jpresents i accounts 
were adjusted, times of pa.yment were stipulated, and all, officers as 
viT-ell as soldiers, agreed to acknowledge Mortiz-ally Nabob of the 
Carnatic, within two days after he had murdered Snbder-ally. 

Mortiz-ally now pitched Ids tents without the gates of Velore, 
and caused himself to be proclaimed Nabob. In November he made 
his entry with pomp into the city of Arcot, and was again proclaimed 
there. 

As soon as the first agitations which this sudden and unexpected 
revolution had occasioned began to subside, several of the principal 
officers in the Carnatic communicated to one anotl.ier their senti- 
ments on his accession, and concurred in a detestation of it : These 
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1742 applied to Morari-iw, tlie; Moitittoe governor of Tritc4iiiK)}>olf, wlio 
did not li^'isitate to declare openly against luiu. Tlie Englisli at 
Mado-ass were requested to protect the son and fannly of.Snhder-allAq 
together with their wealth, notwithstanding any nioiiaces Avhich 
they might receive from Mortiz-ally ; who did not iall. to ilciinind 
thi>s prey, and had the vexation to find it placed out ol his readn 
Several of the principal officers of the army, atoii hy the friends of 
Subder-ally’s family, engaged to effect a general }‘evolt. On a siuh 
den the army demanded immediate payment of the whole of tlieir 

atIucIi at Velore they had agreed to roceiA^e at distant periods, 
and surrounding the palace in tumult, accompanied their demands 
AAith threats. 

Mortiz-ally had not courage to stand this storm ; hut immedi- 
ately determined to place himself out of the reach of danger. Wo- 
men of rank in Indostan iiev'er appear in. public ; and travel in 
covered carriages, AAdiich are very rarely stopped or examined even 
in times of suspicion. He therefore disguised h i Tr^ ^siatf mi a woman's 
dress, quitted Arcot in the night, in a covered Pallankin, accom- 
panied by several female attendants, and in this equipage gained Ins 
fort of V^elore without interruption. 

As soon as his flight was discovered, the army proclaimed Seid 
Maliomod Khan, tlie son of Subder-ally, an infant who resided in 
Madrass Avith his mother. The government of the j, province 
entrusted to a Doan chosen by the friends of the family, and the 
young Nabob and his mother were removed from Madrass to Van- 
diwash, the fort of Tuckia-saheb, who had manied one of the sisters 
of Subder-ally, 

1743 These revolutions in the Carnatic happened at a time AAdien Ni- 
zam-al-rnuiuck, having no longer any thing to apprehend from tins 
politics of the court of Delhi, where he had obtained for his son 
Glia^ii-o’din Khan the post of captain general of the Moguls armies, 
was preparing to visit the Carnatic. He left Gol-Kondah i!i the 
beginning of the year 1743, and aniA^^ed at Arcot in the month of 
March following. His army is said to have consisted of 80,000 
horse and 200,000 foot. .Them numbers, and the reputation of tlicir 
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leadc?, deterred all the princes of the countries tliroiigb which they 174S 
passed from making any resistance : and they entered the i^roYince 
Arcot with as little opposition. When arrived at the city, Mzaiii- 
al-innliick was struck with ama.zement at the aiiarcliy which pre- 
vailed in every part of the government. Every governor of a fort, 
and every comnifmder of a district, liad assumed the title of Nabob, 
and had given to the oflicers of his retinue the same names as dis- 
tinguished the persons who held the most considerable cinployinejits 
in the court of the Soubah. One day, after having reccivctl the 
homage of several of these little lords, Nkani-al-iimliick said, 
ho had that day seen no less than eigliteen Nabobs in tli,e Carnatic ; 
whereas ho had always imagined that there was but one in all the 
southern provinces. Ho then turned to his guards, and ordered 
them to scourge the first person who, for the future, should in his 
presence assume the title of Nabob. 

The ' young son of Siibder-ally, ■ accompanied ■ by several of liis 
principal ofthN^r ^|)ai^d his visit of bomage to the Soii 1 }ali, wlio re- 
fused him tilt', permission of returning to Vandiwasli, and ordered 
some of bis own oflicers to take charge of his person, directing tli€uii 
to treat him with lenity and respect, Ho then appoiiit'ed Coja Ab- 
dulla Kban, the general of his 'army, Nabob of Arcot, and of all its 
dependencies, and sent a stiininons to Moraii-row the governor of 
Triichinopoly, to surrender the city., Finding that the Morattoe 
persisted in refusing to obey his orders, he marclied with his whole 
army, and sat down before it: 'presents ,and promises supplied the 
place of hostilities in reducing it. In the month of August Morari- 
row evacuated Tritchinopoly, and soon after quitted the Carnatic 
with all his Morattoes. 

Nizam-al-muluck having thus settled the affairs of the province 1744 
without unsheathing the sword, returned to Gol-Kondali. Coja Ab- 
dullah continued to command the army until it arrived there ; leav- 
ing one of his dependants to administer the government of Arcot 
during his absence. It was not before the month of March in the 
next year that he prepared to return, and after having been distin- 
guished “witli particular honours on the day that he took leave of the 
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1744 Soubali, was the next morning fomid dead in liis l>cd. His^body 
' v'-^%l 3 ore marks of poison ; but as the hand from which i6 came 
could never be discovered, it was imputed to the person who received 
the most ad\%ntage from it, by succeeding liim in tlie govenimenfc 
of the Carnatic. This was AnVar-odean, who was ioimcHliately 
nominated to that employment, and arrived at'AriBt in the month 
of April. 

The introduction of this stranger into the Carnatic was tlie source 
of many of the events which it is the intention of this narrative to 
; and there are so many and such injurious misrepre- 
sentations of his origin, and of that part of his iife which preceded 
his accession to the Nabobship, that it is necessary to invalidate them 
by an impartial description of Ms history. 

Anaivar, the father of AnSvar-odean, distinguished liimself by 
his great erudition, and by the application of it to explanations of the 
original text of the Koran : he made the pilgrimage of Mecca, with- 
out which proof of piety it is difficult, among^JdaJjpijsiedans, to ac- 
quire the reputation of a truly devout man. At his retuiii from 
this voyage he was appointed by Aurengzebe, to be one of those 
religious officers who are appointed to offer up daily pnayers for the 
health and prosperity of the sovereign. In consequence of this ap- 
pointment, he received a pension, and \vas ennobled by being 
ranked as a commander of 250 horse, with the right of taking the 
title of Khan, wHch signifies Lord, or rather Chieftain. This title 
wmuld appear incompatible with the character of a religious man, if 
every title of nobility in Indostan did not consist in a military com- 
mission ; by which it is supposed, although rarely insisted on, that 
the person who receives the commission shall maintain a certain 
number of liorse for the Emperor's service. With these honourB 
and advantages Anawar retired to Gopee-mahoo, and there finished 
his days. 

His son An’war-odean went to court with recommendations from 
his father, which procured him a title of the same rank a>s had been 
given to his father : he was afterwards raised to the command of 
500 horse, was appointed governor of the district of Coora-Qeha- 
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iiabau. Ill success, or peiiuips ill ' coiidiict, preYeiiiiiig froin 1744 

being able to pay tlie usual revenues of liis government to tlie 
lie quitted it privately and went ■ to , iLinedabad. ' Herev'Gazi-o’din 
Khai), tlie Soiibah of tlio soutlierii provinces, gave liini a post of 
considerable trust) and profit in tlie- city .. of Surat, • wliilst Ms friends ^ 
at Delhi took e«>c m prevent . further enquiries concerning him, by 
reporting him dead After the death of Gazi-o’diii Khan, father of 
Nizaiii-ahinuluck, An’wmvodcan went to pay his court to Nizam- 
al--iniiluck, wlio had succeeded to the Soubahship of the south ern 
provinces, and was by him appointed Nabob of the Yalore and 
mondrum countries? which he governed from the year 17^5 to 1741. 

When Nizani-al-inuluck was preparing to ^usit the Carnatic, AnSvar- 
odean attended his court, and was left by him in one of the princi- 
pal stations in the city and territoiy of Gol-Konclah ; and a very 
few days after the death of Coja Abdulla, Ni^am-ai-miiliick ap- 
pointed him to administer the government of the Carnatic, in 
choice he seems ^ojm ve been inflnenccd by liis opinion of the ne- 
cessity of placing a province, in which he suspected commotions, 
under the direction of a brave and experienced soldier ; such was 
AnVar-odean. 

There is no country in which the titles of descent are less in- 
striunental to the fortunes of men than they are in Indostan ; none 
but those of the royal blood are considered as hereditary nobility ; to 
all others, the exclusion is so absoliite, that a new act from the sover- 
eign is necessary to ennoble even the son of the Grand Vizir of 
the empire. The field of fortune is open to every man who has 
courage enough to make use of his sword, or to whom nature has 
given superior talents of mind. Hence it happens, that half the 
grandees of Indostan have arrived to the highest employments in the 
empire finm conditions not less humble than that of An’war-odean 
Khan ; against whose accession to the Nabobship of the Carnatic, the 
people had taken an aversion, from causes independent of his per- 
sonal character. 

During the 30 years which preceded the visitation of Nizam-ai- 
muluck, the Carnatic had been governed by the same frmily, in a 
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1744 suceoBsioa of three Nabobs, who, availing 
v^v-^onfusion of the empire, had acquired a greater f , 

fice than is the usual lot of governoi-s m ludostan. _ 1 ho Nabobs i. 
this family, ednsidering the sovereignty as a kind ot inheritance, i.u. 
rnot conducted themselves in their administration with that siniit ol 
ravacm, which is the usual consequence of uncortaA a, ml tuumi oi > 
possession. The revenues of the Carnatic depend upon the harvests 
of grain, and these on the quantities of water, which arc reserved to 
supply the defect of rain during the dry season of the year : lor this 
-^UBPose vast reseiwoirs have been formed, of wluch not only the con- 
struction, but even the repairs in cases of inundation require an e.v- 
pence much'beyond the faculties of the fiumer or renter ot the land. 
If therefore the avarice of the prince with-holds his hand from the 
preservation of these sources of foi-tility, luid at the same time dic- 
tates to him an inflexible resolution of receiving his usual incomes ; 
the farmer oppressed, oppresses the labourer, and the misery ot the 
people becomes pomplete, by the vexations of coUectpi» exorcised in 
times of scarcity, of which the cruel parsimony oi the prince has been 

the principal cause. _ i • i i. i 

It is not therefore to be wondered at that 'the province which hac 

felt the good effects of a mild and generous administration, from the 
reigns of the family of SadatuUa Khan, should behold with regret 
the introduction of any stranger whomsoever to govern the Carnatic. 
The young son of Subder-aUy was the only person whom the pro- 
vince wislied to see their ruler. 

In deference to this afiection, and from the danger of shocking it 
at once too violently, Nizam-al-muluck gave out that he intended 
to confer the Nabobship of Arcot on this youth, as soon as he should 
arrive at the age of manhood. At the same time he gave An war- 
odean Khan all the powers necessary for governing the Carnatic dur- 
iog this interval, and committed the young prince to his^ care, with 
the authority of a guardian. From the palpable impropriety of re- 
posing so delicate a trust in the very person to whom the gr^test 
twould accrue from an unfeithful discharge of it, Niisam- 
aJ-multt^'ithay.;be’ta?isp^^ dissembled throughout this 

transaction 
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tfansaetion. The general joy with which the youth was received, ^ 
on his arrival in the province, eclipsed all the homage thiy; was paid 
to the sov(>i'eign power of his guardian; and it is supposed that the 
provisional 'Nulioh did nut hehold without jealousy these demonstra- 
tions of the public atfaichmcnb to the son of Sultder-ally. 

An’ wav-odtau ’‘however did not discover any symptoms of dis- 
content in his treatment of the young prince : on the contrary, he 
maintained him in a splendor adequate to his birth, and assigned the 
j)alace in the fort of Arcot for his residence. Here the young Sei^^ 
Mahomed passed some time without any other inquietude, than thnt 
which he received "from the importunities of a hand of Pitan soldiers, 
who had been in the service of his father, and who pretended that a 

long arrear of pay was due to them. 

The Ktans, whose country is in the most northern part of the 
Empire, are the bravest of the Mahomedan soldiery levied in Indos- 
tan. From a consciousness of this superiority, together with a re- 
liance on thom^iomil connection which exists amongst them how- 
soever dispersed the services of different princes, they have 

acquired an insolence and audacity of manners, which distinguishes 
them, as much as the hardness of their physiognomy, from every 
other race of men in the Empire : they treat even the lords they 
serve with very little of that respect which characterises all the other 
dependents of a sovereign in Indostan. From the known ferocity 
of their temper, it ' is thought dangerous to inflict punishment on 
them, even when they deserve it ; as a strong spirit of revenge has 
familiarised them with assassination, which they seldom fail to em- 
ploy whenever the smallness of their numbers disables them from 
taking vengeance by more open attacks. The Pitans, who had 
served Subte-ally Khan, continued to present themselves every day 
before his son, demanding their arrears with clamour and ™o- 

In the month of June a wedding of oae of the relations of Sub- 
der-ally was celebrated in the fort of The young prince, as 

being the bead of the family, was invited to preside at the ceremony. 

The customary invitations were likewise given to all the other rek- 
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ITJ?*!? tioiis, many of whom were^,. lords of governments in tlie (Jama- 
; among these was Mortiz-ally. The young Seid llahoiued was 
taught to conceal the emotions he naturally felt at seeing the niia*- 
clerer of his ^ther named in the list of his friends as a guest invited 
-with his approbation. Such are the manners of^a court in Indostan. 
It was thought that Mortisi-ally would not venture Iris person out of 
the forts of Velore, during the first days of a new adiniiiistration ; but. 
in contradiction to this notion^ he came to Arcot, and presented 
himself before the young prince, as one of the guests at the wedding ; 

was treated with distinction and respect by the regent Nabob 
An’war-odeip:! Kliaii, who was likewise invited to the wedding. 

On the day appointed for the solemnization of the marriage, 
twelve Pitans, with the captain of the band, presented themselves 
before the young prince, and demanded their arreai'S with a more 
determined spirit of insolence than they had hitherto shewn in any 
of their former applications. It is reckoned the higliest indignity 
that call:, be offered to a soldier, to order him t^rejai^e<rby an expres- 
sion of contempt; and if any violence is employed to remove him, 
he generally resents it in the instant witli blood-shed. These con- 
siderations were not sufficient to restrain the zeal of Seid Mahomed's 
attendants from resenting the insult which was offered to their 
prince ; and finding that expostulations did not prevail, they seized 
on the Pitans, and turned them out of the palace by force. The 
Pitans suffered themselves to be removed mth much less resistance 
than it was expected they would have made against a treatment so 
repugnant to the ideas which these haughty soldiers enteitain of 
their own importance. The same day they advanced again into the 
presence of Seid Mahomed, and apologized for their disrespectful 
behaviour: their submissions suppressed all suspicions of their con- 
duct during the remaining pari of the day. 

In the evening Seid Mahomed, with Mortiz-aJly and most of the 
other guests, were assembled, and as soon as the young prince was in- 
' An’war-odean was approaching, he arose from his scat, 

mto,the vestibule of the hall, intefidiagrio pay his guardian 
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led iiito the palace. He was attended by all the other guests, and 
inaaiy of his own officers and guards. The thirteen Pitans, who 
had made their submission in the morning, appeared the foremost of 
the spectators in the court below, and distinguished themselves by the 
affiectation of great reverence in their manner of saluting Said Maho-^^^ ^ 
mod Khan, as sdbn as he appeared in the vestibule. After these 
compliments, their captain, with the appearance of a man sensible 
that he Iiad offended his loid, and intended to submit himself at his 
feet, ascended the stops, and was permitted to approach witliin the 
reach of his person ; when the assassin drew a dagger, and at && 
first blow stabbed hkn to the heart. 

A thousand swords and poignards were di'awn in an instant : the 
murderer was cut to pieces on the very spot ; and ten of liis accom- 
plices suffered the same fate from the fury of the multitude below. 
During this scene of bloodshed, AnVar-odean Khan arrived, and 
endeavoured to calm the general trepidation, by giving such orders 
as were necoss^Hy,.;^ the discovery of the conspirators ; for the mul- 
titude had already persuaded themselves that the Pitans had been 
employed by some superior power. 

All who beheld the young prince deprived of life by this assassina- 
tion, were instantly struck with the remembrance of the murder of 
his &ther committed in Velore ; murmurs from many had already de- 
clared the suspieio3is that were entertained of Mortiz-ally, when it 
was reported, that, during the general confusion, he had gained the 
gates of the fort, where a large body of cavalry and other troops, which 
composed his retinue, were waiting for him ; and that, surrounded by 
these guards, he was akeady on Hs way to Velore, The precipi- 
tation of this flight, which appeared as much the consequence of previ- 
ous dispositions as the effect of sudden fear, left no doubt that he was 
the author of the assassination. Nothing was now heard but curses 
and imprecations on his head, for the murder of the innocent and 
much-loved Seid Mahomed Khan, and for the mui*der of the father 
of this unfortunate prince. The people saw themselves obliged 
to confine their indignation to these expressions of it ; for the 
strength of Mortiz-ally’s escort required a larger body of cavaby 
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u tTian could be assembled witliiu the time 

wo. th.. .oneo 

““St^now .coivod ode. from AnVM-odo.n to roto 

- to their homee ; mid. » meo *ack witJ. diemjy 

.„ity, a»,eml>W in secret eomptmies, to eommnn.ea.e then thoughts 

nni iBro -mni-dpr of which they had been spectators. 

An’war-odean, either actuated by the same spirit of indignation as 
the peZle or affecting the appearance of it, not only removed the 

“tans in his service from their employments, but also gave ordeis 

tot aU of that nation should immediately quit the city ; and, as a 
stoufi proof of his resentment, caused their house._ to be razed to 
the ground, a mark of infamy rarely practised, excepting the persons 

whom it is intended to stigmatize, have deserved 

But these expressions of indignation did not exempt hmi from im 

putations. Many persona of rank and power m the proving 

tot they had discovered secrets, which conv^ Aem that the 
assassination was the result of a confederacy between him and 

^ that the respect and attachment wHch were she^ by 

all ranks of people to Seid Mahomed, joined to the 
which his relations bore in the Carnatic, by possessing the tot forts 
aad governments in the province, had fiUed the imnd o An war- 
odean Khan with apprehensions of conspiracies and revolte wtoh 
mi to at one time or other remove him, in order to place_ Seid Ma- 
homed in the sovereignty : that, actuated by these suspicions, he 
regarded the destruction of Seid Mahomed aB_ necessary to Ins own 
seewity, and was only with-held from executing it by t e rea o 
Nizam-al-muluck’s resentment ; which suggested to him the scheme 
of practising on Mortiz-aJIy, by such insinuations and offers as might 
induce him to undertake the destruction of Seid Mahomed ; but m 
such a manner, that, if a discovery should be made, the murder mig 
, he imimted to Mortiz-aUy alone ; who being persuaffed of the pro- 
haJahlgrpf .a evolution in favour of Seid ^homed, and rea ^ 
Ah A ' "ii m r fi . rii' 'rt f' lyrajnm lajiardBr of his father, hired the 
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assassins, having previously assured himself of protection from AnVar- 
oclean Khan, and even of rewards by an encrease of the Domain of 
Velore. ■ 

The secrets of the princes of Indostan are very difficult to be dis- 
covered. In affair’s o5 consequence nothing, except in the most equi- 
vocal terms, is ever given by them in writing ; and whenever the mat- 
ter is of great inportance or iniquity, it is trusted to a messenger, a 
man of low rank and great cunning, who bears a letter of recommen- 
dation, testifying that he is to be trusted in all he says. So indefinii^ 
a commission reserves to the lord who gives it, the resource of dis- 
avowing the transaction of his agent ; and this he p.ever fails to do, 
whenever the iniquity is discovered. Hence the public in Indostan, 
deprived of authentic evidence, are left to judge of the actions of 
their rulers either from probable conjectures, or from the general 
idea of their characters. The constitution and defects of the go- 
vernment have rendered poisons and assassinations, in tho^^practice of 
the great, the method of removing those who stand in 

opposition to the ambition of others ; insomuch that a history of one 
century in Indostan, would furnish more examples of this nature than 
can be found in the history of one half of the kingdoms of Europe since 
the time of Charlemagne, From the frequency of these enormous 
practices, evert the deaths which happen in the common course of 
nature, are imputed to those who receive immediate advantage from 
them, ' Such were the principles on which the people of the Car- 
natic judged and condemned AnVar-odean Khan for the murder of 
Seid Mahomed ; although no positive proofs were brought of his 
having been accessory to it. The most probable argument against 
him was founded on the early appearance of Mortiz-ally at Arcot 
in the days of a new administration. This wiis thought incom- 
patible with the wariness of his character, without supposing a con- 
nection which assui-ed liim of protection from AnVar-odean. 

AnVar-odean strongly denied all connections with Mortiz-aliy, and 
challenged any proof to be brought that either he himself, or any of 
his dependents, had ever had any correspondence with the Pitans 

I 2 who, 
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174i4?swlio committed the murder ; wMcli lie attributed solely to Mortiz- 
ally, alledging as a proof, that the Ktaus had often, been at Velore, 
and were knpwn to have received many marks of fiivour from hinu 
On the other hand Mortiz-ally retorted the accusation, but brought 
^ no testimonies to support his assertion : It was supposed that the only 
proofs which he could have brought against An’war-odean, would at 
the same time have condemned himself. 

Although An’war-odean was not able to exculpate himself in the 
. 1 ^. Opinion of liis subjects, he found means to convince his superior, Ni~ 
zam-al-muluck, that he was entirely innocent oft the blood of Seid 
Mahomed. ^Nizam-ahmuluck, who never did any thing by halves, 
thought it necessary to give him support, in proportion as he became 
odious to the Carnatic, and sent him a full and regular commission 
for the Nabobship of Arcot soon after the death of Seid Mahomed. 
The province, irritated by their aversion to a lord, whose sovereignty 
destroyed their hopes of being ruled by one of the family they so 
much loved, complained loudly of the avarice «#**|)arsimony of his 
government, and contrasted it, much to his disadvantage, with that 
of their former Nabobs. 

War was now declared between Great Britain and France, in con- 
sequence of which a squadron of English men of war appeared in the 
Indian seas. It consisted of two 60 gun ships, one of 50, and a fiigate 
of 20 guns : these ships did not come immediately to the English 
settlements in Indostan, but passing beyond them, cruised in two divi- 
sions in the straits of Sunda and Malacca. They took in these stations 
three French ships returning from China to Europe, and one return- 
ing from Manilha to Pondicherry ; the cargoes of which produced 
180,000Z. sterling. They also took a French ship at Atchin, which 
was converted into an English man of war of 40 guns, and called the 
Medway’s Prize. After rendezvousing at Batavia, the squadron 
united appeared on the coast of Coromandel in the xnonth of July 
1746 which time the garrison of Pondicheixy consisted of no 

more than 436 Europeans, its fortifications were not completed, 
and no French squadim had hitherto appeared in India. 

^ The 
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Tlio appearance of tlie Englisli sqiiad^^ and the report of the J[745 
reinforcements wMch they expected from England, alarmed Mr. Dii- 
pleix for the safety of Pondicherry. He prevailed on the Nabob 
An' war-odeaii to insist with the government of Madniss, that the 
Englisli ships of war should not commit any hostilities by land against ^ 
the French possessions in the territories of Arcot ; but the Nabob at 
the same time assured the English, that he would oblige the Frencli. 
to observe tbe same law of neutrality, if their force 'should hereafter 
become superior to that of the English. The government of Ma- 
drass remonstrated, that they were always ready to obey "his 
mands as far as their power extended ; but that Mr. Barn^^t, the com- 
mander of the English squadron, was the immediate officer of the 
King of Great Britain, by whose orders and commission he acted, 
independent of the East India company's agents at Madi*ass. The 
Nabob replied, that all officers of the English nation who came to 
the coast of Coromandel were equally obliged to respect his govern- 
ment in the -Ga^mtic ; and that if Mr. Barnet, with his squadron, 
should venture to act contrary to the orders he liad now given, the 
town of Madrass should atone for their disobedience. 

These threats made so much impression upon the government of 
Madrass, that they requested and prevailed on Commodore .Barnet to 
con&xe his operations to the sea. He therefore sent one of the 50 gun 
ships to cruise in the road of Balasote, at the entrance of the river 
Ganges, where she took two or three French ships returning from 
different parts of India to the French settlements in Bengal. The 
rest of the squadron left the coast of Coromandel to avoid the ap- 
proachiog stormy season, and went to Mergui, a port situated on the 
coast which lies opposite to that of Coromandel in the Qulph of 
Bengal.” 

In the beginning of the year 1746 the squadron returned to the 
coast of Coromandel, and were reinforced by two 50 gun ships, and 
a frigate of 20 guns, from England : but at this time the 60 gun 
ship, in which Mr. Barnet hoisted his flag, Was found unfit for action, 
and, together with the 20 gun ship which came first into India, was 
. sent back to' -England, 
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There was now certain intelligence that a Tf® 

preparinc^.to come on the coast of Coromandel, when that of the 
Eimhsh was depxived of one of its principal advantages by- losmg . 
C^m dore Wet, who died at Fort St. David’s in Apnl His 
ir happening at a time when the English aftairs in Into were 
threatened with danger, was generally regretted as a public loss, and 
indeed he was a man of great abilities in sea affairs. 

Early in the morning of the 25th of June, the English squadi on 
cruising to the southward of Fort St. David, near Negapatnam, de- 
8-ied that of the French arriving on the coast of Coromandel It 
consisted ol nine ships, which were commanded by Mr. De la Boui- 
donnais, who had equipped them at the isle of Mauritius, and after- 
wards, when scattered by a hurricane, had resisted them in the islant 
of Madagascar, overcoming the greatest difficulties with sue ince- 
fatigable perseverance and activity, as intitles him to a repu a ion 
equal to that of the ablest marine ofdcer his country has produced. 
Of these ships one mounted 26 guns, two 28 ,^^og&. 80 ; three 34, one 
m and that on board of wMch Mr. De la Bourdonnais hoisted his 
mounted 70 guns, of which 60 were 18 pounders. There w-ere 
hut 14 other guns of this size in the whole squadron, the rest being 
12 and 8 pounders. All hut the 70 gun ship were bored to momt 
more guns than the number with which Mr. De la Bourdonnais had 
been able to equip them ; and five of them for 50 guns. On hoard 
of the ships were 3,300 men, of which 700 were either Cafees or 
Lascars : 3 or 400 of the whole number were rendered unfit for ser- 
vice by sideness. . T. C KA 

The English squadron consisted of one 60 gun ship, three oi oU, 

one of 40, and one frigate of 20 guns, which was too smaU to be 
brought into the action. The number of men did not amoimt to one 
half of that in the French squadron : but the English had greatly the^ 
advantage in the weight of their cannon, by which the fortune of 
engagements at sea is at present generally decided ; and they like- 
wise sailed better than the French, and were worked with much 

^ blowing the ad,fii*ant0ges and disadvantages 

of his iihpeiidijig engagement by 
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boaraing the English ships, if it were possible to bring liis own into 1746 
tlie situations necessary to accomplish this design. Mr. Peyton, who 
commanded the Eiiglisli sqtiadron, perceiving this intention, de- 
termined to engage with his squadron nearer to the wnd than that 
of the enemy, since in this situation their efibrts to board would ^ 
be easily avoided^, and a gimt part of the day was employed in pre- 
serving this advantage. It was not until 4 in the afternoon that 
the fight began : it was maintained at such a distance that the fire 
of the small arms from the French sliips, notwithstanding the gi*eat 
numbers and expertness of their musketeers, did very little exe<^ ^ 
tion; but, on the ^ther hand, the cannon of the English, from the 
same cause, did much less than might have been expected from 
them in a closer engagement. The %ht finished with the entrance 
of the night ; about 35 men were killed in the English squadron 
and the greatest part of these on board the Medway's Prize. We 
are not exactly informed of the loss sustained by the French ; but 
it was believed t^t the killed and wounded together did not amount 
to less than 300. One of their ships, which mounted SO guns, was 
in less than half an hour dismasted, and so much shattered, that 
immediately after the action, Mr. De la Bourdonnais ordered her to 
proceed to Bengal to be refitted in the Ganges. 

The next morning Mr. Peyton called a council of war, when, on a 
review of the condition of the squadron, it was not thought prudent, 
especially as the 60 gun ahip was extremely leaky, to . venture a second 
engagement, before the damages it had sustained were repaired. In 
consequence of this resolution, the ships made sail for the harbour of 
Trineanomalee in the island of Ceylon, and in the evening lost sight 
of the French squadron, which had lain to the whole day, as if chal- 
lenging the English, who were to windward, to bear down and re- 
new the fight. This appearance of resolution in Mr* De la Bour- 
donnais was no more than a feint, practised to deter the English from 
doing what he most dreaded of his ships had expended the 

greatest part of their ammunition, and several of them had mot victuahi 
on board for twenty-four hours. 

In the night of the ensuing day the French squadron, now consisting 
qf eight ships, arrived in the road of Pondicherry ; where Mr. Du- 
5 pleix. 
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1746 pleix commanded, for the French East India company, all the es- 
"^■v'^tahlishments of his nation in India, the islands of Mauritius and. 
Bourbon e'xcepted. These -were under the government of Mr. De la 
Bourdonnais, to whom all the operations of the squad.ron were in- 
• trusted, independent of the controul of Mr. Dupleix. 

The reputation and riches which it was probablcT Mr. De la Bour- 
donnais would gain in the command of his armament, created jealousy 
in the mjnd of Mr. Dupleix. Dissensions arose between the two 
commanders : but the zeal of Mr. De la Bourdonnais did not suffer 
“ tibe, interests of his nation to be sacrificed to them. Judging tliat the 
force which^he commanded could not be employed by land with any 
probability of success, until the English squadron should be either 
ruined or forced to quit the coast of Coromandel ; he determined to 
go in quest of them as soon as his own ships were refitted and pro- 
vided with 80 or 40 pieces more of heavy cannon than they mounted 
on leaving the island of Mauritius. 

On the 24th of July the Erench squadron sailed^om Pondicherry, 
working to the southward against the southern monsoon, and on 
the 6th of August discovered the English, which had been refitted 
at Trincanomalee. The English perceiving the addition of cannon 
with which the enemy had been supplied at Pondicherry, avoided an 
engagement. The two squadrons were three days in sight of each 
other, after which, according to Mr. De la Bourdonnais's account, 
the English ships, availing themselves of the advantage of sailing bet- 
ter than the French, disappeared. 

Mr. De la Bourdonnais returned with Ms ships to Pondicheny, 
imagining that the English squadron would remain on the coast of 
Coromandel, at least with the hope of deterring Mm from attempt- 
ing any operations against the English settlements. But encouraged 
by their shyness at the last meeting, he now determined to lay siege 
to Madrass. 

, The English, informed of the preparations which were making 
at Pondicherry to attack them, called on the Nabob to fulfil 
Ms promise^ of restraining the French from committing hostilities 
against, them by land. But they omitted to employ the most certain 
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means of obtaining his protection, by neglecting to accompany their -^1746 
application for his assistance with a present of money. ^ This ill- 
judged parsimony left the Nabob so lukewarm in their interests, that 
althoiigli he did not give Mr. Dupleix a positive permission, he re- 
frained from making^ any preparations, or even from using menaces 
to prevent the Il’ench from attacking Madrass. 

This settlement had been abont 100 years the principal establish- 
ment of the Englisli nation on the coast of Coromandel. It was 
in a territory granted by the Great Mogul to the East India com- 
pany, which extended about five miles along the sea shore, and aboSi 
one mile in land. The town consisted of three divisions ;''that to the 
south extended about 400 yards in length from' north to south, and 
about 100 yards in breadth : none but the English, or other Euro- 
peans under their protection, resided in this division, which con- 
tained about 50 good houses, an English and a Koman Catholic 
Church, together with the residence of the factory, and other build- 
ings belonging t(x4'll!^ company : it was surrounded with a slender 
wall, defended with four bastions and as many batteries, but these 
were very slight and defective in their construction, nor had they 
any outworks to defend them : this quarter has long been known 
in Europe by the name of Fort St. George, and was in India called 
for distinction the White Town. On the north of this, and con- 
tiguous, was another division, much larger and worse fortified, in 
whicli were many very good habitatiolis belonging to the Armenian 
and to the richest of the Indian merchants, who resided in the com- 
pany’s territory : this quarter was called the Black Town. Beyond 
this division, and to the north of it, was a suburb, where the Indian 
natives of all ’ ranks had their habitations promiscuously. Besides 
these three divisions, which composed the town of Madrass, there 
were two large and populous villages about a mile to the southward 
of it, within the company’s territory, and these were likewise inha- 
bited by Indian natives. 

The trade from England to the coast of Coromandel, together 
with that which is carried on by merchants of various nations from 
one part of India to another, had raised Madrass to a degree of opu- 
lence and reputation, which rendered it inferior to none of the Eu- 
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1746%.ropean establishments in India, excepting Goa and Batavia, there 
-were 250,000 inhabitants in the company’s territory, of which the 
gr-eatest part were natives of India of various casts and religions : 
amongst these were three or four thousand of those Indian Christians 
* who call themselves Portuguese, and pretend to be descended from 
that nation. The English in the colony did not efceed the number 
of 300 men : and 200 of these were the soldiers of the g-aixison ; but 
none of them excepting two or three of their officers, had ever seen 
any other service than that of the parade : the rest of the English 
inhabitants, solely employed in the occupations of commerce, were 
still more unfit for military services. At the sanfe time the defence 
of the place depended on this small number of English subjects ; for 
it was kno^vn that the rest of the inhabitants, regaining themselves 
as neutrals, would take flight on the first approach of danger. 

On the 18th of August the French squadron appeared and can- 
nonaded the town, but without doing any damage. They attempted 
to take a ship belonging to the English comp ly ^ut of the road ; 
but she moved into shoal-water, so near the batteries of the fort, 
that the French did not venture to att^k her with armed boats ; 
and it was evident, from the unskilfdness of their operations during 
this craise, that Mr. De la Bourdonnais did not command them in 
person : he was at this time in Pondicherry, confined to his bed by 
sickness. 

Tlae protection of the English settlements on the coast of Coro- 
mandel was the principal object for which the squadron had been sent 
into India ; and their appearance before Madrass was at this time 
thought so necessary to its defence, that the inhabitants were in 
hourly expectation of seeing them, although they had received no in- 
telligence of them since they were last seen, six weeks before, by Mr. 
De la Bourdonnais. The consternation of the town was tlierefore 
little less than despair, when it was reported that they had appeared 
on the 23d of August 30 miles to the northward of Madrass, in sight 
Pute^ settlement of PaUiaeatte, from whence they had again 
pptjqij^j tq, s^, and disapipeared. They proce;^ed, to Bengal ; for, the 
60 fwfid, the shock of firing her 
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own cannon would sink her, if she should be brought into an engage-.:* 1746 
ment . . ■ ■ .. . 

On tlie M of September the French squadron anchored four leagues 
to the south of Madrass, having on board the troops, artillery and 
stores intended for the siege. Here a part of the troops was landed, 
and marching ai\mg the coast advanced the next day within cannon 
shot of the town, whore the rest of the soldiers were landed. The 
whole consisted of 1,100 Europeans, 400 Gaffres, and 400 Indian 
natives disciplined in the Eiu'opean manner. There remained on 
board of the squadron 1,800 European mariners. 

Mr, De la Bodrdonnais directed his attack against* the White 
Town, in which the English resided : the northern side of this di- 
vision could not be attacked by cannon, as the houses of the next 
division almost touched the wall, which separated them from each 
other : the eastern side could only be battered fi'om the sea ; but the 
south and west lay open to the plain. On the 7th of September the 
French began tovbofljbard the town, from a battery of nine mortars, 
which they erected to the westward, under the shelter of a large 
house, within 500 yards of the walls. In the evening three of their 
largest ships drew as near as the depth of water would permit, and 
cannonaded the town. In the night Mr. De la Bourdonnais was 
flung into great perplexity, by intelligence that some large ships were 
seen to the southward of Pondicherry; which indeed was contra- 
dicted in the mornings but the first report caused so much alarm in 
the French camp, that they weiS preparing to reship their heavy 
cannon. 

On the 8th of September the French had finished a battery of 
jSYe MOrtam to the south, and bombarded the town without inter- 
the next ’‘memiug, when two 'English deputies went to 
their camp, to treat with Mr. De la Bourdonnais, who insisted that 
the town should be"* deliYered up to Mm on his own terms: and 
-threatened, in case of refusAl, to nteke a general assauli Tliis re- 
solution arose firom his apprehension of the return of the English 
squadron. As - soon as the deputies , returned, ' the bombardment 
recotamenoed, and continued until the evening, when it was sus- 
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1746^ pended for two lioiirs, during the conference of another deputy sent 
from the down ; after which it continued during tlie rest of the 
night. 

The next morning, the lOtli of September, the deputies returned 
to the French camp, and, after some altercations, /jonsented to the ar« 
tides of capitulation, which had been dictated to them in the first ecu'- 
ference. It was agreed that the English should surrender them- 
selves prisoners of war ; that the town should bo immediately de- 
livered up ; but that it should be afterwards ransomed. Mr. De la 
Sourdonnais gave his promise that he would settle the ransom on 
easy and moderate terms. 

The capitulation was signed in the afternoon, when Mr. de la 
Bourdonnais, at the head of a large body of troops, marched to the 
gates, where he received the keys from the governor. The French 
colours were immediately displayed ; and, at the same time, the Eng- 
lish ship belonging to the East India company, which lay in the road, 
was i^ken possession of without resistance by tls9^bt55Lts of the French 
squadron. There was not a man killed in the French camp during 
the siege ; four or five Englishmen were killed in the town by the ex- 
plosion of the bombs, which likewise destroyed two or three houses. 
From this period it is useful to contemplate the progi’ess made by the 
English ill Indostan, both in the science and spirit of war. 

The English inhabitants were permitted to reside without moles- 
tation in their houses ; but the magazines and ware-houses belong- 
ing to the East India company were taken possession of by the French 
eommissaries- 

On the day in which Madrass was surrendered, a messenger from 
the Nabob AnVar-odean Khan, dispatched for more expedition on a 
camel, arrived at Pondicherry, and delivered to Mr. Dupleix a letter, 
in which the Nabob expressed great surprize at the presumption of 
. the French in attacking Madrass without his permission, and threat- 
ened to send his army there, if the siege was not immediately raised. 

sent directions to Ms agent at Axcot to pai^ify the Nabob, 
by the town^ if taken, should be given up to Mm : 
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and by representing, that tlie Englisli would certainly be willing to ^746 
pay liiin a large sum of money for tlie restitution of so valuable a 
possession. By tliis transaction, Mr. D\ipleix first discovered that 
lie thought tlie right of disposing of Madrass, was invoked in himself 
as governor general of the French establishments in India. ^ 

But Mr. De liD Bourdonnais, relying on his own commission, did 
not admit of this authority in the governor of Pondicherry, and, 
conformable to his promise, proceeded to treat with the English for 
the ransom of the town. Mi\ Dupleix and the council of Pondi- 
cherry protested against the treaty, as a measure highly detrimeiirt!d 
to the interests of their nation, which, they said, would be sacrificed 
to private advantages, if Madrass was not razed to the ground. Dis- 
putes ensued, which, fortunately for the English affairs, prevented 
many evils, which in all probability would have befallen them, if 
the councils of the enemy had not been divided by these contentions. 

For on the 27tli of September three ships of war, one of 72, the 
others of 40 guns, with 1,360 men on board, arrived at Pondicherry, 
and with this reinforcement, the French force was sufficient to have 
conquered the rest of the English settlements in Indostan. Such 
indeed was the destination and intention of De la Bourdonnais ; and 
he would have immediately began to carry this plan of hostilities 
into execution, if all his operations had not been contradicted by Mr. 
Dupleix, and the council of Pondicherry. 

However, the effects of Madhass, , which Mr. De la Bourdonnais 
intended to carry away in his ships, were put on board by the 1st of 
October, and two of them had sailed to Pondicherry. Mr. Dupleix 
.was not as yet reconciled to the treaty of ransom, and Mr. De la 
Bourdonnais was determined not to leave Madrass before the gover- 
nor and council of Pondicherry had given their approbation : at the 
same time his experience in the navigation of India fully apprized 
him of the danger to which his ships were exposed, by remaining on 
the coast of Coromandel at this critical season of the year. 

In India the year is divided into two seasons. From the month of 
October to March the winds blow from the north, and during the 
rest of the year from the southern points of the compass : these sea- 
M sons 
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174% sons are by mariners called monsoons : the change Itoib one to the 
other is generally preceded by an interval of about twenty days, in 
which calms, or light and uncertain winds prevail : the setting in 
of the northern monsoon generally falls out some time in the month 
of October, as that of the southern in the mon^h of April On the 
coast of Coromandel the northern monsoon sometfmes begins with 
a violent tempest or hurricane ; and if* the monsoon sets in with mo- 
deration, it is often productive of tempestuous weather at different 
intervals, until the middle of December, and sometimes later ; so that 
IMs held dangerous for any vessels to remain on the coast after the 
15th of October, or to return to it before the 2(Fuh of December. 

On the 2d of October the weather was remarkably fine and mo- 
derate all day. About midnight a furious storm arose, and continued 
with the greatest violence until the noon of the next day. Six of the 
French ships were in the road when the storm began, and not one of 
them was to be seen at day-break. One put before the wind, and 
was driven so much to the southward, that sh^was not able to pin 
the coast again : the 70 gun ship lost all her masts : three others of 
the squadron were likewise dismasted, and had so much water in the 
hold, that the people on board expected every minute to perish, not- 
withstanding they had thrown over-board all the cannon of the 
lower tier : the other ship, during the few moments of a whirlwind 
which happened in the most forious part of the stem, was covered 
by the waves, and foundered in an instant, and only six of the crew 
escaped alive. Twenty other vessels belonging to different nations, 
were either driven on shore, or perished at sea. 

The other two ships, laden with part of the effects of Madrass, 
together with the three lately arrived from Europe, were at anchor 
in the road of Pondicherry, where they felt no effect of the storm 
which' was raging at Madrass : It is observed, that the violence of 
these hurricanes is generally confined to 60 or 80 miles in breadth, 
although in their progress they generally blow quite across the Bay 
of Bengal 

of the treaty of ransom had been adjusted the day 
bOfcfi^ile'■ iJOrih happened It wm agreed tliat the French shbuld 
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evacuate the town by the 4th of October ; and by one of the ar- 
ticles, the artillery and warlike stores remaining in the town, were 
to be equally divided between the French and English. 

Mr. Dupleix had represented to Mr. De la Bourdonnais, that he 
would not interfere in any transactions with the English after Ms 
departure, unless the French remained in possession of Madrass for 
BO much time as might be necessary to adjust all discussions arising 
from the treaty. Mr. De la Bourdoimais therefore represented to 
the English, the necessity to which he was reduced, by the obstinacy 
of Mr. Dupleix, of protracting for three months, the term in whiciT 
he had agreed to put them in possession of the town : the English, 
apprehensive that if they refused to admit of this alteration, they 
should be left to the mercy of Mr. Dupleix without a treaty, acquiesced 
in this proposal ; and the treaty was signed on the 10th of October. 

All the merchandkes, and a part of the military stores, belonging 
to the East India company, together with all the naval stores found in 
the town, had been laden on board of the French ships : these arti- 
cles, according to the computation made by the French, amounted 
to 130,000 pounds sterling ; and the gold and silver of which they 
took possession to the value of 31,000 pounds sterling ; the half of 
the artillery and military stores was estimated at 24,000 pounds ster- 
ling : all the other effects and merchandizes were relinquished to the 
proprietors of them. It was agreed that the French should evacuate 
the town before the end .of the ensuing January, after wMch the 
English were to remain in possession of it> without being attacked 
by them again during the war. Upon these conditions the gover- 
nor and council of Madrass agreed to pay the sum of 1,100,000 
pagodas, or 440,000 pounds sterling. Of this sum 240,000 pounds 
were to be paid at Pondicherry, by six equal payments, before the 
month of October in the year 1749 : and for the remaining 200,000 
pounds, bills were drawn on the East India company in London, 
payable a few months after they should be vpresented. The English 
gave hostages for the performance of this treaty. 

On the 12th of October, Mr. De la Bourdonnsis invested one of 
the council of Pondicherry, appointed by Mr. Dupleix, with the go- 

veripnea^l 
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vemmeiit of Madrass, and went on board of liis own sliip, wliich bad 
been refitted with jury masts. He anchored in tlic road of Pondi- 
cherry on the 15th, and sailed from thence the 2()th with seven slii}xs, 
intending to proceed to Achin : hnt foreseeing that a part of tliein 
^ would probably be unable to reach tliat ])ort, he ^formed the sqiiadmn 
into two divisions ; one consisted of the three shi})8 *^5^1001) arrived last 
from Europe, together with another that had es(^ape<l the storm : 
these were all in good condition ; and were therefore ordered to make 
their way to Achin, without waiting for the other division, wliich 
JBnsisted of Mr. De la Bourdonnais’ 70 gun ship, one that had been 
dismasted, and a merchant-ship which had likerRvSe suffered in the 
storm. The four sound ships very soon sailed out of sight of their 
comi’ades : and Mr. De la Bourdonnais, finding that the shattered 
condition of the other three rendered them incapable of gaining their 
destined port against a violent and contrary wind, made sail for the 
island of Mauritius, where they arrived in the beginning of December 
without any accident. He soon after left Mauritius, which, from a 
forest, he had rendered a flourishing colony, and the arsenal of all the 
French military expeditions in India. Every body knows the treat- 
ment he received on his aiTival in France. The friends of Mr. Du- 
pleix had influence enough at the court to get him confined to the 
bastile, where he remained a prisoner almost three years : upon an 
examination of his conduct, his justification, proved by original pa- 
pers which have been made public, procured him his liberty. Had 
he survived the subsequent ill successes of hivS nation at sea, his abili- 
ties would probably have raised him to the highest commands in the 
navy of France. His^ knowledge in mechanics rendered him capable 
of bixilding a ship from the keel : his skill in navigation, of conduct- 
ing her to any part of the globe : and his courage, of defending her 
against any equal force. In the conduct of an expedition, he super- 
intended all the details of the service, without being perj)lexed either 
with the variety or number of them. His plans were simple, his 
- orders precise, and both the best adapted to the service in which ho 
was engaged. His application was incessant ; and difficulties served 

giiiVe the example of 

to thois'e 'fee ^ ' “ , , , . . 
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The storm rained the French marine force in India, and presem \3d 
the English establishments from imminent danger : bnt the cvenis 
which ensued on the Coast of Coromandel, seem to have been the 
consequence of that augmentation of troops, which Poh dicherry ac* 
quired after the French squadron was reduced to the incapacity of 
attempting any fmiher expeditions. Mr. De la Bourdoiinais left be- 
hind him 1,200 disciplined men ; 450 more wei'e landed out of the 
three ships wliich came last into India, and 8 or 900 sailoi’s were 
taken out of the ships that remained on the coast, and disciplined as 
soldiers. By which additions the forces of Pondicherry, amoiinted^s^ 
to 3,000 Europeans! 

The Nabob AnVar-odean, very soon after the French had taken 
Madrass, began to suspect, or had discovered, that the promise of Mr- 
Dupleix to put Mm in possession of the town, was a fraud employed 
to divert him from giving the English any assistance during the siege. 
He determined to revenge this af&ont by laying siege to Madrass ; 
which he made no doubt of taking fi‘om the French, with as much 
ease as they had taklh it from the English : for measuring the mili- 
tary abilities of the Europeans, by the great respect and humility 
with which they had hitherto carried themselves in all their trans- 
actions with the Mogul government ; he imagined tlmt this submis- 
sion in their behaviour proceeded from a consciousness of the supe- 
rior military prowess of the Moom. 

Some of his troops arrived in the neighbourhood of Madrass ho- 
fore Mr. De la Bourdonnais’s departure, and soon after, his eldest 
son, Maphuze Khan with the rest The whole army amounted to 
10,000 men, and invested the town : two deputies were immediately 
sent to ir^t ydth Mm, and these he kept prisoners. Th# French 
governor had received orders from Mr. Dupleix to refi'ain as long as 
possible firom committing any hostilities against Maphinie Khan, who 
imputed this inaction to fear: and baying received information of 
dispositions which Mr. De la Bourdonnais had ma4e for the at- 
tack of the place, he endeavoured to imitate them; great heaps of 
faggots and earth wei^e brought to the spot where the French had 
erected one of their batteries of mortars against the town : here the 
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'l7« Mock tatended to fom a tottery of tlieit eannon, which wore oo 
!h » hot to to fed without risk to those who mahogod them. 

i ISL river r» along the western side of M^ : .ts outlet ■ 
to the s«s rfe about 700 yard, to the south of «“ 7“' ' 

. hut this was generally stored V * -™i etor™« 
which were contiimally thrown up by the sur . 

Tclung the waters of the river, rendered it of os much defeuee as 
a wet ditch to that part of the town hy wluch it^passai Ihe a 
bob’s army intended to escalade the Black Town, of which the waEs 
- ^ere lowland the bastions of very little strength ; this had been the 
Troiect of ^r. De la Bourdonnais. To facilitate their approach to 
the walls in a general assault, they employed a great number of men 
to cut through the mound of sand; a practice which they were in- 
formed the English always made use of, whenever they thoug i i 
necessary to drain the river. At the same time a_ large body of 
troops took possession of a spring lying about three miles to the north 
of tL town, which was the only source fromjrhich the inhabitants 
were supplied with good water. These measures shewed a degree 
of intelligence very nncommon in the military operations of the 
Moors. The French finding the waters of the river decrease, and 
their communication with the spring interrupted, commenced hosti- 
lities, and fired firom the bastions of the Black and White Town, 
upon the Moors, wherever they appeared; who immediately re- 
treated from the mound, and the rest of their stations, which weie 
exposed to this fire ; hut still kept possession of the ground near the 
spring which was out of the reach of cannon-shot from the town. 

The next day, being the 22d of October, a body of 400 men, 
with two field pieces, marched out of the town, and attacked that 
quarter of the Nabob’s army, which was encamped to the north- 
west, between the town and the spring. Their cavalry mounted 
on the first alarm, and uniting their squadrons, advanced with the 
■ appearance of resolution. Having never expeidenced the effect of 
field pieces, they had no conception that it was possible to fire, 
with execution, the same piece of cannon five or ^ six times in a 
i.iitiwa.wi tYin.nniTAment of • their own clumsy 
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artiU^ry, they think they do well if they fire once in a q.narter of an 
hour, Tlie French detachment concealed their two field pieces he- 
hind their line, until the enemy’s cavalry approached near enough to 
feel the Ml effect of them ; when the line opening to tlie right and 
left, the field pieces began to fire : two or three of the enemy s ^ 
iiorses were kille^ Uy the fix-st discharge, which threw the whole 
body into confusion : however they kept their gj’oimd some tune, as 
if waiting for an intermission of the fire ; but, finding tha,t it con- 
tinued with vivacity, they took to flight with great precipitation. 

The French plundered their tents and baggage without uiterruption,^ ^ 
and took two pieces of cannon, so little fit for service,^ that they 
flung them into a well. They did not lose a man m the attack, 

and killed about seventy of the Moors. 

Maphuze Khan, immediately after this defeat, collected all his 
troops into one camp, about two miles to the westward of the to^ : 
hut upon hearing that the French expected a reinforcement from 
Pondicherry, he quitted this camp the next day, and took possessioii 
of St. Thom^, a tovm situated about four miles to the south of 

Madrass. , ^ » 

This place, once in the possession of the Portuguese, and durmg 

the time of their prosperity in India famous for the splendor and 
riches of its inhabitants, has long since been reduced to a town ot 
little note or resort, although it stffl gives title to a Portuguese bmhop. 

The town had no defence, excepting here and there the remaons o 
a ruined wall : a river ran into the sea from the west, abou a quar- 
ter of a mile to the south of the town. Maphuze Khan took po^es- 
aon of the strand between the river and the town with his whole 
army, and planted his artillery along the bank of the river. 

Onth6 24!th of October the French detachment arrived, y rea 
of day, at the bank of the river opposite to St. Thomd, and found 
the Nabob’s troops, horse and foot, drawn up on the other side fo 
oppose their passage. It had been wxncerted, that a p y _o 
men should march from Madrass, and attack the Moora on the north- 
ern side of the town, at the same time that the detachment from 
Pondicherry attacked them on the south: but the troops from Ma- 
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advanced withont hesitation to the attack. The nver v^as fordable 
and they p Wit without loss, notwithstanding they were exposed 
to the fire f>f the enemy’s artillery, which, as usual, was voiy i 
» served. As soon as they gained the opposite hank, they gwe a gene- 
Ll fire of their sxnaU arms, and then attacked^ w#i their bayonets. 

The Moors, unaccustomed to such hardy and precipitate onsets gave 
way, and retreated into the town, where they agam made a shew of 

resistance from behind some pallisadoes which they had planted m 
. different parts of the south side. The French continued to advance 
In good order, and no sooner fired from three or .four platoons than 
the Moors* gave way again; when the horse and foot falhng back 
promiscuously on each other in the narrow streets of the town, the (X)n- 
fusion of the throng was so great, that they remained for some time 
exposed to the fire of the French, without being able to make resist- 
ance, or to retreat. Many were killed before the whole army could 
get out of the town, and gain the plain to the westward.^ Their 
general, Maphuze Khan, mounted on an el#hant, on winch the 
great standard of the Carnatic was displayed, was one of the tot 
#bo made his escape. They were scai'cely fled out of the town be- 
fore the detachment from Madrass arrived, and assisted m the 
of the enemy’s baggage, among which were some valuable effects: 
many horses and oxen, and some camels were likewise taken. It is 
«aid that the French troops murdered some of the Moors whom they 
found concealed in the houses they were plundering. Tins defeat 
struck such a terror into the Nabob’s army, that they immediately 
ifetreated ^me miles from Madrass, and soon after returned to 

Arcot ' ^ 

It was now more thana eentifry since any of the European nations 

bad 'gained a decisive advantage in war against the officers of the Gr^f 
Mogul. The experience 6f former unsuccessful enterpnzes, and me 
tetifiess Of military abilities Which prevailed in all the colonies 
' ; arms, had persuaded th«a WW 

! , ' fermidabie enemy ; when the at once brmce 
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The officer who commanded the detachment, which routed the 
Moors at St, Thomd, was a Swiss, named Paradis. He had gained 
the favour of Mr. Dupleix, by manifesting a violent enmity against 
Mr. De la Bourdonnais : and Mr. Dupleix regarding him as the 
most proper person to carry into execution any opposition to Mr. De 
la Bourdonnais’stfoeWres, appointed Paradis gov^nor of Madrass. 
At the same time, the French inhabitants of Pondicherry, instructed 
by Mr. Dupleix’s emissaries, assembled and drew up a representation, 
addressed to Mr. Dupleix and the council, in which they set forth 
the necessity, as they pretended, of annulling the treaty of ransoin_ 
Mr. Dupleix, and the council of Pondicherry, affecting to respect the 
general voice of the inhabitants, which they had suborned, instructed 
Paradis to execute this resolution. On the 30th of October, the 
inhabitants of Madrass were called together ; the French garrison 
was drawn up under arms, and a manifesto, addressed to the Eng- 
lish, was publicly read. This paper contained the Mowing decla- 
ration and injunctions : _ 

The treaty of ranSbm made with Mr. De la Bourdonnais was de- 
ctod nuU. The English were enjoined to deliver up the keys of 
aU ma^zines without exception : all merchandizes, plate, pro’wsion^ 
warUke stores, and horses, were declared the property of the French 
company ; but the English were permitted to dispose of their move- 
ables, cioaths, and ' the jewels of the women : they were 
give their parole, not to act against the French nation until they 
Aould be exchanged ; and it was declared, that those who refused to 
obey iffiis injunction, should he arrested and sent to Pondicherry. , 
eucli as -were willing to take the oath of allegiance :to .the 
r, were ordered to quit the town in four days, and were 
up their residence within the bOun^ of 
drass, or in any of the country houses belonging to the English With- 

■ont those 'bounds.*' ’'‘i '' ' ' ■ , 

Such injurious and distressful terms a^ravated the ii 

hreachof public faith which produced them. _ 

The French put their manifesto into execution With the utmost ri- 
gour, and took possession cff the effects of the En^h with an avan- 
ciou^ exactitude rarely praniised by those who >su<l 
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"^^746 able booties : tbe fortunes of most of the English inhabitants were 
ruined. The governor and several of the principal inhabitants were 
conducted, by an escort of 400 men, to Pondicheny : here Mr, Dn^ 
pleix, under pretence of doing them honour, caused them to enter the 
^ town in an ostentatious ^procession, winch exposed them to the view 
of 50,000 spectators, like prisoners led in triufnp|^. Others of the 
inhabitants, with several of the military officers, resolved not to give 
their parole, alledging very justly, that the breach of the treaty of 
ransom released them from that which they had given to Mr. De la 
Bourdonnais : and these made their escape out of the town by night, 
and, travelling through the country by various rpads, went to the 
English settlement of Fort St David. 

The East India company was here in possession of a territory larger 
than that of Madrass : it had been purchased, about a hundred years 
before, from the Indian prince of the country ; and their title to it was 
confirmed by the Mogul’s viceroy, when the Moors conquered the Car- 
natic. The fort was situated near the sea 12 miles to tlie south of 
Pondicheny : it was small, but better fortified #ian any of its size in 
India^ and served as a citadel to the company’s territory. About a 
mile to the south of it was situated the town of Cuddalore, in which 
the principal Indian merchants, and many of the natives dependent 
on the company resided. This town extended 1,200 yards from north 
to south, and 900 from east to west : three of its sides were defended 
by walls flanked with bastions ; that to the sea was for the greatest 
part open ; but a river passing from the westward between Fort St. 
David and the town, flowed, just before it gains tbe sea, along the 
eastern side of the town, of which whilst it washed the skirts on one 
hand, it was on the other separated from the sea by a mound of sand, 
which the surf throws upon the shore in most parts of the coast. 
To the westward of the fort, and within the company’s territory, 
were two or three populous villages, inhabited by the natives. The 
government of Fort St. David depended on that of Madrass, to which 
it was immediately the next in rank : but on the breach of the treaty 
of rwsom, the company’s agents at Fort St. David, regarding those 
'' to^%e^Fren<^^ ^t^p0fr,,thettisclves the - ge- 

on the coast of /OoromaM^l ' 
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They besan their administration by applying to the Nabob o£ 

cot for his assistance against the French, V -^0- '"XnTst 
every day to be attacked. The defeat of Maphuze Khan ^ St. 
Thomd bad irritated the Moors so much against that nation, that tie 
Nabob readily engaged to send his army to Fort St. David, on con- . 

dition that the English would fornish part f ^ 

nroposal being agreed to, the army prepared to take the held in 
Lo bodies, one commanded by Maphuze Khan, and the other by his 

brother Mahomed-ally. . n .i frnnw 

In the beginning of December Mr. Dupleix re^ed Paradis fronw 

Madrass to Pondioherry, intending to give hm the com^nd of 

expedition he wa. preparing against of 

with a detachment of 300 Europeans, and took the opportunity o 
this escort to cany away what booty he 

ment. Maphuze Khan, desirous to revenge the defeat of St ’ 

resolved to intercept this detachment; and waited for it, vnth 3,000 
horse and 2 000 foot, about ten miles to the north of S^rass, a Dutci 

m»ohed iu two bodies; one before one betod the baggego, 
w« wl earned by Coolies, a cast of Indians wh«e 7 ooenp^ 
a™ i. to carry bnrtbens. The Moorish caveliy oonto^ly hissed 
the rear renting sa soon aa the French prepared to ire, 7 ^ 
totoingiie soon as they renewed their narfi : the 
mateh-io7 tod 7” ‘7^^ reselttacks greatly 

ll^ss ofthTdetaoh^aef, and Par*, ap^ieTre 

3 being overLen by the night in the open plain, 

to proceed before the tot diririon, and then matched a^y tam- 
^ with this body as feat as possible to Sadrass, leaving e rear o 
n.mntam the fight as they could ; who 

XIrion ^tSvay good to Sadrto,swith the loss om mem 
iTrtorimr on the way were taten. These prisoners Maphnae 
Khan shewed^ as an incontoetible proof of victory ; and this opinion 
L in »me mea^iro confirmed by tbe 'reto 

arrival at Sadrass, not venturing to proceed until he had 
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forced by a large detaclimeiifc from Pondicherry ; which it is proba- 
' — ble he had only demanded for the greater security of his own bag- 
gage, which consisted of valuable ehects. Maphuze Klian, satished 
with the adv&itage he had gained, left the sea-coast the day atter the 
# action, and proceeded to join his brother Mahonied-ally, who had taken 
the field. " ^ 

The troops destined to attack Fort St. David assembled at Arianco- 
' T pang, a small fort built by the French 'about two miles to the south- 
west of Pondicherry, and about one mile and a half from fche sea : but 
• ^he officers refusing to admit Mr. Paradis to command them, in preju- 
dice to the^right of his seniors in the service ; the command was given 
to Mr. Bury, the oldest officer of the French troops in India. 

The European troops in the service of the colonies established in 
Indostan, never consisted intirely of natives of that country to which 
the colony belongs : on the contrary, one half at least wm composed of 
men of ail the nations in Europe. The Christians, who call them- 
selves Portuguese, always formed part of a garrison ; they are little 
superior in courage to the lower casts of Indiam, and greatly inferior 
to the higher casts, as well as the northern Moors of Indostan ; but be- 
cause they learn the manual exercise and the duties of a parade with 
sufficient readiness, and are clad like Europeans, they are incorpo- 
rated into the companies of European troops. From wearing a hat, 
these pretended Portuguese obtained amongst the natives of India the 
name of Topasses ; by which name the Europeans likewise dis-. 
tinguish them. The Indian natives, and Moors, who are trained in 
the European, manner, are called Sepoys : in taking our arms and 
military exercise, they do not quit their own dress or any other of 
their customs. The Sepoys are formed into companies and batta- 
lions, and commanded by officers of their own nation and religion. 
Those troops of the natives, who bring with them their own arms, 
and continue their own manner of using them, retain the names they 
bear in their several countries ; hut on the coast of Coromandel the 
Europeans distinguish all these undisciplined troops, whether armed 
" ' ' - ' and targets, with bows and^ arrows pikes 

or evm with |if ifee 'Mw 

■ ' -of v- ,,v; , ^ ^ 
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In the night of the 8th of December the French army set out lT?i6 
from Ariancopang, and arrived tlie next morning, by break of day, '-"y— ' 
at the river Pannar, whicli rims into the sea about a mjle and a half 
to the nortli of Fort St. David : their force consisted of 1,700 men, 
for the most part Ejpropeans, of which 60 were cavalry : they had 
one or two compa^uies of Calfre slaves, natives of Madagascar and of 
the eastern coast of Africa ; which had been disciplined, and brought 
into India, by Mr. De la Bourdonnais. Their artillery consisted of 
six field pieces, and as many moitars. 

The garrison of Fort St. David, with the addition of the officers 
and soldiers who h^ made their escape from Madrass, consisted of no 
more than 200 Europeans, and 100 TopasSes. These were intended 
to defend the fort : and as the Nabob’s behaviour, when Madrass 
attacked by De la Bourdonnais, had daused the English to suspect his 
assurances ' of assistance, they hired 2,000 Peons for the defence of 
Oaddalore and the company’s ‘territory, and distributed 8 or 900 
muskets amongst thoin. At this time the English had not adopted 
the idea of training the Indian natives in the European discipline, 
notwithstanding the French had set the example, by raising four or 
five companies of Sepoys at Pondioherry. 

The French army crossed the river Pannar, and entered the com- 
pany’s territory without any other opposition than the fire of some of 
the Peons, who gstUed them a little i^om behind thickets^ and other 
cdvers ; but retreated' as soon as fired upon by' the enemj*'®'' fidd- 
pieces. At the distance of a mile and a half to the north-west of Fort 
St. David was a country-house appointed for the residence of the go- 
vernor, behind which, to the north, was a large garden inclosed with 
a brick wall, and before the house, to the south, a court with build- 
ings on each side of it. The ford where the French had passed the 
river was about a quarter of a mile from the garden ; in which some 
Peons were stationed, vVhom fee enemy soon dislodged Mr. Dupleix 
having received inteliigeniee that' the Nabob had- stent no more than 
1,600 men to the assistamite of the English, had insbriiCted Mr: Bury 
to march through the company’s terri'toiy, and assault the town of 
duddalore. The french, having met with no other resistance than 
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miles, were permitted as soon y neglected to station 

S^3ed thir 

Z“: S - Id others were « do™ . 

S3 lede. with «re h^e, " 'LS'in the t-- 

eeert before ^ 33 ..d toot, were di. 

neral disorder, wlien a large noay TlioRe were 

covered approaching in good order rom e we ^ 

the Nabob’s army, consisting of 6,000 horse and 

command of his sons Maphrme Khan 

united the forces they separately commanded, 

ing day on the plain of Chimundelum, four miTes to the west of Fort 

^*Eve^*man ran to his arms in confusion, and terror prevented them 
from conceiving the advantage of their situation m the garden, the 
walls of which secui'ed them from the attack of cavalry : but imagin- 
ing that their safety consisted in recrossing the nver before 
be^attacked, they hurried out of the garden into the open plam , ^1, 
excepting the artiUery, in much disorder. The enemy came up^ 
f^ they reached the river. The Peons of the Nabob’s army, joined 
hv those belonging to the English, intermixed with the cava^, an 
kipt up a constant but irregular fire, wlulst the cavalry 
sword in hand in various onsets ; but they were always lepu s y 

‘“3 :~h had gained the tak. toy pl^ 

into the river, where the ivater was four feet deep, ; and ^ny flung 
away their arms before they reached the other side ; but the artiU y 
; preserve their , courage, and saved the 

pmryd^ them over the river one after another ; and turning 
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The English at Fort St. David were apprized of the arrival of the 
Nabob’s amy at Chiimmdelum ; and the whole garrison, excepting 
50 Topasses, sallied out as soon as they perceived the French retreat- 
ing but did not come up in time to assist in interrupting their passage ^ 
oveUhe river. Hai^ng prevailed upon the Nabob’s aimy to accom- 
pany them, they Mvanced in pursuit of the French, but did not over- 
take them until they had marched six miles on the other side of tre 
river By this time the French troops had recovered from then- 
panic, and were drawn up in such good order, that it was not thought^ ^ 
prudent to attack them. They continued their march to Wco- 
pang, where they "arrived ' at seven in the evemng having been in 
Ltion, with very little respite, for 24 hours. On a review of a 
state of their army, it was found that 120 of their Europeans had 
been wounded, and 12 kiUed. They had left behind thm at e 
garden aU the baggage which was come up before the ^oor^^P^ 
peered. The English, on their 

several chests of musquets, and other military stoics J 

f the Nabob’s cavalry had plundered aU the rest of the bagga,, 

soon as the French quitted the garden. _ , 

Mr Dupleix judging, from the iU success of this expedition, that 
Jpts the E»*lish et Fort St. David, cold he 

frnfltiated whilst the Moors continued to assist them, entere mo a 
corre^ondence with the Nabob and Maphuze Khan, to induce them 
withdraw their troops ; and at the saiM time he 
to take Cuddalore by sifrprize. The French ^my 
Ariancopang ; and on the night of the 30th of 

ombarkii in boats, with orders to proceed by sea to Guddalore. 
where they were to enter the river which runs alo^ the 
ade and to attack this open quarter of the town atbr-^of fey- 
The boats were scaxcdy through the surf, when ^ 

the south, and blew so hard that several of them fiEed wfth , 
^dT were obliged to put hank.- the surf beat so high on the 
shore that the soldiers flung away their arms, asdangero^ mc^ 
toes for in high surfs the boat is quitted as soon as it touches 
the groiid, lest the succeeding wave should break upon it, and over- 
whelm those who are in it. Ur 
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Mr. Dupleix, tliuB disappointed a second time in hm views against 
Cuddalore, finding that tlie Nabob’s army still continued with the 
English, attempted to cause a diversion of their troops, by carrying the 
war into the Nabob’s country near Madrass. A detachment from 
the town marched 20 miles inland, burning ai:^ destroying villages 
without resistance ; for the inhabitants took to £ight as they ap- 
proached ; and the Nabob had no troops in that part of Iiis country. 
The French found large quantities of grain in several places, whicli 
they set fire to, for want of means to carry it away. They gained 
‘’’no advantage but plunder by this expedition ; for the Moors remained 
at Fort St.« David, and the Nabob was more exas{)erated than before. 

On the 9th of January the four ships, that composed the largest 
division of the squadron in which Mr. De la Bouixlonnais quitted 
the coast, returned from Achin to Pondicherry. Mr. Dupleix in- 
formed the Nabob of their arrival, exaggerated the addition of force 
which Fondioherry received from it^ and at the same time repre- 
sented the English at Fort St. David ^ a hw^l of xaen abandoned 
by the rest of (^TOti^ymen. The princes of Indostahi ^ well 
as their subjects, take no pains to inform themselves of any affairs 
excepting those of their own country ; and the long absence of 
the English squadron, joined to the precipitation with which it had 
quitted the coast in September, concurred with Mr. Dupleix’s asser- 
tions, to make the Moors believe that the English concerns in India 
were becoming desperate. The governments of Indostan have no 
idea of national honour in . the conduct of their politics ; aud as soon 
as they tMnk the p^ty with whom they are , engaged is reduced to 
great distr^, thny shift* without hesitation, their alliance to the op- 
posite side, making advantage the only rule of their action. 

The Nabob ordered fem ntu Maphuzje Ehan to listen to Mr. Dupleix’s 
propopajs o£ an accommodation, and sent hack to Pondicherry, the 
two deputies who had been detained prisoners by Maphuse Khan, 
when he invested Madrass. One of these prisoner^ was nephew to 
;:',3&u^Iw, ind the #}ier n m^^ber of the of Pondwliepy : 

. k#pt at dnpng th#|r cintilvity, . and 

excepting . somo , 

so a residence in the capital of the Qarnatic, since the pro- 
vince 
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vincc had been conquered by the Great Mogul. The Moors had ^ 
hitherto been careful to prevent Europeans from informing theim " 
selves of the state of the country, and the Europeans, solely em- 
ployed in commerce, were so little solicitous of acquiring such in- 
formation, that at this time they knew as little of Arcot as of Delhi. 

But Mr. Dupl-^x, while he was persuading the Nabob that the 
English afMi-s were without resource, was himself apprehensive of the 
return of their squadron, and did not think the ships arrived from 
Acliin a force sufficient to encounter it ; therefoi’e, as soon as he found 
that there was a probability of withdrawing the Moors firom the assist- 
ance of the EngUslf, he ordered the ships to quit the coasts of Coro- 
mandel. They left Pondicherry the 8th of February, and sailed to 
Goa, the capital of the Portuguese settlements in India. A few 
days after, Maphuze Khan came to Pondicherry, where he was re- 
ceived with pomp and much respect. Mr. Dupleix paid him 60,000 
rupees in money, and made him a present of European trinkets to 
the value of 100,000 rupees more ; a peace was concluded between 
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should, iinmodisiijoly send hoBtls ijO hiiii^ on shore 
ptain, deceived by this letter, 
ag in the town, entertained no 
come to the ship without ex- 
them, who in 


Moors, and that they 
“"v— ^the treasure and the 
as well as the lie 
suspicion, and permitted the boats to 
" amination. A number of soldiers were conceal^ in _ 

the same instant boarded the ship from diferaCit quarters, ihe 
greatest part of the ship’s company were enfeebled by tire scurvy, 
and those who were capable of making resistance were so much sur- 
prised, that they were easily overpowered. This was a nch pme, 

' ’having on board besides merchandizes 60,000 pounds sterling in bu - 
lion. In file interval another of the company’s "ships anchored in 
the road of Fort St. David, where the governor immediately sent ott 
a letter to the captain, acquainting him with the loss of Madrass, o 
the great superiority of the French force on the coast of Coromandel, 
and of the distresses to which the fort was reduced by the want both 
of men and money. The ship was, as usual, consigned to the go- 
vernor and council of Madrass ; and the distr^ses of Fort St. David, 
instead of inducing the captain to assist them, only suggested to him 
the risk to which his own fortune might be exposed, by lan(frng the 
company’s treasure, contrary to the letter of liis instructions, in a set- 
tlement threatened with such imminent danger : he therefore refused 
to comply with the request of the governor, and set sail for Bengal 
without landing the soldiers, or any part of the cargo. These sinister 
accidents served to confirm Mr. Dupleix’s assertions,^ even in the opi- 
nion of the English themselves, that their situation was growmg 
desperate, when at last, on the 19th of February, the ship which 
had escaped out of the road of Madrass in November came from 
Ceylon, and landed 60,000!!. in silver, together with 20 reermts for 
the garrison ; the money was a very important supply ; for the trea- 
sury of Fort St. David was almost exhausted when the ship amved. 

The French army appeared in sight of Fort St. David in the morn- 
ing of the 2d of March : it consisted of the same troops which had 
been routedb y the Moors at the garden ; but Mr. Dupleix had now 
prevailed on the officers to receive Mr. Paradis for their commander. 
The Eii^sh garrison marched but, with three field pieces, and a troop 

of horse coiaposed chiefly of volunteers, to prevent the French om 

^ ‘ crossing 
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crossing the river Pannar, and found them drawn up about 600 yards 
on the other side of it : they cannonaded one another during the 
greatest paiii of the day ; and in the evening, part of the French 
army crossed the river, out of the reach of cannon-shot, ^to the west- 
ward : the horse were detached to i-econnoitre them, and returned 
with the loss of two men killed by the fire of the French Caffres ; 
upon which all the troops retreated to the fort. Of the English 
12 men, and of the French, 22 were killed during the cannonade. 
Before morning the whole French army had passed the river, and 
taken possession of the garden. A few hours afterwards a number - 
of ships were descried in the offing, approaching the rqad : these 
were the English squadron from Bengal. - The French no sooner 
perceived them than they recrossed the river, and marched back 
with great precipitation towards Pondicherry. 

The squadron had been reii\forced in Bengal by the arrival of 
two ships, one of 60 guns and the other of 40, sent from England 
with admiral Griffin. The presidency of Bengal sent in the squa- 
dron a company of lOo Europeans, who were landed as soon as the 
ships anchored ; and Mr. Griffin likewise went on shore with 150 
marines and 500 sailors : but these were only intended to he a tem- 
porary augmentation of the garrison. The ships were soon after 
stationed in sight of Pondicherry, where their appearance made Mr. 
Dupleix recall the French army into the town. 

In the month of June, a reinforcement of 100 Europeans, 200 
Topasses, and 100 Sepoys, aixived from Bombay, and 400 Sepoys 
from the English settlement of Tellicherry : 150 soldiers came like- 
wise in the company’s ships in the course of the year from Europe. 
In' September, the squadron sailed to Madrass, and their boats set 
fire to and destroyed, in the road, the Neptune of 50 guns, one of 
the ships of Mr. De la Bourdonnais’s squadron, which had remained 
on the coast ever since his departure. 

Notwithstanding the approach of the stormy monsoon in October, 
Mr. Griffin determined to continue with the squadron in sight of Fort 
St. David ; the monsoon began and continued without any violent 
hurricane ; but the weather was notwithstanding so stormy that only 
two of the ships, one of which was the admiral, were able to keep. 

tiefr 
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tlieir Btations. The rest made sail to the Bay of Trinconomalee in Oey« 
Ion ; to wliich place Mr, Griffin with the other ship likewise went in 
December to take in wood and water, and returned to Fort St. David 
in the beginning of the year 1748 with all the squadron, excepting 
r the Medway. This ship, which had been the first cjiuse of the Eng- 
lish disgraces and misfortunes in India, was in so b^^l a condition, that 
she was soon after condemned as unfit for service ; she liad been hove 
down at Calcutta in Bengal, but her leaks had not been thoroughly 
repaired. 

117^ In the month of January 1748, Major Lawrence arrived from Eng- 
land at Fqrt St, David, with a commission to cornmand all the East 
India company’s forces in India. At this time intelligence was re- 
ceived that Mr. Dupleix was preparing to make another attempt 
against Cuddalore : upon which the Major ordered all the troops at 
Fort St. David to form a camp between the garden and the river Pan- 
nar. Here they continued some time ; when it was discovered that the 
commander of the Tellicherxy Sepoys, a Moor, had formed a design 
to desert with all his men to the French, in tlie first engagement that 
should happen. This discovery led to others. It was found that an 
Indian, who, before Madrass was lost, had acted as interpreter and 
agent of the English governor of that place, carried on a correspon- 
dence with the wife of Mr. Dupleix in the Malabar language, which 
she understood. When the governor was removed by the French to 
Pondicherry, this man accompanied him ; and Mrs. Dupleix, by civi- 
lities and promises, engaged him to give her intelligence of the trans- 
actions of the English at Fort Si David, which h© had for some time 
done with great punctuality. The facts were proved ; and the traitor, 
with another Indian Ms accomplice; was hanged. The commander 
of the Tellicherry Sepoys, with ten other officers belonging to that 
body, were banished to the island of St. Helena, where several of them 
assisted one another in putting an end to their lives, rather than remain 
in slavery in a place, of which the situation excluded them from all 
^ hopes of being able to make their escape to their native country. 

. The four French ships which sailed from Pondicherry in Febimry 
tjte and sailed to the 

'"They w^e three pne->of 50 
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and two of 40 guiiKS, sent from France. The two 40 gun ships had 
been in India, and had taken an English East India ship in sig'ht of 
the island of Bombay. This prize would have been very considerable, 
had no!:) the vigilance of the governor of the island saved the silver 
that was on board, ^by sending from the shore two fishing-boats> 
wdiicli brought ai^^^ay the treasure, whilst the ship was defending 
itself against the enemy. 

On the 9th of June at night the English 20 gun ship returned from 
a cruize, and brought intelligence to Fort St. David, that she had dis- 
covered seven large ships and two smaller vessels to the south. These 
Avere the French s<!|uadron which had sailed from Mauritius in the 
latter end of April. The English squadron, lately reinforced by 
three ships from England, was noAV composed of three ships of 60 
guns, three of 50, tliree of 40, and one of 20 guns. These were at 
anchor in the road ; but the rudders of two of the 40 gun ships were 

unhung, and Mr. Griffin and several of the officers were onshore, 

where many of the men were likewise, in the hospital. 

^ During the southern monsoon the wind blows constantly from 
the' south-west in all parts of the Bay of Bengal, except at the 
distance of 10 or 15 leagues from the land ; and here it generally 
changes in 24 hours, blowing a part of this time from the sea at 
south-east, and during the rest from the land at south-west : the land- 
wind generally rises about midnight, and lasts till noon, but it is 
not ahvays confined to this interval ; for some days it eontinuas until 

the evening, and at other times, when very strong, blows for tliree 

or four days without interruption. The sea- wind very seldom con- 
‘ tinues more than 12 hours, and is generally preceded by a short in- 
terval of calm. During the southern monsoon the currents, as well 
near the land as out at sea, drive strongly to the north. 

A ship during the sear-wind cannot gain wa^ to the south ; for the 
sea is then rough, and the wind seldom inclines to the east of the south- 
east point : but as the land-wind often veers to the west point, and 
always renders the sea smooth’ writhin' sight of the coast, ships bound 
to the south make some progress during this wind, and either' drop 
anchor to maintain their ground if they are near shore when the 
. ' lii^irwind 'to if they are at some distance they continue und^** 
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(sail, and with the searwind come near the shore, whore they iu-u 
' ready to avail themselves again of the land-wind as soon iis it sets in. 
By these operations a vessel that sails well sometimes gets ten or 
fifteen miles to the south in a day ; but it is not uncommon to see 
^ others employed a month in getting only 100 miles to the southwarc . 
On the 10th of June at an hour and a half att^- noon the Srench 
ships were discerned in the south-east. The sea-wind was set in, and 
they were saihng directly before it toward Fort St. David. The 
position of the English squadron, at anchor near the land to leeward, 
it impossible for them to get nearer the enemy during t e 
sea-wind -,rfor had they weighed anchor immediately, the nearest 
course they could have made would have been to the north-east out 
to sea, and this would very soon have earned them to leeward of 
Pondicherry. Mr. Griffin therefore determined not to weigh an- 
chor till night, when the land-wind should set in : in the interval the 
men on shore were ordered to join their ships. A.t four in the after- 
noon the French squadron, being within three leagues of the road, 
altered their course, and plied to the south-west. This operation 
made the English heheye that they kept to windward with intention 
to gain Pondicherry at all events. About midnight the English put 
to sea with the land-wind, endeavouring to keep in the ktitude of 
Fort St. David ; and in the morning they shortened sail, in expec- 
tation every minute of seeing the enemy again to the south ; but 
before the evening they fell to leeward of Pondicherry, when Mr- 
Griffin, finding his expectations deceived, made sad. to Madrass, where 
he arrived the next evening, and found no French ships in the road.. 

The French squadron was commanded by Mr. Bouvet, governor 
of the isle of Bourbon, an able and experienced mariner. He had 
been apprized, at the French settlement of Karical, of the superior 
force of the English : his operations, when in sight of Fort St. David, 
were designed to make the English believe that he intended to en- 
gage them the next morning : but as soon as the night set in he 
y ;: ; Ms course, and crouding all the sail his ships could cairy, 

, to, Madrass, where he arrived the next morning the , IBh 
' landed 400. soldiew, 200,000 pounds 

Jba' bad been 'sent j5rom 'to the island of Mauritius 
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for tlie semce of Pondicherry. Having thns effected the design of V^S 
liis voyage, he put out to sea on his return to Mauritius before the 
English squadron appeared in sight of Madrass. 

Mr. Dupleix perceiving that the English squadron had sailed to 
Madrass, from wlience they could not return to Fort St. David in ^ 
some days, determined to avail himself of their absence, and make 
another attack upon Cuddalore. Eight hundred Europeans, with 
1,000 Sepoys, marched from Pondicherry, and making a circuit in- 
land, arrived on the 17th of June in the morning within three miles 
of Cuddalore, at the hills of Bandapolam. Here they halted during^*”*^'* 
the day, and intended at night to attack Cuddalore by .surprize. 

Major Lawrence receiving intelligence of this design, ordered the 
garrison to march and the cannon to be removed to Fort St. David, 
intending by this operation to make the French believe that he did 
not think the place tenable. As soon as night came on, the garrison, 
augmented to the number of 400 Europeans, together with the 
cannon, were sent back to Cuddalore, with the precautions necessary 
to prevent the enemy from receiving intelligence of their return. 

The stratagem succeeded. 

At midnight the French advanced with scaling ladders, which 
they no sooner began to apply to the walls than they received the fire 
of aU the musketry from the ramparts, together with that of four 
or five pieces of cannon loaded with grape-shot. This unexpected 
resistance struck the whole body, officers as well as soldiery with a 
panic. Most of the men flung away their arms without" firing a 
shot : but the precipitation of their flight prevented the English fire 
from doing much execution amongst them. : nor did their fears quit 
them when arrived at the place of their encampment ; for expect- 
ing to be followed^ they marched on without halting until they came 
to the bounds of Pondicherry. 

It was now some time that Mn Dupleix had, with great activity, 
been employed in making dispositions to resist an amament bound 
to the East Indies under the command of admiral Boscawen, of 
whose destination the French at Pondicherry, as well as the English 
at Fort St. David, had received intelligence. This annament con- 
sisted of one ship of 74 guns, one of 04, two of 00, two of 50, one 

N 2 of 
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of 20, a sloop of 14 guns, a bomb ketch with liei* tendm-, and an 
hospital-ship. These belonged to the navy of Bngland; and 11 ot 
the East India company’s ships were likewise em]»loyed to transport 
the militaiy stores, and the regular- troops, which amounted to 1,400 
r men. This fleet left England in November, aii^d the greatest part 
arrived at the Cape of Good Hope the latter end ^ March, but five 
ships not until the 15th of April. They were joined at the Cape 
by six ships belonging to the Dutch East India company, on board 
of which were 400 soldiers. The troops having been landed to re- 
*^»,,fresh, were all reirnbarked before the 26th of April, when it was 
intended to sail ; but contrary winds and weatha- detained the fleet 
until the 8th of May, when they left the Cape, bound to the island 
of Mauritius, which Mr. Boscawen was ordered to attack in his way 
to the coast of Coromandel. 

The Portuguese in their fii-st iravigations to India, discovered three 
islands, lying to the eastward of Madagascar, between the 19th and 
20th degree of latitude. The most western of these, from the name 
of the person who discovered it, they called*Mascai-enhas ; but the 
French, when they took possession of it in 1675, gave it the name of 
Bourbon, which now prevails. The eastern Island the Portuguese 
called Diego Reys ; which name it retains to this day ; and that be- 
tween Bourbon and Diego Reys they called Gerne, probably from a 
supposition that it was the Cerne of the ancients. The Dutch, when 
they made this a station of refreshment for their ships coming from 
India, called it Mauritius ; the French, when they took possession of 
it in the beginning of the present century, named it the Isle of France ; 
but this appellation has pi'eyailed only amongst themselves, the other 
Europeans still calling it Mauritius. 

The Portuguese found on these islands neither men nor any four- 
footed animals, excepting land-toi-toises, hut great flocks of paroepuets, 
doves, and sea-fowls ; and the sea abounds with flsh of various kinds, 
and with great numbers of turtle. 

The island of Bourbon is 60 miles in length from north to south, 
and 45 in breadth from east to west It has no port ; and the only 
<ian land is,,4|3j,.the'roa4 df St to the uorth-wost 
It 'fc' Jfo ;plain^ till whole' being- hills of easy asoent, or stce]> 
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mountains separated ky narrow valUes. These mountains contimie 
rising one above another from the sea coast to the middle of the island ; 
so that in whatever view it is seen at a distance, it appears one convex 
surface rising out of the sea. The French took possession of it in the 
year 1(565, and finding the soil rich, cultivated it with great assiduity ; - 

it now produces vdieat, and most of the garden vegetables of Europe, 
as well as those oPIndia, with many fruits peculiar to both climates : 
the mango, China orange, and peach, grow in great plenty, and in 
great perfection. But the principal object of their agriculture,^ and 
what has rendered the island of importance in their commerce, is the..- 
cultivation of the soffee-tree, of which they brought the plants from 
Beit-ul Fakih in Arabia; and these have thriven so well, that the 
island now produces 2,000 tons of coffee every year. The cultivation 
of this tree, as well as most other services of toil, are perfonned by 
Caffre slaves brought from Africa and Madagascar. The brench 
have a breed of horses, which, though small, are esteemed for their 
hardiness; and they have reared beeves, goats, sheep, and hogs, in 
sufiicient quantities to supply the wants of the inhabitants, although 
not in such plenty as to fm-nish jirovision for their shipping ; but this 
neglect seems to have arisen from the facility and cheapness where- 
with these and other provisions may be procured from the western side 
of Madagascar, where they have settlements. Several families from 
France established themselves here soon after the French took posses- 
sion of it, and from them are descended the present mhabitants, who 
are now multiplied to the number of 4,600, of which 1,000 are^ men 
capable of bearing arms : these have not degenerated from their an- 
cestors but on the contrary are a race so remarkable for stature and 
proportion, as well as for health and strength, that they equal, if not 
exceed in these qualities, the most athletic of the European nations. 
They are the only colony of Europeans established within the tropics 
wHcii have preserved advantages* 

' The inoonveniencies arising from the want of a port at Bourbon, 
induced the French to take possession of Mauritius. This island ex- 
tends about 45 miles in length from north to south, and about 30 
from we.st to east. In the north-eastein quai-ter is a plain extend- 
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ing about ten miles from east to west, and in some places five miles 
» — ' in-land fr’om the nortbem coast. All tlie rest of tbe island is full of 
high and steep mountains, laying so near to one another that the in- 
tei-vals hetwden them, instead of vallies, form only beds of towents ; 
# and these are choaked with vast fragments of stone torn from the 
rock above. The sunamits of these mountains ^xro covered with 
forests of ebony and other large trees, and the gToimd nnder the 
shade of the trees produces herbage, shrubs, and plants of various 
sorts, from the common gi'ass to the strongest thorn, in such pro- 
-«»N.fusion that they form a thicket so closely interwoven, that a step 
cannot be jnade, but with the hatchet in hand, t Many plantations 
have been raised with success on these mountains, and some improve- 
ments made on the plain to the north-east ; but the productions, altho’ 
mostly of the same kind, are in less quantity, and in less perfection 
than at Bourbon : it produces no coffee ; but, by the industry of M. 
De la Bourdonnais, sugar, indigo, and cotton, which are not at Bour- 
bon, were cultivated here with success ; and although these plan- 
tations have been much neglected since his (!epartiire, they may at 
any time be recovered. They are at this time endeavouring to culti- 
vate the genuine cinnamon, from plants procured at Ceylon ; but 
these, if they do not perish, will in all probability, from the difference 
of soil and climate, greatly degenerate. Iron mines have been dis- 
covered in the mountains, near the plain to the north-east ; and, the 
mountains supplying great quantities of fuel, forges have been erected ; 
but the iron produced is brittle, and is made into cannon-balls and 
shells for mortars. Beeves, sheep, and goats, are preserved with 
' great difficulty : the beeves generally die before they have been a 
year in the island, and are therefore jfrequently impoited from Ma- 
dagascar and other parts. Common domestic fowls breed in great 
plenty ; which, with fish and turtle, furnish a great part of the food of 
the European inhabitants ; who have multiplied very little by marri- 
age, most of them being natives of France. Their Cafire slaves are 
subject to great mortalities from the small-pox and other epidemical 
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!j,fcitude,s all the yeai- rouiid, excepting for a few days at the 

solstice, when it is ixtopted by hard gales and huiTxcanes from he 
north. The facility with which this wind enables ship to entei th^ 
soxith-east port, induced the French, when they first tooK possession 
the island, to give the preference to this harbour ; but on finding that i 
the same wind ofto Wered the passage out so dift cult that a s up w^ 
sometimes obliged\ wait a fortnight befop she coifid pu to sea, th y 
left it and have ever since made use of the other harbou . 
telrly’inthe middle of the north sideof theisl^d; ^ 

through a channel formed by two shoals, which advmice about a 1 

into the sea. When a ship arrives opposite to this chamiel, 

oast wind hhiders her from entering the port 

this operation, joined to the narrowness oi ^^cnl- 

not «fford passage for two eWpa a,breast » one of the gre * ‘ “ 

ties an enemy would meet with in attacking the harbom . tor alth^,!! 

tterare two forts, mid as mmiy hatteries. which cemmand the ch»- 

nel, yet these might elsily he reduced, if ships of 

them under sail This port is Jdiiig 

iraJy“hl would meet With ^t — ^^ 

oymi the mountains to the otte „rtji-pnrt, 

yeral places, between the north-east e J,^,„,ged by batteries, 

where boats may land ; but these thicket • the rest of the 

and the cenntey behind them “ ^‘““'^^“Ihe Aiffieulto of 
comit is maocesmble; and the Ly p»t «» 

approaching the shore, had mido no fortiScations m My p 

island to obstruct the pcopm of an ^ “ “jj hJl of rocks, 

The greatest ertent of Diego Iteya m 5 .ise, 

which Srbour great »«»“«•/ S^ltach: 
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The south-east trade- wind obliges all ships bound to these islands 
' to approach them from the east. The passage from Diego Roys to 
Mauritius is performed in two days, and from Mauritius to Eoui- 
bon in one ; but it requires near a month to go from Bourbon citluu* 
to Mauritius or Diego Keys : from April to October the voyage from 
Mauritius to the coast of Coromandel is easily perfo|jned in a montln 
These islands being out of the track of common i/dielligence, a largo 
armament, sent in detail from France, may rendezvous in the port of 
Mauritius, and from thence arrive in India before any intelligence 
received there either of its strengtli or destination : hence it is evi- 
dent, that, if we have any regard to our scttlemcnirs in India, the re- 
duction of this place ought to be one of the first objects of our at- 
tention ill the beginning of a Avar with France. The possession ol:* 
. Mauritius would probably he followed by the voluiitaiy snl)mission of 
Bourbon, or would certainly render it of no vise to the French for the 
purposes of war. 

The fleet was thirty-five days in its passage from the Cape of Good 
Hope to Mauritius, and came in sight of the eCstern coast on tlie 23d 
of June at day-break. Three of the Dutch ships were missing, having 
separated from the rest in bad weather. As soon as the ships came 
to the north-east point of the island, tliey proceeded along the north- 
ern coast in a line of battle a-Jiead', the men of war leading, and 
the company’s ships following them ; and before night they had ad- 
vanced within two leagues of the port, and came to anchor in a 
kind of bay lying between the mouths of two small rivers. They 
had hitherto discovered only two places along the shore where the 
smoothness of the water seemed to indicate a possibility of making a 
decent, and each was defended by a fascine battery of six guns, which 
*fired on the ships as they passed : all the rest of the shore was defend- 
ed by rocks and breakers. 

The next morning the French began to fire upon the squadron 
from two other fascine batteries raised at the eiiti’aiice of the two rivers 
between which it was at anchor, and the fire was returned fi’oin one 
Ka but with, very little i 

ordered the 
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upon by eiglit diftereiit batteries pbuited along the sliore^ as well as 1748 
iroin til 0 forts at the entrance of the harbour, where a large ship of 
two tiers lay at anchor, w'ith her broadside across it ; and that there 
were twelve other ships at anchor within the harbour, four of which ^ 
were of fi.irco, and cifiiipped for service. As soon as it was dark the 
barges of the six of,. 'battle ships were sent to sound, and on their. 
return reported that a reef of rocks ran all along about 20 yards 
■from the shore, whicii rendered it impossible for boats to land, except 
at the entrance of the rivers over against which the fleet was at •--«»* 
anelior, or at the harbour itself : here they had discovered, that the 
channel leading into it was not more than 100 fathom ivide, and 
that this entrance would be subject to the greatest difficulties by the 
opposition of the south-east wind. Upon receiving this intelligence, 
the admiral called a council of war, composed of the principal land 
and sea officers, and it was resolved, that, as they were igiioran.t of 
the strength of the enemy, three armed boats sliould bo so-!it to en- 
deavour to liuiil. in thoniglit, and take by surprize a man fi'om the 
shore, from wliom intoliigeuce might prol^ably be obtained : this was 
attempted, but in vain. The next iiioniing, the 25tli of June, the 
council of war assembled again, and were of opinion, that a.lt}iougli 
their .force was sufficient to reduce thfe island, yet the attack, and the 
maiuteuance of it when taken, would not only retard, but might proba- 
bly disable the armament from undertaking the siege of Poadicheny^ 
which Mr. Boscawen was instructed to consider as the principal ; ob- 
ject of his destination : it was therefore resolved to proceed to the 
coast of Coromandel without delay, that the squadron might aniv© 
tln^t^'in^hime to act before the change of the monsoon in October. 
ft'n.Tli'© '"iiteid.. would certainly have been reduced, if the conquest of 
it had bc©ii(:'’Wo;.p)^mjCipal - object of the armament ; for the whole oi 
the ikench IftOrcgUkr troops 200 European 
inhabitants disciplined' ak' lUilitia# lv'§(MI,;:C/a®o slaves on whose service 
ahd attachment the French w bOOO sailors be- 
‘ longing to the ships. If the W&d; ’:asV;dif''t-gen©r^ij does, blew al- 
ways against the entrance of the northern harbour,* it would indeed 
'' bi^iimpractioaHe to reduce it with ships working against a coiitraiy 
in a narrow: channel, and. expotod without .resistance to 'the. 
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1748 fire of the enemy’s, ships, and. , 'batteries. But it lias been discovered 
^ that the south-east wind generally blows with least strength about 
sun-rise ; andrit also happens, on four or five days at intervals in the 
^ coui'se of a month, that early in the morning this wind ceases in the 
northern part of the island or two, when a breeze rises, 

although faintly, from the north-west : during a ship sta- 

tioned at the entrance of the channel, to avail herself of this breeze, 
may enter the harbour and ply her cannon under sail. 

^ The fleet left the island the 27th of June, when the Butch ships, 
now joined by one of their comrades which had parted company 
during the passage, quitted the English, and sailed away for Batavia ; 
and Mr. Eoscawen steered for the coast of Coromandel, by the 
nearest passage, between the islands and shoals that lie to the north 
of Mauritius; he arrived on the 29th of July at Fort St. David, 
where he found the squadron under Admiral Griffin, who resigned 
the Command to him, and a few days after proceeded with a sixty- 
gun ship and two frigates to Trinconomaly,rfrom whence in the 
month of January he set sail with them to England. 

The junction of the two squadrons formed the greatest marine force 
belonging to any one European nation that had ever been seen to- 
gether in the East Indies ; for it consisted of more than 30 ships, none 
of which were of less than 500 tons burden, and 13 of them men of 
war of the line. Every person attached to the English cause, who be- 
held this formidable force, was elated with joy, from expectation of 
its success ; and no one doubted that the loss of Madrass would be re- 
venged by the capture of Pondicherry. Preparations had been made 
at Fort St. David to enable Mr. Boscawen to proceed to action with- 
out delay ; and on the 8th of August the army began to march. 

Twelve independent companies of 100 men each, 800 marines be- 
longing to the ships, with 80 artillery-men, composed the regular 
troops in the king’s service : the company’s troops consisted of a bat- 
talion of 750 men, of which 300 were Topasses, together with 70 
i|fflei?y-men : the Dutch at Negapatam sent a reinforcement of „ 120 .. 
Europeans : and there were on board the ships, ready to be landed, 

manual exercise atsea-;rin 
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2,000 Sepoys, paid by the company, ■who as yet were scarcely better 1748 
disciplined than common Peons. The Nabob An’war-odean, still 
changing sides, as he found the French or English affairs gaining the 
advantage, promised to send a body of 2,000 horse, but only 300 came, ^ 
and they towards <ihe end of the siege. The heavy cannon and the 
cumbrous stores Aiwre laden on board the ships, which proceeded before 
the army, and anchored two miles to the south of Pondicherry. 

The company’s agents at Fort St. Da'vid had gained very little in- 
telligence necessary to direct Mr. Boscawen in his operations ; for ^ 
when the army approaching near the bounds of Pondicherry, came in 
sight of the fort of Ariancopang, there was no person who could give a 
description of the place : however, it was determined that it should be 
taken before the army proceeded any farther. An engineer of the 
company’s troops was ordered to reconnoitre it, but was afraid to go 
near enough to make certain observations : he however reported that 
the fort itself was of little strength, but that it was covered by an en- 
trenchment. A desei^er likewise reported that it was garrisoned only 
by 100 Sepoys : on which Mr. Boscawen determined to storm the 
place. Accordingly a detachment of 700 men marched at day-break 
against the east side of the fort to attack what they supposed the en- 
trenchment, which on a nearer approach they discovered to be a heap 
of ruins ; ■they likewise perceived that the fort itself was a triangle 
regularly fortified with three cavaliers, a deep dry ditch full of pit- 
falls, and a covered way. These works were sufB.cient to protect 
the place from a sudden onset, even had it been only garrisoned as the 
deserter had reported ; instead of which it was defended by 100 Eu- 
ropeans and 300 Sepoys, under the command of Oaptain Law, an 
active officer. The English troops were immediately assailed from 
the walls ■with musketry and grape-shot ; and although they had 
brought no scaling-ladders, the fear of shame kept , them in reach of 
the enemy’s fire, until 150 were either killed or wounded. Major 
Goodere, the most experienced officer of the king’s troops, was 
mortally wounded in this attack. 

This blundering disaster greatly affected the spirits of the men. 
However, it was determined to persist in reducing Aiiancopang, and 
the disciplined sailors, ■with eight pieces of battering cannon, were 
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]an.clefHroBiL the ships. The French, knowing the. aclvnnfcnge of gain- 
'mg l-iiiie at, this 8i?ab(iii i>C tlic year, pmdeutly detcnninecl fco defend 
the fort, as hi^gns posBible. On the opposite side of the river whieli 
riiiiH to the north, and close hy the fort of Arianeopaiig, they (‘nuied 
a battery of heavy cannon to obstruct and eiifihu^o the a.j)proacht‘B i.o 
the fori The Englisli engineers erected a hattei^ iii the plain on 
the south side of the river, to oppose and silence that of the enemy ; 
hut Buclx was their neglect in. inconiioitring, or their want of skill in 
their art, that wdien at day-break they opened the battery, inost of 
the giiiis wore found to be intercepted from tlie si,ght of the enemy 8 
hy a tliick^’wood. The artillery officers now offered their service to 
erect another, which they coinpleated with snllieient skill Ixefore tlie 
next inoiiriiig : and for greater security, threw Uj) bidbre it a;u eri- 
trencliineiit, in which a large detachment, consisting of soldiers and 
sailors, was posted. At <lay-break the battery I’legau to play on that 
of the enemy, and the fire was contnuied for some time on both sides, 
with little execution done on eitlien Besidesr»the troops within the 
fort, a body of 60 European cavalry encampi.Kl without the walls. 
This cavalry, supported by infantry, advanced to tbe entrenchment 
where the sailors were posted, who struck with consteniatioii at their 
appearance, took flight, and communicated tlieir panic to the regular 
troops. The French cavalry pursued them to the l)attoiy, by tlie fire 
•of wlnch„.,they, were, however,, soon repulsed.. .Major;. Lawrence .com-' 
manded this day in the entrenchmeB,t, and ratlier than partidpate of 
the ignominy of taking flight with the troops, reminiied there with 
two or three officers : he was disarmed, and ob%ed to suiTender Mm- 
self prisoner to a French trooper, . who knowing, it is probable, the 
-value of his prize, immediately hurried him away hy the side of Ms 
. horse to Ariancopang. 

The.same day a large quantity of gunpowder taking fire in the ene- 
my’s battery, blew it up, and near 100 men were either killed or dis- 
abled by the explosion. This disaster strutk such a terror amongst 
who remained in the fort, thal some hours after they set &m to 
which toey had undermined tthe fortifications, and 
and eavMiers, and then uftaftihed 
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lisli saw tlie explosion, tliey marcked xip and took possession of tlie 1748 
ruins. Tims fortunately delivered, the army did not immediately 
proceed to PoiidielieiTy, but remained five days longer at Arianco- 
paiig, em|}loyed in repairing the fort, in wliicli it was cleteriniiied to ^ 
leave a garrison ; for it was apprehended, that dining tlic siege a de- 
taclinieiit of the ei^my^s troops might again take .possession of it, and 
from hence be enabled to intercept .convoys, or harrass tlie army. 

The town of Pondicheny was situated about 70 yards from the 
sea-shore : its extent within the walls was a little more than a mile 
from north to south, and about 1,100 yards from east to west : it 
was fortified on the three sides to the land with a wall and rampart, 
flanked by eleven bastions ; and two half-bastions were at the north 
and south extremities nearest the sea : these works were suiTounded 
by a ditch, and an imperfect glacis. The eastern side was defended 
ly several low batteries, capable of mounting 1 00 pieces of cannon, 
which commanded the road ; and within the town was built a cita- 
del, too small to ma^ a long defence. The greatest part of the 
ground lying round tlie town was inclosed, at a distance of a mile 
from tlie walls, by a hedge of large aloes and otlier thorny plants pe- 
culiar to the country, intermixed with great numbers of coco-nut 
and palm-trees, which altogether formed a defence impenetrable to 
cavalry, and of very difficult passage to infantry : this inclosure began 
at the north, close by the sea-shore, and continued five miles and a 
half, describing a large segment of a semi-circle, until it joined the 
liver of Ariancopang to the south, at about a mile and a half from 
the sea-shore, and in this part the course of the river served to corn- 
pleat the line of. defence. There were five roads leading from the 
town into the adjacent country, , and at each of the openings in the 
hedge was built a redoubt mounted with cannon. It is probable tha.t 
the hedge, at tlie same time that it was intended to be a defence 
against sudden incursions, marked the limite of the territory conceded 
by the prince of the country to the French, when they first established 
themselves at Pondicherry ; and hence, obtained the name of the 
Bound-h^ge. 

, ,:v,;,.0n, the 26th of August the army marched from Ariancopang, and, 
.possession of the village of Oulgary, lying about two miles 
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L i ' rt-p fii'A ' BroiTi lioBCO ®b dotscliniGTit wiis sent 

tke soiitli-west paxt of tne town. i i i. .p lioinid-kerlo'e 

. i.x. L attack the nortb-west redoubt of tbo boima 

^y'uves, Imd toy b»a obliged to Bto.-m it *11.0 garM lo a 

the other redoubts were soou after withdrawn. _ / the town 

By the advice of the engineers, it was determined to attack 

the fleet and the camp, the ships were stationed to the Noi 

On the 30th of August at night the army opened ground, at the dis- 
tance of 1 5^0 yards” from the” walls : by this the engineers shewed 
^veaiittle "killed i„ their art ; for it it the “ 

sieires to make the fimt parallel within 800 yards of the covered way. 
Z 2^ Zn^ a detLhment of 150 men, from the trench first 

thrown up, were ordered to lodge themselves ^ 

the town and being supplied with working t« b, | 

selves from the fire of the enemy’s cannon. About noon 500 Em 

peansand 700 Sepoys salUed from the town 

Paradis, and attacked both trenches at the same time : ^ ^ 

pulsed at both, and lost 100 men, and seven officers ; amongst 

Lir commander Paradis. Ensign Clive distinguished himself with 

much gallantry in the defence of the advanced trench ; 

do not repeat tL description published in our first edition of this woik, 

because we are informed, that that description is very 

The approaches were continued, but cam^ on vy slowty, 
a want of experience in such operations. Two batteries ^ r 
guns were raised within 1,200 yards of the town, to check any futme 
faffies.’ When the army first opened gTOund, the bomb-ketch 
ordered to bombard the citadel night and day : but in a very few toy 
the enemy began to bombard her, and got her distance so exao% that 
one of their sheUs staved the boat astern, and another threw the 
. < water in upon her decks ; after which she kept out of the pch of 
mortars in the day-time, and only ^ 

night; Psiiriies at Mveral ti)a^,tod’8,ttaoke^ the deto m ^ 

wMch'?l84«t«t 'the 'Jim '%»*& ' the ships to the camp , 
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and one day a detachment escorting two pieces of battering cannon 1^48 
was defeated, and the cannon taken. Some troops were sent imnae- y— 
diately to recover them ; bixt could not come up before the enemy 
had conveyed them undei’ shelter of the ramparts. ^ 

After much hard 4abour the trenches were advanced within 800 
yards of the walls, .when it was found impossible to carry them on any 
nearer ; for a largd^morass extended itself before this part of the town, 
and the French had preserved a back water, with which they over- 
flowed not only the morass, but likewise all the ground lying between ^ 
the trenches and the foot of the glacis. During the approaches, and the 
construction of the 'batteries on the edge of the morass, the eHemy kept 
up a constant fire on the working parties, by which many were killed. 

Two batteries were finished and began to fire on the 26th of Sep- 
tember, one of eight, the other of four pieces of cannon, of 18 and 
24 pounders : a bomb-battery of five large mortars and fifteen royals, 
and another of fifteen cohorns were likewise erected. The Srench 
now opened several emjjrasures in the curtain, and began Hkewise to 
fire from two or three batteries on the crest of the glacis, insomuch 
that the fire of the besieged was double that of the besiegers. Mr. 
Boacawen, willing to employ all the means of annoyance in his power, 
ordered the ships to batter the town ; and before the next morning 
all the ships of two tiers had warped within the distance of 1,000 
yards of the walls, the shallowness of water not permitting them to 
approach nearer: the cannonading was incessant, and terrible in 
appearance, but of no real efiect ; for the distance of the ships, and 
the motion of the sea, hindered the shot from striking successively 
the same object. The French at first withdrew a great number of 
their artifiery-men fi:om the land side, and employed them m firing 
avainst the ships from the batteries which commanded the road ; but 
perceiving the little damage that the town sustained from the fii-e of 
the ships, they slackened their defence on that side, and renewed it 
to the land side with as much vigour as before. 

The cannonading from the ships continued until night, when Mr. 
Boscawen, finding that they had expended a vast quantity of ammu- 
nition to no purpose, ordered them to move in the night out of the 

reach of cannon-shot ; but the wind setting in from the sea prevented 

■' meia 




them from executing this intention : remaining therefore in tlie same 
stations, they began early in'; the morning to caimonade the town, 
again, from ■\^ience they were .fired upon with, more vivacity than 
the day before ; but at noon the wind changing, the ships biovikI 
farther from the shore, and the firing ceased on both sides. Only 
two persons were killed on board the fleet, the common sailor, 

the other captain Adams, commander of the Harwich, a 60 gun »ship. 
The French gave out that the fire from the sliips liad, in the two 
days, done no other execution, than that of killing a })oor old Ihi- 
labar woman in the street. 

The fire* from the batteries continued three ch^-s longer, during 
which that from the town increased, and dismounted nine pieces of 
cannon. Very little impression had been made on the defences, 
sickness prevailed in the camp, the weatlicr likewise had changed, and 
the rainy monsoon was begun three weeks earlier tlian it usually sets 
in : a council of war was therefore summoned on the 30th of Septem- 
ber, who, apprehensive that the rains, wliich^t, or soon rfter, their 
fbrst setting in generally overflow the whole country, might render the 
removal of the cannon and heavy stores impracticable, and fearing 
likewise that the ships might be driven ofi‘ the coast by hard gales of 
wind, unanimously deteraiined to raise the siege without delay. 

Five days were employed in shipping the cannon and heavy stores, 
destroying the batteries, and reimbarking tlie sailors ; and on the 6tii 
of October the troops began to march to Fort St. JDa^vid ; but halted 
at Ariancopang, and blew up the fort ; the rains had ahmdy ren- 
dered the roads very difficult to be passed. On a review of the army, 
it was found, that during the siege there had peiished in action, and 
by; sickness 757 soldiers, 48 artiHery-men, and 265 seamen ; in all 
1,065 Europeans: very few of -the Sepoys were killed, for they had 
been only employed to guard the skirts of the camp, and Iiad always 
ran away on the approach of danger. The French garrison consist- 
ed of 1,800 Europeans, and 8,000 Sepoys, of which they lost 200 Eu- 
and about 50 Sepoys. 

i' concurred to frustrate this aitetupt against Fondieber- 

ry:^-;'^;.W^0b|he,kte amval of tbo anpament on the eoasb' mA the 
mtlj «#feg ifr of the wem al / There was r.o n.bsolute 

' ' necessity 
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issifcy to reduce the fort of Aiiancopang, for a party of 200 mea ^ 
loned near it would have always kept in awe the garrison, which 
iisted only of 100 : now the reduction of this little fort, besides 
sin<v the loss of 150 men, together with two of the most ex- 
encod officers, and thereby discouraging the rest, stopt the progress 
ke whole ai-my eighteen days. When arrived before the town, 
Boscawen, unel^cperienced in military operations by land, relie , 
obedience to his instructions, on the opinion of the engineers, who 
de a great blunder in carrying on the attacks agamst that part ot 
town to which an insuperable morass prevented them from ap- 
, aching nearer than 800 yards : and even had there beenmo morass, 
s situation of the camp to the westward would have been 
dy chosen, since it subjected the transportmg of the ^nnon and 
iL stores to a difficult passage of two or three miles, which employe 
. kbour of’ numbers of sailors, and demanded frequent cietachments 
soldiers to escort and defend them from the salhes of 
dthe soldiers and sailors thus employed were taken off fr ^ ^ 
erationsof the siege, "'which required nothing less than the seryi 
every European in the camp. The north-side was the part agam 
hich the attLk ought to have been directed : for the ^ 

out of this side was sound, and would have permitted the approaches 
earned on to the foot ot the f 

trthTnorthtJi, would have 

od stores when landed, from the danger of saUies ; and at the same 
Ti VP saved the labour and inconveniencies of transporting em 

^^long diatnoe ;fot they might have been 

few examples of gallant service were exhibited dunn,, 
el li engineL were utterly nmjualiaed for the ente.,* 

S': — 

to .ame activity and, courage which dislinguiehed hme^ 
" o«cr^ buttheee gn^ti« did 

be lamented, tliat both together have not of la J 
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vated by tbe same otticer ; loi uu 
years, of a siege carried on by tbi 
Pondicberry. ^ 

Tbe French sang Te Demns, a 
gave as many demonstrations oi 
from tbe greatest calamities of ■' 
tbe princes of Coromandel, and 
acquainting tbem, tbat be bad i 
wbicb bad ever been made in In 
bigbest compliments on bis owi 
racter of bis nation : This md 
Indostan as greatly superior to tl 
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rriHE squadron, soon after the raising of the siege of Pondicherry 
^ left the coastilto avoid the stormy monsoon : five ships went 
to Achin and the rest to Trinconomalee ; but Mr. Boscawen himse 
i-emained with the land-forces at Fort St. David In November 
news arrived, that a cessation of arms between Great 
France had been ’proclaimed in the preceding Apnl : b^ 
cawen was, notwithstanding, instructed to remain in India mtil e 
should receive inteffigence that the general peace was 
the beginning of January 1749, the squadron returned to Fort bt. 
David, and about the same time Mr. Bouvet, with the same squ^on 
which had eluded Mr. Griffin, came again from Mauritius to Madrass, 
where he landed a large sum of money, together with 200 soldiers. 

The sword was sheathed, and it depended on the agents of the two 
companies to re-assume in tranquillity their mercantile occupations: 
but the war had brought to Pondicherry and Fort St. David ^ 
of troops greatly superior to any which either of the two 
hitherto assembled in India ; and as if it were impossible that a ^ 
tary force, which feels itself capable of enterprises, should refram 
W attempting them, the two settlements, no longer authorized to 
tZ a^nst each other, took the resolution of emplo^ng them arms 
tol — s of the princes of the country: the English with great 
indiscretion, the French with the utmost ambition. 

4i Mf- '• ‘i 

An mvfortuMte link , who obont seven hetote « 

dettioned at Ti«jore,-.e»n. to Fort St ^avid. md imploied the 

aeirtance of the Englieh to rdnrtate ^ Xd 

fidence that he should no soon® » the hmgdom, suppo 

“rby a mediate force, than hi. etandanl would be jorned by num- 
bers, and hie title adtnowl^rf by thousands. The 
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princes of Ms family had been so complicated, that it was difficult to 
ascertain, to whom the crown rightfully belonged. 

In the year 1680, the king of Tanjore, attacked and well-nigli 
ovei’powered by the king of Tritchinopoly, called the Morattoes to 
ins assistance. The famous Sevagee, who at thg^t time reigned over 
all the Morattoe nations, sent Ms brother with a strong army, which 
soon left the king of Tanjore nothing to fear frAr Ms enemy, bxxt 
every thing from these free hooters ; for they made out so large an 
account of expenees, that all the riches in the kingdom would have 
been insufficient to discharge what they demanded : under pretence 
therefore of collecting this money, they took possesion of the govern- 
ment, and shortly after the brother of Sevagee declared himself king 
of Tanjore. He reigned six years, and left three sons. The eldest, 
Sevagee, was succeeded by the next brother, Serbogee, and he by the 
third, Tuccogee. Each of the three brothers left children ; and after 
three irregular successions wMch took place amongst these cousin- 
germans in less than seven years, Saujohee, who now appeared at 
Fort St. David, was deposed, and his brother Pratop-sing, bom of one 
of the inferior wives of their father Serbogee, was placed on the 
throne, by the general concurrence of the principal men in the king- 
dom, which had suffered much from the weak administration of Sau- 
johee. The English had certainly no right to interfere in cause. 
But the offers he made of concessions to the company in the king- 
dom of Tanjore, the favourable account given of him by the inter- 
preters who introduced him to the presidency, and the belief too 
hastily entertained of a false narration of Ms udsfortune, induced the 
English to tMnk they should acquire as much honour as advantage 
hy their efforts to reinstate Mm in the throne. It was stipulated that 
Saujohee should give the company the fort and territory of Devi- 
C!otah, and pay all the expenees of the war, if it proved successful. 

The kingdom of Tanjore extends about 70 miles from north to 
south, and about 60 from east to west. The river Ooleroon bounds it 
j.to the north; the seivcoast, running nearly north and south, to the 
■ea^ ; to the south it is bounded partly by the sfea-coast extending 
a3ad psffiHy;hy 'the eountiy pf Morawar ; to thp-wtot 
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it it UmiW by the Idegdom of Wtelmopoly »d the county ot Ton^ ^ 
, liman ; the capital, bearing the eome name as the tangdom. 1 
about 30 miles east of Tritcliinopoly. _ >. • . j ^ 

The force appointed for the comiuest of Taniore ^ 

Europeans, and hOO^) Sepoys, with four held pieces and four sna < 
LrtL : the battering cannon and provision for the troops were sent 
rtu^. ships, tw. of which were of the line. The a^y, accom- 
panied by Saujohee, left Fort St. David in the 

on the 13th of April encamped on the bank of the ^ 

which disembogues itself at Portonovo. In t e a.\urricane 

monsoon changed,- and the southern commenced with a. humcane, 
which lasted with such violence until four o’clock the next mommg 
aat a. tente of tie English cmnp blown 

the drangM bnnoefe and toU 

«tr,reH were so much damaged, that tlie anny was g 
T^oZZ,o in order to 4air the detriments it bad sustmned. Here 
they were informed that the storm had eommitted much ^lei ra- 

14^4 , two oAh. r4;ri:: 

witii ail T j i^TtUr Rix of tlie crew saved : and tne 

which Admiral Boscawen hoiried hinil.g.«.d 

^rrwl the fin^skip of her size belonging to tbe navy of England, 
winch was tbefe^ P of the othfer tops ^ 

perished, with 750 m Y 

either at Trinconomalee, or m paits oi uuc 

oiolencofthehnnic^eadnot^^ . 

The army having 'V , ^ ^^.i^ed at the bank of the 

iBg by the great W ^ Cope, who commanded, 

northern arm of ^ resolving to leam the state of affairs on 

encamped and mtonoh , rphe intelligence 

the opposite expected : no persons of 

ite received was T617 

S" C Mng of Tmriore ware seen moring np and do^ 
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m the opposite bank, and seemed determined to dispute the passage ot 
Y— 'the river Thus disappointed, and ignorant of the enemy s stxeng i 
* wTas »t tie JL of the eoentry. Ceptam Cope d.d not tu.nk 
Us force snfflcient to proseente the enterpme, and wasted 
. reinforced from Fort St. Daeid with 100 Enropeene and 500 Se^^ . 

• he then oroased the river, which, althongh a mile broad wee fortohle 
and contrary to his expectation, the army met little resistance 
feom the enemy whilst they were passing it ; hut difficulties increased 
as they advanced: the road in which they attempted to march led 
, through a thick wood, and the enemy from behind the bushes began 
to annoy ihem vdth arrows, and the fee of their . matchlocks ; whilst 
large bodies of horse and foot appeared in the circumjacent plains, 
mo^ng in the rear and on the flanks. This being the first expedition 
in which the English troops were engaged against the forces oi an 
Indian prince, the soldiers were struck with no small degree of fear 
on comparing the superior numbers of the enemy with their own ; but 
the artiUery-men preserved their resolution, and fired with so much 
spirit and aim, that they kept the enemy at a distance, and restored the 
courage of their own troops, who being ordered to march back, gamed 
the bank of the river vnthout confusion. Here the army drew up, 
the field-pieces securing the flanks, and the river the rear. A. conned 
of war was held to deliberate whether they should proved, or wait 
for more favourable advices than those hitherto received out of 
the Tanjore country; but whilst the council were sitting, a messen- 
ger arrived with positive orders from Mr. Boscawen to continue 
the march, and attack the Fort of Devi-Cotah at all events. In the 
interval some of the soldiers had discovered a road leading along the 
V,a.TiV of the river towards the sea-coast ; and the army began to 
march this way, although very little of it had been reconnoitred . it 
led through a much more open country than the other, and the river 
defended the troops from being surrounded. This lucky discovery 
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passage of tte river. They stiU continued to move mthm random 
shot of the English ; their squadrons sometimes threatenmg to a - 
tack but always retiring as soon as the field-pieces began to fire. 

After a march of ten miles the troops halted, late m the evemng, a ^ 
mile to the eastward, of Devi-Cotah : where they neither saw, nor 
received intelligence of the ships ; for not a man of the country 
ventured near theMy ; and the lowness of the ground, together 
vuth the thick woods that covered it, prevented the ships fro^ being 
discovered, although they were at anchor near the mouth of the nver, ^ 
■within four miles of the camp. 

The army, mlyihg on the ships, had bro^M no -r^pm^-n 
than were necessary for the consumption of three days and were 
terred by the numbers of the enemy, from sending detachments 
procure any ; at the same time they were without battering c^on. 
Lder toe ineonvemenciee ftere appeaed no « 

a. fcrt, excepting by a sndden .^0^1 

to be easily eeealaded. ,Some proposed to 

tie nigbt, and batter dom the gates ; -wkiob mdee 

praoticable method of atok ; bnt being deemed too ™ 

Ltatmined to endeavont to terrify the enemy by tombaidmg t o 

plaoe -with eohoms. Shells were thrown unU the mormng, wh 

ZL eetood nniil the n«rt night : m.a before the 

the shells ware eapended, withont hawing done any damage to the 

^rlde mryLpressio. on the minds of the garrmon. It was 

therefore resolved to retreat without delay. 

The army returned hy the same road it came. 

Je the cLtry was covered with woods, from which the en^y 
Sed the flank of the line, not only with musquetry, but ^o mth 

Sepiecesofheavyartinery,whichtheyhadbroijb^^^ 

and some platoons of Europeans were det^bed to g ^ 

The thickets extended^to the bank of a nvtde w 
had crossed in the march to Devi-Cotah, during the refreat of the 
tide • the rivulet was at that time fordahle, and no one had 
^ V to form an idea of the depth of the channel, which 

water hy the rhdngof the tide, and the str^ 
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174!9 x’an very rapidly. TIig Coolies, who carried the less bulk} jiaitsof 
— « — ' the baggage, marched before the troops, and as soon as they came to 
the bank of the rivtdet, were fired upon with great vivacity troni the 
thickets. Timorous, as are aU the lower casts of Indians, they 
, plunged into the stream, which was seven or eight feet deep, and 
pressing upon one another with outcries and confusion, lost by tlicir 
fears the strength necessary to save themselves, #ind in less than a 
quarter of an hour 400 of the poor wretches were drovmed. The 
troops, spectators of this disaster, halted, and fired to dislodge the 
. enemy, until the tide had ebbed sufficiently ; when they passed tln^ 
rivulet wiiihout interruption, and continuing their retreat mimolestcd, 
anived at Ghilambarum late at night, much fatigued with the skh- 
mishes they had sustained, and with a march of If) miles : the next 
day they returned to Fort St. David. 

The intelligeuee gained during this expedition, convinced every 
one that the cause of Saujohee was destitute of abettors amongst his 
countrymen. The presidency nevertheless determined to continue 
the war ; but this resolution did not now proceed so much from the in- 
tention of restoring Saujohee, as from the desire of wiping out, hy some 
success, the reproach of having retreated before the arms oi an Indian 
prince, and from the views of making some acquisitions to compensate 
the expences which had already been incurred. The Fort of Devi- 
Cotah is situated in a populous country^ in which manufactures of hn- 
nen proper for the company's trade are fabricated ; and the neigh- 
bouring territory is the most fertile part of the coast of Coromandel. 



of this harbour. It was therefore detfsrmmed to maKe rue reuuouuu ^ 
of Devi-Cota,h the principal object of the new expedition, which iu 
was thought would be amply compensated by gaining j)ossession of 
this place, even if no farther advantages accrued from the war. 

The whole body of. the company’s troops, amounting^ with the artil- 
lery-men to 800 Europeans, together with 1,500^ Sepoys, were or- 
dered on the expedition, under the command of major Lawrence. 
From the difficulties already experienced in approaching Devi-Cotah 
by land, it was determined that the army should now proceed by sea: 
the Emopeans, with the artiUery and baggage, were embarked on 
board six ships, thrSe of the line and three belonging to the'company, 
and the Sepoys accompanied the ships in large boats, used y e peo- 
ple of Coromandel to carry on their traffick along the wast The ves- 
Lls arrived at the same mouth of the Coleroon where the ships of the 
former expedition had anchored ; and the troops and stores parsed in 
boats up the arm of the river which led to Devi-Cotah, a,nd were 
landed on the opposite shore, from which it waa determined to batter 
the fort, because the ground on the other side was marshy and covered 
with woods, and the king of Tanjore’s army was encamped under the 

^Se fort was about a mile in circumference, having six unequal 
sides- and the walls were about 18 feet high, built with bncks, the 
masoiiy of which was in most parts broad enough- to form a rampart, 
without any adffition of earth : and were flanked at distances 

by projectii towers, some of which were circular, and others sq^e. 
The English fired across the river obliquely upon the eastern si e o 
the fort finm four 24 pounders, which in three days made a p^- 
ticable breach. The enemy did not return the fire, nor attempt to 
^;air the breach, but employed themselves in rarry^^ on an ^ 

. ^ 1 of the river across the side of the tort 



1749 launched at some distance below tne battery, auu wwea up tv it 

the stream. The raft could not be moved across the river unless by a 
rope fixed on the opposite bank ; but the stations ot the enemy lendeiei I 
this a very hazardous enterprize ; the same carpenter who had made 
*■ the raft, offered to execute this service likewise, and in the middle of a 
very dark night swam over the river, carrying the end of a rope witli 
him, which he fastened to the root of a large tree "within a few yards ot 
jone o the enemy’s advanced guards, by whom he was not discovered. 

The rope was sunk in the water, that the enemy might not perceive^ 
• it ; and the next day, at two in the afternoon, the first detachment of 
400 Europeans, with three field pieces, embarked" upon the raft; at 
the same time the four pieces of battering cannon, with six field 
pieces, began to fire with great vivacity upon the opposite thickets, 
to deter the Tanjorines from approaching the bank near enough to 
discover the rope. They were so much surprized at this new and un- 
expected manner of approach, that, fortunately, none of them guessed 
the means by which it was performed. The^alls and towers of the 
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itself. About fifty yards in front of tbe entrenchment] mn a deep 17i9 
and miry rivnlet, which extended quite] across the island on which w— 
Hevi-Cotah is situated. 


Lieutenant Clive offered his service to major Lawrence to lead the 
attack ; and the majpr, who had remarked the rising military genius * 
of this officer, very readily gave him the post of honour he requested. 



A platoon of 34 Eistropeans, with 700 Sepoys, were appointed for 
this service, who were to be supported by the whole army as soon as 
the entrenchment should be carried. The Europeans, marching at 
the head of the Sepoys, crossed the rivulet with difficulty, and four of 
them were killed hy the fire from the fort before they gained the 
opposite bank. As soon as part of the Sepoys had passed likewise, 
lieutenant Clive advanced briskly with the Europeans, intending to 
attack the entrenchment in flank at that end where the Coolies had 
discontinued the work. The Sepoys who had passed the rivulet, in- 
stead of following closely, as they were ordered, remained at the bank, 
waiting until they were joined by greater numbers. The enemy 
perceived this neglect, which left the rear of the Europeans exposed : 
a number of horse were concealed along the south side of the fort, 
between the projections of the towers ; the nearest of which was not 
more tban forty yards from that part of the entrenchment which 
lieutenant Clive was preparing to attack. Just as his men were pre- 
senting their muskets to fire, a party of horse rushed sword in hand 
from behind the tower, and by a rapid evolution, which manifested 
the excellence both of the horses and the riders, fell on the rear of 
the platoon with so much inpetuosity, that the men had no time to 
face about and defend themselves, and in an instant 26 of the platoon 
were cut to pieces. A horseman had his sword uplifted to strike 
at lieutenant Clive, who escaped the blow by stepping on one side 
whilst the home passed him ; he then ran towards the Sepoys, whom 
he had the good fortune to join, being one of four who were aU that 
escaped from this slaughter. *fle found the Sepoys drawn up in 
order, but they had not advanced a step to support the platoon. The 
Tanjorine horse, satisfied with their success, did not prosecute their 
advantage by attacking the Sepoys, but returned to the stations 
from whence they had made the onset. 







Major Lawrence, OB this disaster, determined to attach tiie trencn 
with all the Europeans, who now crossed the rivulet, and advanced in 
a compact body, with a platoon of grenadiers at their head. Ihc 
enemy kept*up an irregular fire until the. grenadiers came to the 
trench, and then they took flight along the sout^jern side of the fort : 
The English troops immediately moved up to the breach, when the 
Tanjorine horse sallied again from behind the tow^ ; and were suffer- 
ed to approach within fourteen yards before the first platoon gave 
its fire, winch was so well directed that it struck down fourteen horse- 
men : this execution flung the rest into such confusion that they im- 
mediately^ fled hack, and the troops mounting tSe breach, found it 
abandoned by the garrison, whom they discovered hurrying from all 
quarters of the fort to make their escape out of the opposite gate- 
way : at the same time all the Tanjorine horse quitted their stations 
near the fort, and retreated to the westward. 


Some of the oifficers examining the differe^ buildings of the fort, 
found in one of the chambers a Tanjorine lying on the ground despe- 
rately wounded, whom, incapable of moving without assistance, the 
garrison in their precipitate flight had neglected to carry off, altho^ he 
was an officer of rank, and an Indian of a very high cast. He was 
taken care of, but with a sullen obstinacy refused every kind of assist- 
ance, and would not submit to the necessary operations, until he found 
that the surgeon intended to use force. He was no sooner left alone 
than he stripped off the bandages, and attempted to put an end to his 
fife, by tearing open his wounds : some persons were therefore ap- 
pointed to watch him continually, and he was removed into a thatched 
hut in a distant part of the fort, that his rest might not be disturbed. 
Finding himself constantly watched, he behaved for three days with 
so much composure, that they, to whose care he was entrusted, 
thought he was reconciled to life, and relaxing their attention, left 
him in the night, as they imagined asleep ; but they were no sooner 
got to some distance, than the Tanjorine crept to the comer of the 
hat, where a lamp was burning, and with it set fire to the thatch, 
season blMe so fiercely, that 

ha before it Tins Indian fell a 
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martyr to his ideas of the impurity he had contracted by suffering 1749 
Europeans to administer to his wants. 

The troops were employed fora few days in repairing the breach, 
and in other works necessary to put the fort in a good state of defence ; 
after which major ]^awrence detached a party of 100 Europeans, 
with 300 Sepoys, to take possession of the pagoda of Atchaveram, 
lying five miles to^the south-west of Devi-Ootah. All the pagodas 
on the Coast of Coromandel are built on the same general plan : a 
large area, which is commonly a square, is inclosed by a wall of 15 
or 20 feet high, and in the middle of the area are the temples, which, ^ 
as if it was intended that they should be concealed from public view, 
are never raised above the height of the surrounding wall. In the 
middle of one or more of the sides of this wall is a gateway, over 
which is built a high tower, not designed as a defence to the pagoda, 
but as an historical monument of the gods to whom it is dedicated ; 
for the four faces of the tower are crouded with sculptures, represent- 
ing the attributes and adventures of these divinities. The pagoda 
of Atchaveram is a square of which each of the sides extends about 
SOD yards : it was surrendered to the English detachment on the first 
summons by the Bramins, who intreated them not to enter the more 
sacred places : but the Tanjorine army no sooner heard that the 
English had got possession of it, than their horror of the pollutions 
to which their temple was exposed, inspired them with a resolution, 
which neither their attachment to their prince, nor their notions of 
military honour, would have produced. A party of 5,000 men march- 
ed from the camp, and as soon as it was night attacked the pagoda ; 
some with ladders attempting to mount the walls, whilst others en- 
deavoured to bum down the gate, by piling up against it large bun- 
dles of straw mixed with other combustible matters. The English, 
knowing they should all be put to the sword, if the Tanjorines retook 
the place, defended thtoselves vigorously : some were employ^ed in 
oversetting the ladders, whilst others fired upon those who attempted 
to mount them. The guard who defended the gate opened the 
wicket, firing through it and pushing down the bundles of straw with 
their halberts : the enemy stiU persisted to bring more straw, and con- 
tinued their attacks until break of day, when they retreated, having 

lost 
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1749 lost near 300 men : only five or six of the defenders were killed. 
The next day major Lawrence marched with the greatest part of the 
army to captain Cope’s assistance, and the Tanjorines made no farther 
attempts, 

c By this time admiral Boscawen and the government of Fort St. 
David had sufficient reason to believe, that any future undertaking 
against the kingdom of Tanjore would be attei^ied with great dif- 
ficulties. At the same time the king made proposals ot accommo- 
dation. The English stipulated that the fort of Devi-Cotah, with as 
«■ much land adjoining to it as would produce the annual income ol 
9,000 pagodas, should be ceded to the East India* company for ever : 
that the hing of Tanjore should reimburse the expences of the war ; 
and that he should allow Saujohee a pension of 4,000 rupees ; they 
obliging themselves to be answerable for his person, as likewise that 
he should never give any more disturbance to the kingdom. The 
king of Tanjore acceded without hesitation to these conditions ; but 
Ms compliance did not proceed so much from Ms dread of the English 
arms, as from Ms sense of the danger with which his kingdom was 
threatened, in consequence of events which happened a few days be^ 
fore in the Carnatic, and which had struck the whole coast of Coro- 
mandel with consternation. 

Chunda-saheb, made prisoner by"the Morattoes, when they took the 
city of Tritchinopoly in 1741, was esteemed by them a prize of so 
much importance, that they not only kept him under the strictest con- 
finement, but rejected all the offers he made for Ms ransom, as much 
inferior to what they imagined Ms wealth enabled him to pay. The 
richest prince in Indostan never hesitates to plead poverty whenever 
money is to he paid ; and Chunda-saheb, either unable or unwilling 
to satisfy their exorbitant demands, remained in his confinement, 
corresponding for six years with his friends in different provinces, and 
suggesting to them the means of inducing the Morattoes to set Mm 
at liberty for a moderate sum. 

The chiefs who were related to the former succession of Nabobs, 
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cient power and reputation to attempt tlie recovery of the govern- 
ment into their own family. There existed indeed at Vandiwasli a 
brother of Seid Mahomed, born after the death of their father, the 
Nabob Subder-ally ; but the infancy of this prince i^endered him un- 
fit to appear at the Jiead of a confederacy : And altho’ Mortiz-ally, 
the governor of Yelore, was a near relation to the former Nabobs, 
and possessed a large domain with great treasures, yet he wanted in- 
trepidity sufficient to head a dangerous enterprize, and the knowledge 
of his treacherous disposition destroyed all confidence in the engage- 
ments he might enter into. Of the rest, none had great reputation 
as generals, nor great power as princes ; but, collected under a proper 
head, their strength might become formidable. 

Chunda-sabeb had made his way to the highest offices of the go- 
vernment by the services of his sword, and was esteemed the ablest 
soldier that had of late years appeared in the Carnatic. His con- 
tempt of the sordid means by which most of the Indian princes amass 
treasures, had gained him the affections of the whole province; and 
an excellent understanding contributed to make his character uni- 
versally revered. The rest of the chiefs therefore concurred in 
regarding him as the fittest person to enter into competition with 
AnVar-odean Khan for the Nabobship ; but this testimony of 
their deference for some time only served to rivet his fetters more 
strongly ; for the Morattoes increased their demands in proportion 
as they found the character of their prisoner rising in importance. 

The wife and son of Chunda-saheb had remained at Pondicherry 
from the time that he was carried away by the Morattoes ; and the 
year after that event Mr. Dupleix arrived there, appointed governor- 
general of ^ the French nation in India. He treated the family of 
Chunda-saheb, under his protection, with great respect; and by a 
frequent intercourse with' the wife, very soon learnt the state of her 
husband's affairs, and the dispositions of Ms relations in the province. 
His sagacity distinguished, M these latent principles of future con- 
vulsions, a possibility of aggrandizing his nation in India, where many 
causes concurred to prevent their establishments from becoming so 
eminently advantageous as he was ambitious of rendering them. 

^ The English, established in Indostan many years before the Bkench 
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1749 had made any settlements in the country, had confirmed in the na- 
' — r--' tives a prepossession in their favour, by the punctuality of their deal- 
ings, the goodness of the commodities they imported, and, above all, 
by the great extent of their trade ; and this superiority perpetually in- 
® terrupted the progress of the French commerccii At the same time 
the affairs of all the European colonies were controuled by the Mogul 
government almost as much as those of the natiires themselves, who 
are subject to the most despotic sway ; for their trade was liable to the 
interruption of every great and petty officer tlirough whose district ;pr 
^ department it passed ; and in Bengal, where Mr. Dupleix had resided 
for a long time, there scarcely passed a year in vffiich the Nabob did 
not extort large sums of money from each of the European settle- 
ments: garrisons were maintained, and other military expences in- 
curred, which greatly diminished the profits of the trade ; but such 
was the high opinion of the military strength of the Indian govern- 
ments, that the European troops were never employed in opposition 
to the will of the prince of the country. M the same time all the 
manufactures of India proper for the markets of Europe had, from a 
long succession of importations of silver, risen so much in price, and 
diminished so much in the goodness of the fabrick, that they afforded 
much less profit than in fomer times. The concurrence of these dis- 
advantages convinced Mr. Dupleix that the trade of Indostan was no 
longer worth the attention of France, nor indeed of any other nation 
in Europe. But discovering the unmilitary character of the natives, 

* and the perpetual dissentions of their rulers, he was led to imagine, 
that by joining some of these competitors he might gain by conquest 
more advantages than any other European nation had hitherto de- 
rived from commerce. He therefore determined to prosecute this 
plan, hy giving assistance to Chunda-saheb. 

These ideas probably dictated those impediments which he flung in 
the way of Mr. De la Bourdonnais’s operations, to prevent him from 
employing his troops, after the capture of Madrass, in other parts of In- 
dia ; for at that time Mr. Dupleix held a constant correspondence with 
Ohunda-saheb in his imprisonment, and they were then concerting the 
of airomplishing their mutual interests. The measure necessary 
to be first carried into execution, waB the release of Chunda-saheb ; and, 
Mr. Dupleix gunranteeing the engagement, the Morattoes were at last 
S ...r satisfied 
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satisfied witli 700j000 rupees, and consented to fiimisli liiin witli 3,000 
of tlieir own troops. 

With this force, and the spirit of an adw3iiturer, he left Sattarah in 
the beginning of the year 1748, intending to make coiic|uests wherever 
opportunity presented itself, until he should accpnre, ]jy contrilmtions, 
the treasures nocessary to maintain an army sufficient to attack the 
province of Arcot. isHe arrived, during the siege of Pondiclierry, 
on the western confines of the Carnatic, and found two Rajahs at war : 
he sided with one of them, who, betrayed by some of his officers, 
was totally defeated in a general battle, in wliicli it is said that 
Ohunda-salieb hiinsSif was taken prisoner, but that he was immediately 
released on producing a declaration from the king of the Morattoes, 
which enjoined all princes whomsoever to respect his person, on pain 
of incurring tlie resentment of the whole Morattoe nation. The 
greatest part of Clmnda-saheb’s troops, were dispersed after this de- 
feat, and he was left witli only 300 men, when he received an in- 
vitation from the Rajah of Chitterdourg, to come to his assistance, 



and take the command of his army against the Rajali of Bedrour, 
The territories of these two princes lie near the eastern confines of 
the country of Ganara, which extends along the coast of Malabar 
between the rivers Alega and Cangrecora. Disasters could not de- 
press the spirit of Chunda-saheb ; he marched away, with the hand- 
ful of men he commanded, and arrived just as the two armies were 
ready to engage. In this battle Ms courage and skill were so well 
seconded by tlie troops of Chitterdourg, that he obtained a compleat 
victory : three thousand of the enemy's horse, after the defeat, offered 
~ their service to him, whom he took into his pay, and likewise 2,500 
of tike troops of his ally : so that lie was now at the head of 6,000 
men : 'bkl' 'flllfe' being still insufficient to attempt the conquest of 
the ike-' consequences of other events, 

which had lately ha.p-p^he#' and in the government of the 
sonbahsMp of the southern * 

The Great Mogul Mahomed had- enfe in 1739 the 
humiliation of laying his crown 'at the-fet of' Ttamas iCouli Kan, by 
whom he was again reinstated in the monarchy of Inrlostan, continued 
to govern the empire with so trembling a hand, that the principal offi- 
Mg court acted' in their several departments without controM t 
' V' . / •, . ' ' R hut 
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but thu vtev Kiumir-ol-dien. who but hoU thi» -«« over oinco 
the aecesaion of Muhomecl. oontinuei mviobbly uttaohed to 
reign None of the subsequent events of the govenunoiit ot Delhi 
affect' immediately the present object of our narrative until the year 
1748; when an army of Afghans from Oandaha^ invaded the north- 
ern provinces under the command of Ahmed the Ahdalh, so called 
from bis tribe. This man was treasurer to Nadir ^Schah, when assas- 
sinated on the 8th of June 1747, in Persia ; on which event, he went 
off with all the treasure under his care, and in less than six months 
established himself in the sovereignty of all the provinces of Indostau 
ceded to tie Persians in 1739, and of as large a tCMitory on the other 
side of the mountains. Ahmed Scliah, the eldest son of Mahomed, with 
the vizier, marched against the Abdalli ; various encounters ensued 
with various success, and during a camiouade the vizier was slain by a 
straggUng cannon baU, whUst at prayers in Ms tent. His death afrlicted 
the emperor so violently, that after passing the night in lamentations, 
he expired the next day sitting on his throne, in a fit brought on by 
the agony of Ms grief The prince Ahmed, leaving the command of 
the army to Munnu the son of the deceased vizier, immediately re- 
turned from the army to Delhi, and_ was acknowledged emperor 
without opposition, in the month of April 1748. 

The death of Mahomed Schah was in a few months succeeded by 
another of greater consequence to Indostan ; it was that of Nizam-al- 
muluck, Soubah of the Decan, who, notwithstanding^ Ms whole life 
had passed in the utmost intrigues, anxieties, and iniquities of oriental 
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meiit. The second son Nazir-jing had once fled from Ids father's 
court, and appeared in amis against him. The father to*, the field ; " 
and when the two armies were near each other, confine^l himself to 
his tent so strictly, that hy first making Ins own amiy beiieve he was 
reduced to the poiiit^of death by sickness, the report was likewise be- 
lieved in thenamp of Nazir-jmg, and by Nazir-jing himself, to whom 
messengers were c^intinually sent with pathetic invitations from his 
father, desiring to embrace him before he died. The stratagem was 
so well conducted, that Nazir-jing at last determined to pay the visit, 
and no sooner entered Nizam-al-mnluck s tent, than he was arrested, 
and put into fetters, and accompanied his father under tlik restraint 
during several months, until Mzam-al-muluck being persuaded of 
his contrition, accepted of his submissions, and set him at liberty ; 
after which he was not guilty of any disobedience. The other three 
.sons, had, not distinguished themselves either for good or evil, but had 
always remained constant attendants at their father’s court. 

The great men in Indostan bear great affection to tlieir children 
during their infancy ; but as soon as these arrive at the ago of eman- 
cipation, the perpetual intrigues of an Indian court render them^ 
from being a consolation to tlieir pai'ents, the objects of their mis- 
trust : for there are never wanting those who endeavour to engage 
them in parties, and even in plots : from hence it often happens, that 
a prince, in his latter days, lives without affection to his own sons, and 
gives every kind of paternal preference to his grandchildren ; and this 
recurs so frequently to observation, that one of the oriental poets has 
said, “ that the parents have, during the life of their sons such over- 
weening affection for their grandchildren, because they see in them 
the enemies of their enemies.’' Amongst the grandsons of Nizam- 
al-muluck was one born of his favourite daughter. This young man, 
called Hidayet mohy-o-dean, he had always kept near Ms person, and 
cherished with "that, immediately after his 

death, a report prevail©4 that he will not only appointed 
this grandson to inherit the greatest pIMft of Ms treasures, but had like- 
wise nominated him to succeed M- tie' ’govemnpL^nt of the southern 
provinces. It is very difficult to' a/^eriMn the authenticity of any of 
written acts aacribed to the princes of Indostan, for using a seal as 
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1749 tlieir signature, the impression is easily oounteifeitiHl ; ami this, cis 
well as other methods of forgery, are commonly practised without 
scruple, whenever it is thought expedient to have recourse to them : 
so that we citniiot determine wliother the report of the be(|uest made 
0 by Nizam-al-muliick to his grandson was well grounded, or without 
foundation : it is certain^ that it was generally believed. As a feu- 
datory to the Mogul empire, Nizam-al-nudiick ^had no right to 
bequeath even his treasures, much less his sovereignty. 

Nazir-jiiig had for some time commanded his father’s army, and 
availed himself of the power derived from his offices to oppose the 
pretensioifs of his nephew Hidayet mohy-o-dean. He began by 
seizing Nizam-almuluck’s treasures, and with them prepared to keep 
possession of the sovereignty : he pretended, that IiIkS father had named 
his eldest son Ghazi-o’-din Khan to be his heir : and that Gliazi- 
o’-din Khan preferring the employment he held at the court of 
Delhi, had ceded to him. the soubahship of the southern provinces : 
and that this sovereignty was confirmed to him from the throne. 

Amongst other instances of the contempt with which the majesty of 
the emperor has been treated, the governors of provinces have of late 
years not only counterfeited without hesitation, letters, orders, and pa- 
tents, from the court, but have even hired men to act the part of 
officers invested by the Great Mogul with the power of conferring with 
them on the afikirs of tlieir government. These mock delegates are 
received with great pomp in the capital : the vice-roy or Nabob hum- 
bles himself before the pretended representative, who delivers in public 
his credentials, and the fictitious orders he has been instructed to en- 
force. These measures are |)raGtised to appease the minds of the peo- 
ple, who still retain so much reverence to the blood of Tamerlane, that 
a viee-roy always thinks it necessary to create an opinion amongst 
them that he is a favourite with the emperor, even when he is in arms 
against his authority. Both Nazir-jing and Hidayet mohy-o-dean ex- 
hibited patents from the Mogul, and produced delegates fi'om Delhi. 
Hidayet mohy-o-dean gave out that the emperor, on ' appointing him 

estates, h^ dignifed him with tlie name. 

, ' of Invineibld^lijhyil^Meh'he was afterwai^^^ dis- 
■' . '' ' "I:. ^ tiugniKlie-a 
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tinguislied. But the wealth of which Nazir-jing had taken poas°‘"-'ion 
enabled him to keep his father’s army in pay ; and this was so nu- 
merous, that the forces which Murzafa-jiag had collected were not 
sufficient to oppose him with any probability of success. * This prince 
therefore kept the field in the countries west of Gol-condali, with an 
army of 25,000 men, waiting for some lucky event that might ena- 
ble him to attack his uncle with more advantage. 

■ , '"ll '-■■■■ : ■ , ■ 

Ghunda’-saheTb, soon after Ms success at CMtterdourg, heard of the 
situation of Murzafa-jing’s affairs, and regarding him as a priiieo,, 
like himself, from the similarity of their fortunes, was ohligefl to try 
the chance of bold#and desperate enterpriizes, he determined to join, 
and offer him the service of liis sword : Ms military reputation caused 
Mm to he received with open arms, and the troops which lie brought 
with Mm were taken into Muimfarjing's pay. Chunda-saheb highly 
acknowledged his right to the soubahship of the soiit.herii provinces? 
and soon gained his confidence by the zeal he expressed for his cause : 
he then explained his own pretensions to the government of the Car- 
natic, and easily prevalJed on Ms new lord to confirm his titles by 
letters patent, appointing him to the Nabobship of Arcot ; but the 
obtaining of this favour was not the only proof of the great ascendance 
which he had acquired over the young prince’s mind. He repre- 
sented that the countries near Gol-condah were too much awed by the 
terror of Hazir-jing’s army to declare ;■ in Murzafa-jing’s favour, until 
he could collect a much greater force than that which accompanied 
Mm at present ; and that the same dread would be a perpetual ob- 
stacle to the augmentation of his army in the countries where he now 
kept the field ; but that his force was fully sufficient for the conquest 
of the Carnatic against his own rival AnVar-odean Khan ; that tMs 
conquest, by putting them in possession of the extensive territories 
which lie between Arcot and ..Cape Ctomorin, would furnish such 
resources both of enable him to return 
and attack Na7ir-jing'%ith/#q‘^:'‘fe]P^:^rChu^ then offered 

Mmself as the companion '.and until this 

hardy enterprize should be accompjmhed; or, if ffoHume" -frowned, until 
they should both perish in the attempt. The romantic cast of tliis 
project could not fail of making the strongest impression on the mind 
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1749 of a young prince natm'ally brave, and ambitious of acquiring a sove- 
reignty. Murzafa-jing now looked upon Uhunda-saheb as bis guar- 
dian angel, and agreed implicitly to follow all his views. 

Mr. Dupleix very soon received intelbgence of these resolutions, 
• and was invited to take part in the project, withlissurances of receiving 
considerable advantages for himself and the French Fast India com- 
pany, if it succeeded. Nothing could be mor^ conformable to his 
•views than such an opportunity of aggrandizing at once his own re- 
putation and the interests of his nation in India. As soon as he heard 
* that Murzafa-jing’s army approached the confines of the Carnatic? 
he ordered 400 Europeans and 2,000 Sepoys to march and join them. 
This body was commanded by Mr. d’Auteuil, and accompanied by 
Baja-saheb, the son of Oliunda-saheb, who had resided at Pondicheiiy 

during the whole time of his father’s imprisonment. 

An’war-odean, the Nabob of Arcot, from his accession after the 
murder of Seid Mahomed, had governed the Carnatic without re- 
ceiving any disturbance from intestine coriTmotions, and very little 
from foreign hostilities ; for all the mihtary operations of his reign 
had consisted in the reduction of certain Polygai’S, who, from terri- 
tories confining on the Qamatic, had made some predatory incursions 
into the provinca But his attention had been constantly fixed on 
the person of Chunda-saheb : he kept emissaries at Sattarah, to ob- 
serve hiTTi during his confinement, which it is probable he protracted 
by bribing the Morattoes. As soon as Chunda-saheb was set at li- 
berty, the Nabob never doubted, how much soever be dissembled, 
that the time approached when he should be obliged to maintain his 
government by his sword. He reformed his army, which, like those 
of most Indian princes in times of peace, was composed of an un- 
disciplined rabble ; and enlisted none but the best men and horses, of 
which he composed a well-appointed army, consisting of 12,000 ca- 
valry and 8,000 infantry, and with this force determined to defend 
the entrance of the Carnatic to extremity : but another measure 
wpa.T1y necessary to his preservation he omitted ; for he neglected, 
pibbably from the parsimony of his disposition, to ask from the Eng- 
KaH +hft . asmtmce of a body of their, 4^^ and the Enc-lish. era- 
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l^loyecl in supj)ortmg a much less important cause, were equally Wind 1749 
to their real interest, in neglecting to join the Nabob of their own 
accord, as soon as they found the French deterrnmed to support his 
rival. • 


Ghunda-salieb aiid^Murzafa-jing approached, levying contributions 
in the countries tjiro’ which they passed, in virtue of the quality of 
Soubah, assumed bjr Murzafa-jing. Iii their progress they likewise 
augmented the number of their troops, which, when arrived at the 
borders of the Carnatic, amounted to 40,000 men. The troops sent 
from Pondicherry crossing the western mountains, at a distance from 
the Nabob’s army, •■joined Murzafa-jing without opposition ; who 
immediately proceeded to attack the Nabob, and found him encamped, 
with 20,000 men, under the fort of Amboor, lying 50 miles west of 
Arcot, and about SO to the south of Danial-cherry, where Doast-ally 
Khan was killed fighting against the Morattoes in 1740. This fort 
of Amboor is built on the summit of a mountain, between which and 
a large lake at some distance from it is one of the principal passes 
leading into the CarnaSc. The Nabob had thrown up across the 
pass a strong entrenchment defended by cannon, which was served 
by about 60 vagabond Europeans : and he had likewise caused the 
gTOund in front of the entrenchment to be swamped with water from 
the lake, which, although it might bemire, was not sufficiently deep to 
prevent the passage of determined troops. 

Mr. d’Auteuil offered to Ohunda-saheb to storm the entrenchment 
with the troops sent from Pondicherry, without the assistance of any 
part of Murzafa-jing’s army ; and Chunda-saheb, glad of an opportuni- 
ty to shew that prince the great services which the European allies he 
had procured him were capable of performing, readily accepted the offer. 
The French soldiers were animated by exaggerated representations of 
the great treasures and other valuable plunder in the Nabob’s camp, and 
advanced with the Sepoys resolutely to the attack ; but they were re- 
pulse4 chiefly by the' Nal)ob^s.artiHciy,..of which the first discharge 
was well pointed, and did execution : they rallied, and made a second 
attack, which lasted more than ha¥ an hour, and many of them had 
mounted the breast- work of the entrenchment ; but they were again 
beaten off and obliged to retire ; and in this attack Mr, d’Auteuil was 

wounded. 
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1719 woimded. Stimulated by the expectations which, were entertained of 
their prowess by Chiiiida-saheb and Mnrzafa-jing, who with the Mdiole 
army under their coinniand had been spectators of the repulses they had 
sustained, and equally encouraged by the intrepidity of their own offi~ 
^ mm, especially of Mr. Bussy, they called out to b^ led on again : at the 
same time the courage of the defenders had been stag'gered by the 
progress which the French troops had made in thp preceding attack ; 
who in this found less resistance than they expected, and got over 
the breast-work with little loss. The different bodies posted to de- 
^ fend the entrenchment took flight as soon as they saw the French in 
possessioiv of it : these formed, and advanced in '"order towards the 
enemy’s main body, where the Nabob’s standard was displayed. He 
was here in peivson, mounted on an elephant, and surrounded, accord- 
ing to the Indian military array, by the chosen cavalry of his army, 
whom he was animating with great spirit to, stand their ground, when 
numbers of the troops of Murzafa-jing, led by Chunda-saheb, having 
crossed the entrenchment, joined the French battalion, and appeared 
advancing with them. In this instant the Nabob was informed that the 
standard qf Maphuze Khan, Ms eldest son, who commanded a wing 
of the main body, had disappeared, and that Maphuze Khan himself 
was slain by a cannon shot. In the first agitations caused by this dis- 
aster, lie perceived^ the elephant of Chunda-saheb, and knew the ensigns 
of his rival : more than one passion was now excited ; and the Nabob, 
fiiriou,s by the sight of the author of this calamitous day, ordered the 
conductor of hi.s elephant, with the promise of a great reward, to- push’ 
directly against tlie elephant of Chunda-sah'eb. A part of the French 
battalion was in the way ; they ^hot from the musquet of a 
Oaffre went through the 'Kabob'e 'heart, and he fell from Ms elephant 
dto Oil the plain. As it generally happens in the battles of Indostan on 
the deathgOf the commander in chief, all those troops who had hither- 
to appeared determined to stand by the Nabob’s standard, fled as soon 
m he fell, and the rout became general. Murzafa-jing’s t^bps pur-- 
' ^ ^ «i,ed the f ugitives, took many, and killed more. Amongst the-islain wore 
; principal officers ; and amongst those who buttendeted 

the. , eldest son: Ms son Mahomednftlly 
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of the French battalion were killed^ and 63 wounded : and about 300 
of their Sepoys were either killed or wounded: of I\luimfa-jir:gs 
army very few were lost. This decisive battle was fought on the 23d 
of July : the victorious army found the tents of the defeated stand- 
ing, and great quantities of baggage in the camp, whicli tliey plun- 
dered : the booty was valuable ; sixty elephants, and a great nuinber 
of horses, were take;n ; which, with the artillery, arms, and iniiltary 
stores, Cliunda-saheb and MurzafA-jing reserved to themselves, and 
permitted their soldiery to take the rest of the spoil : the French bat- 
talion had their reward in money. The next day the army set out 
for Arcot, the capititl, and took possession of the city, and its -ibrt, with- 
out meeting any opposition. 

Murzafa-jing here assumed all the state and ceremonial of a Soubah ; 
and, as the first mark of his authority, issued letters patent, appoint- 
ing his friend Chunda-saheb Nabob of the Carnatic, and of all the 
other dominions which had been under the jurisdiction of AnVar- 
odean Khan, This sudden revolution naturally struck with conster- 
nation all the chiefs aiul princes of the coast of Coromandeh who 
wished ill to tlio cause of Chunda-saheb, Foremost of these waB the 
king of Tanjore, whose ancestor, at the time that the Moors con- 
quered the Carilatic, submitted on condition of governing liis country 
by its aiieient customs ; and for the enjoyment of this privilege agreed 
to pay an annual tribute, aa well as to fumish a contingency of troops 
whenever the government of the Carnatic should he at war in sup- 
port of the interest of the great Mogul, When Chunda-saheb, in 
1736, was confirmed in the government of Tritchinopoly, he sum- 
moned the king of Tanjore to account for arrears of tribute, and 
pretended that he had in other respects offended against the sove- 
reignty of the eiuperor. A war ensued, in which Chunda-saheb be- 
sieged the capital of Tanjore, but without success. The dread enter- 
tained of his ambition by the princes of the southern parts of the 
peninsula, together with their detestation of the violations committed 
by his troops in their temples, induced these princes, and above all the 
kiog of Tanjore, to solicit the Morattoes to invade the Carnatic, at 
the same time that Nizam-al-muluck, from other motive^, was in- 
stigating that people to attack it. The ■ disasters lirmight on the reigUn 
" . S • ' inr 
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17-i9 ing family at ilrcol and the detriment -which Chunda-saheb himself 
"-^r--^had suffered by the incursion of the Morattoes, -were such as left no 
hopes of reconciliation in those who had contributed to bring about 
that revolution. The news of the battle of Amboor reached Tan- 
® jore whilst the English troops under the commaitd of Major Lawrence 
were in the country, and struck the king with so much terror, that, to 
gain their friendship, or even to make them cease hostilities at this 
critical conjuncture, he would, if insisted on, have agreed to much 
harder terms than those which the English imposed. After the ra« 
^ tification of the treaty by which Devi-Cotah was ceded, Major Law- 
rence, lea^ng a garrison in that fort, returned with the rest of the 
troops to Fort St. David, where news had been lately received that a 
peace was concluded in Europe between Great Britain and France. 

The revolution at Arcot did not fail to create much solicitude in the 
English at Fort St. David ; and the part which Mr. Dupleix had taken ’ 
in it sufficiently explained his ambitious views : but unfortunately their 
own proceedings at this very time against the king of Tanjore de- 
stroyed the propriety of any protests against Dupleix’s conduct ; for 
they (X>uld accuse him of nothing, which they had not done themselves. 
Avoiding therefore any discussions on the battle of Amboor, they con- 
fined themselves for the present to demand the restoration of Madrass, 
which the French, by an article in the peace of Aix la Ohapelle, 
were obliged to deliver up. Mr. Boscawen, with a part of the squa- 
dron, sailed thither to take possession of the town : it was evacuated 
in the middle of August ; and the English received it in a condition 
veiy different from that in which they had left it. The buildings 
within the White Town had suffered no alteration ; but the bastions 
and batteries of this quarter had been enlarged and improved. The 
French had utterly demoKshed that part of the Black Town which 
lay within 300 yards from the White : in which space had stood the 
buildings belonging to the most opulent Armenian and Indian mer- 
chants: with the ruins they had formed an excellent glacis, which 
covered the north side of the White Town ; and they had likewise 
flmg up another to the south side. The defences, nevertheless, re- 
ned shill much inferior to those of Fort St, David, where the 

' hi^^heen ■ ■ so ^mimh " ^the East India ' com- 
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pany had ordered the presidency of their settlements on the coast 174!9 
of Coromandel to he continued here. 


Mr. Boscawen, dining his stay at Madiuss, discovered that the In- 
dian Eoman Catholics residing at St. Thome, -who composed the 
greatest part of the %in]iabitants of this j dace, were, by the influence 
of their priests, attached to the French, as brethren of the same per- 
suasion. By the constant intercourse arising from the vicinity, the 
priests of St. Thom^ were enabled to get intelligence of the tran- 
sactions of the English at Madrass, and never failed to communicate 
them to Mr. Dupleix, who gave out that Murzafa-jing had made 
over the property df St. Thomd, to the French company. Mr. Bosca- 
wen, to remove the present inconveniencies, and to prevent the greater 
detriments which would arise by the establishment of a French gar- 
rison in the town, took possession of it for the English company. The 
town had for many years belonged to the Nabobs of Arcot ; and 
after the death of Aii’war-odean Khan seemed to belong to nobody, 
for there were no oificers either civil or military acting with authority 
in the place. All the i^ispected priests were banished : and one of 
them, who had been sent by Mr. Dupleix from Pondicherry, was 
transported to Europe, The English flag was hoisted in the town, 
and a small redoubt, capable of containing about 30 men, was raised 
at the mouth of the river. 

In the mean time Murzafa-jing and Chunda-saheb were employed 
at Arcot in settling the affairs of their new government : they sum- 
moned all the chiefs of districts, and governors of forts, friends as 
well as foes, to pay a contribution, which they received from many, 
and, amongst the rest, Mortiz-ally, the governor of Velore, paid 
700,000 rupees. After having thus established the reputation of 
their authority as sovereigns, they proceeded with the greatest part of 
their army, accompanied by the French battalion to Pondicheiry, and 
made tbeir entry into the city with great pomp. Mi\ Dupleix re- 
ceived them with all the ostentatious ceremonies and oriental marks 
of respect due to the high rank they aasumed, and spared no expence 
in his ^entertainment of Murzafa-jing, to raise in him a high opinion 
of the grandeur and magnificence of the French nation. Here they 
settled the plan of their future operations ; and Chunda-saheb pre- 
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174r0 seiited Mr. Dupleix with the sovereignty of 81 villages in the lieigh- 
bonrliood of Pondicherry : after which he took the field with Mur- 
siafo'-jing, and encamped about 20 miles to the west of the city. 

I^Iahomed-ally, the second son of AnHvar-odean Khan, fled from 
f the battle of Amboor directly to Tritcliinopol}^^ wliere his mother, 
•with the greatest part of his father s treasures, had been sent for se- 
curity, on the first news of Chunda-saheb’s approacli to the Carnatic. 
This dty was much better fortified tlian any place of the same extent 
under AnVar-odean Khan's government ; nevertheless there re- 
mained little hopes of defending it against Murmfa-jing, assisted by 
the FrencAi troops, unless the garrison ’was reinforced by a body of 
English ; and Mahomed-ally, not doubting but they would be con- 
vinced of the necessity of stopping the progress of the French, ap- 
plied to them, as soon as he arrived at Tritchinopoly, for assistance. 
He asserted, that both Murzafa-jing and Ohunda-saheb were rebels 
to the empire ; that Kazir-Jing was the real Soubah appointed by the 
Great Mogul ; that he himself was the real Nabob of the Carnatic, 
having obtained the reversion of the Naboltehip from Nizam-al-mu- 
luck and that he daily expected to receive the confirmation from 
Nazir-jing : a few days after he affirmed that he had received tlie 
patents of his appointment. 

Whilst Mr. Dupleix was prosecuting a plan which he knew to be 
entirely agi-eeable to the views of the monarch and ministers of France, 
the agents of the English East India company were not authorized 
from the court of directors to involve their afiafrs in the risk and ex- 
pences of military operations : for having neither suspected the views 
of Mr. Dupleix, nor, until the transitory expedition to Tanjore, en- 
tertained any such views themselves, they had neglected to ask, and 
consequently the directors to give, such a power to exert themselves 
m the present emergency of affairs required : at the same Time 
they retained their ancient reverence to the Mogul goveiTiment. 
Murzafa-jing, for ought they knew, might be the Mogail's represen- 
tative, and so might Nazir-jing ; they were in the same uncertainty 
of Maiomed-ally's title ; and therefore dreaded the risque of siibject- 
settlemente in all of India to the resentoent 
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of the court of Delhi, if, by interfering in tlie present war of (Joro- 
iiiandel they should chance to take the wrong side. lsecessit\" was ' 
their justification for liaving taken possession of St. Thome ; and they 
already re})ented severely of their expedition to Tanjoi’e : and reliii- 
quislniig all views concpiest, they imagined that the restitution of 
these places would at any time satisfy the Mognl government, vdiich 
they were very unwilling to offend any hirther. Restrained by this 
spirit of caution, at the same time that they fully saw the dangers to 
winch they were exposed, they were incapable of taking tlie vigour- 
ous resolutions which the necessity of their affairs demanded. They 
should have kept ^ Mr. Boscawen with his force on the ^joast, and 
joined their whole strength to Mahomed-ally, without considering 
who was or was not authorized to fight in the Carnatic : whereas 
they only sent 120 Europeans to join Mahomed-ally at Tritchinopoly, 
and suffered Mr. Boscawen to return to England with the fleet and 
troops, notwithstanding he had declared that he would remain, if the 
presidency publickly recpiested his stay at this critical conjuncture. 

On the 21st of October the fleet sailed from Fort St. David, leaving 
behind 300 men, to reinforce the garrison. The French were so 
sensible of the great advantages they should derive from Mr. Bos- 
cawen’s departure, that they could not immediately bring themselves 
to believe he intended to quit India ; but imagined that he had only 
left the coast to avoid the stormy monsoon, and purposed to return 
as soon as that season was passed. However, they were prepared to 
take advantage even of this absence, short they supposed it j and 
the very next day Murzafa-jing’s army, accompanied by 800 Euro- 
peans, 300 Gaffres and Topasses, with a train of artillery, began to 
march from Pondicherry, and crossing the river Coieroon, entered 
the kingdom of Tanjore. 

Mr. Dupleix had stmngly recommended to Ohunda-saheb to siifler 
nothing to divOrt Inkn’ from p?roceeding directly to attack the city of 
Tritchinopoly ; since it was evii^ent, that until this place was reduced, 
the family of An’war-odean Khan would always be enabled to make 
efforts to recover the Nabobship. Chunda-saheb acquiesced in the 
truth of thivS reasoning ; and, not to discourage the ardour with which 
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1749 Mr. Diipleix supported Ms cause, solemnly promised to follow Ms 
when at the same time he intended to act contrary to it. 
From the dread of lessening his own importance, as well as that of 
Murzafa-jing,' he had carefully concealed from Mr. Diipleix that 
^ their treasures, notwithstanding the large eoi^tributions they had 
raised, were almost exhausted by maintaining so numerous an army ; 
and fearing that the siege of Tritchinopoly might be protracted so 
long, that their troops would desert for want of pay before the place 
was taken, he had determined to open the campaign by the siege of 
^ Tanjore, which being ill fortified, he hoped in a few days either to 
take, or t(^ reduce to such extremities, as would induce the king to pay 
a large sum of money to save Ms capital and his crown. 

As soon as the army entered the kingdom, Chunda-salieb sum- 
moned the king to pay the arrears of tribute from the death of the 
Nabob Subder-ally Khan in 1742 ; asserting, that whatever he might 
have paid in the interval to InVar-odean Khan was not a tribute to 
the Mogul government, but a contribution k> support a rebel. It 
the custom in Indostan to make the conquered pay all the expences 
of the war ; and Chundar-saheb adding to the account of the an’ears 
an exaggerated account of the charges of Murzafa-jing’s expedition 
into the Carnatic, made the total of his demand amount to 40 millions 
of rupees. The King, upon the first approach of the enemy, had shut 
himself up in his capital, and now seeing the storm, which he had 
for some time apprehended, ready to break upon his head, lost cou- 
rage, and oSered to pay a ransom : this was more necessary to Chun- 
da-saheb, than either the reduction of the city, or even the conquest 
of the kingdom ; for in the first case the treasures, as is the custom 
in times of danger, would be buried, and in the other no revenue, in 
the confusions of a revolution, could be collected for some months. 
In order therefore to convince the king of his readiness to enter into 
a negociation, he did not sufier his army to approacli nearer than 
three miles of the city ; and he requested the commander of the 
French battalion not to commit hostilities during the treaty. The 
wily Tanjorine knew that by protracting time he should increase the 
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much seeming humility, that Ghunda-saheb suffered himself to be 
jimused to the middle of December, -without having settled the terms 
of accommodation. In the mean time the king, corres|3onding with 
Mahomed-ally at Tritcliinopoly, joined with him in exhoiding Nazir- 
jing, at Gol-condah, f^o come and settle the affairs of the Carnatic in 
person, after the example of his father Nizam-al-muluck. He like- 
wise solicited the assistance of the English, who exhorted him to 
defend himself to the last extremity ; but sent to his assistance no 
more than 20 Europeans, who were detached from Tritchinopoly, and 
entered the city of Tanjore in the night. 

Mr. Dupleix behhld with great anxiety this detention of4he army 
before Tanjore, and continually sent lette^rs, representing to Chunda- 
saheb the superior importance of Tritchinopoly : and finding that his 
exhortations had no effect, he ordered the commander of the French 
battalion to endeavour to break off the treaty, by committing some 
signal hostility. By this time Chunda-saheb likewise thought it 
necessary to attack the place, and, in order to intimidate the Tanjo- 
rines, made his whole army march round the walls sounding their 
military music. This procession was repeated four days successively, 
but Avithout effect. The Tanjorines fired from the walls upon the 
troops, whilst they were making this parade ; and on the fifth day 
the French troops attacked three redoubts, about 600 yaids from 
the Avails, and earned them Avith the loss of five Em-opeans. Early 
the next morning some ' of the king's ministers came to the camp, 
and entered into conference -with Chunda-saheb, who made his propo- 
sals, and allowed the king two days to consider of them ; but finding 
that no answer was returned on the third, he directed the French 
commandant to bombard the town : a few shells fell near the king's 
palace, and frightened him so much, that he immediately sent depu- 
ties to the camp; who renewed the conferences, which continued 
three days longer without concluding any thing. The French com- 
mandant, more weary than Chunda-saheb of these delays, renewed 
the bombardment ; and the enamy;^ assisted by the English soldiers, 
answered it by the fire of many pieces of cannon, which they had 
brought from different parts of the fortifications to that which was 
opposite the French attack. Exasperated by this unexpected resistance, 
„ ' they 
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they assaulted one of tlie gates of the city, and carried it ; but were 
nevertheless prevented from entering the town by strong entrench- 
iiients. However, this success thoroughly intimidated the king and he 
now, for the &rst time, entered seriously into the discussion of Chuiida- 
saheb's demands, and ratified the treaty on the 2ist of December ; by 
which he agreed to pay Ohunda-saheb, as Nabob, 7,000,000 rupees, and 
200,000 immediately in hand to the French troops ; he likewise ceded 
to the French company the sovereignty of 81 villages, which had for- 
merly depended on the town of Karical, where the French had esta- 
blished themselves, and built a fort, against his will, in the year 1736, 
We are* not exactly informed of the sum stipulated to be immedi- 
ately paid ; but in these military collections the first payment rarely 
exceeds a fourth part of the whole assessment. The king paid the 
money with the same spirit of procrastination that he had employed 
in making the agreement. One day he sent gold and silver plate, and 
his officers wrangled like pedlars for the prices at which it should be 
valued another day he sent old and obsolete coins, such as he knew 
would require strict and tedious examination ;*and then he sent jewels 
and precious stones, of which the value was still more difficult to be 
ascertained. Chunda-saheb saw the drift of these artifices, and know- 
ing them to.be common practices, submitted to wait, rather than lose 
the money, of which he -was so much in want. In these delays several 
weeks more elapsed ; and the king of Tanjore had not completed 
the first payment when Mr. Dupleix informed Chunda-saheb, that 
Nazii-jing was approaching j&om Gol-condah, and advised him at ail 
events to take possession of Tanjore as a place of refuge. But this 
news struck Murzaferj-ing with so much terror, that he immediately 
broke up liis camp with precipitation, and marched back towards 
Bil^Aerry. 

Nazir -jing, little regarding the schemes of Murzafa-jing, but very ap- 
prehensive of the intentions of his elder brother, Ghazi-o-dean, to super- 
sede him in the soubahship of the southern provinces, was advancing to- 
yf'uds Delhi with a considerable army, when he heard of the battle of 
The conquest of th^ Carnatic rendered his nephew no longer 
adventurer, but a formidable, 'he therefore defiled, 

‘ to Delhi, and returned to Gol-condab, where he im- 
mediately 
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mediately began to augment army, and sent orders to all the Na- 
bobs and Kajahs, whose territories lie to the south of the Kristna, to 
hold themselves in readiness to accompany him, with the number of 
troops which, either as princes paying tribute, or as feudatories of the 
empire, they were obliged to furnish in times of danger to the Mo- 
gul government. It is probable, from the implicit obedience which 
was paid to these orders, that he was generally believed to be the real 
representative of the emperor. For some time Nazir-jing imagined, 
that the report alone of these extraordinary preparations would inti- 
midate his nephew, and induce him to make submissions: but find- 
ing that Murzafa-jhig, pursuing hia successes, had marched into the 
kingdom of Tanjore, he set out from Gol-condah, and advanced to- 
wards the Carnatic. His army, encumbered with all the preparations 
necessary to furnish the same luxuries in his camp as he enjoyed in 
his capital, made slow and dilatory marches, and was during its pro- 
gress every day augmented by the coming in of the different troops 
summoned to join him. He had hired three bodies of Morattoes, of 
10,000 men each, to act^s the hussars of the army : one of these was 
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commanded by Morari-row, tlie same man who was left governor of 
Tritchinopoly when the Morattoes took the city from Chunda-saheb 
in 174<S. Morari-row was sent forward, and in the middle of Febru- 
ary arrived on the bank of the Coleroon, the southern boundary of 
the Oamatio, before any other part of Nazir-jing’s troops had entered 
the province to the north. They met near the Pagoda of Cbillam- 
brum the army of Murzafa-jing, returning with the French battalion ; 
and being not strong enough to venture a general battle, they divided 
into different bodies, and continued to barrass the enemy's line of 
march, which extended three leagues : they were often repulsed by 
the fire of the French field pieces, notwithstanding which they con- 
tinued to return to the charge, and accompanied Murzafa-jing s army 
until it arrived at Villanore. Muri^^fa-jing and Chunda-saheb ^ent 
into Pondicherry to confer with Duplcix, who sharply reproached 
Chunda-saheb for having deviated from the plan of attacking Trit- 
chinopoly, as also for not taking possession of Tanjore. It was now 
no longer time to dissemble, and Chunda-saheb confessed the motives 
of his conduct by representing the distress to which Miirzafii-jiug s 
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money : ke added t t y 

:i:s St" ?- 

..ps . “^*;^,^rIdhLf.-omthe »4cio.of 

STSt » deototiOB, Mr. I)up!.i:c now shewed to 

Stttndnotthe mnbitioue cause in which he woe ong-S-d^y 
ability to conuu tmasures of tiie Frencli company to re- 

not kesitating o emp y 50,000 pounds, and gave 

rr==t‘:=u3-^._.s- 

td^ltcl^nd o£ S. d-AuteuU at Yilianer., where the army 

of Muraafa-jing was posted. oonmoned Mahomed-aUy to 

jmSSn wtlS^ly. and dispaUed fetters to Sh Da^ 

icuesting the Etyhsh . "T tdt 

nil tte troops tkat marcked ftom tne non 

Setl 5 Oingee, situated about 36 miles to the noAwto o^P^- 
dickerry Large bodies arrived tkere every day ; and at len . 
fwtke middle of Marck, came up Nazir-jing kimself witk tke 
about tke m ^ assembled, bis army consisted of 

SToOotCtn, of wMch more t^ - " 

fomf^dTktn^bJTJrlt bXwko foUowed kis standard, con- 
Xced tke Englisk that Nazir-jing was tke real Soubak of tke soutk- 
em provinces, and tkey ordered tke detackment at rntckniopo y o 
roceTwitk Makomed-aUy, wko witk 6,000 horse joined ^amr-jing 
TySLe, about fifteen miles fiom PoncUcheny A few days after, 
on tke 22dof March, major Laivrence, with a body of 000 Euro- 
peans from Fort St. David, came to his camp, which was now in 

/'ifefe.'t^'tkatof Murzafa-jing.' *• . 

the conneal, and' captain Dalton, a military'^ ofltor, 
Lawrence, and were authorized, in conjunction 
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witli him, to treot witli Nazir-jing on the interests of the East India 1750 
company ; ho received this deputation with politeness, and, amongst 
other oriental ctompliineuts, desired Major Lawrence to take upon 



him the command of his whole army, and proposed \o attack the 
enemy immediately^ Major Lawrence represented, that the attack 
would cost the lives of many brave men, as tlie French occupied a 
strong post defended by a large train of artillery ; hut that, by moving 
his army between the enemy and Pondicherry, he might, by cutting 
oflf their communication, oblige them to fight at a greater disadvan- 
tage. Nazir-jing replied, '' What 1 shall the great Nazir-jing, the 
son of Nizam-aliimuluck, even for an advantage, suffer the disgrace 
“ of seeming to retreat before so despicable an enemy ? No, he would 
'' march and attack them in front.” Major Lawrence replied, that 
he might act as he pleased ; the English would be ready to support 
him. The two armies were so near, that an engagement seemed in- 
evitable ; and there was so much disorder at this time in the French 
battalion,' that had the advice of Nazir-jing been followed, the attack 
be proposed would liav^ l)oen successful 

The French officers who accompanied Murzafa-jing to Tanjore 
had taken care to receive, out of the first payments made by the king, 
the money that had been stipulated as their share of the contribution. 
On the return of the army to Pondicherry, most of these officers re- 
quested and obtained leave to quit the camp, and repose themselves 
from their fatigues in the city, and others were sent to supply their 
places. These entering upon service just as Nazir-jing s army assem- 
bled at Gingee, complained loudly that they should have been chosen 
to stand the brunt of danger, without any prospect of advantage, 
whilst those, who had without any risque got so much money at 

to.relire fropi the field. They made remon- 
^ money, to ptit their fortunes upon 

with ihd^eiO;Whose. posts -they, succeeded. Mr. Bu^pleix 
attempted to bring theiU'h^K to.thdiir;duty by ifh^^ty ; hut on arrest- 
ing one, ',all the rest insisted- receiving the;;samev:treatment ; and 
their numbers ' being too great to, .he. spared- ^om." the servee of the 
camp at this critical time, the whole party were suffered to remain 

2 without 
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-W The soldiers, from tins example of then omcers, g 

’"rrrtr^orS'th. Fn,.cb c«ap, wleB Major Law- 
Suck was the comusiui ^ armies 

, rence arrived at tkat of ilr. d’Au- 

drew out m view of eac ^ , dreading the consequeuces 

of, being attacked by the > nations were en- 

j„ that aay E«- 

- ST^rr^lpod “P“* .tot p:fhr“h" 

Narix-jing’s army the English took p t, returned 

A MiBh COIOOM were carried oa the Sag-gun of then- 
irS d’Au^nil would look out for, he night ftom 
wht <L Euglieh were posted. He added, that .d- 
togh he was as unwillmg as Mr. dAuteuiI. to spill Europem oo ^ 

+ -f flTiv shot came that way, he should certainly return them. 

Ihot ^from the French entrenchment flew over the En#sh Jf^tahon ; 
id to Lawrence, imagining that it was fired by Mr. d Auteufl s 
order to try whether the English would venture to come to action witl 
the :^ench^ directed it to he answered from three guns : the seditious 

French offiW instead of encouraging, remT’i® 

exaggerated descriptions of the superior force of the enemy. The 

cannonade did little execution, and ceased in the evening. 

As soon as tbe night set in, 13 officers went m a Jody to Mr. 

' d’Auteuil. gave up their commissions, and ™^diately left the p , 

and by this scandalous desrartion confirmed the panic P » 

who naturaUy imputed it to fear. Mr. d’Auteuil dreading 
sequences of exposing his men in t^s confusion o a 
took the resolution of withdrawing immediately from , 

ordered the battalion to march without delay to Pondicherry, 
aaMing and Chunda-saheb knew of the sedition, hut never suspect- 
that it would have produced this consequence, were overwhelme 
with astonishment, when they found that their entreaties and remm- 
,»Auce Mr. d’Attteuil to, alter his determfriation 

^ MOT 



or Borae days bet ore the cannonade, messengers had passed between 

the two camps, with overtures of accommodation ; and several offi- 
cers in Nazir-jing’s army had assured Murzafa-jing, that if he sub- 
mitted, they would protect his person, and guarantee thfs execution of 
any treaty which he^might make with his uncle ; but his reliance on 
the French troops and Mr. Dupleix, had hitherto prevented him from 
laying down his arms. There was now no time to he lost in deli- 
beration, fot every one was convinced that in consequence of the re- 
treat of the French battalion, the whole army, before another sun 
Avas set, would provide for its safety, either by taking flight, or by 
going over to Na^r-jing. Chunda-saheb who had every thing to 
fear from the resentment of Nazir-jing, took his resolution in the in- 
stant, to accompany the French troops to Pondicherry. Mnrzafa- 
jing still hesitated. His principal officers determined Mm, by repre- 
senting the ireeparable disgrace of exposing the standard of the empire, 
which he displayed, to retreat : for it is supposed that this ensign never 
retreats. Ho therefore refused to accompany Chunda-saheb ; and 
relying on the assuranios which had been made to bim from Nazir- 
jing’s camp, resolved to send deputies thither, with offers to surrender. 
After this gloomy conference, the two friends oppressed, hut not so 
much overpowered by their misfortunes as to despair of meeting 
again in a better hour, embraced and separated with professions c£ 
inviolable attachment, which although made by princes in Indostan, 
were sincere. The French battalion, with Some squadrons of horse 
led by Cliunda-saheh, decamped at midnight in silence, but in such 
confusion, that they left behind forty gunners, with eleven pieces of 
cannon. At the same time the depxties of Murzafa-jing repaired to 
the tent of Shanavaze Khan, who with the principal officers of the 
dwrbar, or court, introduced them to Nazir-jing. This prince was 
so overjoyed at the prospect of having his nephew in Ms power, that 
it is said he did not h^tate to swear on the koran, that he would nei- 
ther make him a prisoner, nor deprive him of , the governments wMch 
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for the Soulmh’s troops gave no quarter. f 

^th the Branch gunners, who had been ^th^y 

• the battaUon, «.d cut to P““J“2ot to Eutoh rescue »« 

mrorLe «h — - 

Kccattoe. cou>».u.l.dby P»W J “^dTincd to 

- ^rtb“ ?i:f bis »«„ iu^ a b„n„, s.»..e, 

Ihicb M»lri-row attoctod and broke into, with only lo men, inton- 
ing tot to reat of his party followeil bim ■ on seen* b“ 
when surrounded he immediately made another effort, and broke 
through the opposite side with six men, losing nine in this second 
atta^. The Morattoes continued to harrass the airoy until tiey 
axrived at the bound-hedge; they killed 19 of the Europeans, and 
would have done more execution, had they^not been vigorously op- 
posed by the cavalry commanded by_ Chunda-saheb, who behaved 
with great activity and resolution during the retreat. 

This victory intirely dispersed the army of Chunda-saheb and Mur- 
zafa-iing, and, together with the imprisonment of his rival, seemed to 
aasure to Nazir-jing the quiet possession of the soubahship -. but bis 
capacity was unequal to the management of so great an employ, and 
treason began already to taint his councils. The biabobs ol Cndapa, 
Oanoul, and Savanore, were the most considerable of tbo feudattny 
lords who had accompanied him into the Carnatic: they were aU 
three Pitans by birth, and po^essed the daring temper which charac- 
terizes that nation. They had obeyed the summons of Nazir-jing 
and taken the field without reluctance, because they made no doubt 
of obtaining, in reward of their military seiwice, a remission of large 
, sums they owed to the Mogul’s treasury, as well as consklerahle im- 
: 'Vanities in their respective governments; but Nazir-jing, who as- 
«amed ihe full state of a soubah, paid no regard to their pretensions, 
and freaM- ,them as feudastories, who had .done no more than their 
du#'#-i6inmgth.e Mcgul’s", standard,' Disappointed dn, their ,q? 
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tations, they grew weary of a war by which their interests were not 1 750 
benefited, and to put an end to it, had been the first to advise Mur- 
mfa-jing to submit. They were seconded in these intentions of brino;- 
ing about a reconciliation by Shanavaze Khan tlie prime minister, 
and several of the principal servants of Nazir-jiiig’s coint : but these # 
were actuated by better motives ; for, owing their fortunes to Kizani- 
al-miiluck, their gratitude to his memory, and attachinent to his fa- 
mily, made them behold with affliction a civil war between his son 
and grand-son. It "was to these nabobs and ministers, as well as to 
the ambassadors of Murzafa-jing, that Nazir-jing had given those « 
solemn assurances of not injuring his nephew, which he brofee as soon 
as he got him into his power. This breach of faith hurt the minds 
of all who had interfered in inducing the young prince to surrender : 
but the ministers were content to make gentle representations to their 
master, whilst the Pitan Nabobs openly and loudly complained of the 
affront cast upon themselves, by his contempt of obligations, for the 
performance of which they had promised to be responsible ; and from 
this hour they confederated, and meditated mischief, but agi'eed to 
shew no farther symptoms of discontent until they could carry their 
designs into execution. 

At Pondicherry, the retreat of the French battalion, the news of 
Murzafa-jing's imprisonment, and the dispersion of his army, naturally 
created the greatest consternation. But Mr. Dupleix, although more 
aftected than any one by these sudden reverses, had command enough 
over himself to suppress the emotions of his mind, and dissembled 
great serenity. He immediately ordered the army to encamp out of 
the bounds, sent other officers to command it, arrested the mutinous, 
directed Mr, d'Auteuil to be tried for retreating without orders, and 
by his own resolution re-established in some measure that of the 
troops. At the same time he knew that the number of his Europeans, 
unsupported by an Indian army, was insufficient to make a stand 
against the vast force of Nazh-jing, assisted by the English battalion ; 
but his knowledge of the general character of the princes of Indostan, 
made him not despair of discovering, or even of creating some faction 
in the court of Nazir-jing, which, artfully managed, might contribute 
to re-establish the broken aflairs bf Murzafa-jing and Chunda-saheb. 
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1750 In order therefore to gain the time and intelHgence of which he stood 

"•v^ so much in need, he determined to enter into a negociation. He 
had some da^s before written a letter to Nazir-jing, in which he had 
ofiered to make peace, on condition that Murzafa-jing was re-instated 
• in his former governments, and Chunda-saheb pilt in possession of the 
Nahobship of the Carnatic. To this letter Nazir-jing had returned 
no answer, and Mr. Dupleix made use of tliis neglect as a pretext 
to continue the correspondence. He asserted, that the retreat of the 
French troops had been executed in consequence of orders which he 
himself had given, in hopes of accelerating the peace, by that proof 
of his aversion to continue hostilities ; and to Convince Nazir-jing 
that the troops had not taken flight, as was believed in his camp, he 
boldly magnified the slaughter they made when attacked in their re- 
treat. He reminded him of the hospitality and good treatment which 
his sister the mother of Murzafa-jing, received in Pondicherry ; re- 
commended this prince to his clemency, and desired leave to send 
ambassadors. 

Nazir-jing consented to receive the embassy, and two of the council 
of Pondicherry went to the camp ; one of them was well versed in the 
Indostan and Persic languages, which are the only tongues used in the 
courts of the Mahomedan princes. They had an audience of ceremony, 
after which they conferred, as usual, with the council of ministers, and 
after several higher demands, they made their ultimate proposals, wMch 
were, that the estates of Murzfa-jing should be invested in the son of 
that prince, until Nazir-j: 


ling could be prevailed upon to reconcile himself 
to the father ; and that Chunda-saheb should be appointed Nabob of the 
Carnatic. The council of ministers, although many of them wished 
•well to Murzafe-jing, would not venture to represent to their master the 
demands made by Mr. Dupleix in his behalf ; and told the French de- 
puties, that the pretensions of Cliunda-saheb were still less admissible, 
seeing that the government of the Carnatic was bestowed on Ma- 
homed-ally, the son of An’war-odean Khan. The French deputies 
left the camp, after having remained in it eight days ; but although 
they Med in gaining the apparent ends of their mission, they ob- 
tained the real advantages Mr. Dupleix proposed from it, by making 

Nazir-jing’s court, and by esta- 
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bhshing the means of carrying on a correspondence with the dis- 1750 
contented Nabobs of Cudapa, Canoul, and Savanore. v~ 

Suspicions were entertained of the clandestine conduct of the 
French deputies, and major Lawrence was informed, that some de- 
sign was carrying on m the camp against the Soubah, in which Sha- ’ 
navaze Khan, the prime minister, was the principal agent. The 
latter part of this report was not true, and the first could not be 
proved : however, the major, at an audience, endeavoured to acquaint 
Nazir-jing with what he had heard, but his interpreter had not cou- 
rage to make a declaration, which would probably have cost him his 
life, and misrepresented what he was ordered to say. There was no 
other method of conveying this intelligence ; for the state maintained 
by Nazir-jing, as Soubah, suffered no letters to be directly addressed 
to him, and no one was admitted to a private conference but his prime 
minister, who was involved in the accusation, or his domestics, who, 
as in all courts, were dependants on the minister. 

On the return of the lieputies, Chunda-saheb began to levy troops, 
and Ml-. Dupleix thought it aecessai-y to re-establish the reputation 
of the French arms by some enterprise, which might convince the 
allies he had gained in Nazir-jing’s camp, that he was both pre- 
pared and determined to continue the war. Mr. d’Auteuil, who 
had taken the command again, marched before day, and attacked by 
surprize one of the quarters of the camp, into which the troops 
penetrated a mile, firing at fugitives ; for, as it is the custom in an 
Indian army to make the great meal at night, and after it to smoke 
opium, and other soporiferous drugs, the whole camp towards mom- 
ii^ is generally in so deep and heavy a sleep, that a few resolute and 
disciplined men may beat up thousands, before they recover alertness 
sufficient to make my vigorous resistance, 

In the mean time Major Lawrence with the battalion remained in 
the camp, and with the other deputies solhcited Namr-jing to confirm 
the grant, which Mahomed-aUy, now esteemed Nabob of Arcot, had 
made to the East-India company of a territory near Madrass, in return 
for the assistance of their troops. He had often promised to com- 
ply with this request ; but his minister Shanavaze Khan regarded 
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and prevented the pUr>rMund, or patent, Bom bein^ issued Irom 
lee Wearied with prevarication, Major Lawence msis ed on a pe- 
Xtory answer, on which he was assured that he shoidd be imme- 
- diately itisfied, provided he would march with Mie battalion to Arcot, 
wLre Na^-jing bad taken the resolution of going mth his whole 
army. He did not think it prudent to comply with this proposal, lest 
the Wch and Ohunds^saheb should take aiivantage of his absence 
and invade the English teixitory. He therefore 
• the Soubah from this purpose, by representing that it would g 

the enemy an opportunity of recruiting their •forces, and recom- 
mencing hostilities; whereas by remaining near Pondicheny, le 
mio-ht by cutting off their communications with the country, reduce 
thl ’to such distresses as would oblige them to accept of peace on 
his own terms. This reasoning producing no effect the major re- 
turned with the battahon to Fort St. David, and in the latter end of 
April Nazir-jing broke up his camp at Valdore, and marched to 

From hence he sent orders to seize the houses and efiects, which 
the French company had in the city of Masulipatnam, and at Yanam 
a weaviim town about 85 miles farther north. His officers proceeded 
without violence, plundered nothing, and sealed up what they took 
possession o£ The detriment sustained was not considerable ; but Mi\ 
Dupleix apprised of the defenceless condition of Masulipatnam, de- 
termined to revenge it ten-fold, by attacking this city, which he haff 
for some months considered as an acquisition so necessary to his future 
views, that he had prevailed on Murzafa-jing upon his first arrival at 
Pondieheiry to promise the cession of it to the French company. 
Masulipatnam is situated at the mouth of the river Knstna, winch 
bounds the coast of Coromandel, and the ancient Carnatic to the 
north : it is the sea-port of Qol-condah and the western countries 
in that part of the peninsula, with which it has communication by 
the river Existna, and by several high roads : it was fonnerly the 
greatest maxt, and one of the most opulent and populous cities of In- 
■ fiesta® ; insomuch that several modem authom, first blundering in the 
' orthography, of the^^t^wnination Patij^|n.,. ■ wMeh 
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signifies a town ; and then forming conjectures on the reputation of 1750 
this place, have not hesitated to derive the whole Pitan nation, but — ' 

also a race of kings at Delhi, from a colony of Arabian^, who, about 

400 years ago, as they say, founded Masulipatnam. The city is even 
at this day a place dl considerable trade and resort, and famous for ’ 
its manufactures of painted clotlis ; for the plants fr-om which the 

dies are extracted grow no where in such perfection as in the ad- 

jacent territory. In the beginning of July a detachment of 200 Eu- 
ropeans and 300 Sepoys, together with several pieces of battering 
cannon and a quantity of military stores, were put on board two 
large ships, which, after a passage of three days, anchored in l>he road. 

The troops landed in the night, and attacking the city by surprize, 
took it with very little loss. They kept possession of it, and imme- 
diately began to put it into a better posture of defence. 

In the mean time the French battalion had, soon after the retreat 
of the Soubah’s army, formed their camp, as if in defiance of his 
authority, on the limits ^of the new temtory ceded by Murzafa-jing 
to^ the French company ; but this insult produced no effect on the 
mind of Nazir-jing, who deeming the imprisonment of his nephew 
a sufficient security against any feather commotions, indulged the bent 
of his nature, and gave his whole time to the pleasures of women; 
and hunting : but although he gave no application to business, he 
dmded peremptorily on the affairs which his ministers reported to 
him ; and his orders, howsoever absurd, were' irrevocable : his caprices 
disgusted his friends, and his indolence rendered him contemptible 
to his enemies. The Pitan Nabobs msinuated themselves into his 
favour, by encouraging him in Ins vices, and at the same time ad- 
vised Mr. Dupleix to proceed to action. 

Mr. Dupleix followed tteir advice, and ordered 500 Europeans to 
attack the pagoda of TriVadi, lying about fifteen miles to the west 
of Fort St. David. The pagoda served as a citadel to a large jpgfikiA; 
hy which name the people on the coast of Coromandel call every 
town contiguous to a foriross. Trivadi made no resistance, and the 
French having garrisoned it with 50 Europeans and 100 Sepoys, 
began to collect the revenues of the district. This acquisition carried 
them to the south of the river Pannar ; and Mahomed-ally concluding 
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that they would not hesitate to push their conquests still farther, re- 
quested Nazir-jing to permit him to take the field, and defend the 
territories of ^which he had created him lord, alledging that the Eng- 
lish, for the sake of their own interests, would join his troops with 
their whole force. Narir-jing was so exasperated against the Eng- 
lish for having refused to accompany him to Arcot, that it was some 
time before he could be prevailed on to suffer his vassal to ask their 
assistance : at length however he consented, but without giving his 
own name as a sanction. The English, assured by Mabomed-ally 
that he would punctually defray all expences, ordered a body of 400 
Europeaifs and 1,500 Sepoys to take the field, and^the Nabob marched 
from Arcot with an army of 20,000 men, of which more than one half 
wore the troops of Nazir-jing ; but not thinking even this force suffi- 
cient to pass through the countries near Pondicherry, before it was re- 
inforced by the English troops, he encamped and waited for them near 
Gingee, where they joined them in the beginning of July. 

The army then moved towards Fort Si David, and encamped on 
the plain of Trivandaparum, waiting for two 24 pounders and military 
stores. As soon as these arrived, they marched on the 19th of July 
towards the French, whom they discovered in the evening about eight 
miles to the east of Trivadi, near the northern bank of the Pannar, 
which river was at this time fordable. The army halted on the south 
side of the river, and a large body of Sepoys, with the company of 
Caffres, were detached to attack the enemy's advanced posts, and to 
reconnoitre the situation of their camp. A skirmish ensued which 
lasted until night, when the detachment was recalled. They reported, 
that the enemy's camp was in a grove, enclosed by strong entrench- 
ments, mounted with ten pieces of cannon. In order to draw them 
firom this situation, captain Cope persuaded the Nabob to march against 
Trivadi ; and the army appeared before the place the next day, and 
summoned the garrison, who refused to surrender. Captain Cop© 
therefore proposed to the Nabob to order his troops to scale the waUs, 
and make a general assault, whilst the English battered down the 
g^t^. ^The Nabob consented, but his troops refused to undertake so 
perilous an'attempt ; the army therefore marched back the next morn- 
ing the French encampment, and halting, formed for battle 
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witfhin gun-shot of their entrenchments. The commander of the 
French troops sent a messenger to ask the reason why the English 
came so near their posts, and declared that if they did not immediately 
march away, he should in his own defence be obliged to fire upon them. 
Captain Cope replied, that the English acting as allies to the Hahoh, 
were determined to accompany him into all parts of his dominions, 
and to assist him against all who should oppose his authority. 
The messenger was scarcely returned when a shot from the French en- 
trenchment killed some of the English soldiers. It was answered 
from the two 18 pounders and four field pieces; and a cannonade 
ensued, which laslJfed from noon till night, when the Engli#h quitted 
their ground with the loss of 10 Europeans and 50 Sepoys, and 200 
of the Nabob's troops were likewise killed : the French secured by 
their entrenchments, suffered much less. This ill success depressed 
Mahomed-ally as much as if the army bad suffered a total defeat, and 
rendering him anxious to remove out of the neighbourhood of the 
enemy, he proposed to march to the west, pretending that his army 
could not subsist in th^r present situation, since all their provisions 
coming from Arcot, and the inland parts of the province, would be 
exposed to the French stations at Gingee, Valdore, and Trivadi. By 
accompanying the Nabob the English would have been of no other 
service than that of shewing him to the province in parade at the 
head of an army ; but this, ridiculous as it may appear, was the very 
service he preferred to all others ; since it would have produced not 
only the homage of the I’enters and farmers of the country, but 
likewise some money by the presents he would have obliged them 
to make. On the other hand, Captain Cope was instructed not to 
march beyond any of the French posts, lest his communication with 
Fort Stw David should be cut off ; and he was lilcewise ordered to 
endeavour by all means to bring the enemy to an engagement: he 
therefore insisted with the, Nabob that the army should place them- 
selves between the French camp and Pondicherry. There were no 
means of reconciling two opinions so directly opposite ; and this dis- 
agreement indisposed the Nabob so much towards his allies, that 
when they demanded the money promised for their expences, he first 
made excuses, and at last declared he had none ; having, as he said, 
' . . ^ exhausted 
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1750 exhausted his treasmy by giving Nazii’-jing two millions of rupees. 
Major Lawrence, who now commanded at Fort. St. David, not only 
as the first militaiy officer, but also as temporary governor of the set- 
tlement, was as much offended by these prevarications of Mahomed- 
* ally as he had been by those of Nazir-jing, and Vith the same spirit 
of indignation which had dictated to him the resolution of quitting 
the Soubah, ordered the troops to leave the Nabob, and march back 
to Fort St. David, where they arrived the 19th of August. 

As soon as they retreated, Mr. Dupleix ordered the main body at 

. Valdore to march and join the camp near Trivadi : the whole force, 
when united, consisted of 1,800 Europeans, 2,500 Sepoys, and 1,000 
horse, levied by Ohunda-saheb, together with twelve field pieces. 
The army of Mahomed-ally consisted of 5,000 foot and 15,000 horse, 
variously armed : his camp extended between two villages which 
secured the flanks ; the rear was defended by a river ; in front were 
several entrenchments occupied by the infentry ; and in the other 
intervals, where there were no entrenchments, cannon were planted ; 
the’ cavalry, instead of being out on the plam, formed a second line 
within the camp. On the 21st of August the French advanced to 
attack this absurd disposition ; their field pieces were distributed in 
front ; the baggage-carts were ranged in a regular line’ in the rear, 
and the cavalry were on each wing : they made several halts, during 
which they gave a general discharge of their artillery, which wa® 
answered by the enemy’s cannon and musketry, not a shot of which 
did execution ; but a rocket, which the Moors make use of to frighten 
cavalry, set fire to a tumbril, and this blowing up, wounded some of 
the sepoys. As soon as the French troops were within 200 yards 
of the camp, they marched tip briskly to the entrenchments, which 
the Nabob’s troops imme^tely abandoned, and at the same time 
deserted the cannon. The French having entered the camp, formed 
again, brought up their artillery, and began to fire upon the cavalry, 
who were soon flung into confusion. The rout became general, and 
horse and foot fled promiscuously and with such precipitation, that 
mafiy pushed directly into the river, where they were drowned. 
They continued to fire upion' &e fugitives whilst any remained in the 
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escape with great difSculty, and hurried away to Arcot, where he ar- 
rived with only two or three attendants. This victory was obtained by 
the French without the loss of a man, and none* were even wounded, 
excepting those who suffered by the explosion of the tumbril. 

Even this successiof their arms was not sufficient to rouze Nazir- 
jing out of the luxurious indolence in which he passed his time at 
Arcot : Mr. Dupleix resolved to avail himself of his inactivity, and 
of the general consternation which the defeat of Maliorned-ally had 
caused in the neighbouring countries, and immediately ordered his 
army to march and attack Gingee. This place was foimerly the 
residence of a raee of Momttoe kings, whose dominions^extended 
from hence to the borders of the kingdom of Tanjore : these princes 
were the ancestors of the famous Sevagee, who became king over all 
the Morattoe nations ; and it has long been a general, although 
erroneous notion, that Sevagee himself was born at Gingee. The 
fortifications, as well as those of Velore, bear the marks of the mili- 
tary character of the nation to which they belonged. A strong wall 
flanked with towers, ^d extending near three miles, incloses three 
mountains, which form nearly an equilateral triangle ; they are steep 
and craggy, and on the top of each are built large and strong foits ; 
besides, there are many other fortifications upon the declivities : on 
the plain between the three mountains is a large town. The In- 
dians, who esteem no fortifications very strong, unless placed upon 
high and difficult eminences, have always regarded Gingee as the 
strongest fortress in the Carnatic. . 

A detachment of 250 Europeans, 1,200 Sepoys, with four field 
pieces, commanded by Mr. Bussy, set out before the rest of the army, 
and advanced by slow marches, intending, it is probable, to attack the 
place by suprize ; and the main body, commanded by Mr. d’Auteuil, 
followed at the distance of a forced march. When in sight of Gin- 
gee, Mr. Bussy found that 6,000 of the fugitives from the defeat at 
Trivadi had taken refuge here, and were encamped under the walls, 
with some pieces of artillery managed by^Europeans. He therefore 
waited till the main body came in sight, and then advanced and at- 
tacked these troops, who made very little resistance, and quitted the 
field as soon as Mr, dAuteuil came up. The French took their ar- 
tillery^ 
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tilleiy, and killed most of the Europeans who served it. They then 
proceeded to petard one of the gates of the outer wall on the plain, 
and got possession of it a little before night, with the loss of only three 
or four men, and the troops with all the artillery and baggage entered 
the town ; where they immediately fortified themselves by bamcading 
the narrow streets with the baggage-waggons, and by distributing 
the cannon in the larger avenues. In this situation they were ex- 
posed to a continual fire from the three mountains : the Moors like- 
wise threw great numbers of rockets, in hopes of setting fire to the 
combustible stores. . The French bombarded the forts with mortars, 
and firedirtipon them with artillery until the moofr set, which was the 
signal to storm the fortifications on the mountains. None but the 
Europeans were destined to this hardy enterprize, who attacked all 
the three mountains at the same time, and found on each redoubts 
above redoubts, which they carried successively sword in hand, until 
they came to the summits, where the fortifications were stronger than 
those they had surmounted ; they nevertheless pushed on and pe- 
taidedthe gates, and by day-break were iif possession of them all, 
having lost, only twenty men in the different attacks. On contem- 
plating the difficulties they had conquered, they were astoidshed at 
the rapidity of their own success, and the extreme pusillanimity of 
the defenders ; and indeed, had the attack been made in day-light, it 
could not have succeeded ; for the Moors, as well as Indians, often 
defend themselves very obstinately behind strong walls ; but it should 
seem that no advantages, either of number or situation, can countervail 
the terror with which they are struck when attacked in the night. 

The great reputation of the strength of Gingee naturally exalted the 
famfi .of the French prowess ; and the loss of this important fortress 
awakened Nazir-jing, and made him at last recollect that it was time to 
oppose the progress of an enemy who seemed capable of the boldest en- 
terprizes. On his arrival at Arcot, he had sent back to Gol-condah 
two of his generals, with the greatest part of the troops in his own pay, 
and had likewise permitted many of the Eajahs and Indian chiefs to re- 
tpn.home with their troops. He now recalled all these forces ; but 
h(^^ that the news of these preparations, with offers of moderate ad- 
vait^es, would induce the French to lay down their arms, he determined 
■ V’ ' ' ■ , , ■' ' to 
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to try the effect of negociation before he took the field, and sent two 
of his officers to Pondicherry, to treat with Mr. Dnpleix : who now ' 
not only insisted on the restoration of Mnrzafa-jing to his liberty and 
estates, together with the appointment of Chunda-saheb in the Car- 
natic ; but required also, that the city of Masulipatnam, with its de- 
pendencies, should be given up to the French company, and that 
their troops should keep possession of Gingee until Nazir-jing re- 
turned to Aureng-abad. 

He scarcely expected that Nazir-jing would agree to these im- 
perious terms, and by proposing them had no other intention than to 
provoke him to take the field, for it was in the field alone thatlihe pro- 
jects he had formed against him could be carried ^into execution. His 
expectation was not disappointed, for Nazir-jing hnmediately ordered 
his troops to march towards Gingee, and in the latter end of Sep- 
tember joined them himself. His army was now much less numerous 
than when he entered the Carnatic ; for very few of the chiefs who 
had been permitted to |etum to their own countries rejoined his 
standard, and the troops which he had sent to Gol-condah were at 
too great a distance to march hack into the province of Arcot be- 
fore the rainy season. His camp however consisted of 60,000 foot, 
45,000 horse, 700 elephants, and 360 pieces of cMinon, and with 
the attendants, who in an Indian army always out-number the re- 
gular troops, contained a multitude little l^s than 300,000 men. 
This great body moved very slowly^ and employed fifteen days in 
marching 30 miles ; and when at the distance of sixteen from 
Gingee, were prevented from getting any farther by the rains, which 
setting in with great violence, overflowed the whole country. The 
notion of exposing the standard of the empire to disgrace, by appear- 
ing to retreat, prevented Nazir-jing from returning immediately to 
Arcot, and in two or three days his army was inclosed between two 
which w#e' iiteidered almost impassable by the inund^c^ 
The communication with the neighbouring countries grew every day 
more difficult, provisions became scarce, and the army suffering like- 
wise from the inclemency of the weather, sickne^ began to spread in 
the camp, and these distresses were likely to continue until the re- 
Iwm of &ir irowhir in Hocember. The if ayering temper of 
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tracted a war, in wliich he had already wasted a year, absent from 
the rest of the vast estates of his sonbahship ; and growing on a sud- 
den as anxibus to quit the Carnatic as he had hitherto been fond of 
^ reiiialning in it, he renewed his correspondence- with Mr. Dupleix ; 
and to avoid the disgrace of seeing the French maintain their pre- 
tensions in hostile defiance of his authority, he determined at last to 
give his patents for ail the cessions they demanded, on condition that 
they should hold them as his vassals. 

Mr. Dupleix, who well knew the little faith to he reposed in any 
engagei^nts or professions made by the princes of Indostan, neither 
suffered the offers of Wazir-jing to slacken his machinations with the 
discontented confederates in the army, nor his reliance on these to 
inteiTupt his negociation with their sovereign. It was now the 
month of December, the rains were ceased, and the important mo- 
ment was at hand, when it was absolutely necessary to make the op- 
tion between two very different methods of accomplishing his view^. 

His correspondence with the Pitan Nabobs had been carried on 
seven months, and they had engaged in their conspiracy above twenty 
other officers of principal note ; so that all together the confederates 
commanded one half of Nazir-jing’s army : they represented, that if it 
was wonderful the secret had been so long kept by so many, every 
houFs delay now teemed with infinite risqiies, since, in order to make 
the dispositions necessary to insure the success of the enterprise, they 
were obliged every day to communicate to numbers of subaltern 
officers a secret, which, at the time of execution, must be known to 
all their troops. 

, At the same time came deputies from Nazir-jing to Pondicherry, 
who confidently affirmed that he would immediately sign the treaty, 
break up his camp, and march out of the Carnatic. 

. Assured of success by either of these events, Mr. Dupleix left 
chance to decide which should take place, and pressing Nazir-jing's 
deputies to produce the treaty ratified, he at the same time ordered 
the cemmander of the French troops at Gingee to inarch the y^y 
that Hie confederates should signify to him that every thing 
' wa# ^<mrry- the long-mMi^tei ,jch^6; ihtd 
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llie summons from tlie Pitan Nabobs arrived at Gingee before the IfoO 
ratification of the treaty at Pondicherry. 


It was on the 4th of December that Mr. de la Touche, who now 
commanded the troops, began his march from Gingee with 800 Eu- 
ropeans, 3,000 Sepo^, and ten held pieces. Some hints w'ere given 
sufficient to inspire the soldiers with confidence, but Mr. de la Touclie 

communicated the whole plan only to Mr. Bussy and three or four of 
the principal officers. A guide sent by the confederates conducted 
the army towards the quarter where the troops immediately com- 
manded by Nazir-jing encamped, which, after a march of sixteen 
miles, the i rench ^came in sight of . at four o’clock the next "Hiorning. 
The whole camp extended eighteen miles, every Nabob and Rajah 
having a separate quarter. Some cavalry going the rounds discover-ed 
the Ikench battalion, and alarmed the advanced posts, which were 
very soon dispersed : the French then came up to the line of Nazir 
jing’s artillery, behind which were drawn up 25,000 foot. Here the 
conflict became sharper ; for tire fii-st firing having spread the alarm, 
most of the generals dSvoted to Nazir-jing sent th#ir troops to the 
place of action ; so that one body was no sooner repiised than another 
succeeded, and even many of the fugitives rallied, 'and formed again 
in their rear. The French never experienced with more success the 
advantage of field pieces managed with the dexterity of quick firing ; 
for this alone preserved the troops in many a repeated charge from 
being broken by the cavalry. Thus surrounded, they gained . theft 
way very slowly, and after passing the line of cannon, were three 
hours advancing three miles into the camp. They had already dis- 
persed one half of the army, when they descried at some distance a 
vast body of hoiBe and foot drawn up in order, which extended as &r 
as the eye could reach ; and the French troops were on the point of 
losiog courage at the idea of having this formidable host still to en- 
counter, when tiliiey 'p&c^iTed: in the center of it an elephant barring 
a large white flag. was ,^e signal of the confederates: it was 
immedmtely known by Mr. , dp la ^Touche, and explained to the troops, 
who expressed their joy by repeated shouts : ftey were ordered to 
halt, untn some intelligence should be received from the Titan Na- 
whose ensigns were now discerned approadxing. 

^ Nazii’-ding 
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Na^-jing, ^ 1 x 0 had the day before ratihed me tr^y a 
Dupleix, and sent it to Pondicherry, gave no credit to those who first 
repLed to him that his camp was attacked by the French troops : 
when convinced of it, the majestic ideas in which he M been edu- 
cated, together with some- degree of natural courage, did not suffei 
him to apprehend any danger from such a handful of men, and callmg 
their at^k “ the mad attempt of a parcel of drunken Europeans, 
he ordered the officers who were near liim to go and cut them to 
pieces and at the same time ordered the head of Murzafa-jing to be 
struck off and brought to him. Messengers arrived every imnute to 
inform Rern of the progress which the French troops were making , 
and on enquiring what dispositions were made by the different Nabobs 
and chiefs who followed his standard, he was told, that the troops 
of Cudapah, Canoul, Candanore, of Mysore, together with 20,000 
of the Morattoes, were drawn up in order of battle, but had not yet 
advanced to repulse the French. Enraged at this inaction of so large 
a part of Ms army, he mounted his elephant, and accomp^ed by his 
hody-guard, advanced toward these troops ; and the first he came to 
were those of Cudapah, whose Nabob was at their head Nazir- 
jing rode up to hino, and -told him, that he was a dastardly coward, 
who dared not to defend the Mogul’s standard against the most con- 
temptible of enemies. The -traitor replied, that he knew no enemy 
hut Nazir-jing, and at the same time gave the signal to a fiisileer, 
who rode -with him on the same elephant, to fire. The shot nussed, 
on which Cudapah himself ffischarged a carabme, whidi lodged two 
haUs in the heart of the -unfortunate Nazar-jiugj who fell dead on 
the plain. His guards were struck -with so much dismay at this sud- 
den assassination, that few of them attempted to revenge it, and these 
few were soon dispersed or cut do-wn. The Nabob of Cudapah then 
ordered the head to be severed &om the body, and hasted away with it 
to the tent of Murzaffi-jing, concerning whose safety he had no anxiety ; 
having engaged in the conspiracy the officer to whose care the con- 
of this prince had been entrusted : he found him freed from 
the fetters which he had now worn seven months, and hailing him 
Souhjih .of the Decan, presented to him, as a confirmation of the 
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title, the head of Ms tincle. Murzafa-jing ordered it to be fixed ob 
a pole, and to be carried to the army of the confederates, wMther he 
repaired himself attended by the Nabob. 

The news was spread through the confederate armj^ with great 
rapidity by the ele¥ation of small white banners : Mr. de la Touche 
discovered these signals very soon after he had ordered the French 
battalion to halt, and knew the meaning of them : a few minutes 
after came a horseman at full speed, sent from Murzafa-jing ; upon 
"which Mr. Bussy was immediately dispatched to compliment him, 
and receive his orders. The death of Nazir-jing was no sooner 
known amongst his troops than the greatest part of themu^me in 
crowds to range themselves under the banner of his successor, and by 
^ nine o'clock in the morning every sword was sheathed, notwitlistand- 
ing that three brothers of the murdered prince were in the camp. 
The new Soubah proceeded to the tent of state, where he received 
homage from most of the great officers, who the day before had paid 
it to his uncle. But the prime minister Shanavaze Khan was not of 
the number ; he, dreadii% the resentment of Murzafa-jing, for having 
suffered Mm to remain so long in prison, made liis escape to the fort 
of Chittapet : and Mahomed-ally, the open rival of Chunda-saheb 
knew he had every tMng to apprehend from this revolution : fortu- 
nately Ms quarters were at a considerable distance from the scene of 
this catastrophe ; and the instant he heard of it, he mounted the 
fleetest of his horses, and, accompanied only by two or three attend- 
ants, hasted with the utmost precipitation to gain his fortress of 
Tritchinopoly. 

In the evening, Mr de la Touche, % accompanied by all Ms officers, 
went in ceremony to pay Ms respects to Murzafa-jing, by whom they 
were received with demonstrations of gratitude worthy the important 
service they had rendered Mm. The oriental compliments paid to 
them on this occasion, were, for once, not destitute of ^truth ; for, 
excepting the conquests of Cortez and Pizarro in the new world, 
never did so small a force decide the fate of so large a sovereignty. 
The dominions of the Great Mogul consist of 32 provinces, six of 
wMchj comprehending more than one third of the empire, compose 
'"v,.- ' th:e 
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ilie soubahship of the Decan ; the viceroy of which division is, by a 
title still more emphatical than that of Soubah stilcd, in the lan- 
guage of the coui't, Nizam-al-muluck, or regulator of the empire : 
his jurisdiction extends in a line nearly north and south, from Brain- 
pore to Cape Comorin, and eastward from that Ijne to the sea. Gol- 
condah, one of these provinces, comprehends what Europeans call 
the Nahobships of Arcot, Oanoul, Cudapah, Kaja-mandrum, and 
Chicacole ; so that there were under Nizam-al-muluck, thiity such 
Nabobs, besides several powerful Indian kings, and many othei’S of 
lesser note : the number of subjects in the Decan probably exceeds 
thirtv-five millions. Of tliis great dominion, M^mzafa-jing, from a 
prisoneAn irons, and condemned to death, saw himself in the revolu- 
tion of a few hours declared almost the absolute lord, and with the 
prospect of maintaining possession of it ; for his pretensions were 
highly supported by the Vizir at Delhi ; but the sun did not set before 
fhp hiv insnired bv this sudden change of his fortunes was tainted 
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and ran to tlie palace, where he was the first who aiinoimced it to 
Mr. Dnpleix. They embraced with the agitations of two friends 
escaped from a shipwreck : the news was proclaimed to tlie town by 
a general discharge of the artillery ; and in the evening Mr. Dnpleix 
held a court, and feceived the compliments of all the inhabitants. 
The next day a To Deum was sung in full ceremony, and three de- 
puties were sent to compliment Mur^iafa-jing : and two days after- 



wards another deputation earned six costly Seerpems ; these are 
garments which are presented sometimes hy superiors in token of 
protection, and sometimes by inferiors in token of homage ; and 
with the SeerpawB carried a white flag on an elephail?, which 
were likewise presented. Murzafa-jing pretended to be so much 
pleased with the compliment of the flag, that he ordered it should 
in future be always displayed in the midst of the ensigns of his sove- 
reignty. 



On the 15th of December at night he came to the gates with a 
numerous and splendid attendance, in which were most of the prin- 
cipal lords of his court : he was received hy Mr. Dupleix and Chun- 
da-saheb in a tent without the city ; and discovered great emotions 
of joy in this interview. It was intended, in deference to his rank, 
that he should have entered the town on his elephant ; hut the animal 
was too large to pass under the beam to which the draw-bridge was 
suspended ; whereupon he politely desired to go in the same palankin 
with Mr. Dupleix to the palace : here they had a private conference, 
in which he explained the difficulties he lay under from the preten- 
sions of the Pitan Nabobs, and afterwards retired to the house ap- 
pointed for his reception, where he was expected with impatience by 
Ms mother, Ms wife, and his son. 

The next day the three Pitan Nabobs came into the town, and 
desired Mr. Dupleix to determine what rewards they should receive 
&r the semces they had* rendered r'they ' demanded that the arrears 
of tribute, which they had not paid for three years, should be remitted ; 
that the countries which they governed, together with several aug- 
mentations of territory they now demanded, should in future be ex- 
empted from tribute to the Mogul government ; and that one half 
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1750 of the riches fomd in Nazir-jing’s treasury should be delivered to 

known that aU the lords of Murzafa-jing’s court waited to 
^^uTtheiTdenxands by the concessions which he should make to 
- Sri Nabobs : if these obtained all they ask^ the whole of hxs 
«nlon Wd scarcely suffice to satisfy the other claxmants xn the 
same proportion; and, on the other hand, if they were 
it was much to be apprehended that they would revolt ; Mr. Duplexx 
iZfore postponed all other considerations to thxs xmportant dxscus- 
sioB, and inferred with the Pitans for several days successively. He 
acknowledged the great obligations Murzafa-jxng lay under to them 
for their conduct in the revolution ; but insisted that he ^ 

contributed as much to it as they, and was ^ 

meat rewards, and that if such concessions were extorted, the boubah 
■ would no longer be able to maintain the dignity he had acqW : 
intending therefore to set the example of moderation, he, in the last 
conference, told them, that he should reUnq^h his own pretensmM 
to any share of the treasures, or to any other advantages, which imght 
distress the affidrs of Mmsafa-jing. The Pitans finding him deter- 
mined to support the cause of this prince at all events, .agreed amonpt 
themselves to appear satisfied with the terms he prescribed : which 
were that their governments should be augmented by some districts 
much less than those they demanded; that their private 'revenues 
should be increased by the addition of some knds belonging to the 
crown given to them in farm at low rates ; and that the half of the 
money found in Nazir-jing’s treasury should be divided amongst 
them ; but the jewels were reserved to Murzaffirjing. 

This agreement was signed by the Nabobs, who likewise took on 
the Alcoran an oath of allegiance to the Soubah ; declaring at the 
same time that Nizam-al-muluck himself had never been able to 
obtain from them this mart of submission : and he on his part swore 

them whilst they remained feithfel. 

dons bang now in appearence 
>d, in which Mr. Dupleix s^ed 
a high opinion of the grandeur 


with 
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witli which he affected to represent his monarch. Amidst these re- 
joicings was performed the cere^nony of installing the Soiibali, in the 
throne of the Decan : it was very pompons ; and Mr. Dnpleix ap- 
peared, next to the Soubah, the principal actor in it ; for: in the 
dress of a MahomedaA lord of Indostan, with which the prince him- 
self had clothecT Em, he was the first who paid homage ; after which 
he was declared governor for the Mogul of all the countries lying to 
the south of the river Eristna ; that is, of a tenitory little less than 
France itself : he likewise received the title of Mwnsuh, or commander, 
of 7,000 horse, with the permission of bearing amongst his ensigns 
that of the fish ; neither of which distinctions is ever granted'^^xcept- 
ing to persons of the first note in the empire : It was ordered, that 
no money should be current in the Carnatic, but such as was coined 
at Pondicherry ; and that the Moguls revenues from all the coun- 
tries of which Mr. Dupleix was now appointed vicegerent should be 
remitted to him, who was to account for thejn to the Soubali : and 
Chunda-saheb was declared Nabob of Arcot and its dependencies, 
under the authority of itfr. Dupleix. Ail the Mogul * and Indian 
lords paid homage, and made presents : pensions, titles of honor, 
and governments, were bestowed on those who had assisted in the 
revolution, or had otherwise merited favour : but he granted none of 
these to any, excepting such as presented requests signed by the hand 
of Mr. Dupleix. 

The immediate advantages . arising to the French East India com- 
pany by these concessions, were the possession of a temtory near 
Pondicherry producing annually 96,000 rupees ; of that near Earical 
in the kingdom of Tanjore, valued at 106,000 ; and the city of 
Masulipatnam with its dependencies, of which the yearly income 
amounted to 144,000 rupees \ in all, a revenue of 38,000 pounds 
sterling, according to the accounts published by the French, which 
there is reason to believe are greatly extenuated. But these advan- 
tages were small in wmpaasoip of tho^ which Mr. Dupleix expect- 
ed to obtain from the extensive authority with which he was now 
invested ; and altho’ not one of these grants could, according to the 
cx)'nstitution of the Mogul empire, be- of any vafidity, unless con- 
fimed by the emperor, he, without scruple, assumed them as kw- 
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1750 M acauisitions ; it is certain that, imperfed as they ^ J 

W-*-" served gi^eatly to raise the repntation of his importance .in the L. . 
natic where the Soitbah of the soiitheni provinces is more respect-™ 
ed than the great Mogul hiniKself. Even Mahomcfl-aD}’' appear™ 

^ cd to he confounded by these concessions ; and ^ from Tntchinopoly. 
to which place he had escaped with great difticnlty, impowered 
tlie Morattoe, Eaja Janogee, to treat with Mr, Dnple.ix for the sin- 
render of the city, and offered, as the French affirm with great con-- 
fidence in more than one memoir, to relinquish his pretensions to tlie 
Nabobsliip of Arcot, provided Murzafa-jing would give him some 
other gwernment in the territory of Gol-condalf, and leave him in 
possession of ]ii>s treasures, without demanding any account of his 
father Affwar-odean Khan’s administration. Mr. Dupleix agreed to 
these terms, and imagined that they would very soon be carried into 
execution : so that nothing nerw retarded the departure of Murzafa- 
jing to Gol-condah and Aureng-abad, where his presence became 
every day more necessary. As the power of Mr. Dupleix depended 
on the pres^ation of this prince, whose |ovemment in a country 
subject to such sudden revolutions, probably would not be free from 
commotions, he proposed that a body of French troops should accom- 
pany him until he was firmly established in the soubahship ; and 
from experience of the services they were capable of rendering, tbis 
offer was accepted without hesitation. 

The treasures of Nazir-jing were computed at two millions ster- 
ling, and the jewels at 500,000 pounds : in the partition of this 
wealth, a provision for the private fortune of Mr. Dupleix was not 
neglected, notwithstanding the offer which he had made in the con- 
ference with the Pitan Nabobs to relinquish all pretensions to any 
such advantage by the revolution ; for, besides many valiial^Ie jewels, 
it fe said, that he received :200,000 pounds in money. Murzafa-jing 
gave 60,000 pounds to be divided among the officers and troops who 
had fought at the battle of Gingee, and paid 50,000 pounds more 
treasiiiy o the French company, for the expences they had 
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to the instruction of a new regency, he was invited by Murzafa-jing 1750 
to enter into his seiwice, and came from Ohittapet and made his ''“’“v** 
submission. 


Mr. Duplcix and Mtirzafur-jing separated with professions of mu- 
tual gratitude and* attachment, and the army left the neighbour- ^ 
hood of PondichoiTy on the 4th of January ; the French detachment 
was commanded by Mr. Bussy, and consisted of 300 Europeans, and 
2,000 Sepoys, with ten field pieces. The march was contimmd v/itli- 
out interruption until the end of the month, when they airived in 
the territory of Cudapah, about sixty leagues firom Pondicheiry. 
There some straggling horsemen quarrelled with the inhabiiants of a 
village, and, with the usual licentiousness of the cavaliy of Indostan, 
sot fire not only to that, but likewise to two or three other villages 
in the neighbourhood. The Nabob of Cudapah, pretending to be 
greatly exasperated by this outrage, ordered a body of his troops to 
I’evenge it, by attacking the rear-guard of Murzafa-jing’s division. 

A skirmish ensued, and the troops of Cudapah, overpowered by 
numbers retreated to t?ieir main body. Their attack, whether by 
chance or design is uncertain, had been dhected against that part of 
the army which escorted the women ; so that this defiance was ag- 
gravated by the most flagi'ant affiront that the dignity of an Indian 
prince could receive : for the persons of women of rank are deemed 
sacred, even in war. Murzafa-jing no sooner heard of this insult, 
than he ordered Ms whole army to halt, put himself at the head of 
a lai’ge body of troops, and prepared to march against the Nabob 
of Cudapah. Mr. Bussy, who had been instructed to avoid, if possi- 
ble, all occasions of committing hostilities in the rout to Gol-condali 
intei-posed, and with much difficulty prevailed on him to suspend his 
resentment, until the Nabob should explain the reasons of his con- 
duct. llieaaOi^brs webe sent both ficom Murzafa-jing and Mr. Bussy • 
to those of IdiMfetfa-Jihg the Nabob ' of Cudapah answered, that he 
waitM for their master swOrd in hand j hut to Mr. Bussy he sent 
word, that he was ready to make submissioiis to the Soubah through 
Ms mediation. The difference of these answers stung this prince to 
,the qruck, and notMng could now stop him from proceeding to take 
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1750 instant revenge. He told Mr. Bussy, wlio still attempted to calm 
Mm, that every Pitan in Ms army was a traitor ‘born ; and in a very 
few minutes the truth of his assertion was confirmed : for his spies 
brought intefligence, that the troops of all the three Nabobs were 
^ di’awn up together in battle-array ; that they wC^re posted 

a defile wMch lay in the road of the army, and that several posts 
leading to the defile were defended by cannon, which had been 
brought thither some days before. These preparations left no doubt 
that the rebellion of the Nabobs was premeditated ; and indeed they 
had began to concert it from the very hour that they had taken the 
oath of allegiance in Pondicherry. Murzafa-jing,* in full march at 
the head of his cavalry, grew impatient of the slow pace of the 
French battalion, and hurried away to attack the rebels without their 
assistance. The Pitan Nabobs had in their service many of their 
own countrymen, who, although much inferior in number, stood the 
shock with great intrepidity, and had even repulsed his troops be- 
fore Mr. Bussy came up. The fire of the French artillery, after 
a severe slaughter, changed the fortune of tJhe day, and obliged the 
Htans to retreat ; when Murzafit-jing, irritated by the repulse he 
had sustained, rallied Ms troops, and heedless of the remonstrances 
of Mr. Bussy, pursued the fugitives, and left once more the French 
battalion behind, who endeavoured to keep in sight of him, but in 
vain : they soon after came up to some of his troops, who were 
cutting to pieces the body of the Nabob of Savanore dead on the 
ground. The Nabob of Cudapah had fled out of the field despe- 
rately wounded, and in pursuing him, Murzafa-jing came up with 
the Nabob of Canoul, who finding he could not escape, tuimed 
with the handful of troops that surrounded him, and pushed on 
towards the elephant of Ms enemy. Exasperated by this defiance, 
the’ young prince made a sign to his troops to leave the person of 
the Nabob to be attacked by himself. The two elephants were 
driven up close to each other, and Murzafa-jing had his sword up- 
, lifted to strike, when his antagonist thrusting his javelin, drove 
the point through his forehead into the brain ; he fell back dead : 
% thousand arms were aimed at the Nabob? who was in the same 
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instant mortally wounded ; and the troops, not satisfied with tliis 1750 
atonement, fell with fury on those of the Nahoh, whom 'they soon r— ■ 
overpowered, and cut to pieces. The French battalion was pre- 
paring to hail them returning from the field with acclamations of 
victory, wlien the i^iws of Murzafir-jing’s fate struck them with the 
deepest consternation. They immediately marched back to the 
camp, which they found in the utmost confusion ; for large aiTears 
of pay were due to the army ; and it was to be apprehended that the 
soldiery would mutiny and plunder, and every general suspected all 
the others of sinister intentions. 


But tins disaster affected no interest more severely than that of the 
French ; for by it were annihilated all the advantages which were 
gained by the murder of Nazir-jing : and Mr. Bussy was'Ieft without 
pretensions to interfere any farther in the concerns of the Decan. 
This officer saw all the desperate consequences of his present situa- 
tion without losing his presence of mind : he assembled the generals 
and ministers, and fouj^d them as ready as himself to admit of any 
expedient by which the loss of their sovereign might be repaired. 
Besides the son of Murzafa-jing, an infant, there were in the camp 
three brothers of Nazir-jing, whom that prince had brought into 
the Carnatic under strict confinement, to prevent their engaging in 
revolts during his absence ; and after his death they were continued 
under the same restraint by Murzafarjing. Mr. Bussy proposed, that 
the vacant dignity of Soubah should be conferred on the eldest of the 
brothers, by name Salabat-jing ; and the generals, from a sense of 
the convulsions to which the reign of a minor would be exposed, 
readily acquiesced to the exclusion of Murzafa-jing’s son, and unani- 
mously approved of Mr. Bussy’s advice. It was immediately car- 
ried into execution, the three prince were released from their con- 
finement, and Salabat-jing was proclaimed Soubah of the Decan, 
with the universal consent of the army. His elevation, and the 
signal catastrophe of this day, in which three of the conspirators of 
Nazfr-jing’s death fell in battle fighting against each other, were 
regarded as a retribution of the divine justice. 



to <nve still greater advantages to tire French nation. On tliese coir- 
IVoU Mr. Dupleix acknowledged M. righfto the Sonbahehrp, 
with as much aidor as he had asserded that of Murzafa-jmg , an as 

soon as thia approbation was received, the army left the country o' 
Cudapah, and continued its march to Gol-condah. 


End of the Second Booe 
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rpHE nations of Coromandel, accustomed to see Europeans as- 3751 
Sliming no other character than that of merchants, and pay- 
ing as much homage to the Mogul government as was ex- 
acted from themselves, were astonished at the rapid progress of the 
French arms, and beheld with admiration the abilities of Mr. Du- 



pleix, who had shewn himself at once as great an adept in the poli- 
tics of Indostan, as if h^ had been educated a Mahomedan lord at the 
court of Delhi : knowing the rivalship which existed between the 
two nations, they were equally surprized at the indolence of the 
English, who, since the retreat of their troops from Mahomed-ally 
at Trivadi, had taken no measures to interrupt the progims of Hs 
schemes ; and indeed this inactivity, at so critical a conjuncture, is' 
difScult to he accounted for, unless it he imputed to their dread of 
engaging, without authority from England, in open hostilities against 
the French immediately after the conclusion of a general peace in 
Europe. Whatever might be the motives, their disposition to remain 
in peace w^ so great, that major Lawrence himself, who commanded 
the troops, and had great influence in their councils, left Fort 
St. David on some private concerns, and sailed for England in the 
month of October. The assassination of Nazir-jing and its con- 
sequences overwhelmed them with astonishment, and made them 
sensible, when too late, of, the errors they had committed in not con- 
tinuing a body of their troops with , the army of that prince. There 
remained, even after his death, a means of snatcMng from the con- 
-querors their laurels, and the fruits of their victory ; for Murzafa- 
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1751 jing, with Ms imcle’s treasures, moved from Gingee with only a de* 
' tachinent of his own army and 300 of the French troops, who march- 
ing without apprehension of danger, observed little military order : 
Mn Benjamin Robins, at that time just arrived from England to 
superintend the company’s fortifications as engineer-general, proposed 
to the governor, Mr. Saunders, that 800 Europeans should march out 
and attack them in their return : discovering in this advice the same 
sagacity which had distinguished his speculations in the abstruser 
sciences,, and which renders his name an honour to our country ; 
for therre is the greatest probability that the attack, if well conducted, 
’’’’’^aRild have succeeded, and the treasures of NazBr-jing have been 
carried to Fort St. David, instead of PondicheiTy. Mr. Saunders 
much approved the project, but when captain Cope, tlie commander 
of the troops, proposed it to the officers, they unanimously declared 
it rash and impracticable. 

Mahomed-ally, still more perplexed and dispirited than the Eng- 
lish, had no hopes of preservation hut in their assistance, which he 
^ pressingly solicited at the same time that he^ was capitulating with 
Mr. Dupleix for the surrender of Tritchinopoly : and the English, 
apprehensive of the conclusion of such a treaty, which would have 
left them without any pretence to oppose Mr. Dupleix and Chunda- 
saheb, at last took the resolution of sending once more to Tritchi- 
nopoly a detachment to encourage Mahomed-ally to defend the city ; 
it consisted of 280 Europeans, with 300 Sepoys, who arrived there 
under the command of captain Cope in the beginning of February. 

About the same time Chxmda-saheb marched from Pondicherry 
with an army of 8,000 men, horse and foot, which he had levied 
in the province, joined by a battalion of 800 Europeans ; and with 
this force proceeded to Arcot, where he received homage as Nabob ; 
and there was scarce a strong hold to the north of the river Cole- 
roon of which the govenior did not acknowledge his sovereignty. 
Mortiz-ally of Velore, who had temporized, and affected obedience 
to Nazir-jing from the time that prince entered the Carnatic, im- 
mediately after his death reassumed his connexion with Ms relation 
Cfemda-saheb, and was the first to reacknowledge him j and his 
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Ihe countries lying between the Coleroon and the extremity of 
the peninsula did not openly throw off their allegiance to Mahomed- ' 
ally, but were lukewann in his interests : he therefore sent 2500 
horse, and 3000 Pgans, under the command of his brother Abdul- 
rahim, together with a detachment of 30 Europeans, to settle the 
goTOmment of TiniveUy, a city lying 160 miles to the south of Trit- 
chinopoly , and capital of a territory which extends to cape Comorin. 
Abdul-rahim met with no resistance from the people of the country^ 
but found it difficult to restrain his troops from revolt ; for most of 
the officers being renters, were indebted to their prince as much as h^_ 
was^ indebted to their soldiers, and expected as the price of t^eir de- 
fection that Chunda-saheb would not only remit what they owed to 
fte government, but likewise furnish money for the pay of their troops 
However, great promises, and the vigilance of Heutenant Innis, who 
commanded the English detachment, prevented them from caiiying 
their schemes into execution ; but the same spirit of revolt manifested 
Itself more openly in anij^ther part of Mahomed-ally’s dominions. 

AUum Khan, a soldier of fortune, who had formerly been in the 
service of Chunda-saheb, and afterwards in that of the king of Tan- 
jore, had lately left this prince and came to Madura, where his re- 
puteton as an excellent officer soon gained him influence and respect . 
w ich he employed to corrupt the garrison, and succeeded so well 
t^t the troops created him governor, and consented to rnarnmn^ m 
city under his authority for Chundansaheb, whom he ‘acknowledged 
as his sovereign. ‘ ® 

The country of Madura lies between those of Tritchinopoly and 
Timvelly, and is as extensive as either of them. The city was in an- 
- fte residence of a prince who was sovereign pf all the 
t^. Its nearly a square 4000 yards in mrcumference, for- 

tffied mth a double wall and a ditch The loss of this place, by cut- 
7V n" “““^cation between Tritchinopoly and the countries 

o imve y, eprived Mahomed-aDy of more than one half of the do- 

mmons which at this time remained under his jurisdiction. On re- 

offered Ms service to retake it. fe 
^t^ent was ill equipped for a siege, for they had brought no 
cannon from Fort St. David, and there were but two 
^ servic^ble 
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semeeabie pieces in tbe city : with one of these, three field pieces, 
two cohoms, and 150 Europeans, he marched away, accompanied 
by 600 of the Nabob’s cavaliy, commanded by another of his brothers 
;j^^dul-wahab Khan ; and on the day that they,, arrived in sight of 
Madura, they were joined by the army returning from Tinivefiy. 
Ihere were several large breaches in the outward wall ; the gun- 
fired through one of them on the inward wall, and in two days de- 
molished a part of it, although not sufficient to make the breach ac- 
cessible without the help of fascines. Difficult as it was, it was ne- 
either to storm it immediately, or to relfriauish the siege, for 
ail the shot of the great gun were expended. The Sepoys, encou- 
raged by a distribution of some money, and a promise of much more 
If the place should be taken, went to the attack with as much spirit 
as the Europeans The first wall was passed without resistance, and 

!l o? /r champions, 

fiilt ^ bulky man in compleat armour, who fought man- 

foUy with their swords, and wounded severaLof the forlorn hope but 
were at last with difficulty killed. Whilst the troops were mounting 
the breacl^ they were severely annoyed by arrows, stones, and the 
fire of matchlocks; notwithstanding which they gained the parapet, 
where the enemy had on each side of the entrance raised a mounLf 
e^h, on winch they h^ laid horizontally some palm trees separated 

- At the bottom of the rampart within the wall, they had made a 
strong retrenchment, with a ditch ; and three or four thousand men 
appeared ready to defend this work with aU kinds of arms The 
tmops, wounded by the pikes as fast as they mounted, were not able 
to keep possession of toe parapet, and after fighting until ninety men 
were disabled, relinquished the attack. Four Europeans were ktoedf 
the Sepoys suffered more, and four of their captains were desperately 
wounded. The next day captain Cope prepared to return to Trito 
chmopoly, and blew the cannon to pieces, for want of means to 
^ It away. Ihe troops of Mahomed-ally, enoouraged. by this re- 
concealed their aisaffecti«n , ;md 500 hbit^ 

1000 Peons, went over to Allum Khan before the English broke up 
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deserted likewise to the enemy. At the same time that the army 1751 
and dominions of Mahomed-ally were thus reduced^ he received ad- 
vice that Chiinda-saheb was preparing to march from Arcot to be- 
siege Tritchinopoly^ he now more strenuously represented his dis- 
tresses to the presidency of Fort St. David, offering to give the ^ 
company a territory of considerable revenue contiguous to the bounds 
of Madrass, and promising likewise to defray all the expenses of their 
= "assistance. . 

It was the time of harvest, which on the coast of Coromandel is 

divided equally between the lord of the land and the cultivato^lU 4 -jSJPd^ 

Mr. Dupleix affected to distinguish his new acquisitions, hy ordering 
small white flags to be planted almost in every field to which he laid 
claim : these flags were seen from Fort St. David extending round 
the bounds, and some of them were even planted within the company's 
territory : the insolence of these marks of sovereignty stung 
the English, and rouzed them from their lethargy : they concluded 
that Mr. Dupleix, from i^he same spirit of dominion, would not fail 
to impose extravagant duties on their trade passing through the 
countries of which he had taken possession ; and this reflection con- 
vincing them that their own ruin would he Wended with that of 
Mahomed-ally, they determined to accept the offers he made, and 
to support his cause to the utmost of their power. 

In the beginning of April a body of 500 Etiropeans, , of which 
50 were cavalry, and 100 CaflBr^ 1000 Sepoys, with eight field 
pieces, took the field under the command of captain Gingen, who 
was ordered to remain near Fort St. David until he should be joined 
by Mahomed-ally's troops from Tritchinopoly : for the English 
were determined not to appear as principals in the war. After wait- 
ing six was joined by 600 horse and 1000 

Peons ; 'he then procbeded to the westward, and came in sight of 
Verdachelum, a large and 'Strong pagoda garrisoned by 3TO of 
Chunda-saheh's troops : this place'' 'm sitnaWl. 40 . miles from tibe 
coast, and commands the high imd,;.- the re4nrti0n, of it waa there- 
fore necessary to preserve the conmumc^rion mth Fort Si David: 
felpi'r'^irrison were ' summoned by the Nabob’s officer to dehever up 
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Vm the place : they refosed, and manned the waUs. The English troops, 
under cover of a bank, fired at them for some hours, but finding 
that this attack made little impression, they prepared towards even- 
^ mg to make a general assault, when the sight of the scaling ladders 
mduced the governor to surrender. Leaving a^garrison of twenty 
Europeans and fifty Sepoys in the pagoda, they continued their march 
0 the westward, and were soon after joined by 100 Europeans de- 
^ed by captain Cope from Tritchinopoly, and 2000 horse, with 
2000 foot, the remainder of the Nabob's troops, under the command 
his brother Abdul-wahab Ktar. 

. ■ ■ 

The army, after this junction came in sight of that of Chunda- 
^eb,^ which lay encamped in the neighbourhood of Vol-condah. 
Ihis IS a very strong fortress, 90 miles from the coast, situated in 
the great road between Arcot and Tritchinopoly: its principal de- 
face IS a rock 200 feet high, and about a mile in circumferLe at 
the bottom, where it is inclosed by a high ^d strong waU, mostly 
cut out of the sofid rock ; near the summit it is enclosed by another 
^,and the summit itself is surrounded by a third : adjoining to 
ae eastern side of the rock, on the plain, is a fort buftt of stone, con- 
^ 01 ^ to which hes a town slenderly fortified with a mud waft. 
Ihe nver Tal-aru, after running due east, forms an angle about a mile 
to the north of Vol-condah, where it turns to the south, and in this di- 
rection passess close by the western side of the rock, and winding 
ro^d It, reassumes its course to the eastward along the southron side 

\ t ^ Captain Gingen encamped in a large grove 

about a mile and a half to the southwest of Vol-condah : and iiTthis 
atuation the advanced guards'were in sight of those of Chunda^saheb 
whose ^p lay about four miles to the north of that part of the 
nver which runs east before it strikes to the south. Here he had 
been some days endeavouring to persuade the governor to put him in 
msemotx of thpfort; and Abdul-wahab Khan, equally sensible of 
importance of the place, made offers fikewise to ifiduoe bfrn to 
; tip to Mahomed-aJly. The msn knowing the advant^ 

'' answer?' to.qhtmda-aaheb ; ■tei'i^Wied 

, , Kahn, that he waited to gave 
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tip Ms fort to either ; but nevertheless he entered into a negociation 
with both, which lasted a fortnight, and during this time neither of 
the armies made any motion : at length captain Gingen, irritated by 
his prevarications, determined to treat him as an enemy ; but before 
he proceeded to hostilities, posted the army about a mile to the north- 
west of the rock of Vol-condah, where they were in readiness to in- 
tercept the approach of Chunda-saheb ; for it was not doubted that 
the governor would call him to his assistance, as soon as he should 
be attacked. TMs disposition being made, a large detachment of 
^Europeans and Sepoys marched about nine in the evening, who 
easily got over the mud- wall, and then setting fire to the townTao^ 
vanced to the stone fort ; but tMs they found too strong to be assaulted 
before a breach was made, and therefore returned to the camp. The 
governor, as was foreseen, immediately sent a messenger to acquaint 
Chunda-saBeb that he was ready to admit Ms troops into the place. 
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The next morning, at break of day, the French battalion was dis- 
covered marching towarcS the rock along the bed of the river, which 
was almost dry ; and the Indian army of Chunda-saheb, which had 
been augmented at Arcot to 12,000 horse and 5,000 Sepoys, appeared 
at the same time. Notwithstanding these motions, the English offi- 
cers wasted so much time in deliberation, that the French battalion 
arrived near the foot of the rock, and formed before any attempt 
was made to intercept them ; when too late, it waa determined to 
give the enemy battle. The troops had perceived the hesitations of 
the council of war, and were m much affected by them that they 
mardhed to the enemy with irresolution- As they approached, a 
eamnonade ensued, and a khot struck one of the French tumbrils, 
wMoh HIP ' lYoTomded some of their Europeans, and ftightened 

so much' a.hiMdred'''mar^^ who were posted nearit^ that they ran 
away with Mr.- d^AuteMl' their head to the fort of Vol-oondab^.,' 
where they were admitted ; and from hence they immediately began 
to fire from 14 pieces of of cannon upon -the English battahon. TMs 
unexpected cannonade, notwithstanding that most of their shot flew 
too high, flung the troops into disorder, and some of the officers 
BillfWise discov^dng fear, the whole battalion were seized with a 
’ ' ' ' 4 , ' * pania 
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panic. The captains Gingen, Dalton, Kilpatrick, and lieutenant 
Ohve, endeavoured to rally them, but in vain ; for they retreated in 
great confusion, without stopping until they reached the camp. 
Abdul-wahab Khan rode up and upbraided them in the strongest 
teims for their cowardice^ bidding them take example from his own 
troops, who still stood their ground : and to compleat the shame of 
this day, the company of Caffres remained likewise on the field for 
some time, and then marched ofi" in good order, bringing away the 
dead and wounded. Had they behaved with common resolution, the 
enm^ would probably have been defeated ; for Abdul-wahab Khan • 
naa pibvailed on one of their generals, who commanded 4,000 horse, 
to come over to him on the field of battle, which body was observed 
to separate from the rest as the enemy approached ; and this appear- 
ance of defection flung Chunda-saheb into such perplexity, that he 
did not venture to pursue the English, over whom he wduld other- 
"wise have had every advantage. 


The panic did not cease with the day, tut operated so strongly 
that captain Gingen, to avoid worse consequences, determined to re- 
move the troops from the sight of an enemy they so much dreaded, 
and at midnight broke up the camp, and marching with great expe- 
dition in the road leading to Tritchinopoly, arrived the next evening 
at the streights of TJtatoor, distant about 25 miles from that city : a 
part of the range of mountains which bounds the province of Aroot 
to the westward, forms one side of these streights, and some Mils 
about a mile to the east, the other : the ground for several miles fe.r- 
ther eastward is covered with rocks, which render them impassable 
to an army encumbered with carriages. The company of grenadiers 


consisting of 100 men, together with 100 Cafires and Topasses, with 

t w 1 ^ 


two field pieces, were left under the command of captain Dalton, in 
a village at the entrance of the streights : the main body encamped in 
the valley ; and in order to secure the rear of the camp, some Euro- 
pe were placed in the fort of Dtatoor, which Hes about two 
miles south of the streights. 



halted about eight miles from the 
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after about 100 of their horse appeared in sight of the village 175] 
riding about and flourishing their sabres in defiance : captain Gin- ' — 
gen, with several of the principal officers of the battalion, happened 
at this time to be tijere, who were so much offended at this bravado, 
that seven of them mounted their horses, and sallied with 12 troopers 
and 100 Sepoys to attack the party : they retreated as the English 
approached, sometimes halting as if they intended to stand the shock 
and in this manner led them three miles from the village, when they 
galloped away at full speed and disappeared. The English had not 
proceeded a nule in their return to the camp, when they discavs£fid__— 
a body of near 3,000 horse coming out of a neighbouring thicket, 
where they were posted in ambuscade, and from hence had detached 
the party which appeared at the village. The Sepoys were ordered 
. to disperse, and the horsemen forming into a compact body, pushed 
forwards so briskly, that only four or five of the enemy's squadrons 
had time to fling themselves in their way : these were attacked sword 
in hand, and the troops ^ut their way through, but not without the 
loss of lieutenant Maskelyne and three troopers, who were made 
prisoners ; the rest gained the village ; but all the Sepoys were either 
killed or taken. Mr Maskelyne was soon after released by Chunda- 
saheb, to whom he gave his parole ; for the French, who were at 
this time as cautious as the English of appearing principals in the 
war, affected to have no authority over the prisonera. The ill suc- 
cess of this inconsiderate excursion, encreased the diffidence which 
the soldiers entertained of their officers ; who began likevrise to dis- 
agree amongst themselves, concurring in nothing but in thinking 
that the enemy were much too strong for them. 

The next day Chunda-saheb encamped within five miles of the 
village, and employed, two days in reconnoitring the ground quite up 
to the ^roigbi®. ! ; the thircb the 18th of July, their whole army 
was discovered advancing -in battle-aaray. Several parties of cavalry 
preceded the line, and came on each flank of the village ; and soon 
after appeared a body of 4,000 Sopoys with seven pieces of cannon, 
supported by a company of 100 Topasses ; these marched up slowly and 
in good order : the cavalry brought up the rear ; and were soon after 
rejoiaed by the other parties which had been sent forward, excepting a 

' 'fe^ ' ' 
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1751 few squadrons which galloped on, and stationed themselves between 
the village and the streights. Captain Dalton had began to fire 
from his two field pieces, when he received orders to quit his post, 
and join the main body, wHch had advanced little way from the 
camp to favour his retreat : the near approach of the enemy now 
rendered the execution of this order liable to many dificieulties ; 
however to conceal his intentions from them as long as possible, 
he first drew up the greatest part of his detachment out of their 
sight behind the village, and then ordered the two field pieces to be 
sent to him ; after which the rest of the detachment marched through 
the village and joined him. Thus the whole body formed before 
the enemy discovered their intention ; as soon as they were con- 
vinced of it, their Sepoys rushed through the village, and began to 
fire from the huts on the rear of the English party, who had scarcely . 
got out of reach of this fire, when the enemy’s whole cavalry, divided 
into two bodies, came galloping round each side of the village, and 
surrounded them ; the men did not lose ;!}ourage, and by a heavy 
fire ob%ed them to retreat into the village. The detachment 
moving slowly on toward the camp, had not proceeded far before 
the enemy, horse and foot, returned to the charge, and surrounded 
them again. The Caffres, Topasses, and a platoon of Europeans 
kept up a constant fire, whilst the grenadiers continually presented 
and recovered their arms, preserving their fire for the last extremity ; 
and by this reserve constantly deterred the cavalry from charging : 
in this manner they made their retreat good to . the entrance of 
the streights, where the ground being rocky, hindered the enemy’s 
horse from continuing in compact squadrons. The detachment, 
now reinforced by two platoons from the main body, halted more 
frequently, giving their whole fire at once, and joined their army in 
good order, bringing off their killed and wounded, which were fifteen 
men. The enemy following them, were insensibly led within a «Tng.H 
distance of the whole force now united with eight pieces of cannon 
in front ; they at first appeared determined to stand their ground, and 
• on a general action ; but finding themselves severely galled by 
- «atilleay, which, together with the whole line, advanced upon 
ve way, and lost 300 men before they got out of cannon- 

shot : 
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1751 tke two streams first separate, is called tlie island of Seringham, fa- 
mons throughout Indostan for the great pagoda from which it derives 
its name. This temple is situated about a milefrom the western 
^ extremity of the island, at a small distance from the bank of the 
Coleroon : it is composed of seven square inclosures, one within the 
other, the walls of which are 25 feet high, and four thick. These 
inclosures are 350 feet distant from one another, and each has four 
large gates with a high tower ; which are placed, one in the middle 
of each side of the inclosure, and opposite to the four cardinal points. 
— is near four miles in circumference, and its gate- 
way to the south is ornamented with pillars, several of which are 
single stones 33 feet long, and nearly five in diameter ; and those 
which form the roof are still larger : in the inmost inclosm*e are the 
chapels. About half a mile to the east of Serin gham, and nearer to 
the Oaveri than the Coleroon, is another large pagoda called Jum- 
bakistna : but tliis has only one inclosure. The extreme veneration 
in which Seringham is held, arises from a bek ef that it contains that 
identical image of the god Wistchnu, which used to be worshipped 
by the god Brama. Pilgrims from all parts of the peninsula come 
here to obtain absolution, and none come wdthout an offering of 
money ; and a large part of the revenue of the island is allotted for 
the maintenance of the Bramins who inhabit the pagoda ; and these, 
with their families, formerly composed a multitude, not less than 
40,000 souls, maintained without labour by the liberality of super- 
stition. Here, as in all the other great pagodas of India, the Bramins 
live in a subordination which knows no resistance, and slumber in a 
voluptuousness which knows no wants ; ’'and, sensible of the happiness 
of their condition, they quit not the silence of their retreats to min- 
gle in the tumults of the state ; nor point the brand, flaming from 
the altar, against the authority of the sovereign, or the tranpuility of 
the government. This repose was now doomed to be much dis- 
turbed, and the temple to endure such pollutions as it had never 
before been exposed to. 

The English battalion took possession of Pitchandah, a fortified 
. the northern bank of the Coleroon, about a mile 

Seringham : the rest'of -tlli.;’' tlbhg’ the 

river 
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river near the pagoda. The camp was only accessible by the high, 1751 
road ; for the rest of the ground was laid out in rice fields^ which 
being at tins season overflowed, formed a morass not to be passed by 
cavalry : but the arijgty soon found difficulties in getting provisions 
which could now only be brought from the opposite shore under the 
protection of the guns of the camp, and it was feared that this dis- 
tress would be greatly increased by the enemy's sending a strong de- 
tachment across the river to take possession of the great pagoda. It 
was therefore resolved to prevent them, and orders were given for 
the whole army to cross the river. „ 

The Ooleroon, like all the other rivers on the coast of Coromandel, 
is subject to very sudden and unforeseen alterations, whicli depend on 
the rains that &11 on the mountans of the Malabar coast ; so that in 
the space of twenty-four hours it often, from being fordable, becomes 
almost impassable even by boats ; and at this time it was scarcely 
fordable, and very rapid. The ammunition and stores were trans- 
ported before day-light in^-wo large flat boats, kept by the government 
of Tritchinopoly to ferry over horses. The troops then followed with 
the field-pieces ; and the retreat was not discovered by the enemy 
until the last boat, with four of the field pieces, was passing. This 
stuck upon a sand-bank, and the enemy brought down their guns, 
and cannonaded it ; on which it was abandoned by the boatmen ; but 
the grenadiers, who formed the rear-guard, brought it and the 
whole army passed without any other loss than that of two or three 
tumbrils, and one small iron gun belonging to the Nabob. 

The English troops, as well as tliose of the Nabob, entered the pa- 
goda, and ware admitted with great reluctance into three of the first 
inclosures, which affording room much more than sufficient for their 
reception, they complied with the earnest sollicitations of the Bramins, 
implorii% ‘hS -eiify the stain of .their pollutions ho nearer the ha-: 
MMtion of the Mob wia evident thp post m%ht have been defended" 

against the enemy’s whole force, since the cannon of Tritchinopoly 
and those in the pagoda were near enough to have • the commu- 
nication open : but the spirit of retreat still so strongly po^essed the 
that they suspected the outward wall of Seringhani to be in a 
condition, emd thought. the extent of it too gimt to be do^' 
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fended by so small a force. Indeed tlie English battalion was now 
reduced to 400 men, and the Nabob’s troops could not be depended 
on. It was. therefore determined, as the last resource, to take shelter 
under the walls of Tritchinopoly, and this resoly.tion was put in ex- 
ecution two days after the army took possession of Seringham. 

The city of Tritchinopoly lies about 90 miles inland jBrom the 
coast, and is situated within half a mile of the southern bank of the 
Caveri, and about a mile and a half south-east from Seringham It 
is a parallelogram, of which the east and west sides extend near 
■ -2000 ^^^ y ards, and the north and south about 1200. It has a double 
inclosure of walls, each of which are flanked by round towers, built 
at equal distances from one another : the outward wall is 18 feet high, 
and about five feet thick, without rampart or parapet : the inward is 
much stronger, being SO feet high, with a rampart of stone decreasing 
by large steps from the ground to the top, where it is 10 feet 
broad, and has a thin parapet of stone about seven feet high, in which 
are loop holes to fire through. There is ^n interval between the 
two walls of 25 feet, and before the outward a ditch 30 feet wide 
and 12 deep, unequally supplied with water at different seasons, hut 
never quite dry. In the northern part of the city stands a rock 150 
feet high, from which the adjacent country is discovered for many 
miles round. 

The English battalion encamped on the west side of the city close 
to the ditch, and the Nabob s troops on the southern side : captain 
Cope, with 100 of the Europeans sent thither in the beginning of 
the^ year; remained within the walk , - ' 

Chunda-saheb and the French took possession of Seringham, soon 
after it was evacuated by the NaboVs army; and in the beginning 
of August they sent a strong detachment to attack Coiladdy, a mud 
fort about a mile to the east of the great bank which terminates the 
island of Seringham, and the only post wMch still held out for the 
Nabob. Captain Gingen, informed of this motion, detached 20 5?^“ 
and 100 ‘Sepoys, under the command df ensign Trusleir* 
the garrison. This officer defended the fort very gallantly 
until it was so shatt^TOJ.ai;'!^ he no 
mmlmi to draw pff. his the ni^l'|C.lhkd'-a d^- : 
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tachment of 200 Europeans were sent to post themselves opposite to 1 
the fort on the southern bank of the Caveri, in order to cover his re- 
treat : but the Sepoys, instead of passing the river a few at a time, 
whilst the Europcaj^s were firing from the wall to amuse the enemy, 
threw themselves precipitately into the w’-ater all together, every one 
pressing to get over to the covering party as fast as he could. Their 
noise in this confusion discovered them to the enemy, who increased 
it by firing upon them, and at the same time prepared to assault the 
fort ; upon which the Europeans likewise plunged into the river, 
and tlirowing away their arms, with difficulty joined the c over ing 
party. This success determined Chunda-saheb to cross the Caveri, 
and leaving a garrison in Seringham, he encamped with the rest of 
his army to the east of Tritchinopoly. 

The presidency of Fort St. David saw, with great anxiety, their 
efforts to support Mahomed-ally, frustrated by the retreat of his army 
out of the Carnatic, where he now no longer possessed a single district : 
and Verdachelum, the ^xxly fort to the north of the Coleroon which 
acknowledged him, was invested by the troops of a neighbouring 
* polygar. The ships from Europe having brought some recruits, a 
detachment of 80 Europeans and 300 Sepoys, with a large convoy of 
stores, were sent from Fort Si David in the middle of July to relieve 
it ; but , every good officer being already in the field, there remained 
none in the garrison to whom such a command could be prudently in- 
trusted. The governor Mr. Saunders therefore requested Mr. Bigot, 
one of the council, and a man of resolution, to proceed with the de- 
tachment until it should be out of risque of enemies, and then to send 
it forward under the command of the military officer to Tritchinopoly. 
Lieutenant , Clive likewise resolved to accompany this detachment. 
Thi$ , soon alter the reduction of Devi-Cotah, had re- 

assumed service of the company, in' which he first went 

to India ; and from that time had held the office of commissary for 
supplying the European troc^s with provBiona In .thC' prosecution of 
this' employment, as well m from M$ love of enteipriafe, he had ac- 
companied thO'.ltrmy from the. beginning 'of thm ,«in^gn, until they 
/began to retreat before the enemy at Vol-condah. The detachment 
, /'/^"Oipized the Bolyp»r’s troops at midnight, who took flight at the 
“ '.fiim'i, 
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1751 first fire, and the convoy entered Verdachelum -without any loss. 
From hence Mr. Bigot sent the detachment through the country of 
Tanjore to reinforce the battalion at Tritchinopoly, -which they 
joined without interruption ; The French at th^ time not having 
crossed the Caveri. He then returned from Verdachelum -to Fort 
St. David, accompanied by Mr. Clive, 12 Sepoys, and as many ser- 
vants : in their way they were suiTounded by the Polygar’s troops, 
who with matchlocks harassed this lilttle party some hours, and killed 
seven of the Sepoys, and several of the attendants. The ammunition 
of the rest being expended, they were ordered to^ disperse, and Mr. 
Bigot and Clive saved themselves by the speed of their horses from 
a party of cavalry, who pursued them several miles. 

In the 'middle of July the presidency prepared to send another re- 
inforcement to Tritchinopoly, where the discontent which prevailed 
amongst the officers made it necessary to remove several of them at a 
time when there were very few fit to succeed to their posts : a cap- 
tain’s commission was therefore given to Mi^ Clive, who proceeded 
-wiiina detachment into the country of Tanjore, where he was joined 
by pother from Devi-Cofah, under the command of Captain Clarke, 
who took the command of the whole, which, united, consisted of 
only 100 Europeans, and 50 Sepoys, with one small field piece. The 
king of Tanjore, like all other Indian princes, cautious of declaring 
whilst the event remained doubtful, suflTered both the English and 
French troops to march through his country to Tritchinopoly: and 
this being the only rout by which the English from the searcoast 
could now ^in the dty, the fort of Devi-Cotah began to acquire an 
importance not foreseen when they took it. The French detached 
from Coiladdy 30 Europeans and 500 Sepoys, who came in sight of 
the English party near the village of Condore, situated ten miles to 
the north of Tanjore ; the high road led through the village, and 
both anxious to get possession of it, entered it hastily at the same time 
at different ends. A skirmish ensued, in which the French officer 
was desperately wounded, and 10 of his Europeans were killed, on 
wh^ the rest with the Sepoys took flight ; and the English maing 
a ciiWt of several miles to avoid the enemy’s camp, arrived safe at 
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Notwithstanding these reinforcements, the English battalion at 
Tritchinopoly did not exceed 600 men ; whereas the French had ' 
900, and the troops of Ohunda-saheb outnumbered the Nabob's ten 
to one. The strengih of the city indeed rendered the reduction of 
it very difBcnlt ; but the Nabob's army, at the same time that they 
were incapable of retrieving his affairs, exhausted his treasui'es, and 
his revenues were daily cut off by the enemy taking possession of the 
countries which furnished them. 

Captain Clive, on his return from Tritchinopoly in the beginning 
of August, reprosepited this situation of affairs to the presidency, jand 
proposed, as the only resource, to attack the possessions of Ohunda- 
sahehin the territory of Arcot ; offering to lead the expedition himself, 
which he doubted not would cause a diversion of part of the enemy's 
force from Tritchinopoly. Fort St. David and Madrass were left, 
the one with 100, the other with less than 50 men, in order to supply 
the greatest force that could be collected for this enterprize. The 
detachment, when comj^leated, nevertheless, consisted of no more 
than 300 Sepoys and 200 Europeans, with eight officers, six of whom 
had never before been in action, and four of these six were young men 
in the mercantile service of the company, who, inflamed by his ex- 
ample, took up the sword to follow him. This handful of men, with 
only three field pieces for their artillery, marched from Madrass 
on the 26th of August, and on the 29th arrived at Oonjeveram, a con- 
siderable town with a large pagoda, lying about 40 miles inland, where 
they received intelligence that the fort of Arcot was garrisoned by 
1100^ m which captain Clive wrote to Madrass, desiring that 

two 18 pounders might be sent after him without delay. On the ^ 
31st he halted within 10 miles of Arcot, where the enem/s spies re- 
ported, that they had discovered the English marching with unconcern 
through a violent storm of thunder, lightning, and rain ; and this cir- 
cumstance, from their notions of omens, gave the garrison so high an 
opinion of the fortitude of the approaching enemy, that they instantly 
abandoned the fort, and a few hours after the English entered the city, 
which had no walls or defences ; and marching through 100,000 
spectators, who gazed on them with admiration and respect, took pos- 
session of the fort, in which they found a large quantity of lead and 
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I guB-powder, with 8 pieces of cannon, from 4 to 8 pounders. The 
merchants had, for security, deposited in the fort effects to the value 
of 50,000 pounds, but these vrere punctually restored to the owners ; 
and this judicious abstemiousness conciliated mf^ny of the principal 
inhabitants to the English interest. The fort was inhaoited by 8 or 
4000 persons, who, at their own request, were permitted to remain 
in their dwellings. 

Captain Clive made it his first care to collect such provisions and 
materials as might enable him to sustain a siege ; and foreseeing that 
thej^icmy would soon recover from their fright, %nd return into the 
town, if he confined himself to the fort, determined to go in quest of 
them and on the 4th of September marched out with the greatest 
part of his men, and four field pieces : in the afternoon he discovered 
the fugitive garrison, consisting of 600 horse and 500 foot, drawn up 
near Timery, a fort situated 6 miles south-west of the city. They had 
a field piece, managed by two or three Europeans, from which they 
fired at a great distance, and killed a cam# and wounded a Sepoy : 
but as soon as they saw the English within musket-shot, retreated to 
the Mils in their rear ; upon which the English returned to the fort. 

The troops marched out again on the 6th, and found the enemy 
drawn up within gun-shot of Timery, in a grove, inclosed with a bank 
and a ditich ; about 50 yards in front of which was a large tank, sur- 
rounded likewise witliabank much higher than that of the grove ; but by 
age and neglect the tank itself was almost choaked up and dry. Their 
number now appeared to be 2000, and they had two field pieces, which 
fired smartly as the English advanced, and killed three Europeans ; on 
which accident the line advanced more briskly towards the enemy, who 
frightened by the vivacity of their approach, did not think themselves 
safe in the grove, but hurried with precipitation into the tank, and be- 
gan to fire from the banks, exposing so little of their bodies that the 
English fire did no execution amongst them, whilst theirs wounded 
several of the Europeans and Sepoys. The troops were therefore ordered 
“ to move behind some neighbouring buildings, from which ensign Glass 
was soon after detached with a platoon of 40 men, to attack one side 
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; to attack the enemy in front. 
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took possession of the village ante the wtf B “^‘2- 

moiied the govemoj. Messages passed, dmmg v, iici . ? • 

covered that the EagUsh had no battering cannon, which inteUigence 

toiued him not to surrender. Several sheUs were theretore 
thrown into the fort from a cohorn mortar, which proving ineffec- 
tual, the troops marched hack to Arcot, and the enemy s cava ij 
hovered round them as they retreated, but kept out of the reach of 

their fire. 


: 31^ JL . , 

The garrison regained in the fort 10 days, diligently empl^ed in 
many ntcessary works ; and the enemy, now augmented to SOOO men, 
imp4ing this intermission of their sallies to fear, encamped within 
thi ee mL of the town, giving out that they intended to besiege the 
fort Captain Clive determined to take advantage of their security ; 
and on the 14th of September marched oat, two hours after mid- 
night, with the gi-eatest^iart of his gaiTisoii, and entering their camp 
by sm-pri^e, found them, as ho expected, asleep. The troops heat 
up the Lmp from one end to the other, firing continually on numbers 
tfkincr flight on all sides with shrieks and confusion : the terror was so 
greaUhat veiy few made use of their arms, and ^Ten these 
f ^ngle discharge made at random, mingled with the rest of the fu- 
JJb ; and when the day broke, none of them remained m mgbt. 
This success was obtained without the loss of a mte. 


The two 18 pounders, which had been demanded from Madr^ 
witk some mUitary stores, were at this time on the road, but escorted 
' mly by ip Sepoy» 5 and the enemy hoping to intercept them, sen 
'a 'lawi-lataBhmnnt,^^ took possession of the great , pagoda of 

Con^^en^fe^ ^ropeans .and ^ Sepoys, with a field piece, were 
sent from the fort to. dislodge them, and pn their 
pagoda abandoned; lihe enmny hnTing repeated to ^ f^^t m tie 
!Sl^bouxhood, where they ware eontinimlly 
Jdn body. Much depending on tlm safe amVal of the wnyoj. 
captain Clive, reserving only 30 Europeans and oO Sepoys foi the 
™d of the fort, sent all the rest to strengthen the _ deteebment 
S# escorted it. On this the enemy changed their design, an^re^ 
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1751 turned hastily to the city in expectation that an assault made on the 
fort during the absence of so great a part of the garrison, would en- 
courage the inhabitants to rise ; and in this confidence, their whole 
force, horse and foot, advanced as soon as it was djrk, and surrounded 
the fort. Their musketry, fi’om the adjacent houses, kept a con- 
tinual fire upon the ramparts ; and this attack producing no efiect, a 
large body of horse and foot advanced promiscuously to the principal 
gate, endeavouring by outcries, and the noise of their military music, 
to confound fehe attenfeion of the garrison, from whom they sustained 
several discharges of musketry without quitting their ground. At 
last some grenades were thrown amongst them, the explosion of which 
frightening the horses, flung their cavalry into such confusion that 
they galloped away, trampling over the foot : but within an hour 
they recovered tlieir spirits, and made siich another attack at the other 
gate where they were received and beaten off as at the first point. Their 
infantry continued their fire until day-break, when the English de- 
tachments, with the convoy, entered tjie upon which they 

abandoned it with precipitation. The inhabitants in the fort, satisfied 
with the treatment they had received from the garrison, betrayed no 
symptoms of insurrection during the attack. 

The acquisition of the fort of Arcot soon produced the effect which 
had been expected finm it. Chunda-saheb detached 4,000 of his 
troops, horse and foot, finm Tritchinopoly, who in their rout were 
joined by his son Raja-saheb, with 150 Europeans from Pondicherry, 
and together with the troops already collected in the neighbourhood 
of Arcot, entered the city on the 23d of September, and Raja-saheb 
fixed his head-quaitei's in the palace of the Nabob. 

Captain Clive finding himself on the point of being closely be- 
sieged, determined to make one vigorous effort to drive the enemy 
out of the town, which, if it did not succeed, might at least produce 
the good effect of impressing them with an opinion of the courage of 
his mem On the 24th at noon, the greatest part of the garrison, with 
the four field pieces, sallied out of the north- west gate : this faced a 
which, after continuing about seventy yards in a direct line to the 
north, turned off to the east, and formed another street, at the end of 
was situated theNaboVs palace. » Thisfionted' 

'.irtirikiBgl^' the eoutb, eontinned on' the eastern 
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side of the fort. The square mterval>tween these three streets and 
tt notlm wall of the fort was filled with huildiny and xncWe. — 
Captain Clive intending to place the enemy hetween_two fires, oidei 
a platoon under th^ command of ensign Glass to march up the stie 
on the eastern side of the fort, which led up to the palace, and ad- 
vanced himself with the main body along^the'-street leading from the 
north-west gate. The French troops, with four field pieces, were 
drawn up at the end of the cross street in front of the palace. Cap- 
tain Clive’s party no sooner came in sight of them than a hot can- 
nonade ensued in the cross street, at the distance of only S yai- s. 

The French in a ‘few minutes were driven from their guns, and ran 
into the palace ; but by this time the troops of Eaja-saheb M taken 
possession of all the houses in the street ; and secure under thm cover, 
kept up a continual fire from their musketry with such good aim, that 
U men, who pushed to bring away the French guns, were aU either 
killed or wounded. There was on one side of the street a large Choul- 
trv • these are buildings intended for the reception of travellers, covered 
and'inclosed on three sid’es with walls, but open in front, where, instead 
of a wall, the roof is supported by pillars. Captain Clive to preserve 
his men, relinquished the intention of bringing off the enemy s .^n- 
non and ordered them to enter the Choultry ; from hence the artillery 
men stepping out and retreating into it immediately after they l^^d PCT- 
formed the services allotted to each of them, continued to load and fire 
their field pieces nntil they had recoiled into the north street. TOe 
troops then quitting the Choultry, joined their guns and p^^ed to 
the fort without meeting any farther molestation. Ensign Glass s 
platoon returned at the same time : these had encountered and put to 
Lht 8 or 400 of the enemy’s Sepoys, whom they found posted as an 
advanced guard in an inclosure adjoiuii^ to the str^t through which 
they inteMei'te U the pahwe ; where, by this interruption, they 

were prevented from Mme to renderthe service expedted 

from them. The ganisbii suffered this day the loss of 15 Europeans^ 

who were either kified on the spot,# died kftetwordS of their womds ; 

amongst them was Lientenant Trenwith, per«ivmg a Sepoy 
from a window taking aim at captain OHve, pulled him on one side, 
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to mix sucli a risque, unless- they ' . arc assured of greatly outnumbering 
the party they attack ; but it is not reasonable to stnain the rules calcu- 
lated for one system, to the service of another dilferiiig so widely from 
it, as the modes of war in Indostan differ from those in Europe, 

The next day Raja-saheb was joined by 2000 men from Veloor, 
commanded by Mortiz-ally in person ; and took possession of all the 
avenues leading to the fort, which seemed little capable of sustaining 
the impending siege. Its extent was more than a mile in circum- 
ference. The walls were in many places ruinous : the rampart too 
naiTOW to admit the firing of artillery ; the parapet low and slightly 
built ; several of the towers were decayed, and none of them capable 
of receiving more than one piece of cannon ; the ditch was in most 
places fordable, in others dry, and in some choaked up : there was 
between the foot of the walls and the dit^i a space about 10 feet 
broad, intended for a faussebray, but this had no parapet at the scarp 
of the ditch. The fort had two gates one to the north-west, the other 
to the east ; both of which were large piles of masonry projecting 40 
feet beyond the walls, and the passage from these gates was, instead 
of a draw-bridge, a large causeway crossing tbe ditch. The gai’rison 
bad from tbeir arrival employed themselves indefatigably to remove 
and repair as many of these inconveniences and defects as the smallness 
of their numbers could attend to. They had endeavoured to burn down 
seveml of the nearest houses, but without success ; for these having no 
wood- work in their construction, excepting the beams wliich supported 
the ceiling, resisted the hla^e : of these houses the enemy’s infantry 
took . possession, and began to fire upon the ramparts, and wounded 
several of the ganison before night, when they retired. At midnight, 
ensign Glass was sent with 10 men, and some barrels of gun-powder, 
to blow up two of the houses which most annoyed the fort. This 
party wei’e let down by ropes over the walls, and entering the houses 
'■ discovered, made the explosion, but with so little/ikfll 

rod -the intended : at their retutp the. rope, 
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by wHck ensign Glass was getting into tbe fort, broke and be was by ^ 
tbe fall rendered incapable of farther duty ; so that, at the beginning 
Uh: siege. tW ga™ was deprived otthe se.v.ce o. 

.io,ht officL who set out on the expedition ; tor one was killed, two 
wdndel and another returned to Madrass ; and the troops fit for duty 

were diminished to 120 Europeans and 200 Sepoys : 7p!ong 

sieged by 150 Eimopeans. 2000 Sepoys, 3000 cavalry, and oOOO Peons. 

The store of provision in the fort was only sufficient to supply the 
c^ari'ison sixty days, which rendered it necessary to send aw^ all the 
Sitants. Lcejtfng a few artificers, and the enemy permitted them 
tfpass through tLir guards without those who 

remained was° a mason, who had for many years been employed m the 
fort • he o-ave information that there was an aqueduct under giound 
known to very few, but which, if discovered by the enemy, would 
enable them to drain the only reservoir of water m the fort : man 

was rewarded for this seasonable intelligence, and emp oj ei o pie\ c 
the mischief by choaldng up a part of the aqueduct within the walls. 

■ For iT dayJbe enemy, not yet furnished with hattenng cannon, 

^ - A n sie<re by firino- from the houses with musketry; and a 

TLe 6id U.tlo d». 

to ayoid tbe effect of the musketry, none of the garrison 
mage, and to ayoiu i. ..„mnarts excepting the few imme- 

were suffered to appear on the ramparts, . _ 

diately necessary te preyent asurprize : 

caution several were killed, and more wounded . for « “J’ 

liouses and firing from resting places, took sncli excel- 

rr^ a w.» nothing ^ 

mir^bOTe the parapet ; and in this manner three serjea^s were 
Mffa iho *1 diiffermt times singly accompanied mptam Chve ii 
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1751 of tlie proposal, and earned on for several days a correspondence, until 
Mortiz-ally, suspecting Ms scheme was detected, rejoined the army. 

On the 21th of October, the French troops received from Pondi- 
cherry two 18 pounders, and seven pieces of smfoller calibre, and im- 
mediately opened a battery to the north-west, which was so well 
served, that their very first shot dismounted one of the 18 pounders 
in the fort, and the next entirely disabled it. The garrison mounted 
the other 18 pounder ; and this, after a few shot, was likewise dis- 
mounted : after which it was employed only in such parts of the 
fort, where it was not exposed to the enemy's artilleiy. The three 
field pieces were likewise cautiously reserved to repulse the enemy 
when they should storm ; so that their battery firing without much 
opposition, in six days beat down all the wall lying between two 
towers, and made a practicable breach of fifty feet. In the mean 
time the ganison were employed in making works to defend it : a 
trench was dug just under the rampart, and behind that at some dis- 
tance another ; both of wMch were scatteri^d with crows feet, and 
behind them the wall of a house was pulled down to the height of a 
breast-work ; from whence a row of pallisadoes was carried along on 
eabh end of both trenches, and continued up the rampart to the pa- 
rapet. A field piece was planted on one of the towers which flanked 
the breach without, and two small pieces of cannon on the flat roof 
of a house within the fort, opposite to the entrance. In these em- 
ployments, as indeed in all others, the ofiicers contributed their la- 
bour equally with the common men ; and the enemy, informed of 
these preparations to defend the breach, did not think it safe to attack 
it before they had made another : they had by this time burst one of 
* their 18 pounders, and removed the other, with one nine pounder, 
to a battery which they erected to the south-west. 

The garrison intending to convince Eaja-saheb that they were in a 
condition to execute even labours not indispensibly necessary, thickened 
the highest tower of the rampaits, and then raised on the top of it a 
mound of earth to such a height as commanded the palace over the 
interjacent houses. On the top of this mound they hoisted a 

sent,; according ^ to, the itadition of the forf, from 
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Dellii, by Aiireng-zebe, and said to Imve been drawn by 1000 yoke of 1/51 
oxen. There were several iron balls belonging to it, each weighing 
72 pounds. The cannon was laid on the mound, and loaded mth 
SO pounds of powcl^r, which was fired by a train carried to a con- 
siderable distance on the gTound. The >shot went through the palace, ^ 
to the no small terror of Raja-saheb and Ms principal officers ; and as 
this was the only effect intended, the cannon, was fired onty once in 
the day, at the time when the officers assembled at the head-quarters : 
on the fourth day it burst. 

The enemy, as if they intended to retaliate this affront, filled up a 
large house, wliich commanded the eastern gate, witli earth w^eli 
ramnTd down, and upon tliis base raised a square mound of earth to 
such a height as commanded not only the gate, but likewise every part 
within the fort : from hence they intended to fire on the rampart with 
musketry and two small pieces of camion. They were suffered to go on 
with their work until they had compleated it and mounted the cannon, 
when the garrison began to fire from the reserved 18 pounder, and in 
less than an hour the mound gave way and tumbled at once with 50 
men stationed on it ; some of whom were killed and many disabled. 

NotwitLstanding the numbers of the enemy’s guards wliich sur- 
rounded the fort, the garrison, by means of able spies, earned on a 
constant correspondence with Madrass and Fort St. David, where the 
company's agents were very sollicitous to relieve them, and having re- 
ceived some recruits from Europe, formed a party of 100 Europeans, 
who with 200 Sepoys, set out from Madrass under the command of 
lieutenant Innis. Before they had advanced SO miles in their way to 
Arcot, they were surrounded in the town of Trivatore by 2000 of 
Eaja-salieb’s troops detached with 20 Europeans and two field pieces 
from Hio^,atyv:r'''l*heEpgK6h party having no cannon, were so severely 
annoyed by fie' ' $n&sfay% that lieutenant Innis, as the only resource, 
made a push with All hfis EuTpp^ns ^ drive them from their guns. 

The attempt succeeded, but not without sharp contest, in which 20 of 
tlie English and two of their officsi® Were Jkffiled, a greater number 
wounded. THs loss deterred 'the tmt' from wntinuiag their march, 
and they retreated to Ponamaiee, a fort built by the Moors, and at 
’this, time belonging to the company, 15 miles vest of Madrass. 

^ On 
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Oh the 24 tli of October the enemy opened their battery to the 
south- west : the part of the wall against which they directed their fire 
was ill a very ruinous condition, but it had the advantage of being 
much less exposed than any other to the fire fri^ni the houses. The 
garrison therefore kept up a constant fire of musketry against the 
battery, and several times drove the enemy out of it, but tlie breach, 
notwithstanding increased every day. 

The retreat of lieutenant Innis left the garrison little hopes of suc- 
cour fi'om the settlements ; but at this time their spirits v/ere raised 
by the hopes of other resources. A body of 6000 Morattoes, under 
the command of Morari-row, had lain for some time encamped at 
the foot of the western mountains, about SO miles from Arcot : they 
had been hired to assist Mahomed-ally by the king of Mysore ; but the 
retreat of the English, and the Nabob's troops to Tritchinopoly, had 
been represented in the neighbouring countries so much to their pre- 
judice, that the Nabob’s aSairs were thought to be desperate, and his 
allies were suspected of having little intention to support him ; and 
from this persuasion the Morattoes remained inactive. Captain Olive 
had found means to send a messenger to inform them of his situation, 
and to request their approach to his relief ; the messenger returning 
safely to the fort, brought a letter from Morari-row, in which he said 
that he would not delay a moment to send a detachment of his troops 
to the assistance of such brave men as the defenders of Arcot, whose 
behaviour had now first convinced him that the English could fight. 

Eaja-salieb receiving intelligence of their intentions, sent a flag of 
truce on the BOtli of October, with proposals for the surrender of the 
fort. He offered honourable terms to the garrison, and a large sum 
of money to captain Clive,; and if his offers were not accepted, he 
threatened to storm the fort immediately, and put every man to the 
sword. 

Captain Clive, in his answer, reproached the badness of Chunda- 
saheb’s cause, treated Eaja-saheb’s offers of money with contempt ; and 
said, that he had too good an opinion of his prudence to believe that 
he would attempt to storm, until he had got better soldiers than the 
hi' wMeh Ms army was compoted. As soon as the_ 
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.mdeKtading th.rul»ofEm,r.«.nw. "7'’“” 
near the ditch parleying ivith the Sepoys, mcl peisuar i „ . 

*,-t The a-ond was severaj times warned to retire hut contoum. 
to disregard the injnyction, were dispersed by a rolley of small arms, 

wMck killed several of them. ^ nfir;nF,irn 

Lieutenant Innis’s party, reinforced to the numoer of loO 
neans and with four field pieces, was now advancing under the conv 
Lnd’ of Capt. KiUpatrick ; and on the 9th of Noyemher a detachment 

of Morattoes arrived in the neighbourhood, and intercepted some am- 
munition going to the enemy. They likewise attempted to enter 
STtown ; but findfng every street and avenue barricaded, they con- 
iw themselves with plundering and setting fire to some houses m 

the skirts of it, after which they retreated. 

By this time the enemy had, from their battery to the south-west, 
niade a breach much larger than that to the north-west, for it ex- 
tended near 30 yards ; but tbe ditch before it was full of water, and 
S tdablei .Idthegajrlson had eounterworhed thishremih with 

the same kinds of defences as the other. • cmm- 

Eajah-saheb, exasperated by the answer .f' 1 tL detlch 

„.ons' and alarmed by the approach f 

gs^nson, and at midnight 

So^cmfc with a p«ticular «0<mn. of aU 

«r,d of the hour of attack, which was to begin at the dawn ot oay oy 
ItHxes bombs Oaptma Olive, almost 
hdd down t. sleep, ordering lumself to he awaiened at the 

“iSie lith of November, and the festival whWi oomme- 
moiates ti'nmider ot the brothers Hasaein and Ja^ In 

a^tan with » W of religious madne*, some aetmg ^ 

effing the catastrophe ot thefr smnte T'* “ r^rSaM 

several die of the excesses they cOmmt : they iu» liew p 

that whoever Ms in battle, against unbekevera, ^ 

dt4 of this.ceremony,. shall instantiy be translated into the higher 
" "^ ^thout Stopping at any of the intermediate purgatonj. 
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1751 To tlie enthusiasm of superstition was added the more certain efficacy 
of inebriation ; for most of the troops, as is customary during the 
agitations of this festival, had eaten plentifully of hang, a plant which 
either stupifies, or excites the most desperate e:^.esses of rage. Thus 
prepared, as soon as the morning broke, the army of Eajah-saheb ad- 
vanced to the attack. Besides a multitude that came with ladders to 
eveiy paiii of the wails that were accessible, there appeared four prin- 
cipal divisions. Two of these divisions advanced to the two gates, 
and the other two were allotted to the breaches. 

Captain Clive, awakened by the alarm, found is garrison at their 
posts, according to the dispositions he had made. The parties who 
attacked the gates drove before them several elephants, who, with 
large plates of iron fixed to their foreheads, were intended to break 
them down ; but the elephants, wounded by the musketry, sooii 
turned, and trampled on those who escorted them. The ditch before 
the breach to the north-west was fordable ; and as many as the breach 
would admit, mounted it with a mad kind qf intrepidity, whilst num- 
bers came and sat down with great composure in the fausse-braye 
under the tower where the field piece was planted, and waited there 
to relieve those who were employed in the attack : these passed the 
breach, and some of them even got over the first trench before the 
defenders gave fire 5 it fell heavily, and every shot did execution : 
and a number of muskets were loaded in readiness, which those be- 
hind delivered to the fb'st rank as fast as they could discharge them. 
The two pieces of camion from the top of the house fired likewise on 
the assailants, who in a few minutes abandoned the attack, when 
another body, and then another succeeded, who were driven off in 
the same manner : in the mean time bombs, with short fusees, which 
had been prepared and lodged on the adjacent rampai't, were thrown 
into the fausse-braye, and by their explosion drove the croud, who 
had seated themselves there, back again ever the ditch. At the 
breach to the south-west the enemy brought a raft, and seventy men 
embarked on it to cross the ditch, which was flanked by two field 
pieces, one in each tower : the raft had almost gained the fausse-braye, 
lM;,'C 8 ^te^CJlve>observm that the'gmmers fired with- : 

of one of the field pieces himself, and in three 
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or four discharges flung them into such confusion that they overset T7^ 
the raft, and tumbled into the ditch ; where some of them where 
drowned, and the rest, intent only on their own preservation, swam 
back an<l left the raft behind. 

In these different attacks the enemy continued the strom for an 
hour, when they relinquished all their attempts of annoyance at once, 
and employed themselves earnestly in cairying off their dead. Amongst 
these was the commander of their Sepoys, who fell in the fausse-braye 
of the northern breach : he had distinguished himself wuth great 
bravery in the attack, and was so much beloved by his troops, that 
one of them crossed the ditch and carried off his body, exposing him- 
self during the attempt to the fire of 40 muskets, from which he had 
the good '^fortune to escape. It seemed as if the enemy expected 
that the garrison would permit them to fulfil this duty to their friends ; 
but finding that they suffered severely in attempting it, they at last 
retreated and disappeared. Their loss during the storm was computed 
to be not less than 400 iften killed and wounded, of which very few 
were Europeans, for most of the French troops were observed drawn 
up and looking on at a distance. Of the defenders, only four Euro- 
peans were killed and two Sepoys wounded. Many of the garrison 
heinv disabled by sickness or wounds, the number which repulsed the 
storm was no more than 80 Europeans, oflicers included, and 120 
Sepoys •, and' these, besides, serving five pieces of cannon, expended 
12,000 musket cartridges during the attack. 

Two hours after the enemy renewed their fire upon the fort, both 
■with their cannon and with musketry from the houses : at two in the 

^ granted, 

and a aatil four ; tjiey then recommenced and continued 

their fire srharfcly #11 twp in the morning, when on a sndden it ceased 
totally ; and ^ day-hra^, inteffigenee was brought that the whole 
army had abandoned the town with predpifaiion. On receiving 
this joyful news, the garrison immediately into tlm enemyh 

quarters, whme they found four pieces of artilleiy, fowmortars, and 

a large quantity of ammunition, which they brought in triumph into 

During the time tWt the garrison were shut up in the 
" 0 c 2. fort, 
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foit, 45 Europeans and 30 Sepoys were killed, and a gr« 
ber of both wounded, most of whom suffered by the enemy s 
from the houses. 

Thus ended this siege, maintained 50 days, under eveiy 
tage of situation and force, by 
paign, 

by their young 
stancy, and un( 
t-imp. neither read books, or 
him much instruction in the 
employed in the defence of Arcot, were : 
best masters in the science of war. 

In the evening the detachment with 
the town, which the army of Eaja-saheb 


disadvan- 

a handful of men in then first cam- 
with a spirit worthy of the most veteran troops ; and conducted 
with indefatigable activity, unshaken con- 
and notwithstanding he had at this 
ersed with men capable of giving 
; all the ;resources which he 
such as are dictated by the 
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Bad. carried oft’ and secured the booty. At this time intelligence "was ] 
received that a party of Europeans from Pondicherry were approach- 
jjjg towards Ami, a strong fort situated about 20 miles to the soutb 
of Arcot ; on which^aptain Clive requested Basin-row to accompany 
him with his troops to intercept them before they should join Baja- 
saheb. The Morattoe seeing no probability of acquiiing plunder, re- 
fused his assistance, and the English marched without Hm ; but 
hearing that the Fi*ench party had retreated to Chittapet, returned . 
to their station near Arcot. Two or three days after, Eaja-saheb 
quitted his encampment near Velore, and in the night made a forced 
march to Ami, where he was joined by the party fi’om Chittapet. 
The Morattoes still continued unwiUing to accompany the English in 
quest of the enemy : but, hearing from their spies that the enemy’s re- 
inforcement had brought a large sum of money for ^Eaja-saheb, Basin- 
row now expressed as much eagerness to mai'ch against him as he had 
hitherto shewn reluctance. The troops immediately moved; hut 
the Morattoe was not able to as-semble more than 600 of his horsemen, 
the rest being employed in their usual excursions. Tlie next after- 
^ noon, by a forced march of 20 miles, the army came in sight of the 
enemy, just as they were preparing to cross the river which runs to 
the north of Ami. The enemy, encouraged by the superiority of 
their force, which consisted of 300 Europeans, 2000 horse, and 2500 
Sepoys, with four field pieces, immediately formed, and returned to 
meet tLm. Captain Clive halted to receive them in an advantageous 
post ; the Morattoes were stationed in a grove of pahn trees to the 
left; the Sepoys in a village to the right ; and the Europeans, with 
the field pieces, in the center, in an open ground, which extended 
htUtdssd , yards between the grove and the village ; in the 
at thib time of the year were very 
Bwa-mpy, and t^ approach of the enemy’s cannon would have been 
impracticable, had ihe^e not been a causeway leading to the village 
qte the right. The French troops, with about 1600 Sepeys, and 
thmr artillery, marched along the causewayl and the horse, amongst 
which the rest of the Sepoys were interspersed, moved in a separate 
body to the left, and attacked the Morattoes in the grove some time 

hAre the other wing was engaged any other way than by cannonading 

at 
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1751 at a distance. The Morattoes fought in a manner peculiar to them- 
selves ; their cavalry "were armed with sabres, and every horseman 
w^as closely accompanied by a man on foot, armed with a swmrd and a 
large club ; and some instead of a club carried a slprt strong spear : if 
a Imrse was killed and the rider’ remained unhurt, he immediately 
began to act on foot ; and if the rider fell, and the horse escaped, he 
wi immediately mounted, and pressed on again to the charge by the 
fe-st foot-man who could seize him. Notwithstanding the difference 
of numbers, and the advantage of the enemy’s disposition, they be- 
haved with gi-eat spirit, and made five successive charges, in every one 
of which they were repulsed by the fire of the enemy s Sepoys. In 
the mean time the other wing advanced towards the village ; but 

their line of march along the causeway was so much gaUed and en- 

■ filaded by the English field pieces, that aU but the artillery-men with 
the cannon, and two or three platoons to support them, quitted the 
causeway, and formed in the rice fields an extensive front, which 
reached almost to the grove, where then- cavalry were engaged, who 
imagined tliat this motion was made to reinforce them. Upon this 
change in their disposition, two field pieces were sent to support the 
Morattoes ; and the Sepoys, with two platoons of Europeans, were 
ordered to saUy from the village and attack the enemy’s artiUery. This 
unexpected motion terrified those who remained to defend the cannon 
so much, that they immediately began to draw them off and retreat. 
Their example was followed by the Sepoys in the rice fields, and the 
fetreat of those immediately dispirited the home and foot %hting at 
the grove, who had suffered from the two field pieces sent thither ; and 
this*whole wing gave way and retreated likewise, pursued by the Mo- 
rattoes. Capt. CHve, with his infantry and field pieces, advanced 
along the causeway in pursuit of the enemy, who made a stand at 
three different choultries in their rout, but were beaten out of each 
of them ; when night coming on, the pursuiii ceased. About 50 of 
the French, and 150 of the enemy’s cavalry and Sepoys, were either 
Hfipd or wounded in the action. The English lost no European, 
arid only eight Sepoys ; but of the Morattoes about fifty were either 

^ ,, felled* , , 

, ' ; tlioir the i^iver, asid entered 
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the, town... of .Ami.: wliicli at midniglit they qiiitted in gi*eat diBorder, 1 
intending to make the l)est of their way to Gingee ; and the next 
morning the English entered the town, in which they found many 
tents, and : a .larged quantity of 'baggage. The Morattoes set out in 
pursuit of the enemy, and, before night, Tetiiriied with 400 horses, 
and Baja-sahebk military chest, in which they found 100,000 rupees. 

A great number of the enemy’s Sepoys came and offered their ser- 
vice to captain Clive, who enlisted as many as brought good arms ; 
of whom the number amounted to 600. Eeceiving intelligence from 
them that Raja-saheb had deposited some valuable effects in the fort of 
Arni, he summoned the governor to deliver them up, together with 
his fort ; who, aft6r some altercations, sent out an elephant and 15 
horses, with a great quantity of baggage, and agreed to take the oath 
of fealty to Mahomed-ally, but refused to surrender his fort ; which 
the army, having no battering cannon, was not in a condition to 
attack. 


The French, during tl)# siege of Arcot, had again taken possession 
of the great pagoda of Conjeveram, and placed in it a garrison of 
30 Europeans and 300 Sepoys, who from lieiice inteiTupted tlie com- 
munication between Arcot and Madi*ass, and had surprized a party 
of disabled men, returning from the siege. Amongst these were the 
‘ offi<Sers";Ilevel kind to whom' the French gave quarter^ after they 

had' murdered' fiw or six- Ehropeana as they lay in tteir litters without 
arms, and incapable of making resistance. Captain OEYe ' deiermihed 
to avail himself of the dispersion of Baja-saheb's forces to reduce Con- " 
jeveram ; and two or three days after his victory, marched thither at the 
head of Ms own force : for Basin-row, in obedience to orders which he 
had received fiom Ms uncle, proceeded with the Morattoes from Arni 
to Trifielihbpdly.''''' officer at Conjeveram irm summoned 
to' surrender nbw of -the gmison Understanding the English 
laa^age,' he‘ drdery[ '-Ms', 'prisoners, Bevel and 'Glass, to write a 
letter, and aajuaint mptein ^CffiY^Hhat'he intended to expose them 
on the' Walls, if' the pagoda wm' attacked. ' " wrote this, but 

added, that they hoped no regard- to -their -safety '-'-would - induce h'im " 
'to ;dis<x>ntinue Ms ' operations against the place. The army waited some 
dip' for two‘ 18 pounders, wMch were coming from Madras® ; and 
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as soon as they arrived began to batter in breach at the distance of 
" 200 yards : the enemy had no cannon, but feed very smartly with their 
musketry, which killed several men at the battery, and lieutenant 
Bulldey, reconnoitering the pagoda over a gardCn-wall in company 
with captain Clive, was shot through the head close by his side. The 
wall resisted three days before it began to ^ve way,^ when the gar- 
rison, conscious of their demerits, and dreading the just resentment 
of the English, abandoned the pagoda in the night, but left behind 
the two prisoners. After ruining the defences of Conjeveram, cap- 
tain Clive sent 200 Europeans and 500 Sepoys to A^xiot, and returned 
in the middle of December with the rest to Madrass ; from whence 
he went to Fort Si David, to give an account of his campaign to 
the pi’esidency. 


During these successes in the province of Arcot, Ohunda-saheb 
beleaguered Tritchinopoly. The French battalion fixed their quai- 
ters at a village called Chuckly-poUam, on t^e southern bank of the 
Caveri, about two miles and a half from the east side of the town. 
The troops of Chunda-saheb, for the convenience of water, .encamped 
likewise along the bank of the river, and to the eastward of Chuckly- 
poUam, which post secured one of the flanks of their camp, and at the 
other extremity of it, three miles distant, they raised a redoubt, on which 
they mounted two pieces of cannon. The French, on whom the ope- 
rations of the siege principally depended, sent to their settlement of £a- 
rical for a train of battering artillery ; and in the beginning of September 
they raised their principal battery a little to the south of the north-east 
angle of the town, and at the distance of 1200 yards from the walls. 
To save the fatigue of carrying on trenches between this post and the 
camp, they afterwards made the battery a regular redoubt, by inclosing 
it on both flanks and in the rear with a parapet and a deep ditch ; here 
they mounted three 8 pounders, and three mortars, which were defended 
by a constant guard of 100 Europeans and 400 Sepoys. They likewise 
mounted two 18 pounders on a rock, which has ever since obtained 
tile name of the French rock, and is situated about 2000 yards directly 
eaat iftom the south-ea^t angle of the town ; they also raised a battery of 
two on the island of Seringham, from which they fired across 
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tlie Caveri at the northern gate of the city, to interrupt the com- 
munication of the inhabitants with the river ; these guns, as well as 
those on the French rock, were at too great a distance to make any 
impression on the vialls. By these works alone they hoped to reduce 
the city ; the insufficiency of them soon raised in the English battalion 
a contempt of their courage and military abilities, and it w^as now 
that they began to be ashamed of having retreated before such an 
enemy ; and judging, as usual, from events, to blame their commander 
for an excess of caution in his retreat, of which their own panicks had 
been the principal cause : for captain Gingen was undoubtedly a 
man of courage, and had seen much service in Europe ; but having 
had no experience against an Indian army, fell into the error of 
imagining that the cavalry of Ghunda-saheb would act with aU the 
vigour of which their numbei: and appearance seemed capable. His 
prudence, if improper before, became absolutely necessary now, as 
the French had taken possession of posts in which they could do no 
harm to tlie town, but fr^m which they could not be driven without 
great loss: he therefore determined to preserve his men, whilst the 
enemy fatigued their troops and exhausted their ammunition to no 
purpose : and in this intention he kept the greatest part of the bat- 
talion and Sepoys encamped close to the western side of the town, 
where they were out of the reach of annoyance. 

^ To save that part of the wall agaihst which the enemy’s principal 
l)p,ttery fired, a glacis was raised to such a height as left nothing but 
the parapet exposed ; and the grenadiers, commanded by captain 
Dalton, were posted behind this glacis : an entrenchment was flung 
up between the French rock and the south-east angle of the town, in 
which the company of Coffrees were posted, to protect from surprizes 
the ISTahoh’s cavalry encamped to the south ; and to oppose the enemy’s 
battery in the island, two guns were mounted close to the southezm 
bank of the river. ' ‘ 

To infilade these, the French mounted two guns the same side 
of the river ; but were one night driven fi’om this post by captain 
Dalton : they, a few days after, surprized the English entrenchment 
opposite to the French rook, and carried off the captain and nine 
' D-d Coffrees; 



1751 Coffrees ; and these two were the only enterprizes made on either side 
during the month of October. The enem/s batteries fired indeed 
constantly and smartly every day, and damaged some houses, but 
made no impression on the defences of the towm^ they supplied the 
defenders with a great number of cannon-balls, all of which had the 
English mark, being the same that the ships had fired against Pon- 
dicherry, with as little elBfect as they were now thrown away against 
Tritchinopoly., 

But although little was to he feared from the efforts of an enemy 
who seemed ignorant of the first principles of a regular attack, yet 
every thing was to be apprehended from the poverty to which the 
Nabob was reduced. His troops threatened to desert : the expences 
of the English battalion, which used to be furnished from his treasury, 


began to be defrayed by that of Fort St. David, and he had no reason 



to believe that they would continue to support him any longer than 
there, was a probability of extricating him out of his distresses ; and 
these he foresaw, would increase every day, ^unless he could obtain an 
anny^. eqiial to that of Ohunda-saheb, whose superiority had hitherto 
deterred the English troops from making any vigorous efforts. 

The only prince in the peninsula from whose situation, power, and 
inclination, the Nabob could expect the assistance which he stood so 
much in need of, was the king of Mysore. The territory of this In- 
dian prince is bounded to the east by the southern part of the Carnatic, 
and the kingdom of Tritchinopoly ; and to the west it extends, in 
some parts, within 30 miles of the sea-coast of Malabar. His annual 
revenue is computed at 20 millions of rupees ; and the whole nation 
bore a mortal hatred to Ohunda-saheb, who during the time that he 
governed Tritchinopoly^ formed a design of conquering the country, 
and besieged for several months Garoor, the strongest of their frontier 
towns to the eastward. The king of Mysore being an infant, the go- 
vernment was administered by his uncle, who acted with unlimited 
power : to this regent, called in the country, the Balaway of Mysore, 
Mahomed-ally applied for assistance ; and finding that the dread of 
, was not -alone ;>;fiidficient inotive 

^;|i| 3 greed ^ all, the ffpm .which the Mysorean 

th^^_we Nabob ratified the 
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treaty by his oath, and the Dalaway determined to assist him with 
efficacy^ In consequence of this negociation, a party of seventy 
horsemen arrived afe Tritchinopoly in the beginning of October from 
Seringapatnam, the%3apital of Mysore. They brought five linndred 
thousand rupees : great respect was shewn to their officer ; and the 
day after his arrival a skirmish happened, which, although ineonsider- 
ahle, gave him a favourable opinion' of the Nabob’s European allies. 
A platoon, with two or three companies of Sepoys, were sent to out 
down wood at a grove situated about a mile and a half south-east from 
the city. The enemy having intelligence of this detachment, sent 
a large body of cavalry to cut off their retreat : their march being 
discovered from the rock in the city, the grenadiers, with some Se- 
poys, and one field piece, were sent to support the first party, and the 
troop of Mysoreans accompanied them. Captain Dalton meeting 
the wood-carts loaded, ordered them to proceed to the town by a dis- 
tant road, and forming the two parties into one column, with the 
field piece in front, marcb^ed towards the enemy, instead of returning 
directly to the city. He first met the French dragoons, who halted 
on a small eminence to reconnoitre, and waited there until they re- 
ceived the fire of a platoon, on which they retreated to bring up the 
body of Ohunda-saheb's cavalry, who remained at some distance in 
the rear. These came up some time after at full speed, flourishing 
their swords, and made a halt within point blank shotj to dra# the 
fire of the English troops before they charged ; but captain Dalton 
ordered his men to preserve it, and wait with fixed bayonets in close 
order. The field piece alone was fired, and the first shot dismounted 
three Moors, and a few more discharges put the whole body to flight. 
They left 22 horses killed on the plain, and the Mysoreans took five 
ptisonew, their'^homes ; which at their return, a few 

days after, they m fciiid of triumph to their own countiy. 

The French cdiilihdei' 'to -bonilted' ihe town without any 
in' their position ; and in''ti3ie Iatte:t end ot^^November the inng of My- 
Bore% army began to assemble' at' Garoor; ^tmt^^boiit’S'O milei^ from 
'Tritchinopofy, and Smiles to the south of the Oslveri'';' he likewise 
tek into Hs pay 6000 Morattoes, under the command of Morari-row, 
''dKh 'ihehtioned 'in'thiB Hatory: 1000 of them were senttosecondi 
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1751 the efforts of captain OKve in the Arcot province; and in the begin- 
ning of December, 500 under the command of Innis-Khan, a brave 
and active officer, came to Tritchinopoly. The day after their arrival, 
they -went boldly to reconnoitre the plain, where ^none of the Nabob’s 
dispirited cavalry had ever ventured to shew themselves, and finding a 
small detached camp of about 200 horse, which had lain four months 
unmolested near the French rock, they rode into it sword in hand, 
and brought off every thing they found with the gpatest composure, 
shewing no fear at the swarms of Chunda-saheb’s cavalry, who 
mounted and marched towards them from their principal camp. 


After this exploit, the Morattoes went out several days suc- 
cessively to reconnoitre ; and Innis-Khan having observed that the 
French dragoons were much more alert than any of Ghunda-saheb’s 
cavalry, mounting and advancing on every alarm, he formed the 
design of drawing them into an ambuscade ; and having communi- 
cated his ^ plan to captain Gingen, a party of Europeans, with two 
fidd pieces, were detached before day, who entering a large and 
deep^^water-course, which runs across the plain to the south of the 
city, concealed themselves in it, within 400 yards of the French 
rock, and at the same time Innis-Khan, with 300 horsemen, marched 
out from his encampment on the west side of the town. The sur- 
face of the plain round Tritchinopoly is very uneven, and full of 
hoUow ways. The Morattoe taking a large circuit, placed his men 
in a hollow, where, when dismounted, they could not be perceived 
either from the French rock or that in the city. Every thing re- 
mained quiet in both camps until noon, when 40 Morattoes, mounted 
on the best horses, set out from the camp, and keeping out of cannon- 
shot of the French rock, proceeded to the eastward of it, and then 
galbped sword in hand directly to the enemy’s camp, where they 
made no small hurry and confusion, either cutting down or driving all 
the foragers they met, quite up to the tents. This provoking the 
French, 60 dragoons sallied, and were followed slowly by 400 of 
CJhuiida-saheb’s cavalry, The Morattoes retreated leisurely before 
them> halting as they halted, but always keeping at the distance of 
tern this led the enemy as far 
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as the French rock, when Mr. Pischard, a .brave officer, exasperated 
at the 'repeated defiances of such a handful of men, formed his troop, ' 
and leaving the Moorish cavahy, set out in pursuit of them at full 
speed. They now fl»w before the dragoons, until they had led them 
insensibly out of the reach of the French artillery on the rock, and 
beyond their own party in ambuscade ; when these mounting in an 
instant, sallied from the hollow way, and charged the dragoons im- 
petuously in the rear, whilst the flying party wheeling, attacked them 
with equal fury in front. The action was over in an instant ; the 
French had only time to discharge a few pistols, and were all cut to 
pieces, excepting bI, who had not been able to keep up with the rest 
The detachment of Chunda-saheb's cavalry, either from cowardice, 'or 
suspicion of the stratagem, never stiimd from the rock ; but the officer 
who commanded in that post detached 100 men to succour his un- 
fortunate friends. Lieutenant' Trusler, ' posted in the entrenchment 
opposite the rock, seeing them march, and not knowing the success 
of the Morattoes, immediately advanced with the company of Cofirees 
to oblige the party to r^urn, who finding all lost on the plain, 
battened back and saved the rock, which Trusler was on the point of 
carrying. The success of this ambuscade dispirited the enemy so 
much, that they suffered their dead to lay on the plain without ven- 
turing ■'Out iO' bmy- them a' and when,' two days after, the English 
went perform, this chaai table they, found the. bodies deyoored 

by the jackals. 
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. The Morattoes, on the other hand, were so much elevated, and 
oonceiv^,, so, despicable an opinion of the enemy, that they pressed ' 
out and offer them battle : promising, that if the 
English. the French, they would prevent it 

from bong' Ohunda-eaheb's cavahy, although these- 
w^e l^CKKb and they,, themselves only 600. The rmsonable ob]^’ 
ti#fl made to this hanly propcwhl^tisfied them, until the arrival- 
of Ba^-row with his body ofr,|000.,men from, lie, Arcot' eountiy, - 
when thinking that this rein%ceinen|'^*reBde3fed , tkwi ■ a ful match 
for. the enemy, .they aspired at the ^oiy of finishing the war thena- 
, and became mpre and more soUieitous for a general engage-: 
'' , , , , , , ment, 
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' — flanks ; finding that the English still declined to put any thing to 
risque until the arrival of the Mysore army, and of a reinforcement 
expected from Fort St. David, they did not scruple to tell them, that 
they were not the same kind of men as those they had seen fighting 
so gallantly at Arcot 

In the mean time the army of Mysore, with 4000 Morattoes under 
Morari-row, had assembled on the frontier of Caroor ; and the regent, 
after many delays, at last yielded to the pressing sollicitations of the 
Nabob, and prepared to march to Tritchinopoly ; when the enemy 
having intelligence of his intention, ventured to detach a strong party 
of Europeans, cavalry and Sepoys, to the village of Kistnavaram, 
situated 30 miles to the west of the city in the high road to Mysore ; 
they found the place, although fortified, without a ganison ; and as 
soon as they were in possession of it, began to improve the defences, 
spreading a report tlmt if the Mysoreans offered to move, they would 
attack them, and afterwards pillage their cd^lntry. This stopped the 
regent's march, and he wrote to the Nabob desiring that a strong party 
of Europeans might be sent to his assistance without delay, as he was 
utterly ignorant of the manner in which he ought to conduct himself 
against white men who fought with musketry and cannon. 

Lieutenant Trusler was detached on this service with 40 Europeans 
and 100 Sepoys ; but it soon appearing that this force was insufficient, 
captain Cope proceeded with 100 more Europeans and two small field 
pieces. He was instructed to dislodge the enemy at all events, and 
found them posted in a much stronger situation than he expected. 
The village was indexed by a mud wall, flanked by round towers, 
and in the center of it was a fort ; the northern side was close to the 
bank of the Caveri, and the other sides were surrounded by a deep 
morass, passable only in one part to the westward ; to defend which, 
the French had flung up on an eminence an entrenchment at the dis- 
tance of gun-shot from the village. Captain Cope encamped to the 
west of this eminence, which he intended to attack before day-break, 
biit Iqr some misi^ke the troops were not ready before the sun was 
risen,, by wMoh time the enemy had reinforced the post, and had line.^ 

. ‘ , ' sevemi, 
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several banks and water-courses leading' to it with Sepoys : lie never- 
tkeless persisted in Ms intention ; but tlie forlorn-hope coming to a 
bank wbich skeltered them from the enemy's fire, could not he pre- 
vailed on to advance jbeyond it, and this example was followed by the 
rest. Lieutenant Felix received a shot through the body, as he stood 
encouraging them on the top of the bank ; and soon after, captain 
Cope, returning with a platoon from the reserve, W'as mortally 
wounded : on which disasters the whole party retreated to their camp 
in disorder. 
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Captain Dalton was sent from Tritchiaopoly to take the command, 
and found the detachment joined by the van of the Mysore army ; and ' 
two days after the regent himself came up with the rest ; the whole con- 
sisted of 12,000 horse and 8,000 foot, including the Morattoes. He 
immediately desired a conference with captain Dalton, whom he re- 
ceived with great politeness, admiring, not without astonishment, the 
martial appearance and regularity of the English troops ; and forming 
naturally the same high opinion of the French, he declared, that he 
should neither expose his men, nor lose time, in attacking them, but 
proceed at midnight with half the army directly to Tritchinopoly by 
another road at some distance on the plain, leaving the rest with cap- 
tain Dalton, whom he requested to divert the enemy’s attention hy a 
false attack until he was out of the re^ch of danger : and, not content 
with these p^cautions, he desired that some Europeans might accom- 
pany Mm aS' a safeguard to his person. ' These dispositions auswemg 
the purpose for which the detachment was sent, captain Dalton en- 
couraged him in his resolution, and at midnight began to skirmish 
.st the enemy’s posts, which he kept alarmed until morning, by 
1 time the rear of the regent's division was out of sight. This ser- 
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vice proved , h) be much more necessary than it first appeared to be : for 
such, vraa My weans, that ihey were dis- 

mmtfA M the night hver .4he pkm .with ten thoumnd ligh% m 

if,, tibeyi.had been marchfrg,M:iihe of an Indian wed'ding.* 

, The next day the rest of thert.a^iny pioeeed.e44«»Mng»pta^ Dalton 
to remain before the village until they were out of sight, and promised 
to halt and wait for Mm ; but they were no sooner out of danger than 
; Hity. hnmeci away the regent. Some hours .after, the English de- 
. ' tachment 
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tacliiaent decaiBp6d, and passing by Kistnavaram witliont mol6station 
from the garrison, returned to Tritchinopoly, where they arrived on the 
6th of February, and the French soon alter recalled their detachment. 

The junction of the Mysoreans determined ^he king of Tanjore 
to declai*e for the Nabob ; and soon after their arrival he sent to 
Tritchinopoly 3000 horse and 2000 foot under the command of his 
general Monack-jee. The Polygar Tondiman, whose country lies 
between Tanjore and Madura, likewise sent 400 horse and 3000 
CoBeries ; these are a people, who, under several petty chiefs, inhabit 
tbe woods between Tritchinopoly and Cape Comorin ; their name in 
their own language signifies Thieves, and justly describes their ge- 
neral character, which however has differences in different parts of 
the country. Those to the north of Madura are almost savage : their 
weapon is a pike 18 feet long, with which they creep along the 
ground, and use it with great address in ambuscades ; but tbe prin- 
cipal service they render to an army is, by stealing or killing tbe 
horses of the enemy’s camp. Thus the force ' of Mahomed-ally be- 
came on a sudden superior to that of Chunda-saheb ; for the troops 
of his allies joined to his own, formed a body of 20,000 cavalry, 
6000 of which were Morattoes, and of 20,000 infantry. The army 
of Chunda-saheb had likewise since their airival before Tritcbinopoly, 
been augmented to 15,000 horse and 20,000 foot, by the junction of 
3000 horse commanded by Alliim-Khan, the governor of Madura, 
and of 4000 Peons and Colleries belongi^ng to the Polygar, Mora- 
war, whose country lies to the south of the kingdom of Tanjore. 
The king of Mysore, impatient to be put in possession of the places 
which Mahomed-ally had agreed to give up to him in return for his 
assistance, pressed the English battalion to make a general attacX^B- 
the enemy with the whole army, and Morari-row, the Morattoe, se- 
conded him very strongly in this proposal ; but captain Gingen know- 
ing that these Indian troops were capable of i;endering very little ser- 
vice against fortified posts, defended by Europeans, and considering 
that if the English battalion, on whom the brunt would lay, should 
suffer severely in th^e attacks, such a loss would be irreparable, he 
wait he. was '.rdifformd by*/ body of Europeans, 
preparing to the, ll^d 'jirpyificp: of ^ . 
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Here the scattered troops of Eajah-saheb no sooner saw the English 
retire to their garrisons, after the taking of Conjeveram, than they re- 
assembled and moved, in the beginning of January, down to the sea- 
coast, carrying the?r ravages into the Company's temtory of Pona- 
malee, where they burnt several villages, and plundered the country 
houses built by the English at the foot of St. Thomas’s mount : after 
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these hostilities, they returned to Conjeveram, and having repaired 


the damages which the pagoda had sustained from the Enghsh, 
they garrisoned it with SOO Sepoys, and then kept the field between 
this place and the fort of Ponamalee, which they sometimes threatened 
to attack The violences they committed, and the contributiotis 
they levied, impaired the Nabob's as well as the Company's revenues 
so much, that the presidency determined to make An effort, with all 
the force they could assemble, to reduce this enemy, before they sent 
a reinforcement to Tritchinopoly. Captain Clive, appointed to this 
service, returned in the beginning of Eebruaiy to Madrass, where, 


whilst he was employed levying Sepoys, a detachment of 100 Eu- 
ropeans arrived from Bengal : with these, and 80 more from the 
garrison of Madrass, he took the field the 22d of February, and was 
the same day joined by 200 Europeans and 500 Sepoys firom the gar- 
rison of Arcot. His whole force united consisted of 380 Europeans, 
1300 Sepoys, with six field pieces : the enemy w'Cre 2500 home, 2000 
Sepoys, and 400 Europeans, with a large train of artilleiy : and, not- 
withstanding this superiority, they no sooner heard of the preparations 
that the English were making to attack them, than they fortified 
themselves strongly in their camp at Vendalore, a village situated 
about 25 miles south-west of Madrass. Captain Clive marched to- 
waaifiL them with an intent of attacking their camp by surprize in 
the rear ; but had not proceeded far before he received information 
tWit'lbey abandoned it, and had di^ersed 'Mth the 

of people teitified by bomb disaster, insomuch that it wm, ''1^ 
H!^d':%hBy had received news of soiae bad suco^ sit IMtahinopoly, 
ted” were: buittying thither ‘to iVinforce the army ef "tSunds^^s^heb- 
fbe English ..however' continued their march, add took possession of 
the ground the enemy had quitted, where, some hours after, intelli- 
WM retev^, all the dispersed parties were re-united te 
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1752 Conievemn. It was to not douMed that they received ato 
^ of the weakness of the garrison at Axcot ; and that they intended to 
take advantage of it by making a sudden assault on the fort. Captain 
CJive therefore made a forced march of 20 m|^es to Conjeveram, 
where the garrison of the pagoda surrendered on the first summons, 
and a few hours after, the conjecture which had been made of the 
enemy’s intentions was verified by news that they were in foil march, 
towards Arcot. The troops were too much fatigued to foUow them 
imAediately, but the next day took the same rout ; and on their march 
a letter was received from the commanding officer at Arcot, advising 
that they had entered the town, and skirmished against the fort mth 
musketry for several hours in expectation that the gates would ha,ve 
been opened to them by two officers of the English Sepoys, with 
whom they had carried on a correspondence ; but that the plot had 
been discovered, and the enemy finding their signals not answered, had 
quitted the city with precipitation, and it was not yet known w a 
rout they had taken, /ifo this uncertainty it was determined to hasten 

The army arrived in sight of Covrepauk at sun-set, when the van 
inarehing in the high road without suspicion, were fired upon firom 
the right at no greater distance than 250 yards, by nine pieces of 
cannon. These were the French artillery, posted in a thick grove of 
mango trees, which had a ditch and a bank in front; the fixe did 
some mischief before it could be either answered or avoided ; but 
luckily there was a water-course at a little distance to the left of , the 
road, in which the infantry were ordered to take shelter, and the bag- 
gage to march back half a mile with one of the field pieces and a 
platoon to defend it ; and two field pieces, supported by a plat^of 
Europeans with 200 Sepoys) were detached to oppose Eajah-saheb’s 
cavalry which appeared extending themselves on the plain to the left 
of the water-course ; in the meantime the rest of the artifiery, drawn up 
on the right, answered the enemy’s fire from the grove ; the French in- 
fentiy entered the water-course, and advanced along it in a column 
of six men in front: the English formed in the same order, and a 
firfewas fceptup on both sides for two hours, by moon-light, during 
which neither ventured to come to the push of bayonet. The enemy s 
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C3avalry made several unsuccessful attacks botk on the party opposed 1752 
to them, and the baggage in the rear : but their artillery in the grove 
being answered only by three pieces of cannon, did execution in pro- 
portion to this superJbrity, and either killed or disabled so many of the 
English gunners that prudence seemed to dictate a retreat, unless 
their cannon could be taken. Captain Clive did not despair of this 
last resource, and at ten at night sent one Shawlum, a serjeant, who 
spoke the country languages, with a few Sepoys, to reconnoitre : ^he 
returned and reported that the enemy had posted no guards in the 
rear of the grove ; pn which intelligence 200 of the best Europeans 
and 400 Sepoys were immediately ordered to proceed thither under 
the command of lieutenant Keene, with Shawlum as their guide. 
Captain Clive himself accompanied the detachment half way, and on 
his return found the troops he had left figliting in the water-course 
so much dispirited by the departure of Keene’s detachment, that they 
were on the point of taking flight, and some had already run away ; 
he, however, not without difficulty, rallied them, and the firing was 
renewed. In the mean time Keene taking a large circuit, came di- 
rectly opposite to the rear of the giwe, and halted at the distance of 
300 yards from it, whilst ensign Symmonds advanced alone to examine 
the enemy’s disposition. This officer had not proceeded far before 
he came to a deep trench, in which a large body, consisting of all the 
enemy’s Bepoy% whc^e service had not been demanded ih' the' ’water- 
course, were sitting down to avoid the random shots of the fight. 

They challenged Symmonds, and prepared at first to shoot him, but 
deceived by his speaking French, suffered him to pass as a French 
officer ; he then went on to the grove, where he perceived, besides 
.at the guns, 100 Europeans stationed to support 


eieja, wio tovarda the field of hattie ; and 

pstong in Jiii leidtQ at a distasace to the right of the’ trench where he 
Bad found th^ ehferay% Sepoys, he rejoined Ms own detachment ; who 
ian^ifaiediately marched by the same way he had retiirned, and entering 
the grove nnperceived, gave th^ fire in a geherfl ^ofley at the dis- 
tance 80 yards It fell heavy, and astonished th^ enemy so much 
Utot they did nOt retur#a single shot, tmt instantly abandoned their 
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ffuns every man endeavouring to save himself by precipitate flight. 
Many of them ran into a choultry in the grove, where they were so 
crowded together that they were not able to make use of their arms. 
The English drew up before the choultry, and tor spare the impend- 
ing^ slaughter of their fire, offered quarter, which was accepted with 
ioy, and°the Frenchmen coming out one by one, as they were ordered, 
delivered up their arms, and were made prisoners. The English 
troops fighting at the water-course were immediately convinced of 
the success of the detachment, by the sudden silence of the enemy’s 
artillery : but the enemy’s infantry remained ignorant of it, and con- 
tinued the fight, until some of the fugitives from the grove informed 
them of the disaster, on which they immediately took flight, and their 
horse dispersed at the same time. The field being thus cleared, the 
whole army united, and remained under arms until day-break, when 
they found themselves in possession of nine field pieces, three cohom 
mortars, and fiO European prisoners. They likewise counted 50 deafi 
on the field, and not less than 300, Sepoys^: for the enemy had ex- 
posed these troops more freely than the others. Of the Enghsh, 40 
Inropeans and 30 Sepoys were killed, and a great number of both 
wounded. 

Part of the fugitives took shelter in the neighbouring fort of Covre- 
pauk, which was, summoned to surrender ; but the governor returned 
answer, that the troops of Raja-saheb were much more numerous 
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them to Tritcliinopoly. He therefore changed his rout, and march- 1752 
ing across the countiy, came to the spot where N’a;zir-jiiig had been 
killed : here he found a rising town projected by the vanity of Mr. 
Dupleix to commeiwrate that detestable action, and called Dupleix- 
Fateabad, or the town of Dupleix's victory : it is said, that he was 
preparing a column, with a pompous inscription in the French, 
Malabar, Persic, and Indostan languages, which he intended to erect 
in the middle of the town, where he had alreadj" caused coins struck 
with symbols of the victory to be buried The troops did not quit 
this place until they had razed to the ground all that was erected, 
after which they proceeded to Fort Si David During the whole 
march they no where met a single squadron of the enemy's troops. 

The defeat at Covrepauk succeeding to their former disgraces, in- 
tirely broke their force as well as their spirits : their horse either 
disbanded, or took service with the governors in the provinces who 
still acknowledged Ohimda-saheb ; and the French troops and Sepoys 
were recalled to Pondicherry, where Mr. Dupleix was so incensed 
against Raja-saheb, that he would not suffer him for several days to 
appear in his presence. Thus the English successes in the Carnatic 
recovered to Mahomed-ally an extent of country 30 miles in breadth 
and 60 in length, the annual revenues of which, including that of 
the &mous pagoda at Tripetti, amounted to 400,000 pagodas. 

Three days after their arrival at Fort St. David, the troops were 
ready to take the field again under the command of captain Clive, 
when, on the 15th of March, Major Lawrence arrived from England, 
and two days after put himself at the head of the detachment. It 
consisted of 400 Europeans and 1100 Sepoys, with eight field pieces, 
wSoT^corting a large quantity of military stores, marched through 
the king of Tanjore's country towards Tritcbinopoly. 

md Mpiati^^ were so much displaced , 
the precaution of captain Gingen, who constantly refused to attack 
before he was joined by the ’ eipeijied "rein&rce- 
thai-tfeya Dalaway of Mysore, distr6Bsed"b;;^tte great expences 

of his army, had more than once been on the point of returning to 
his own country : however, him the Nabob appeased, by making 
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1752 over the revenues of all the districts which had been recovered since 
his arrival : but Morari-row was so exasperated by this ina-ctivit;/, 
which deprived liis troops of opportunities to get plunder, and re- 
moved the prospect of more important acquisitions^ which he expected 
from this war, that he meditated defection, and began to treat with 
Chunda-saheb, 

Both armies were equally sollicitous of the fate of the approaching 
reinforcement, and Mr. Dupleix sent repeated orders to Mr, Law, 
w^o commanded the French battalion, to intercept them at all events. 
They airived on the 26 th of March at a fort belonging to the king 
of Tanjore, within 20 miles of Tritchinopoly ; where they deposited 
such part of the stores, as would have retarded their maich and em- 
harassed their operations. The next day proceeding along the high 
road, which passeth within point blank shot of Coiladdy, major Law- 
rence received intelligence that the enemy had posted at this fort a 
strong party with artillery : on which he ordered his guides to look 
out for another road ; but they, by some mistake, led him within 
reach of the very spot he wanted to avoid, and the troops were un- 
expectedly fii'ed upon by six pieces of cannon from across the Caveri. 
To divert this fire from the baggage, among which it created no small 
confusion, it was ansvrered from the rear division of guns consisting of 
four field pieces, supported by 100 Europeans, under the command of 
captain Clive, wlulst the line marched on inclining to the left, which 
direction soon brought them out of the enemy’s reach, but not before 
20 Europeans were killed. They then halted, and were joined by 
the rear division, after which they continued' their march without 
meeting any farther interruption, and in the evening halted 
10 miles of Tritchinopoly. From hence captain Gingen detached 
in the night 100 Europeans, with 50 dragoons, who joined the re- 
inforcement before morning ; and at day-break captain Dalton was 
'likewise detached from the city with his own company of grenadiers, 
and another of the battalion, in all 200 Europeans, 400 Sepoys, and 
four field pieces, who were ordered to lie at a rock called the Sugar- 
to miles south of the French rock,, fi*om whencse &ey 
as soon as it came in sight, 
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In the mean time the major advanced towards Elimisermn. This 1 
is a rock with a forfciiied pagoda on the summit, where the French 
had moimted cannon ; it is situated three miles to the south-east of 
the French rock ; |nd between these two posts the gieatest part of 
the enemy’s army were drawn up in order of battle: the rest were 
in a line which extended from the French rock to the village of 
Chiicklypollam by the river side. The major, informed of this dis- 
position, made to sniTOund him if he passed to the north of Elimise- 
rum, directed his march to the south of it : and before he came in 
sight of the enemy, the whole of the confederate troops, employed for 
the Nabob, were ih the field, and by their appearance deterred the 
enemy from making any detachments to attack the major. At noon, 
captain Dalton’s party, with the Mysoreans and the Nabob’s troops, 
met him half-way between Elimiserum and the sugar-loaf-rock, 
whilst Morari-row with the Morattoes remained skirmishing faintly 
with the enemy. 

The sun striking excessively hot, the troops where ordered to halt 
and refresh themselves ; But in less than half an hour the scouts came 
in at full speed, bringing intelligence that the whole of the enemy’s 
army was advancing, and that the fire of their cannon had put the 
Morattoes to flight : these soon after came up, and forming with the 
rest of the allies in the rear of the Europeans and Sepoys, followed 
them slowly at a distance. 

Captain Clive having reconnoitred the enemy, reported, that 
there was a large choultry, with some stone buildings, not far from the 
front of the French battalion, which they, busied in forming their 
line, had neglected to take possession of. On this advice he was or- 
dered to proceed with the first division of artillery, supported by the 
"grenadiers, as fast as possible to the choultry, whilst the rest of the 
column moved up slowly in regular order. The enemy, instead of 
sending forward a detachment to prevent them, contented themselves 
with cannonading as tlieir battalion advanced, which had approached 
within 800 yards of the choultry by the time the English detachment 
arrived there : and now made a push against their artillery, which 
was so well pointed, that it kept them at a distance until the rest of 
the battalion and Sepoys came up. The confederate troops, unwil- 
ling to expose their horses to a cannonade, halted at a distance ; but 
' ' those 
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1752 those of Olmnda-saheb, commanded by Allum-Khan, the governor of 
^ — ' Madura, kept close to the rear of the French. A cannonade ensued, 
the hottest without doubt, for the time it lasted, that had ever been 
seen on the plains oflndostan; for the French," fired from 22 pieces 
of cannon and the English from nine. Such of the English troops 
as were not employed at the guns found shelter behind the choultry 
and the buildings near it, whilst the whole of the enemy’s army stood 
exposed on the open plain, suffering in proportion to this disadvantage. 
The French battalion in half an hour began to waver, and drew off 
their guns to a greater distance, upon which the English advanced 
their artillery, and the men of the battalion who supported them 
were ordered to sit down with their arms grounded ; by which pre- 
caution many lives were saved. They still continued to reti-eat, but 
Chunda-saheb’s cavalry kept their ground for some time, and sustained 
the cannonade with much more firmness than had ever been ob- 
served in the troops of India : they were spirited by the example of 
their commander, AIlnm-Khan, whose head was at length taken off 
by a cannon-ball, as be was encoui-aging them to advance ; on which 
disaster they gave way and retreated likewise. The Captains Clive 
and Dalton continuing to advance with the first division of artillery, 
followed the French, who flung themselves into a great water-course 
near the French rock, where they were on the point of being enfiladed 
by a fire that would have made great havock amongst them ; 
when major Lawrence,’ satisfied with the advantages that had 
been gained, and unwilling to expose the men to more fatigue 
under such a burning sun, ordered the pursuit to cease. Seven men 
of the battalion were struck dead by the heat, and 14 were killed or^ 
disabled hy the cannonade. The French lost about 40 me n • nn d, 
300 of Chunda-saheb’s troops, with 285 horses and an elephant, were 
found dead on the plain. The success of this clay might have been 
much greater, had the confederate troops behaved with common ac- 
tivity, instead of which they remained at a distance, idle spectators, 
nor could they be prevailed on to make a single ehajge, even when the 
enemy’s cavalry retreated. This inaction proceeded not from want 
frcna. the treachery of Morari-fow, who being at'tMs 
'MMf vas unwilling to bring Ms Morat- 
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toes to action ; and such was the opinion entertained of their courage, 
that none of the rest of the allies would venture to figlit without 
them. 

Major Lawrence continuing his march, arrived in the evening at 
Tritchinopoly, and the next day conferred with the Nabob and the 
other generals on the plan of their future operations : they concurred 
ill opinion that a general attack should be made without delay on the 
enemy’s camp ; but when the time was to be fixed, he found both 
Moors and Indians so attached to lucky and unlucky days, that several 
were likely to be lost before they would agree in the notion of a for- 
tunate hour, without which none of them thought it safe to risk an 
engagement* In the mean time, thinking it not prudent to suffer the 
enemy to recover from the impression which they had recei ved on the 
day of his arrival, he determined to attempt as much against them as 
could be executed with liis own force ; and perceiving that the French 
posts were too strongly fortified to be carried without the assistance of 
the whole army, ho resolved to attack the camp of Clnlnda-saheb, 
which extended along the river without entrenchments. On the 1 st 
of April at night, captain Dalton, with 400 men, was ordered to 
march, and, , by taking a large circuit, to come in at the eastern ex- 
tremity of the enemy’s camp, whicli ho was to enter, beat up, and 
set fire to. The English troops, from them long inactivity, knew so 
little of the ground about Tritchinopoly, that they were obliged to 
trust to Indian guides ; and these being ordered to conduct them out 
of the reach of the enemy’s advanced posts, fell into the other extreme, 
and led them several miles out of their way, and thrcaigli such bad 
roads, that when the morning star appeared, they found themselves 
between EHmiserum and the French rock, two miles from Ohunda- 
saheb’s camp, and in the center of all then posts. The approach of 
day not only rendered it impossible to surpri 2 :e the enemy, as was in- 
tended, blit likewise exposed the party, if they persisted, to the danger 
of being surrounded by their whole force : it was therefore determined 
to march imek without delay to Tritchinopoly. The French dis- 
covered them as they were retreating, and guessing at the intention 
for winch tliey had been sent, thouglit themselves no longer safe to. 
the south of the Caveri, and took the resolution of retreating that 
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1752 very day to the pagodas on tlie island. Oliunda-sahcb strcnuouBly op- 
posed this resolution, for which indeed there appeared no necessity ; 
but finding that he could not prevail on Mr. Law to alter it, lie gave 
orders for his own troops to cross the river lik'^jwise. The retreat, 
as is usual when measures have not been previously concerted, was 
made with so much precipitation, that his army had time to transport 
only a part of their baggage, but none of the vast quantity of pro- 
visions with which they had stored their magazines ; these they there- 
fore set fire to. The French carrying off their artillery, abandoned 
all their posts excepting Elimiserum, and before the next morning the 
whole army was on the island, where Mr. Law took up his quarters 
in the pagoda of Jumbakistna ; of Chunda-sniicb s troops some went 
into the pagoda of Seringham, others encamped under the northern 
wall, and the rest extended farther eastward along the bank of the 
Coleroon. 

' The next day, captain Dalton was sent with the company of gre- 
nadiers, some Morattoes and Sepoys, to attack Elimiserum : the party 
had with' them two. pieces of cannon and a mortar, the transporting 
of which through bad roads prevented them from arriving near the 
place before night, when captain Dalton with two others advanced to 
reconnoitre. Discovering no centincls, and finding the gate of the 
wall which surrounds the foot of the rock open, they concluded tbat 
the place was abandoned, and entering, began to ascend the steps 
which led to the pagoda on the summit ; but before they got there, 
the enemy, alarmed by the neighing of the horses, ran to their guns 
and fired upon the detachment, which they discovered, first by the 
light of their matches, and soon after by the blaze of some huts to 
which the Morattoes, as is there custom, had set fire. The smoke 
of the guns, and the darkness of the night, enabled captain Dalton 
and his companions to retreat unperceived ; and as soon as he re- 
joined the detachment, he sent some men to lodge themselves under 
cover of a bank before the lower gate, where they were directed to 
remain until morning, in order to prevent the enemy from making 
their escape. But this, party, desirous of signalizing themselves, im- 
their orders, and entering the lower gate, ran up 
the doors of the pagoda aboTo ; 

where 
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where they were received with a smart tire, which soon obliged them 
to retreat with five Europeans and ten Sepoys wounded. A rein- 
forcement was immediately sent to take cliargc of the bank, and all 
remained quiet until luorning, when tlio enemy, perceiving that pi^e- 
parations wnro making to bombard them, surrendered. Fifteen Eu- 
ropeans, thirty Sepoj^s, and two pieces of cannon, one of them a fine 
18 pounder, wore found here ; the smaller piece of cannon, with 
Home Sepoys, were left to garrison this post ; the rest returned with 
the other gun to Tritchi nopoly, which was ])resented to the Nabob, 
as the first wliieh had been taken during the campaign. Two days 
after tlie grenadiers, wlio had always behaved with the spirit peculiar 
to this class of soldiers, gained another advantage. The great men 
of the allied army complained, that they were much disturbed in 
their daily ablutions in the Caveri, by a gun which fired from the 
choultry lying lialFwiiy between the pagoda of Seringham and the 
river. Captain Dalton was sent to attack this post who concealed 
liis men behind an oh.l wall on the bank of the rixmr, wdiei'e they 
w^aited till near noon, when the groat lieat of the sun induced a part 
of the enemy’s guard to return to the camp, and the rest to retire 
into the choultry to sleep : the grenadiers then rushed across the 
river, which was fordable, and entered the post with so much rapidity 
that tliey took the gun before the enemy had time to fire it more 
than once : it was brought away without any opposition, for some field 
pieces had been sent to the river-side to cover the retreat 

Events of such a nature as the attacks of Elimiserum and the choul- 
try, as well as several others, wdiieh appear in the course of this work, 
would have no influence in such sanguinary wars as most writers 
have on ly thought worthy of their attention : and these details may 
therefore by many be deemed equally tiresome and superfluous ; but 
the stress of this Indian War lying on the European allies, who rarely 
iiave exceeded a thousand men on a side, the actions of a single pla- 
toon in India may' have the 'same influence on the general success, m 
the conduct of a whole regiment in Europe band to give 'a just idea of 
the superiority of European arms, when opposed to those of Indostan, 
is one of the principal intentions of this narrative. The new activity 
which began to appear in the’Enghsh battalion, induced Moraii-row. ; 
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1752 to relinquish his correspondence -with Olmnda-Sidtcb, and impiX'SKcd 

"""Y— ^ the enemy -with terrors equal to those which they had formerly raised 
both in the Englisli and the Nabob’s army : there seemed to be no 
sense in their councils. The whole Carnatic lay ^>oforo them, and by 
retreating into it they might protract the war until the want of money 
should decide the contest ; but instead of taking this step, they suffered 
themselves to be captivated by the apparent strength of the two pa- 
godas, and determined to stand their ground in them, notwithstand- 
ing that, by the distraction of their magazines, they were already 
reduced to the necessity of fetching their pimdsions from a great dis- 
tance : they were afraid to fight, and ashamed to il'ti’eat. 

At the same time nothing but a resolution, justified by very few ex- 
amples, and bordering in appeai’ance on rashness, seemed capable of 
putting a speedy end to the war, of which the expences liad now 
greatly distressed the East India company’s mercantile affairs. The 
intimacy and confidence with which major Lawrence distinguished 
capt. Clive, permitted this officer to suggest to liim the resolution of 
dividing the army into two bodies, and detaching one of these under 
Ms TOmmand to the north of the Coleroon, whilst the other remained 
to the south of the Cayeri : this was risquing the whole to gain the 
whole ; for if the enemy should overpower one of these bodies, by 
attacking it with their whole force, the Nabob’s affairs would again 
be reduced to the Mink of ruin ; and if tliey neglected or failed in 
this attempt, they would infallibly bo ruined themselves. The pi’O- 
posal, hardy as it was, was adopted by the major without any hesitation ; 
and with a spirit of equity rarely possessed by competitors for gloiy, 
he was so far from taking umbrage at the author of this masterly, ad- 
vice, that he determined in his own mind to give him the command 
of the separate body, although he refrained from declaring ius in- 
tention, until he could reconcile it to the rest of the captains in the bat- 
talion, who were all of them his superiors in rank ; but the scheme wa.s 
no sooner proposed to the Nabob and the generals of the alliance, 
than the Morattoes and Mysoreans removed the difficulty, by declaring 
that they would not make any detachments of their troops if they were 
tStl^S^mmanded hy any other person. It was necessary to reduce the 
posM'^^MSl'hiah.the enemy were in possession to the north of tlib Cole- 
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rooii : io intercept the rehiioveouioxite which iniglit cotne iVoni Pnu- 
(liclicrry through the Btrcights of IJtatoor ; and al)()vo a.ll, tliat eii\)- 
tain Clive’s division should not bo out of the reach of a forced march 
from th,c rest of t4i.e army encamped near 'rritehinoj>o]y, lest the 
wliole of the enemy’s force should fall upon him before major Latv- 
rcncc conhl move to Ids assistance. It was thoreforo determined to 
chusc such a central situation between the sfcreights of ITtatoor and 
the Colcroon as would best answer all these intentions, livery tldng 
being settled, captain Clive began his march in the xnght of the (ith 
of April with 400 Europeans, 700 Sepoys, SOOO Morattoes uinlcr the 
command of TnuS^-Khan, 1000 of the Tanjorine horse, and eight 
pieces of artillery, two of which wore battoritig cannon, and six of 
them lield pieces. To conceal their march, they ct*os,sed over into 
the island three miles to the eastward of Jumbabistna. The number 
of deep water-courses which intersected this part of it, rendered the 
transporting of the cannon difficult and laborious ; and whilst the 
Europeans were cmplo 3 ’'ed at one of the water-courses, a l)ody of the 
enemy’s Sepoys, returning from Coiladdy with a convoy of oxen laden 
with provisions, came up, intciidingto pass at the same place ; and 
before they c<)uld riitroat, received two or three vollios, which killed 
several of them. 

The troops having passed the Colerooii before morning, proceeded . 
seven miles to the north of it, and took poisaession of the village of Sa- 
miavaram, in which are two pagodas about a quarter of a mile , dis- 
tant from each other, one on each side of the high road leading to 
IJtatoor : these were allotted for the qimi'ters of the Europeans and 
Sepoys ; ravelins wore immediately flung up before the gates, and 
a redoubt capable of I’ccei^ung all the cannon wm constructed to com- 
*manTlhe road to the north and south. The Morattoes and Tan- 
jorinos encamped round the pagodas.^^ 

Whilst the army were employed in these works, a party from Se- 
ringham took possession of Munsurpetfc, a pagoda situated near the 
high road between Pitehandalr and.-Sainiijvaraim., It commanded a 
view of the country several mii^f'-wMch advantage, joined to that 
of its situation, rendered it the best advanced post that could be chosen 
by either side ; a detachment was therefore immedinfeely sent to dis- 
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lodc^e the eueuiy, who defended themselves all day, killing an ofticer, 

' three Europeai^, and 10 Sepoys, and in the night made their eseapo 
to Pitchandah undiscovered. 

The next day a party of Sepoys, with a few Europeans, AVeu. di 
tached to attack Lalguddy, a mud fort situated about seven miles to 

the east of Seringhain, close to the bank of the CJoleroou, and oppo- 
site to the eastern part of the enemy’s late encampment to the soutli 
oftheCaveri. They kept a garrison of Sepoys here, intending to 
make it an intermediate magazine of provisions, Avhieh were to be 
brought from hence to their camp on the island as opportunity offered. 
The Sepoy attacking the fort by escalade, carried it after a faint re- 
sistance, and found in it a quantity of grain sufficient for ten thousand 
meii for two montlis. 

Mr. Dupleix, against whose orders Mr. Law had retreated to the 
noi*h of the Caveri, was much alarmed at the critical situation to 
which the army of Chunda-saheb and his own troops were reduced. 
He, however, with his usual perseverance and activity, determined to 
make the greatest efforts he was able to reinforce them ; and imme- 
diately on receiving news that captain Clive Avas encamped^ at 
Samiavaram, detached 120 Europeans, .500 Sepoys, and four field 
'pieces, with a large convoy of provisions and stores, ibis paity 
was led by Mr. D’Auteuil, who Avas empowered to take the command 
from Mr. Law. They arrived on the 14th of April at XJtatoor, and 
intended, by making a large circuit to the west of Samiavaram, to 
gain in the night the bank of the Coleroon. The fate of the two 
armies depended in a gi-eat measure upon the success or miscarriage 

of this convoy and reinforcement. Captain Clive, apprized qfi 

D’Auteuil’s intention, set out the same night with tlio greatest part 
of his force to intercept Mm; but Mr. D’Auteuil receiving advice of 
his approach, immediately turned back and regained the foi o ; on Avhich 
captain Chve returned with the utmost expedition to Samiavaram, 
where he arrived in the morning. In the afternoon, Mr. Law got in- 
telligence of his march, without hearing of his return, which could not 
nssisiiltUslly he suspected, as XJtatoor is 13 miles from Samiavaram : he 
therei^e, M soott as it was dark, detached 80 Europeans, afid 700 
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Sepoys, to attack tlie few troops lie imagined to be remaining there : 
of these men forty ^yere English deserters. This party arrived near 
the camp at midniglit, when one of their spies informed tlie com- 
manding ofliccr thiit the troops whicli had marclied against Mr, 
D’Aiiteuil were returned ; but he, imputing the information either 
to <x)wardico, or treachery, gave no credit to the spy, and proceeded ; 
tliey were challenged l:)y the advanced guard of English Sepoys, on 
winch tlie ofiicer of the desertci's, an Irishman, stept out and told 
them, that he was sent by major Lawi'enco to reinforce captain Clive : 
and the rest of the deserters speaking English likewise, confirmed the 
assertion and persuaded the Sepoys so fully, that they omitted the usual 
precaution of asking the counter word, which wmuld certainly have 
discovered the stratagem : and sent one of their body to conduct the 
enemy to the head quarters. They continued their march through 
a part of the Morattoe camp, without giving or receiving any dis- 
turbance until they came to the lesser pagoda. Here they wei'e 
challenged by the centinels, and by others who w’ere posted in a 
neighbouring choultry to\he north of it ; in which captain Olive lay 
fislecp. They returned the challenge by a volley into each place, and 
immediately entered tlie pagoda, putting ail they met to the sword. 
Captain Clive vStarting out of his sleep, and not conceiving it possible 
that tlie enemy could have advanced into the center of his camp, 
imputed the firing to his own Sepoys, alarmed by some attack at the 
outskirts : he however ran to the upper pagoda, where the gi'eatest 
part of his Europeans were quartered, who having likewise taken 
the alarm, were under arms ; and he immediately returned jvitli 200 
of them to the choultry. Here he now discovered a large body of 
Sepoys drawn up facing the south, and firing at random. Their 
position, which looked towards the enemy's encampment, joined 
to their confusion,-, confirmed him in his conjecture that they were 
his own troops, who had taken some unnecessary alert. In this 
supposition he drew up his Europeans, within 20 yards of their 
rear, and then going alone amongst them, oi'dered the firing to 
cease, upbraiding some with the panic he supposed them to have 
taken, and even striking others. At length one of the Sepoys, who 
understood a little of the French language, discovering that he was an 
*4 8 Englishman, 
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1752 EngliBliman, attacked and wounded liim in two places with his 

— sword ; but finding himself on the point of being overpowered, ran 
away to the lower pagoda : captain Clive, exasperated at this insolence 
from a man “whom he imagined to be in his own ^rvice, followed him 
to the gate, where, to his great surprize, he was accosted by six 
Frenchmen : his usual presence of mind did not fail him in this cri- 
tical occasion, but suggesting to him all that had happened, he told 
the Frenchmen, with great composure, that he was come to offer 
them terms ; and if they would lookout, they would perceive the 
pagoda surrounded by his whole army, who were determined to give 
no quarter if any resistance were made. The firmness with which 
these words were delivered, made such an impression, that tliree of 
the Fi'enchrnen ran into the pagoda to carry this intelligence, whilst 
the other three surrendered their arms to captain Clive, and followed 
him towards the choultry, whither he hastened, intending to order the 
Europeans to attack the body of Sepoys, whom he now first knew 
to be enemies ; but these had already discovered the danger of their 
situation, and had marched out of the reach of the Europeans, who 
imagining that they did this in obedience to captain Clive's orders, 
made no motion to interrupt or attack them. Soon after, eight 
Frenchmen, who had been sent from the pagoda to reconnoitre, fell 
in with the English troops, and were made prisoners ; and these, with 
the other three which captain Clive had taken, wei^e delivered to the 
charge of a seijeant's party, who not knowing in this time of darkness 
and confusion, that the enemy were in possession of the lower pagoda, 
earned them thither ;and on delivering them to the guard, found out 
their error ; but such was also the confusion of the French in the pa- 
goda, that they suffered the serjeant and his party to return 
The rest of the English troops had now joined the others, and captain 
Clive imagining that the enemy would never have attempted so des- 
perate an enterprize without supporting it with their whole army, 
deemed it absolutely necessary to storm the pagoda before the troops 
who were in it could receive any assistance. One of the two folding 
doors of the gateway had for some time been taken down to be repaired, 
-olher was strongly stapled down, so that the remaining |mrfc of 
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the entrance would admit only two men abreast ; the English soldiers 
made the attack, and continued it for some time with great resolution ; 
but the deserters within fought desperately, and killed an officer and 
fifteen men, on which the attack was ordered to cease until day- 
break ; and in the mean time such a disposition was made as might 
prevent those in the pagoda from escaping, and at the same time 
oppose any other body which might come to their relief. At day- 
break the commanding officer of the French seeing the danger of his 
situation, made a sally at the head of his men, who received so heavy 
a fire, that he himself, with twelve others who first came out of the 
gateway were killed by the volley ; on which the rest j ran back into 
the pagoda. Captain Clive then advanced into the porch of the gate 
to parly with the enemy, and being weak with the loss of blood, and 
fatigue, stood with his back to the wall of the porch, and leaned, 
stooping forward, on the shoulders of two serjeants. The officer of 
the English deserters presented himself with great insolence, and tell- 
ing Captain Clive with J^busive language, that he would shoot him, 
fired his musket. The ball missed him, but went through the bodies 
of both the serjeants on whom he was leaning, and they both fell 
mortally wounded. The Frenchmen had hitherto defended the pa- 
goda in compliance with the English deserters, but thinking it ne- 
cessary to disavow such an outrage, which might exclude them from 
any pretentions to quarter, their officer immediately surrendered. By 


I this time the body of the enemy's Sepoys had passed out of the camp 

f with as little interruption as they had entered it : but orders having 

f been sent to the Morattoes to pursue them, Innis-Khan with all his 

I men mounted at day-break, and came up with them in the open plain 

I gained the bank of the Coleroon. The Sepoys no sooner 

: perceived them than they flung away their arms, and attempted to 

I save themselves by dispersing ; but the Morattoes, who never figure 

7 BO much as in these crpel exploits, exerted themselves with such ac- 

. tivity, that, according to their own report, not a single man of 700 

escaped alive ; it is certain that none of them ever appeared to con- 
7 tradict this assertion. Besides the escapes already mentioned, captain 
Clive had another, which was not discovered until the hurry of the 
day was over, when it was found that the volley which the enemy 
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1752 fired into the choultry where he was sleeping had shattered a hox 
that lay under his feet, and killed a servant who lay close to hina. 

Pitehandah and ITtatoor were now the only postfJ which the enemy 
held to the north of the Coleroon, hut they were in possession of 
Coiladdy, which commands the eastern extremity of the island ; and 
lest Mr. Law should attempt to force his way on this side, major 
Lawrence detached Monack-jee the general of the Tanjorines to take 
it ; and to the south of the Caveri, where the enemy had no posts, a 
line of troops were disposed, which extended five miles on each side 
of the city of Tritchinopoly. 

Monack-jee on tke 26th of April took Coiladdy, and the enemy 
losing here their last magazine of provisions, became every day more 
and more distressed ; but the hopes of being joined by Mr. D'Auteuil 
kept up their spirits, and prevented them from making any attempts 
to get out of the island : he still remained at XJtatoor watching some 
opportunity to make his way good to Serij:|gham : it was therefore 
determined to attack him ; but as the * late attempt on Samiavaram 
shewed" the necessity of keeping the army there intire, major Law- 
rence resolved:" to send a party from his own division on this service. 
Accordingly captain Dalton on the 9th of May crossed the rivers in 
the night with 150 Europeans, 400 Sepoys, 500 Morattoes, and four 
field pieces, one of them a 12 pounder ; and halting some hours at 
Samiavaram, arrived at five the next evening at a choultry within 
two miles of XJtatoor, where he intended to pass the night, as the 
troops were much fatigued. There was at some distance in front 
of the choultry a village, which appearing a proper post for an ad- 
vanced guard, some dragoons were sent to reconnoitre it, wlao^disMw 
covered that the enemy had already taken possession of it ; on which 
a party of Europeans and Sepoys were sent to dislodge them ; which 
they effected with so much ea>se, that, flushed ^with their success, they 
pursued the enemy beyond the village, until they came in sight of Mr. 
D’Auteuil marcliing out of XJtatoor, who, instead of waiting to attack 
with his whole force, sent forward a party to fall upon the English 
• were forming ; a skirmish ensued, and the enemy was re- 
'Eng&h officer being mortally wounded, the detach- 
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inent retreated to the village, where they remained, and sustained the 1752 
fire of the enemy ’s cannon until the rest of the troops came up. It 
was almost dusk, and captain Dalton concluding that the enemy 
might be deceived ill their opinion of his strength, and mistake it for 
the whole of captain Clive’s force, ventured to divide his men into 
two bodies, who marched to attack each flank of the enemy’s line, 
whilst a few Europeans left with the guns near the village cannon- 
aded them in front. Mr. D’Auteuil no sooner perceived this dis- 
position than it suggested to him the opinion it was intended to produce, 
and he retreated with great precipitation, pursued within a few yards 
of the walls of Utatoorithe English were on the point of getting 
possession of one of his guns, when they were obliged to halt and 
face about, to defend themselves against the enemy’s cavalry, who 
taking advantage of the dusk of the evening, had made a circuit, 
and appeared unexpectedly in their rear. The Morattoes however 
galloping in, flung themselves between, and the two bodies of cavalry 
remained some time firing carabines and pistols, until one of the 
English 6 pounders came up, which after a few shot decided the con- 
test, and obliged the enemy’s horse to retreat; the Morattoes then 
charged them sword in hand, and drove them into the fort ; but not 
without suffering themselves; for several of them returned much 
wounded. The English fired at the fort from the rocks which are 
close to the walls until eight o’clock, when they retreated back to the 
choultry, leaving an advanced guard of Europeans at the village, and 
200 Morattoes, who promised to patrol© all night, and give imme- 
diate information if the enemy should make any motion to abandon 
the fort. 


Mr. D’Auteuil continuing in his mistake concerning the force 
which was come against him, no sooner found that they had returned 
to the choultry, than he quitted the fort with all his troops, and 
marched away to Yolcondah, leaving behind in the hurry a great 
quantity of military stores and ammunition, as well as refreshments 
intended for the officem of Mr. Law’s army. .The Morattoes per- 
formed the duty they had undertaken with so little vigilance, that 
mptain Dalton did not hear of the enemies retreat until two in the 
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morning, when it was too late to pursue them : he, however, marched 
to the fort, and took possession of the stores which the enemy had 
left in it. 

Mr. Law received no intelligence of captain Chiton’s march across 
the rivers ; but the next morning discovering from the spire of Se- 
ringham, the detachment proceeding from Samiavarain towards ITta- 
toor, imagined it to be a part of captain Clive’s army ; and on this 
supposition crossed the Coleroon with all his Europeans and Sepoys, 
and a large body of cavalry. Captain Clive immediately marched to 
meet him with all his troops, excepting the guards necessary to defend 
the approaches to his camp, and came in sight of the enemy just as 
their rear had crossed the river. Mr. Law, startled at the appearance 
of a force which so much exceeded his expectation, halted and formed 
his line in a strong situation along the bank of the river. Both 
armies remained in order of battle until evening, each having ad*- 
vantages which the other respected too much to venture to attack. 
Some skirmishes passed between the advanced Sepoys, and in the 
night the French re-crossed the river. 

Captain Dalton remained two days at Utatooi', when he received 
orders to rejoin major Lawrence ; but by this time the Coleroon 
was so much swelled as to be impassable, and the troops at Samia- 
varam were preparing to avail themselves of this opportunity to 
attack the enemy’s post of Pitcliandah, which could receive no suc- 
cours from the island till the waters subsided : he therefore, to forward 
this service, put his detachment under captain Clive’s command ; 
and to prevent the disputes which might arise from the superiority of 
his rank, resolved to act himself as a volunteer. On the 14th at 
night the army moved down to the river-side. 

There runs along the northern bank of the Coleroon, from Pitchan- 
dah to the ground opposite the great pagoda of Seringham, a large 
mound of earth 50 feet broad at the top, thrown up by tbe people of 
the country to resist the current of the river, which in this part sets 
strongly from the opposite shore whenever the waters rise. The 
enemy’s camp on the island lay opposite and within cannon-shot of 
tins mound; it was therefore determined to employ the artillery 
pitfl thO' battery against Ktchandah could be finished, 
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Eveiy common soldier in an Indian army is accompanied either by 
a wife or a concubine ; the officers have several, and tlie generals 
whole seraglio's : besides these the army is encumbered by a number 
of Pvttendants and '!^ervants exceeding that of the fighting men ; and 
to supply the various w^ants of this enervated multitude, dealers, ped- 
lars, and retailers of all sorts, follow the camp ; to whom a separate 
quarter is allotted, in which they daily exhibit their different com- 
modities in greater quantities and with more regularity than in any 
fair in Europe ; all of them sitting on the ground in a line with their 
merchandises exposed before them, and sheltered from the sun by a 
mat supported by sticks. 

The next morning, the 15th, at sun-rise, six pieces of cannon began 
to fire upon the camp from embrasures cut through the top of the 
mound, which sheltered them from the guns of Pitchandah. This un- 
expected annoyance soon created the greatest confusion : the enemy 
began immediately to strike their tents, and every one to remove every 
thing that w^as either valuable or dear to him : elephants, camels, 
oxen and horses, minglSi with men, women and children affrighted 
and making lamentable outcries at the destruction wliich fell, around 
them, pressed to get out of the reach of it in such a hurry as only 
served to retax^d their flight : however, in two hours not a tent was 
standing. The crowd first moved between the pagodas of Seringliam 
and Juinbakistna, towards the bank of the Caveri, and from this side 
they were fired on by the guns of Tritchinopoly : they then hurried to 
the eastward of Jiimbakistna, where finding themselves out of the 
reach of danger, they began to set up their tents again. The ganison 
of Pitchandah attempted to interrupt the cannonade ; and finding that 
their artillery had no effect to dismount the English guns covered by 
the mound, they made a sally to seize them, but had not proceeded far 
before they received the fire of a detachment, which captain Clive 
had taken the precafUtion to post 'in the way they were coming ; and 
thie instantly drove them back again, not Without some loss. 

During the rest of the day, the English troops were employed in 
erecting the battery in a ruined village, about 200 yards to the north 
of Pitchandah. The pagoda, like most others on the coast of Co- 
romandel, is a square, of which the gateways projecting beyond the 
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1752 walls, flank tlie angles : the Freiicli liad 70 Europeans, 200 Sepoys, 
and tlii’ee pieces of cannon in tke i)lace. The attack began the next 
morning at clay-break, from two pieces of battering cannon, which 
fired from embrasures cut through the wall of brick house ; tbie 
shock soon brought down the wall, and left the artillery-men for 
some time exposed ; but a large body of Sepoys being ordered to keep 
a constant fire on the parapet, the enemy were very cautious in 
making use either of their small arms or cannon. Some time after 
one of the English guns burst, and killed three Europeans, and 
wounded captain Dalton ; the breach nevertheless was made practi- 
cable by four in the afternoon, when it was deterifiined to storm the 
breach and escalade the walls at the same time. The enemy seeing 
the preparations for the assault, were discouraged, and beat the 
chamade. The Sepoys mistaking this signal of surrender for a de- 
fiance, fired a volley, which killed the diummer, and then giving a 
shout, ran to plant the colours on the breach. This motion was so 
rapid and unexpected, that they got to the top of it before any of the 
English officers were able to come up and inform them of their mis- 
take, which they were unluckily confirmed in by the behaviour of 
some of the garrison, who drew up as fast as they could to defend 
themselves. A body of Europeans immediately marched after them, 
with orders to repress their violences, even by firing upon them, if 
necessary ; but they did not arrive before the Sepoys had killed several 
of the garrison, and struck such a terror that 15 Frenchmen jumped 
over the walls into the Coleroon, where they were drowned. The 
rest surrendered to the Europeans, whose presence preserved them 
from another risque equal to that which they had just escaped ; for 
the Morattoes, seeing the Sepoys in motion, imagined that they would 
carry off all the plunder of the place ; and resolving to have sTsbare 
of it themselves, tliey mounted and galloped up sword in hand to th e 
breach : and several of them even rode up to the top of it. The 
enemy's army on the island were vspectators of the whole attack, and 
fired, to very little effect, a great number of random shot at the village 
in which the English were posted. 

'■-i-By the reduction Pitehandah, the enemy communications with 
the t^^he.ncrtb.Qf the-Ookroon were intirely cut oft’, and their 
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Indian camp became again exposed to a cannonade. The dread of I 
this, and of the many other distresses which straitened the^army more 
closely every day, ^etermined the greatest part of Chunda-sahebs 
officers to quit his service ; and they went in a body and informed 
him of this resolution. He Ixeai'd it with great temper, and instead 
of reproaching them for deserting him, said, that if they had not pre- 
vented him, he slioiild of himself have proposed what they desired ; 
that although he was not able to discharge the whole of their arrears, 
they might be assured he would punctually acquit himself of all his 
obligations whensoever his better fortune should return ; and, as a 
proof of his sincerity, he offered to deliver up to them the greatest part 
of Ms elephants, camels, horses, and other military effects, which they 
received at a valuation in part of what he was indebted to them. 

The next da}’' these officers sent messengers to the confederates, 
some offering to take service, others desiring to pass through their 
posts : but the Indian alj.ies, who had for some time regarded the 
whole of the enemy’s baggage as a booty which could not escape 
them, hesitated to comply with their request ; and the Morattoes 
particularly, who scarcely rate the life of a man at the value of his 
txmban, were averse to the granting of any terms which might hinder 
them from exerting their sabres to get the spoil, being persuaded 
that, if hostilities were carried on to extremity, their activity would 
acquire much the larger share of it. The English frustrated these 
cruel intentions, by determining to give their own passports, if the 
rest of the allies persisted in refusing; upon which they consented to 
give theirs likewise. 

mm"-'"''-'"' ■■■ ■ ■■ 

Accordingly flags were planted on the banks of the Oaveri and 
Coleroon, as a signal to the enemy’s troops that they might pass over 
in security. Two thousand of Chunda-saheb’s best horse, and 1500 
Sepoys, joined captain Clive at Saiaiavaram ; others went to the My- 
soreans ; very few to the Nabob : the troops of Morawar and Madura, 
and other independent bodies, returned into their own countries. On 
the 4th day not a tent was standing in the island f and there remained 
with Chimda-salieb no more than 2000 horse and 8000 foot, who 

took 
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1752 took shelter in the pagoda of Seringliam : amongst the foot were 
1000 Rajpoots who, from a motive of religion, undertook to defend 
the inward temples against all intruders. The French battalion, 
with 2000 Sepoys, shut themselves up in Jumbakistna, giving out, 
as is the custom of that nation, that they intended to defend them- 
selves to the last extremity. They preferred this to the other pagoda, 
because its outward wall was in a better condition, and its smaller 
extent better proportioned to the number of their troops. 

The artillery of Tritchinopoly and the allied army furnishing no 
more than three pieces of battering cannon, a- train was ordered 
from Devi Cotah ; and to lose no opportunity of increasing the 
enemy’s distresses before it arrived, major Lawrence on the 18th of 
May, the same day that the French withdrew into the pagoda, 
quitted his post at Chuckly-poUam, and encamping opposite to it 
on the island, immediately threw up an entrenchment from one 
river to the other : at the same time Monack-jee with the Tan- 
jorines moving from the' eastward, took 'possession of Chuckly-pol- 
1am ; and the army at Samiavaram quitting that post, encamped 
along the northern bank of the Coleroon. The Mysoreans re- 
mained, as before, to the west of the city. 

But although the obstacles which now surrounded the enemy were 
diiScult to be overcome, they were not absolutely insurmountable. The 
troops in Jumbakistna outnumbered those in the major’s camp two to 
one, and both the rivers swelling often at this season of the year, 
Mr. Law might force his way through it before any succours could 
come from the main land : if successful in this attempt, he might, as 
soon as the rivers began to fall, cross the Caveri at some pass %;ther to^ 
the eastward, before captain Olive’s division would be able to pass the 
Coleroon, as this being the deeper channel, does not become fordable 
again so soon as the other : he might then byjiasty marches make his ^ 
way good to Karical, harassed indeed in his rout by Mysoreans and 
Morattoes, who, unsupported by the English troops, w'ould probably 
make few vigorous’efforts against a compact body of European infantry 
provided with a well-appointed train of artillery : but such a plan im- 
plied m optidh of 'difficulties not^to be expected from troops dispirited 
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by ill success, and commanded by officers of no great talents; nor 
does it appear that the French ever entertained any thoughts of cany- 
ino- it into execution. They flattered themselves in then iiresoue 
councils, that Mr.'^D’Auteuil would make his way good into the 
island, notwithstanding this attempt was now become more difficult 
than ever ; and they hoped, with the supplies he was brinpng,^ to 
protract the defence of the pagoda to the end of June, at which time 
ships-were expected at Pondicherry with a considerable reinforcement 
of troops from France ; however, for fear of the worst, Mr. Law dc- 
termined to take such measures as he thought would place the person 
of Chunda-saheb out of danger. 

Deserters informing the EngHsh bow much the enemy’s future 
resolutions depended on the arrival of Mr.^ D’Auteuil’s convoy, it 
was determined to make another attempt against that reinfor^men 
but as it was reported that they were in possession of all thetorti- 
fications at Vol-condah, it was thought necessary, if possible, to bring 
the o-overnor over to the ^Nabob’s interest A letter was written to 
him'full of promises : the man changing sides with fortune, answere , 
that although he had permitted Mr. D’Auteuil to take up his quar- 
ters in the pettah, he had not suffered him to take possession eittier ot 
the stone fort, or the fortifications of the rock ; and that if any 
troops were sent to attack the French, he would assist to destmy 
them. About the- same time Mr. D’Auteuil, pressed by the repeated 
eoUidtations of Mr. Law, quitted Vol-condah, and to conc^ some 
other plan gave out that he intended to retake the fort of Uta^r. 
Such an opportunity of attacking him was more to be rehed on t^n 
the promises of the governor, and captain Clive marched -against im, 

- witboToi delay. 

He left a strong garrison in Pitchandah, and in his camp a niim- 
ber of troops sufficient by weU contrived dispositions, to prevent Mr. 
Law from suspecting i:he absence of the force ^ 

which consisted of 100 Europeans,- 1000 Sepoys, and 2000 tattoe 
horse, with six field pieces. They set out on the 27th ot mj rn 
the evening, and arrived before morning at Utatoor, where they shu 
themselves up in the fort aU that day and the ensuing mg , im . opes 
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1752 tkat Mr. D'Auteuil wotild inadvertently come near enough to give 
an opportunity of falling npon him on the plain before lie could 
regain Vol-condah, He did indeed advance within vSeven miles of 
Utatoor ; but either from some rumour, or suspicion, his courage 
failed him on a sudden, and he took the resolution of returning in 
great haste to the place from whence he came. Captain Clive was 
no sooner informed of his retreat than he set out in pursuit of him, 
and early in the morning sent the Morattoes before, instructing 
them to keep their main body out of sight, and to endeavour to 
harrass and retard the enemy’s march with small parties, such as 
might be mistaken for detachments sent only in quest of plunder, and 
prevent them from suspecting any thing more. Some of them came 
up with the enemy in the afternoon, within a league of Vol-condah, 
and amused Mr. D’Anteuil so well, that he, hoping to entice them 
within reach of his lire, wasted some time in making evdlntions ; but 
greater numbers coming in sight, he began to suspect the stratagem, 
and forming his men in a /jolumn with two field pieces in front, re«- 
treated. By this time the whole body of iSorattoes came np and ho- 
vered round him until he reached Vol-condah, where he drew up 
between the mud wall of the pettah and the river Valairu, which 
was ahnost dry. Soon after the Sepoys, who formed the van of the 
English column, appeared outmarching the Europeans at a great 
rate ; 600 of them had, in the enemy’s service, stormed the breaches 
at the assault of Arcot, and having since that time been employed in 
the English service in several actions under the command of captain 
Olive, entertained no*^ small opinion of their own prowess when 
supported by a body of Europeans. These men no sooner came 
within cannon-shot of the enemy, than they ran precipit^ely to, 
attack them, without regarding any order. They received the fire 
of the enemy’s cannon, and musketry, which killed many of them, 
but did not check the rest from rushing on to the push of bayonet 
The Morattoes, animated by such an example, galloped across the 
river, and charging the flanks, increased the confusion, which the 
&poys had made in the center. The attack was two general and 
impetuous to be long resisted, and the enemy retired hastily through 
‘ ' , the 
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the banier into the pettah, where they began to make resistance again 
by firing over the mud wall. By this time the Europeans came up, 
and assaulting the^bamer, soon forced their way and put the enemy 
to flight a second tiine, who now ran to take shelter in the stone fort, 
where the governor, according to his promise, shut the gate ; but 
some of them getting over the walls with scaling ladders, in an un- 
guarded part, opened the gate, in spite of the gamson, and let in 
their fellow fugitives. This passed whilst the English troops, cau- 
tious of dispersing in a place they were not acquainted with, were 
forming to follow them in order, and soon after the field pieces began 
to fire upon the gate, whilst the musketry under shelter, of the houses 
deterred the enemy fi'oin appearing on the ramparts. Mr. D'Anteuil 
therefore, as the last resource, attempted to get into the fortifications 
of the adjacent rock; but the governor, who was there in person, 
sent him word, that if he persisted in using any violence ho would 
fire into the fort. In this perplexity, which the night increased, he 
consulted his officers, who unanimously agreed to surrender. The 
white flag was hung out, and the terms were soon settled. It was 
agreed, that the deserters should be pardoned, that the French com- 
missioned officers should not serve against the Nabob for 12 montlis, 
and the private men remain prisoners of war at his discretion. The 
whole party consisted of 100 Europeans, of which S5 were English 
deserters, 400 Sepoys, and 340 horse* Their artillery was only three 
pieces of cannon, but there was found in the pettah three large 
magazines, which, besides a variety of other military stores, con- 
tained 800 barrels of gum-powder and 3000 muskets. It was known 
that Mr. D Auteuil had with him a large sum of money, but he se- 
creted •,great part of it amongst his own baggage, which he was pei'- 
mitted to carry away without examination : the troops on both sides 
embezzled part of the remainder: so that only 50,000 rupees were 
regularly taken possesion of for the use of the captors ; whose booty, 
exclusive of the military stores, which were reserved for the Company, 
amounted to 10,000 pounds sterling : the horsemen and Sepoys were, 
as usual, disarmed and set at liberty, aUd captain Clive returned to his 
camp with the rest of the prisoners. 
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The French at Jumbakistna were apprized of the march of the 
troops to intercept Mr. D’Auteuil, and had before received from 
him such a description of the difficulties which obstructed his passage 
as destroyed the hopes they had too fondly entertained of this resource ; 
their provisions likewise began to fail. The straits to which they 
were reduced had for sometime been foreseen by Chunda-saheb, and 
he had often represented to Mr, Law the necessity of making a 
vigorous effort to extricate thenfselves ; but finding that his remon- 
strances were not heeded, the usual steadiness of his mind began to 
fail him, and he gave way to an anxiety, which increasing with the 
prospect of his distresses, greatly impaired his health. At the same 
time Mr. Law was not a little sollicitous about the safety of a person 
of such great importance, whom his own irresolute conduct had 
brought into the dangers which now surrounded him. He thought, 
And perhaps justly, that if Chunda-saheb should be obliged to surrender^ 
the Nabob would never agree to spare the life of his rival ; and from the 
prejudices of national animosity, he concluded that if the English got 
him into their power, they would not with-hold him from the 
Nabob's resentment : he therefore suggested to his ally the necessity 
of attempting to make his escape, by bribing some chief of the con- 
federate army to permit him to pass through his quarters. Chunda- 
saheb, sensible of his desperate situation, consented to try this despei^ate 
remedy, forced by the severity of his fate to make an option on which 
his life depended, when every choice presented almost equal danger. 
The Nabob was out of the question ; the Mysoreans he knew would 
make use of him as a means to oblige the Nabob to fulfil the agi^ee- 
ments he had made with them, and the Morattoes would sell him to 
the highest bidder of the two : the Polygars were not strong enough, 
nor were their troops situated conveniently to fiivour his escape. 
There remained the Tanjorines ; these had formerly received in- 
juries from Chunda-saheb, and more lately had seen their capital 
.besieged by him ; so that had their troops been commanded by the 
king in person, it would have been as absurd to repose a confidence in 
them as in any other of tlie allies ; but it was known that their ge- 
fierai Monack-jee was at open variance with the prime minister, 

who 
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who had on a.U occasions p.i'evented the king from distinguishing lu.m 
with those marks of gratitude his mi.litary services deserved. It was ' 
therefore thought not impracticable to separate the interests of the 
general from those ^f his sovereign ; and this feeble gliinnioring ray 
of hope was followed, only because no other presented itself 

Monack"jee received the overture, and carried on the correspon- 
dence with so much address and seeming complacence, as induced 
Mr. Law and Chunda-saheb to think they had gained him over to 
their interest : a large sum of money was paid, and much more, with 
every other advantage he thought proper to stipulate, promised : but 
the hour Chunda-Saheb was to deliver himself into his hands was 
not fixed, when on the 31st of May the battering cannon arrived 
from Devi Cotah, and Mr. Law received a summons to surrender at 
discretion. Monack-jee now acting as a friend, sent at the same 
time a message advising Ohunda-saheb to come over to him that very 
night, since, if he delayed to make his escape befoi'e the English ad- 
vanced nearer the pagodas, which they were preparing to hatter, his 
passage to Chuckly-polIaSi. would afterwards be sul>ject to infinite 
risques. 

In order therefore to prevent the English from taking any sus- 
picions of this important resolution before it was carried into effect, 
Mr. Law, not unsagaciously, made use of the highest spirit of rodo- 
montade in his answer to major Lawrence. He talked of defending 
the pagoda until the last extremity, unless he was permitted to march 
away with all the troops under his command wherever he pleased ; 
insisting likewise, that no search should be made after any person 
under his colours. On these conditions he was willing to deliver up 
one half of his artillery. 

As soon as it was night, Mr. Law himself repaired privately to 
Monack-jee’s quaiiers, whore, amongst other precautions, he de- 
manded, that a considerable host^e should be delivered before 
Chunda-saheb put himself into Monack-jee's power. To this the 
Tanjorine answered with great calmneM, that if any intentions of 
treachery wei^e enteii^ained, no hostage would be a check to them ; 
and that by giving one, the secret would be divulged, and the escape 
rendered impracticable. He, however, took an oath, the most 
. ' * sacred 
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1752 sacred of all to an Indian soldier, on his sabre and poniard, wishing 
they might be turned to his own destruction if he failed in his en- 
gagements, which were to send away Ohunda-saheb as soon as he came 
into his quarters, with an escort of horse, to the Ffench settlement of 
KaricaL At the same time a Tanjorine officer assured Mr. Law that 
he was appointed to command the escort, and shewed the pallankin 
and other preparations which were intended for the journey. Mr. 
Law and the officer then repaired to a choultry, were Chunda-saheh 
himself, with a few attendants, waited the result of the conference. 
As soon as he had heard it related, he proceeded with the Tanjorine 
to Monack-jee’s quarters, where, instead of the escort he expected, 
he was met by a guard patroling for him, who carried him with 
violence into a tent, where they immediately put him into irons. 

The news was instantly communicated to the Nabob, the Myso- 
rean and Morattoe, and kept them up all night debating on the fate 
of the prisoner. The next morning they repaired together with Mo- 
nack-jee to major Lawrence’s tent, in wl¥)se presence they held a 
council Each of them insisted that Ohunda-saheb ought to be de- 
livered to himself, supporting the demand with the superior im- 
portance each thought he bore in the general cause ; but Monack- 
jee firmly refused to give his prize out of his own hands. The 
major had hitheito remained silent, but finding that the dissention was 
irreconcileable, proposed that the English should have the care of him, 
and keep him in one of their settlements. They were all of them 
averse to this scheme, and broke up the conference without coming to 
any resolution : the three competitors in high indignation against one 
another, and against Monack-jee, who had moreover the morbification 
of seeing that the treachery he had committed was so far frona- being 
acknowledged as a service rendered to the general cause, that the My- 
sorean, the Morattoe, and perhaps the Nabob himself, wished in the 
bottom of their hearts that Ohunda-saheb had^^not been taken, since 
they had not the disposal of him in their own power. 

; Immediately after the conference, major Lawrence sent another 
summons to Mi\ Law, more peremptory than the former : for a de- 

cisiire ■rtfiW'er W4s demimded before noon the next day ; after which 
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his flags of truce would be fired upon ; and if the batteries once 
began to play, it was declared that every man in the pagoda should 
be put to the swor^. 

He had already been informd of the tate of his alty, and had heard 
a rumour of the defeat at Vol-condah, but this he did not entirely 
give credit to ; when convinced of it by the report of one of his own 
officers who had seen Mr. D’Auteuil in the English camp, he desired 
a personal conference with jpajor Lawrence, which, after several 
messages, was agreed to be held the next day. 

He began, by asserting that the peace which existed between the 
two crowns, entitled him to expect from the English every mark of 
consideration for the French troops, since they were now left un- 
connected with any powers contending in the Carnatic, by the dis- 
persion of Chunda-saheb’s army, and the imprisonment of its leader ; 
he therefore expected that the English would, instead of acting as 
enemies, contribute as allies to facilitate the retreat of his army into 
the French settlements. "'Major Lawrence replied, that he acted in 
the conference only as the interpreter of the Nabob’s intentions, 
with whom the English were in close alliance ; and as a justification 
of the Nabob’s conduct, produced a letter in which Mr. Dupleix 
had declared that he would never cease to pursue him whilst a single 
Frenchman remained in India. 

After several other altercations, which produced little change in 
the terms first proposed, the capitulation was signed. It was agreed 
that the pagoda of Jumbakistna should be delivered up, with all the 
guns, stores, and ammunition ; that the officers should give their 
parole not to serve against the Nabob or his allies ; that the private 
men of the, battalion, Europeans, Ooffrees and Topasses, should re- 
main prisoners "; and thai the deserters should be pardoned. 

The troops with.t^ljtein Clive ."w^e then ordered to rejoin the 
majeafs di'yision, and.^e break of day, captain 

Dalton marched "with 250 chosen men, w;ho halted, beating their 
drums at an' abandoned out-post "^Sfithih pistol-shot of the walls of 
Jumbakistna, wMlst the major remained not far off -with the rest of 
the troops, drawn up ready to prevent the effect of any treachery ; 
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1752 but none was intended : for Mr. Law soon came out with some of 
— r-^his ofEcers, and conducted the detachment into the pagoda, where 
they formed with their backs to the gate, opp(jpite to the French 
troops, who immediately flung down their arms in a heap, and sur- 
rendered prisoners. The whole consisted of 35 commission officers, 
725 battalion men bearing arms, besides 60 sick and wounded in the 
hospital, and 2000 Sepoys : their artillery were four 13 inch mortars, 
8 cohorns, 2 petards, 31 pieces of cannon, of which 11 were for 
battering, mostly 18 pounders, and the rest field pieces : they had 
likewise a great quantity of ammunition, stores ^and cai-riages of all 
sorts in very good condition. The pagoda of Seiingham was soon 
after delivered up, and the horse and foot who had taken refuge in 
it suffered to pass away without molestation ; but the 1000 Rajpoots 
refused to quit the temple, and threatened their victors to cut them 
to pieces if they offered to enter within the third wall : the English, 
in admiration of their enthusiasm, promised to give them no occasion 
of offence. ^ 

Thus was this formidable army, whose numbers two months before 
were nearly equal to the confederates, reduced, without a battle, more 
effectually than it probably could have been by what is generally 
esteemed a total defeat in the field. The soldier who regards his 
profession as a science, will discover examples worthy of his meditation, 
both in the absurdity of the enemy’s choice of their situation, and in 
the advantages which were taken of it. It is indeed difficult to de- 
termine whether the English conducted themselves with moi*e ability 
and spirit, or the French with more irresolution and ignorance, after 
major Lawrence and captain Olive arrived at Tiitchinopoly. 

. StiD. the fate of Chunda-saheb remained to be decided befor^ihe suc- 
cess of this day could be deemed complete. The anxiety which Mo- 
nack-jee carried away from the conference in major Lawrence’s tent was 
encreased every jiour by the messages and proposals he received. The 
Mysorean promised money, the Nabob threatened resentment, and Mo- 
rari-row, more plainly, that he would pay him a visit at the head of 
600Q horse. Terrified at the commotions which would inevitably fol- 
low, if he, gave the preference to any one of the competitors he saw no 
method of finishing the contest but by putting an end to the life of his 
§ . prisoner ; 
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prisoner ; liowever, as the major had. expre>ssed a desire that the Eng- 
lish, might liave him. in their possession, he thought it necessary to 
know wliether they >serioTisly expected this deference, and accordingly, 
on the same rnoi\ing tliat the pagoda surrendered, went to the 



major ; with whom ho had a conference which convinced him that 
the English vroro his friends, and that they were resolved not to in- 
terfere any farfc])or in the dispute. He therefore immediately oix his 
return to Ohuckl^^-pollam put his design into execution, by ordering 
the head of Chnnda-saheb to be struck off 

The executioner of this deed wbm a Pitan, one of Monack-jee’s re- 
tinue, reserved for such purposes. He found the unfoit unate victim 
an aged man, stretched on the ground, from whence the infirmities 
of sickness rendered him unable to rear himself. The aspect and 
abrupt intrusion of the assassin instantly suggested to Ohunda-saheb 
the eiTand on which he was sent. He waved his hand, and desired 
to speak to Monack-jee before he died, saying, that he had something 
of great importance to communicate to him : but the man of blood 
giving no heed to his words, proceeded to his work, and after stab- 
bing him to the heart, severed his head from his body. 

The head was immediately sent into Tritchinopoly to the Nabob, 
who now for the first time saw the face of his rival. After he had 
gi'atified his courtiers with a sight of it, they tied it to the neck of a 
camel, and in this manner it was carried five times round the walls 
of the city, attended by a hundred thousand spectators, insulting it 
with all the obscene and indecent invectives peculiar to the manners 
of Indostan. It was afterwards carefully packed up in a box, and 
delivered to an escort, who gave out that they were to carry it to be 
viewed 4i»y the Great Mogul at Delhi p a practice generally observed 
to heighten the reputation of the successful cause : but there is no 
reason to believe that it was ever carried out of the Carnatic. 

Such was the unfortraiate and ignominious end of this man. The 
many examples of a similar fate, -vs^iich aTe perpetually produced by 
the contests of ambition in this unsettled empire, have established a 
proverb, that fortune is a throne ; and therefore he who falls in such 
contests is only reckoned unfortunate, without having the odium of 
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1752 rebellion or treachery charged on his memory, unless he opposes the 
sovereign, of sovereigns, the Great Mogul ; all the rest is reckoned 
the common course of politics ; for there is scai’cely throughout the 
empire a Nahoh, who has not an open or la£ent competitor. It 
therefore only remains to speak of the private character of Chunda- 
saheh, in which he is generally acknowledged to have been a brave, 
benevolent, humane and genetous man, as princes go in Indostan. 
His military abilities were much greater than are commonly found 
in the generals of India, insomuch that if he had an absolute com- 
mand over the French troops, it is believed he would not have com- 
mitted the mistakes Avhich brought on his catastl'ophe, and the total 
reduction of Ms army. 

But signal as these successes were, they were so far from being the 
means of restoring tranquillity to the Carnatic, that in the very prin- 
ciples which produced them were intermixed the seeds of another 
more dangerous and obstinate war : and tMs the Nabob had the an- 
guish to know, whilst he was giving the demonstrations of joy ex- 
pected from Mm on successes which appealed so decisive. 


End of the Thied Book. 



'POIJR hxnxdreci of the French prisoners were sent under an 
^ escort to Fort St. David ; and tlie i*est, together -with the 
artillery and stoi‘es taken at Jnmbakistna, were carried into 
Tritchinopoly : afte^ these and some other necessary dispositions were 
made, major Lawrence represented to the Nabob the necessity of his 
marching without delay at the head of the confederate army into the 
Caxmatic, where it was not to be doubted that the reputation of 
their late successes would contribute greatly to reduce such for- 
tresses as were in the interest of Ohunda-saheb, and facilitate the esta- 
blishment of his government over the province, from which he had 
hitherto received neither ^‘eveimes nor assistance. The Nabob ac- 
quiesced in this advice, but continued for several days to shew an 
unaccountable backwardness, as often as he was pressed to put it into 
execution. The inconsistency of this conduct perplexed all but the 
very few who were acquainted with the cause ; and the English had 
no conception of the difficulties which with-held him, when, to their 
very great astonishment, the Mysorean explained the mystery, by 
refusing to march until the city of Tritchinopoly with ail its depen- 
dencies was delivered up to him ; for such was the price he had 
stipulated with the Nabob for his assistance. 

They had both, for every reason, agreed to keep this important 
article a'«»profound secret ; but the Mysorean had either not been 
able to conceal it from the sagacity of his subsidiary the Morattoe, or 
perhaps had made the agreement by his advice. It is certain that 
the Morattoe had all along projected to turn it to his own advantage 
at a proper occasion : exeepting pindpal®, and their immediate 
secretaries, not a man in the province'', had any idea of il. Great 
therefore was the general surpriis© and anxiety when it wm made 
public. 
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1752 Tlie Nabob finding dissimulation no longer of any service, confessed 
the truth when niapr Lawrence demanded an explanation of it ; pro- 
testing that his extreme distress alone had extorted a promise from 
him, which the Mysorean himself might very welt know was totally 
out of his power to perform. Tritohinopoly, he said, was the Great 
Mogufs, and himself only a viceroy, appointed to govern it during the 
pleasure of that great pxdnce : that the resigning of this important 
place to the government of an Indian king, would involve both him- 
self and the English in continual wars with the whole Mogul empire. 
In short, firmly resolved at all events not to part with the place, lie 
proposed to amuse the regent with a further pronfise of delivering it 
up within two months ; in which time ho hoped, by collecting the 
large aiTears due from the Arcot province, to repay the expences 
which the Mysoreans had incurred by assisting him. As a palliative 
for the present, he meant to give up the fort of Madura with its de- 
pendencies, which include a very large district. These terms he 
thought a full and ample recompence for all that the regent had 
done for him, more especially as the redfhetion of Chunda-saheb’s 
power had been an essential advantage to the interests of the My- 
soreans as well as to his own. Major Lawrence, whose power was 
confined to the operations of the field, waited for instructions from 
the presidency, who received at the same time applications from both 
parties, setting foi'th, as usual, the subject in a very different manner. 
They prudently determined not to interfere in the dispute, unless vio- 
lence should be used against the Nabob ; and professing great friend- 
ship to the Mysorean, they strenuously reco mmended to both parties 
an amicable adjustment of their differences. 

But these differences continued with gi'eat warmth ; and iryfehe long 
debate on this subject, Morari-row conducted himself with so much 
seeming impartiality, that he was chosen, with equal confidence on 
both sides, to be the mediator between then?^ ; and the time being 
fixed for the conference, he came one evening into the city in gi*eat 
state, accompanied by two commissaries deputed by the regent : they 
proceeded to the Nabob's palace, where captain Dalton, as com- 
mander of the English garrison, was present. 
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The iisoal ceremonies Tbeing over, the Morattoe with great delibera- 
tion and propriety cnnineratccl the many obligatioihs which tl)c Nabob 
owed to the regent, lie painted in lively colours the distressful state 
of his afliub’s, tlic regent generously undertook liis cause; at 

whicli time, a-lthougli nominal lord of a country extending from the 
river Penimr to Cape Oomeriin lio reallj?" posssessed no more of tliis 
great dominion than the ground inclosed by tlio walls of Tritchinopolj^ 
where ho was closely besieged by a much superior and implaenble 
enemy. He ajjpcaled to tine Nabob for the truth of what he asserted, 
and then demanded in form the delivery of the city and territory of 
Tritchinopoly, in sonsequence of the solemn agreement he had made 
•witli the Mysorean, which he produced signed and sealed. 

The Nabob, wdio expected this harrangue, acknowledged tlie fa- 
vours he had received, and said, that he was resolved to fulfil his 
engagements : but that being at this time in possession of no other 
considerable fortified towm, it was impossible to remove his family, 
which was very large, i^itil he had, by reducing the Arcot province 
got a place proper for their reception : he therefore demanded a 
reKSpite of t^vo months, at tlxe expiration of which he promised to send 
orders to his brother-in-law to deliver up the The Morattoe 

highly commended this resolution ; and after some other vague dis- 
course, ho signified an inclination to speak to him in private, and 
desired the commissaries to withdraw. As soon as they and the rest 
of the audience, excepting* captain Dalton, were retired, changing his 
countenance from the solemnity of a negoeiator Juo the smile of a 
courtier, he told the Nabob, that he believed him endowed with too 
much sense to mind what he liacl said before those two stupid fellows, 
meaning the commissaries : you must likewise, said lie, think that I 
have too much discernment to believe you, have any intention of ful- 
filling the promise you have now made. How could you answer to 
the Great Mogul, the ^ying up so considerable a part of his dominion 
to such, insignificant people : it .would he the highest absurdity to 
think of it. These you may be assured , are-, my reaJ, sentiments, what- 
ever my private interest may induce, mo to say to the contrary in 
public. The Nabob was not a little delighted to find him in this 

disposition ; 
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dispo,.4tion ; for ii \yas Ids resentment more than the regent's tliat 
he dreaded ; and immediately made him a preseTit of a draught on 
his tr .astiry for 50,000 rupees, promising imich more if he would re- 
concile matters, and divert the regent from insistin|' on the letter of 
the treaty. This the other assured him he would do, though nothing 
was farther from his intentions. He was in reality the most improper 
person that could have been chosen to adjust the diffex^ence. His 
views were, first by ingratiating himself with the Nabob, to persuade 
him to admit a large body of Morattoes into the city as the best means 
of deceiving the regent into a belief that he really intended to give it 
up according to his promise ; and these militaiy umpires would have 
been instructed to seisie on any opportunity that might offer of sedu- 
cing or ovei'powering the rest of the gaiTisoii ; and if this iniquitous 
scheme succeeded, he intended to keep possession of the city, which 
he had fomieidy governed, for himself. If there should be no open- 
ing for this plan, be determined to protract the dispute as long as 
possible by negociations, during which he was sure of being kept in 
pay by the Mysorean, and did not doubt of leaving the address to get 
considerable presents from the Nabob. When this double dealing 
should be exhausted, he purposed to make the Mysorean declare war, 
knowing that lie had too great an opinion of the Morattoes to cai*ry 
it on without continuing them in his service. 

The apprehensions of an immediate rupture obliged the English 
troops, who had px’oceeded on the 16tli of June as far as Utatoor, to 
retxii’n on the 18th to Tritchinopoly ; for the Mysorean had even 
threatened to attack the Nabob, if he offered to march out of the 
city in order to join his European allies, as he had promised. Their 
appearance, more than their remonstrances, produced an accommo- 
dation for the present. The Nabob made over to the regent4he re- 
venues of the island of Seringham, and of several other districts, im- 
powering him to collect them himself; px'omised again to deliver up 
Tritchinopoly at the end «of two months ; and in the mean time 
agreed to receive 700 men, provided they were not Morattoes, into 
the city. On these conditions the Mysorean agreed to assist him 
with all his force to reduce the Arcot province. Neither side gave 
to the other, but both expected advantages by gaining 
4 time. 
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time. The Nabob knew that an immediate declaration of war, would 1752 
efiectually stop the progress of liis aiaiis in the Carnatic, 'wliere he 
hoped to gain smnc signal advantage, wliilst the regent delayed to 
commence hostiliRes against him ; and the regent wished for nothing 
so niueli as the departure of the Nabob and the English battalion, 
that he might carry on his sclienies to surprize Tritchiuopoly, wdiicli 
he knew their presence would render iiiefiectual. Tlie excuses he 
made, when pressed to march, sufficiently explained his intentions ; 
and to frustrate tliem, 200 Europeans with 1500 Sepoys were placed 
in. garrison in the city, under the command of captain Dalton, who 
was instructed to take every precaution against a surprize. 

The battalion, now reduced to 500 men, together with 2500 Se- 
poys, began their march on the 28th of June, accompanied by the 
Nabob at the head of 2000 horse : these, with about the same num- 
ber of Peons left in Tritchinopoly, were all the force he commanded, 
for none of the numerous allies, whom he saw acting in his service a 
few days before, remained with him. The Tanjorines had rendered 
too great services to be refused the permission of returning home ; and 
the troops of the Polygars were not obliged to act out of the districts 
of Tritchinopoly. The Mysoreans and .Morattoes remained in their 
encampment to the west of the city, placing a detacbment in Sering- 
ham Pagoda, of which the Nabob had permitted them to take 
possession. 

The weakness to which the Nabob's force was reduced by this fatal 
contest, and the apprehension of stiH worse consequences from it, de- 
stroyed the hopes which the English had entertained a few days 
before, of carrying his arms in triumph against Velore or Gingee. 

Their late success, instead of inspiring exultation, served only to im- 
bitter Ae sense of their incapacity to reap any advantage from it. 

They marched away more with the sullenness of men defeated, than 
with the alacrity of troops flushed with victory ; and proceeding with- 
out any regular plan for their future operations, they followed the 
high road until they came to Vol-condah. 

Here they halted for some days, whilst the Nabob negociated with 
the governor, who refused to deliver up his fort, but took the oath of 
allegiance, and paying 80,000 rupees as a consideration for the aiTears 
- ' that 
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1752 tliat were due from him, gave sectirity for the punctual discharge of 
■— the revenues of his district in future. 

From heuce the Nabob detached his brother Abdullwahab Khan 
with 1000 horse to Arcot, appoiEting him his llenteiiant of the coun- 
tries to the north of the river Paliar ; and the rest of the army marcli- 
ii 3 g by Verdachelmn, proceeded to Trivadi, where they arrived on 
the 6th of J uly, and found a garrison of French Sepoys in the pagoda-, 
who surrendered on the first summons. The troops then encamped 
in the neighbourhood, and major Lawrence leaving the command to 
captain Gingen, went for the recovery of his health into Fort St. 
David. This place was no longer the seat of the ^‘presideiicy, which, 
by orders from England, had been removed, two months before, to 
its ancient residence at Madrass. 

The death of Chrinda-saheb, and the capture of Seringham, struck 
the inhabitants of Pondicherry with the deepest consternation ; for 
excepting those who received advantages from their employments in 
the war, few had ever approved of the ambitious views of their go- 
vernor, and fewer were personally attached^jO him. The haughtiness 
and arrogance of Ms spirit disgusted all who approached him ; he 
exhibifed on all occasions tfie oriental pomp, and marks of distinction, 
which he assumed as the Great Mogul’s viceroy in the countries 
south of the Kristna : insomuch tliat he had more than o.nce obliged 
his own countrymen to submit to the humiliation of paying him ho- 
mage on their knees. This domineering insolence had created him 
many enemies, who, with a spirit of malice common to violent pre- 
judices, were not sorry to find their own sense of his romantic schemes 
justified by the late signal disasters, which they hoped would deter 
him fi‘om prosecuting them any farther. But they did not know the 
man : difficulties and disappointments, instead of depressing Mm, only 
suggested the necessity of exerting himself with mox'e vigour. A.iid 
indeed his plan of gaining vast acquisitions in the Deccin had been 
laid with so much sagacity, that the successes (Tf his arms to the nortli- 
w-arcl already ballanced the disgTace they had suffered at Sering- 
hmi* 

the month of February of the preceeding year, Sakbat-jing the 
neir Soil»h> with ^ the French troops under the command of Busay, 

quitted 
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quitted the country of Cudapali whei'O the unfortunate Murzafa-jing 1/52 
had been killed. On the 1 5tli of March they came to Canoul, the 
capital of the P:Han Nabob by whose hand that prince was slain, 

..and it was determined that the city should atone for the treachery 
and rebellion of its Lord. The place was originally well fortified ; 
but since it had been in the possession of Pitans, these people, as 
avaricious as they are brave, had suffered the defences both of the 
town and its citadel to fall to decay ; and the river which runs close 
to the city, had lately carried away 200 yards of the wall ; there were 
4000 Pitans in tlie place, who attempted to defend this entrance ; 
but not accustomed to the fire of field pieces, were easily put to flight : 
they retired into the castle, several pai'ts of which were likewise in 
ruins ; and the French troops, animated by their success, and led by 
Mr. Kirjean, a nephew of Mr. Dupleix, stormed it, with great viva- 
city, where the breaches were most practicable ; by which time the 
army of Salahat-jing came up, and assisted with good will in putting 
all the garrison to the sword ; many of the inhabitants were likewise 
massacred. The wife of flie late Nabob and her two sons were made 
prisoners. 

The French doubtless intended, by the unmerciful slaughter which 
they made at the taking of this city, to spread early the terror of 
their arms, through the countries in which they were going to esta- 
blish themselves, where no European force had ever before appeared 
and in order to raise an opinion of their good faith and justice, equal 
to the reputation of their prowess, Mr. Bussy, immediately after 
Oanoul was taken, obliged Salabat-jing to settle the fortune of Sad- 
oudin Khan, the infant son of Murzafa-jing, their late ally and Sou- 
bah. He received the investiture of the government of Adoni, which 
had been the patrimony of his father, and as a just reparation for the 
treachery that caused his death, the territory of the Nabob of Cudapah, 
who planned the consjgiracy, and of Canoul, by whose arm he fell, 
were added to the sovereignty of the young prince, which by the 
French accounts produced all together an annual revenue of near a 
million of pounds sterling. An example of generosity, which, if true, 
could not fail to raise admiration in a country, where the merits of 
the father are so seldom of advantage to the distresses of the sob, 
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The army then crossed the Kristna, between whid) and Gol-condah 
were posted 25000 Morattoes, employed by Gazy-o-diii Khan, the 
eldest brother of Salabat-jing, and generalissimo the empire, to 
oppose their passage towards the city. They were commanded by 
Balagerow, the principal general of the Sahah Rajah, or king of all 
the Morattoe nations. A negotiation ensued, and the Morattoes, 
having hitherto received nothing from Gazy-o-din Khan, who was at 
Delhi, were easily persuaded, with some ready money, not only to 
retire, but also to make an alliance with the prince they were sent 
to oppose. 

Nothing more remained to obstruct the passage of the army, which 
entered Gol-condah in the procession of an eastern triumph on the 
2d of April Salabat-jing was acknowledged Soubah without oppo- 
sition, and went through the ceremony of sitting on the Musnud or 
throne in public, and of receiving homage not only from his own 
immediate officers, but also from most of the governors of the neigh- 
bouring countries. 

The services which the French battalion^ had rendered were now 
amply rewarded. A present supposed to be 1 00,000 pounds sterling 
was given to the commander in chief, the other officers likewise re- 
ceived gratuities, and that of an ensign, amounted to 50,000 rupees. 
The monthly pay of a captain, hevsides the carriage of his baggage 
furnished at Salabat-jing's expence, was settled at 1000 rupees, of a 
lieutenant at 500, of an ensign at 300, of a serjeant at 90, and of a 
common soldier at 60 rupees. The policy of Mr. Dupleix, in taking 
possession of Masulipatnam, was now manifested by the facility with 
which the army at Gol-condah was supplied with recruits of men, 
stores, and ammunition from that port. 

In the mean time, Gazy-o-din Khan had obtained from the 'iiinistry 
at Delhi a commission for the Soubahship of the Decan, and the ru- 
mour of an army marching by his orders towards Brampore, deter- 
mined Salabat-jing to proceed immediately to Aurengabad. He left 
Gol-condah in the beginning of May, and during the route, intelli- 
gence was received that several principal men in the city had declared 
against him, and Shanavaze-Khan, who had been the prime minister 
of Narit-jing, and had ever since his reconciliation with the French 
4 after . 
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after the death of that prince, accompanied the camp, now found 
means to escape out of it, and went directly to Anrengabad, where 
he contributed no^ a little to inflame the minds of the people against 
Salabat-jing, describing him as a weak and infatuated prince, who 
had dishonoured the Mogul government, by subjecting himself, and 
his authority, to the arbitrary will of a handful of infidels, who 
grasped at nothing less than the sovereignty of half the Mogul em- 
pire under pretence of giving assistance to the rightful lords. 


1752 


These reports were two well fmmded not to make an impression, 
and the consequences of them were so much apprehended, that Sala- 
bat-jing did not think it safe to appear in sight of the capital, before 
he had acted the stale but pompous ceremony of receiving from the 
hands of an ambassador, said to be sent by the Great Mogul, letters 
patent, appointing him viceroy of aU the countries which had been 
under the jurisdiction of his father Nizam-al-muluck. The man, no 
doubt as fictitious as the writings with which he was charged, was 
treated almost with as nyich reverence as would have been paid to 
the emperor, whom he pretended to represent. The prince himself, 
accompanied by the French troops, advanced a mile beyond the cixmp 
to meet him ; and the delivery of the letters was signified by a general 
discharge of all the cannon and musketry in the army, after wliich he 
sat in state to receive homage from his officers ; Mr. Bussy, as the 
first in rank, giving the example. The army then continued their 
march to the city, where they arrived on the 18 th of June, and found 
that their appearance, and the reputation of the Mogul’s favours, had! 
suppresse-^ whatever commotions might have been intended. A few 
indeed knew for certain that Gazy-o-din Khan had received the com- 
mission assumed by his brother, and was preparing to assert it at the 
head of an army ; but the voices of these were lost amidst the cla- 
mours of a poptdace, impatient to . see a Soubah of the Decan, once 
more making his residqpce in their city, which had been deprived of 
this advantage ever since the death of Nizam-al-muluck. 

The entry into Aurengabad was more splendid and magnificent, than 
that which had been made at Gol-copdah : and the city merited this 
preference, being, next to Delhi, the most populous and wealthy in 
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the Mogul’s dominions : ite inhabitants, M^hen the Soubah is there, 
'are coniputed at a million and a half of souls. The Brench had a 
eonvenient quarter assigned them, to which Mr. Bu^y stnctly oblige 1 
the troops to condne themselves, lest the dispmty ot manners should 

create broils and tumults which might end fatally. 

* In the month of August, Salabat-jing exhibited another cere- 
mony to amuse the people, receiving a delegate from Delhi, w lo 
brought, as was pretended, the Serpaw or vest, with the sword, and 
othef symbols of sovereignty, which the Great Mogul sends to his 
viceroys, on appointment. But by this time, Balagerow appeared 
atrain at the head of 40,000 men, ravaging the fieighbouring coun- 
tries. Battles and negociations succeeded one another alternate y 
during the rest of the year, and until the end of May in the next, 
without producing either a decisive victory, or a definitive treaty 
The Morattoes would in more than one action have been successtul 
had not the French battalion, and their field pieces, repulsed their on- 
sets These services gave Mr. Bussy supreme influence in the coun- 
cils’ of his ally, which, on hearing of the -decline of Chunda-saheb s 
affairs at Tritchinopoly, he employed to obtain a commission, appoint- 
mg Mr. Dupleix Nabob of tbo Carnatic, notwitbsfcandiDg that Chun- 
da-saheb was still alive ; this, with several other pompous patents, 
was sent to Pondicherry, and Salabat-jing promised they should soon 
be followed by an ambassador from the Great Mogul. 

Mr. Dupleix published these mandates and marks of favour to awe 
the Carnatic, astonished and rendered wavering by the catastrophe 
of Chunda-saheb : nor were these his only resources. He had been 
early apprized of the discontent of the Mysoreans at Tritchinopoly, 
and was already deeply engaged in fomenting their defection. The 
annual ships from France arriving at the time Mr. Law siufendered. 
brought a large reinforcement to Pondicherry, which he increased, 
by the sailors, and sending Lascars on board to navigate the 

ships to China. Thus armed, and relying oh no vain expectations, 
the disasters at Seringham were so far from inducing him to make any 
proposals of accommodation either to the English or the Nabob, that 

he immediately discovered his intentions of continuing the war, by 

■ ^ ■■■ --- ■-■■'■■ptO''-'" 

^ See the alteration after the end of the Vth Book, page 435. 
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proclaiming Raja-salieb, the son of Ghmida-saheb, Nabob of the ];)ro- 1 
vince, in virtue of the pretended authority invested in himself and by 
ordering a body o:^500 men to take the field. 

Mahomed-ally felt more severely every day the bad consequences of 
his promise to the Mysorean, for none but the most insignificant 
chiefs in the province ofiered voluntarily to acknowledge him ; the 
rest waited to be attacked before they made their submission ; and be 
being little skilled in military matters, but deeply sensible of the de- 
cline of his fortune, conceived a notion, that the English troops were 
capable of reducing the fortress of Gingee ; in this persuasion he re- 
quested of the presidency in the most pressing terms to render him 
this service, and they with too much complaisance determined to give 
him the satisfaction of seeing the experiment tried, notwithstanding 
that major Lawrence went to Madrass on purpose to represent the 
improbability of succeeding in the attempt. 

Accordingly on the 2Sd of July, major Kineer, an officer lately ar- 
rived from Europe, marched with 200 Europeans, 1500 Sepoj^s, and 
600 of the Nabob's cavalry, and the next day suimnoned Viilaparum, 
a fort twelve miles to the north of Trivadi : it surrendered without 
making any resistance. Proceeding on their marcl), they found diffi- 
culties increase ; for the country 10 miles round Gingee is inclosed 
by a circular chain of mountains, and the roads leading through them 
are strong passes, of which it is necessary that an army attacking the 
place should be in possession, in order to keep the communication 
open. Major Kineer s force being much too small toafibrd proper 
detachments for this service, he marched on with the whole to Gin- 
gee, where he arrived the 26th, The garrison was summoned to 
surrender, and the officer answered with civility, that he kept the 
place for the king of France, and was determined to defend it. The 
troops were in no condition to attack it ; for by some unaccountable 
presumption, they had negtect^d, to, wait for two pieces of battering 
cannon, which were 'Coming from /Fort Si David. Mr. Dupleix no 
sooner heard that the JBriglish had passed the mountains, than he de- 
tached 300 Europeans and 500 Sepoys, with seven field pieces who 
took possession of Vicravandi, a town situated in the high road, and 
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upon which major Eineer, who npon a view of Gingee despaired of 
reducing it even with Battering cannon, immediaftely repassed the 
mountains, and being reinfox'ced by the rest of the Nabob’s cavalry, 
and some other troops from Trivadi, marched on the 26th of July, 
with SOO Europeans, 500 Sepoys, a company of Caffrees, and 2000 
horse, to give the enemy battle. 

They were posted in a strong situation. The greatest part of the 
town was encircled by a rivulet, which serving as a ditch, was de- 
fended by a parapet, formed of the ruins of old houses, and interrupted 
at proper intervals to give play to the cannon. The outward bank 
was in many parts as high as the parapet, and that part of the village 
which the rivulet did not bound might he easily entered ; but the 
English, neglecting to reconnoitre before they began the attack, lost 
the advantages which they might have taken of these circumstances. 

They marched directly to the enemy, who, in order to bring on 
the engagement in that part where they were strongest, appeared at 
first drawn up on -Ore outward bank of the rivulet, but as soon as the 
field pieces began to fire, recrossed it with precipitation, and the ap- 
pearance of fear. The English, elated with the imagination of their 
panic, advanced to the bank, and leaving their field pieces behind, 
began the attack with the fire of their musketry only. The enemy 
answering it, both from musketry and field pieces, and under shelter, 
suffered little loss, and did much execution. The company of Eng- 
lish Caffres were first flung iuto disorder by carrying off their wounded 
as they dropped, and soon after took flight ; they were followed by the 
Sepoys ; and major Kineer in this instant receiving a wound which dis- 
abled him, the Europeans began to waver likewise. The endiny per- 
ceiving the confusion, detached 100 of their best men, amongst 
which were 50 volunteers, who, crossing the rivulet briskly, advanced 
to the bank. The vivacity of this unexpected motion increased the 
panic, and only 14 grenadiers, with two ensigns, stood by the colours : 
these indeed defended them bravely, until they were rejoined by some 
of the fugitives, with whom they retreated in order ; and the French, 
with their success, returned to the village, havin g, with very 
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little loss to themselves, killed and -wouaded 40 of the English bat« 
talion, which suffered in this action more disgrace than in any other 
that had happened ^ming the war : Major Kineer was so affected by 
it, that although he recovered of his wound, his vexation brought on 
an illness, of which he some time after died. 



The troops retreated to Trivadi, and the enemy, Viera- 

vandi, retook the fort of Villaparum, which they demolmed. Mr. 
Dupleix, animated by these successes, slight as they were, reinforced 
them with all the men he could send into the field ; the whole, con- 
sisting of 450 Europeans, 1500 Sepoys, and 500 Moorish horse, 
marched and encamped to the north of Fort St. David, close to the 
bounds; upon which the English and the Nabob’s troops quitted 
Trivadi, and encamped at CMmundelum, a redoubt in the bound 
hedge, three miles to the west of St. David ; here they remained for 
some days inactive, waiting for more troops from Madrass, where 
the ships from England had brought a reinforcement, consisting 
principally of two companies of Swiss, each of 100 men, commanded 
by officers of that nation. ^ 


To avoid the risque and delay of a march by land, one of these 
companies was immediately embarked in Massoolas, the common and 
slightest boats of the country, and ordered to proceed* to Fort St. Da- 
vid by sea ; for it was not imagined that the French would venture to 
violate the English colours on this element ; but the boats no sooner 
came in sight of Pondicherry than a ship in the road weighed anchor 
and seizing every one of the boats, carried the troops into the town ; 
where Mr. Dupleix kept them prisoners, and insisted that the capr 
ture was as justifiable as that which had been made of his own troops 
at Seringham. 

As soon as the news of this loss reached Madrass, Major Lawrence 
embarked with the other company of Swiss, on board of one of the 
company's ships, and arrived the 16th of August at Fort St. David. 
The next day he took the command of the army, which consisted of 
400 Europeans, 1700 Sepoys, and 4000 of the Nabob's troops, cavalry, 
and Peons, with eight field pieces. The enemy hearing of his arrival 
decamped in the night, and retreated to Bahoor, and finding them- 
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1752 selves followed, the next day went nearer to Pondicherry, and en- 
camped between the bound hedge and Villanore, from whence the 
commanding officer sent a letter protesting agai^.st the English, for 
not respecting the territory of the French company. Major Law- 
rence being instructed by the presidency not to enter their antient 
limits, Abound hedge, unless they should set the example, contented 
himself^Bi attacking their advanced post at Villanore, which they 
immediately abandoned, and their whole army retreated under the 
walls of the town. 

They shewed so little inclination to quit this situation, that ma]or 
Lawrence, imagining nothing would intice them out of it but a per- 
suasion that the English were become as unwilling as themselves to 
venture a general engagement, retreated precipitately to Bahoor. 
The stratagem took effect, not with the commanding officer Mr. 
Kirjean, but with his uncle Mr. Dupleix, who ordered him to follow 
the English, and take advantage of their supposed fears. The re- 
monstrances of his nephew only produced^ a more peremptory order, 
in obedience to which Mr. Kirjean marched, and encamped within 
two miles of Bahoor, where major Lawrence immediately made the 
necessary dispositions for attacking him. 

The troops began to march at three the next morning : the Sepoys 
formed the first line, the battalion the second, and the artillery were di- 
vided on the flanks ; the Nabob's cavalry were stationed to the right on 
the other side of a high bank, which ran from the English to the ene- 
. my's camp : the attack began a little before the dawn of day. The 
Sepoys were challenged by the advanced posts, and not answering, 
received their fire, which . they returned, and still inarching on 
came to an engagement with the enemy's Sepoys, which lasted till 
day-light, when the French battalion were discovered drawn up ; 
their right defended by the bank, and their left by a large 
pond. The English battalion halted to form their front equal to 
that of the enemy, who, during this operation, kept up a brisk fire 
from eight pieces of connon, and continued it until the small arms be- 
gan. .. The action now became warm, the English firing as they ad- 
vanced, and the French standing their ground until the bayonets met. 
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This crisis of modem war is generally decided in an instant, and 
very few examples of it occur. The company of English grenadiers, 
with two platoon^ broke tlie enemy’s center, on which their whole 
lino immediately gave way, and no quarter being expected in such a 
conflict, they threw down their arms as incumbrances to their flight. 
This was the ixioment for the Nabob’s cavalry to charge, as they 
had been instructed; but instead of setting out in pursuit of the 
fugitives, they galloped into the camp, and employed themselves in 
plunder ; however the Sepoys picked up many of them. Mr. Kir- 
jean, with 13 officers and 100 piivate men, were made prisoners, 
and a greater nunfber wmre killed ; all the enemy’s artillery, ammu- 
nition, and stores were taken. Of the English battalion, 4 officers 
and 78 private men were killed and wounded. 

This victory broke the enemy’s force so effectually, that Mr. Du- 
pleix was obliged to wait the arrival of farther reinforcements be- 
fore he ^attempted any thing more in the field ; nor was this the only 
advantage obtained by it, for it checked the resolution which the 
Mysorean had just taken of declaring openly for the French. 

The English battalion no sooner quitted Tritchinopoly, than the 
regent set about accomplishing his scheme of surprizing the city, and 
by disbursing large sums of money, endeavoured to gain 500 of the 
Nabob’s best Peons, armed with firelocks. The Jemautdars, or cap- 
tains of - these troops, received his bribes, and promised to join the 700 
Mysoreans in the garrison whenever they should' rise. Captain Dal- 
ton receiving some hints of the conspii'acy; kept ward in the city 
with as much vigilance as if he had been in an enemy’s country, and 
caused the artillery on the ramparts to be pointed every evening in- 
wards on the quarters of the Mysoreans, and of the suspected Peons. 

These precautions naturally alarmed those who had been treating 
with the regent; but still none of them made any discoveiy ; where- 
upon, at a general review of arms ordered for this purpose, he di- 
rected their flints to be taken out erf their firelocks, under pretence 
of sopplyiEg- them with ‘some, erf - a 'better sort, This convincing 
them'^th^t'th^r- |rfactioes'wei^’ diicx) came and 

confessed all that hM passed, imploring forgiveness: each brought 
the sum he had received, and that of the principal man was 1 6,000 
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ney; but to keep their troops from starving, who had scarcely re- 
ceived any pay from the Nabob for nine inoutte ; and as a proof 
that they had no intention of assisting the Mysorean in his designs, 
they said, that not one of them had removed his wife and family 
out of the city. Captain Dalton made them few I'eproaches, but 
ordered them to march with their troops the next morning to join 
the Nabob’s army at Trivadi. The regent finding this scheme frus- 
trated, hired two fellows to shoot captain Dalton as he walked on 
the ramparts, who luckily receiving intelligence of their design a 
few hours before they intended to put it in execution, sent a detach- 
ment, which took them prisoners in the house where they had con- 
cealed themselves with their arms. One was sullen, and said little, 
but the other confessed the whole, and declared, that three more 
were engaged in the plot, who had undertaken to watch the gate of 
the palace, and shoot Eiroodin Khan, the Nabob’s brother-in-law, 
when he should come out on the tumult which the death of the 
English commander would naturally occasion; but these, on seeing 
the soldiers mrach to the house, had made their escape. The regent, 
when reproached for this treachery, denied that he had any know- 
ledge of it. He employed, however, Morari-row to solicit the par- 
don of the assassins ; and the friendship of the Morattoe being at 
this time thought very valuable, Kiroodin Khan granted his request, 
but did not reprieve the men before they had gone through the ce- 
remony of being fastened to the muzzles of two field pieces in sight 
of the whole garrison drawn up under arms. Five days after two 
other Mysoreans came to another Jemautdar, who commanded 180 
Sepoys at one of the gates of the city, and attempted to seduce him ; 
but this officer, an old and faithful servant of the company, secured 
the fellows, and carried them to captain Dalton. The articles signed 
by the regent were found on them, which leaving no room for equi- 
vocation, they confessed the act, and were the next morning blown 
from the muzzles of two field pieces. This execution struck such a 
terror, that the regent could not get any more of his own people to 
und^ake such commissions ; and having remained quiet for some 
days, he at length pitched upon one Clement Poverio, a Neapolitan, 
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who commanded a company ofTopasses in the Nabob’s service, and 1752 
had often the guard over tlxe French prisoners in the city. This 
man, trading a gc^od deal, went frequently into the camp of the My- 
soreans, which gave the regent an opportunity of making application 
to him in person. He assured Poverio that lie had, besides the My- 
soreans in garrison, a strong party in the city, and offered great re- 
wards if he would join them on the first commotion. The Neapo- 
litan gave him cause to believe he was to be wrought upon, but said 
he must first sound the disposition of his officers ; and on his return 
he made a faithful report to captain Dalton of what had passed. Ho 
was ordered to return to the camp the next morning with instruc- 
tions how to proceed, and conducted himself so dexterously, that a few 
conferences intirely gained him the confidence of the regent. Hay- 
ing settled the plan of operations, he brought to captain Dalton the 
agreement signed by the regent and himself, sealed with the great 
seal of Mysore : it was specified, that captain Poverio should receive 
20,000 rupees for himself, and 3,000 more to buy firelocks, in order 
to arm the French prisoi^ers, who were to be let out the first time 
his company took the guard over them ; he was at the same time 
to seize on the western gate of the city, near which the Mysoreans 
were encamped, and to hoist a red flag, on which signal the whole 
army were to move, and enter the town. 

On the day fixed for the execution of this enterprize, all the cannon 
that could be brought to bear on the Mysore camp were well mannedf, 
and above 700 musketeers, Europeans and Sepoys, were concealed 
in the traverses and works near the western gateway, with a great 
number of hand grenades ; the rest of the garrison was under 
arms, sm.d the Mysoreans would certainly have suffered severely ; 
but the fears of the Nabob^s brother-in-law put a stop to the enter- 
prize. He was apprehensive that the attempt might succeed, and 
to avoid the risque, sent a messenger to upbraid the regent, and to 
acquaint him that the garrison were prepared to receive him. 

The regent thinking himself no longer safe under the cannon of 
the city, decamped, and fixed his head quarters three miles to the 
westward, at the Pagodas of Wariore, which were garrisoned by 
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post, he moved again, and encamped near Seringham. 

The mutual distrust increased daily, although the outward appear- 
ance offriendsMp subsisted ; for the regent sent every day one of his 
principal officers to enquire after captain Dalton’s health, in order to 
have an opportunity of discovering what he was doing. When the 
two months stipulated for the delivery of the city were expired, he 
sent four of his principal officers in form to demand the surrender of 
it ; hut Kiroodin Khan, a man haughty and insolent, when no dan- 
ger was near, flew out into a passion, and reproaching tho commissa- 
ries with the treacherous and clandestine practices of their prince, 
produced the agreement with captain Poverio, signed and sealed, and 
then told them plainly, that they had no city to expect, but should 
be paid the money which the regent had disbursed, as soon as tho 
Nabob’s finances were in a better condition. 

The regent pretended to be much oflfended with this answer ; how- 
ever, after some consideration, he sent his minister to lay the accounts 
before the Nabob, declaring that he was willing to relinquish his claim 
to Tritchinopoly, provided the money was immediately paid. • This 
appearance of moderation was only intended to lessen the Nabob s 
character with the publick, and to justify the measmes he was deter- 
mined to take himself ; for he was too well acquainted with his cir- 
cumstances, to imagine him able to pay so large a sum, which, by 
the accounts he produced, amounted to 8,500,000 rupees. 

There now remained little hopes of reconciling the difference, 
which Mr. Dupleix had from the beginning diligently inflamed : 
knowing that it was the interest of the Morattoes to protract a war, 

he addressed himself particularly to Morari-row, who continually re- 
ceived presents and letters from him, as also from his wife.^ In these 
letters the English were represented as a plodding mercantile people, 
unacquainted with the art of war, and not fit to appear m the field, 
mmosed to a nation of so martial a genius as the Erench ; and the 
SHtceBB at Seringham was totally ascribed to the valour and activity 
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Morari-ruw having settled his plan, easily persuaded the regent to 1 
acquiesce in it, and onibassadors were sent to Pondicherry, where a 
treaty was soon c(\ic]uded, and war resolved ; Mr. Dupleix promising 
to take Trikihinopoly, and give it to the Mysoreans. In consequence 
of tins alliance, Innis Khan, with 3000 Morattoes, was detached 
from Seringham in the middle of August, with instructions to join 
tlie IVeneb, but finst to go to the Nabob s camp, and endeavour to 
got some money from him ; for this object never failed to bo inter- 
woven in all Morari-row’s schemes. The defcaclunent taking time 
to plunder the province as they marched along, were at some dis- 
tance from the coast when they received news of the battle at Bahoor : 
startled at this success, Innis Khan halted, waiting for farther instruc- 
tions from Tritchinopoly ; in consequence of which ho joined tlit3 
Nabob, with great protestations of friendslnp and seeming joy at the 
Late event, pretending* to lament that he had not come up in time to 
have a shax’e in it ; and in order to accomplish his iiitention of getting 

money, he did not liesitate to take the oath of fidelity to the Nabob. 

' ' . ■ , % ■ ■ 

Major Lawrence, notwithstanding his late snccess at Bahoor, did 
not think it prudent to engage in any farther opei-atioiis, Avhilst he re- 
mained in uncertainty of the resolution which these Morattoes miglit 
take ; but as soon as they joined him, he moved from Fort 8t. David 
to Trivadi, and prepared to employ the remainder of the season, be- 
fore tbe rains began, in reducing the country between Pondicherry 
and the river Paliar. At the same time the Nabob requested the 
presidency to send a force to attack Chinglapet and Cobelong, two 
strong holds, situated to the north of that river, which kept in subjec- 
tion a considerable tract of country, and from whence detachments 
frequently plundered the territory belonging to the Nabob and the 
company. 

Madras? was able to famish no more than 200 European recruits, 
just arrived fhma Ikigland, and, as usual, the refuse of the vilest em- 
plojTnents in London, together with 500 Sepoys newly raised, and as 
unexperienced as the Europeans. Such a force appeared very unequal 
to the enterprise of laying siege to strong forts ; and it could hardly be 
expected that any officer, who had atxjuired reputation, would wil- 
lingly 
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iingly risque it by taking the command of them ; but captain Clive 
wliose military life had been a continued option of difficulties, volunta- 
rily ofiered his service on this occasion, notwithstandSig that l)is health 
•was at this time much impaired by the excess of his former fatigues. 

The troops, with four 24 pounders, marched on the 10th of Sep- 
tember against Oobelong Tliis fort, called by the Moors Saudet Bun- 
dar, and situated twenty miles south of Madrass, and within musket 
shot of the sea, was built by An’war-odean Khan, near the ruins of 
another belonging to the Ostend company. The French got possession 
of it in the beginning of the year 1750 by a stratagem. A ship an- 
chored in the road, making signals of distress, and the Moors who re- 
paired on board were told, that most of the crew had died of the 
scurvy, and that the rest would perish likewise, if they were not per- 
mitted to come ashore immediately, since they were no longer able 
to navigate the vessel. The Nabob’s officer, in hopes of being well 
paid, granted their request ; on which thirty Frenclnnen of lean and 
yellow physiognomies, counterfeiting varioi^ kinds of infirmities, were 
admitted, and having arms concealed under their cloaths, overpowered 
the garrison in the night. The fort had no ditch, but a strong 'wall 
flanked by round towers, on which were mounted thirty pieces of 
cannon, and it was garrisoned by 50 Europeans and 300 Sepoys. 

The English troops arrived in the evening at an eminence about 
two miles to the westward, from whence half of them marched in 
the night under the command of lieutenant Cooper, to take posses- 
sion of a garden, situated about 600 yards to the south of the fort. At 
break of day the garrison detached 30 Europeans and 100 Sepoys, 
who advancing to the garden unobserved, began to fire through se- 
veral large crevices in the gate, which was in a ruinous condition, 
and a shot killed lieutenant Cooper. The troops were so terrified by 
this alarm, and by the death of their officer, that they fled precipi- 
tately out of the garden, and would probably have run back to Ma- 
drass, had they not been met by captain Clive advancing with the 
rest of his force, who obliged them, not without difficulty, and even 
vlollfice, to raUy, and return with him to the garden, which the ene- 
my abandoned 'OB approach. 
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1752 that all the effects of the commandant consisted of a great number 
^ ^ of turkies, and a great quantity of snuff, commodities in which he 
dealt. Besides the camion mounted on the walls, fcliere were found 
50 other pieces of the largest calibres, which piwed to bo part of the 
artillery that the compaaiy had lost at Madrass, wlien taken by Mr. 
Be la Bourdonnais. 

The next morning ensign Joseph Smith, walking out at day break, 
discovered a large body of troops crossing a small river that runs 
about half a mile to the west of the Fort, and concluding that they 
were the reinforcement coming again from Chingfapet, immediately 
informed captain Clive, who instantly hastened from the fort to join 
the troops, which ensign Smith had already posted in ambuscade 
amongst the rocks and underwood, which commanded the high road. 
Ensign Smith was not deceived in his conjectui’e ; for the command- 
ing officer at Chinglapet having received the day before a letter from 
the officer at Cobelong, advising him that the place could not hold 
out 24} hours unless relieved, deteiinined to make an effort more vi- 
gorous than the former, and being ignorant of the surrender, intended 
to surprize the English camp early in the morning. The Nabob's 
colours were hoisted in the fort, and these being white, skirted with 
green, were at a distance mistaken by the enemy for their own flag ; 
which confirmed their notion that the place still held out ; and they 
continued to advance with great security, until the whole party were 
within the reach of the troops in ambuscade, who then gave their fiire 
from all sides with great vivacity. It fell heavy, and in a few minutes 
struck down 100 men ; the rest were so temfied that not more than 
half retained even presence of mind to provide for their safety by 
flight : the commanding officer, 25 Europeans, and 250 Sepoys, with 
two pieces of cannon, were taken : those who fled, flinging away their 
arms, hurried to Chinglapet, where they communicated no small con- 
sternation, of which captain Olive determined to take advantage by 
marching with the utmost expedition against the place. 

; It is situated 30 miles west of Cobelong, 40 south west of Madrass, 
half, a mh of the northern bank of the rwr Palipr. The 
' French 
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French took possession of it in the beginning of the preceding year, 1^52 

when their troops marched out of Pondicherry -with Chiinda-saheb to 

reduce tlie Arcot^ province. It was, and not without reason, es- 
teemed by the natives a very strong hold. Its outline, exclusive of 
some irregular projections at the gateways, is nearly a parallelogrrm, 
extending 400 yards, from north to south, and S20 froin east to 
west. The eastern, and half the northern side is covered by a con- 
tinued swamp of rice fields, and the other half of the north, toge- 
ther with the whole of the west side, is defended by a large lake. 
Inaccessible in these parts, it would have been impregnable, if the 
south side had been equally secure p but here the ground is high, 
and gives advantages to an enemy. The Indian engineer, whoever 
he was, that erected the fort, seems to have exceeded the common 
reach of his countrymen in the knowledge of his art, not only by 
the choice of the spot, but also by proportioning the strength of the 
defences to the advantages and disadvantages of the situation : for 
The fortifications to the south are much the strongest, those opposite 
to the rice fields something weaker, and the part that is skirted by 
the lake is defended only by a slender wall ; a deep ditch 60 feet 
wide, and faced with stone, a fausse-braye, and a stone wall 18 feet 
high, with round towers on and between the angles, form the de- 
fences to the land : nor are these all ; for parallel to the south, east, 
and north sides of these outward works, are others of the same kind 
repeated within them, and these joining to the slender wall which 
runs to the west along the lake, form a second enclosure or fortifi- 
cation. The garrison consisted of 40 Europeans and 600 Sepoys, 
and 15 pieces of cannon were mounted in the place. 

A battery, consisting of four twenty-four pounders, was raised to 
the south about 500 yards from the wall, which resisting at this dis- 
tance longer than was expected, the guns were removed and mounted 
within 200 yards, and from hence in four days they made a breach 
through both the outward and inward wall ; but still it remained to 
drain and fill up the ditches, and even after this a much greater num- 
ber than the-toesiegers might have been easilyrepulaed. But the officer, 
on seeing the English preparing to make approaches to the outward 
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1752 ditch, imagined that he had sufficiently assei’ted the honour of his 

nation, and hung out the flag to capitulate, offering to give up the 

fort if the gan-ison we peimitted to march away t with the honours 
of war. Captain Olive, thinking that the risque of storming a place 
so capable of making an obstinate resistance, was not to be put in 
competition with the ideal honour of reducing the garrison to se- 
verer terms, immediately complied with the enemy’s proposals, who 
on the 31st of October evacuated the fort, and marched away to 
Pondicherry. 

A garrison of Europeans and Sepoys, under the command of an 
English officer, was placed in Chinglapett ; and some time after, at 
the Nabob’s request, the fortifications of Cobelong were blown up. 
The capture of these two places completed the reduction of all the 
country that remained unsubdued to the north of the river Paliar, be- 
tween Sadrass^and Arcot. 

The health of Captain CUve declining every day after this expe- 
dition, induced him not only to quit the fi^ld, but also to take the 
resolution of returning to Ms native country. He left Madrass in 
the beginning of the next year, universally acknowledged as the man 
whose example first roused Ms countrymen from that lethargy of their 
natural character, into which they were plunged before the siege of 
Arcot ; and who, by a train of uninterrupted successes, bad contri- 
buted more than any other officer, at this time, to raise the reputa- 
tion of their arms in India. 

During these sieges, major Lawrence, accompanied by the Nabob, 
advanced from Trivadi to Vandiwash. This place, situated 20 miles 
to the north of Gingee, was under the government of Tuckea-saheb, 
who had, as well as OhUnda-salieb, and Mortiz-ally, married one of 
the sisters of the Nabob, Subder-ally Khan : the widow of this un- 
fortunate prince, together with his posthumous and only surviving 
son, called Ally Doast Khan, resided with Tuckea-saheb in the fort. 
It was imagined that a place capable of sending forth such pretenders 
to disturb the title of Mahomed-ally, would have been attacked with 
utmost vigour ; but the Nabob was in snob distress for money, 
that he preferred to listen to the offers of Tuekca-sahfeb to ransom 
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his town, and fort froxa hostilities. Whilst an oiScer deputed for this 1752 
purpose was settling the terms, a cannon shot from the fort was by 
some accident fin'll into the camp. The Sepoys, vexed at the nego- 
tiation, which disappointed their expectations of plunder, seized on 
this opportunity to break it off, and under pretence of resenting the 
insult, rushed into tJie Pettah, and broke open the houses ; the poor 
surprized inhabitants were incapable of making resistance ; hut it 
being apprehended that the garrison might sally from the fort, a 
party of Europeans were sent to support the Sepoys. Tuckea-salieh, 
ignorant of the cause of this sudden act of violence, imputed it to 
treachery, and ordered his garrison to fire at the troops they saw in 
the Pettah. This brought on farther hostilities ; the English bom- 
barding the fort with two mortars, and the garrison keeping up a 
constant fire from their musketry and cannon until morning ; when 
a parly ensued, which explaining matters, the troops were recalled 
out of the Pettah, and the contribution was settled at 300,000 ru- 
pees, which were paid the same day. 

The Morattoes during ihis expedition were continually roaming 
for plunder, which they took indifferently, as well in the countries 
acknowledging the Nabob as in the districts of disaffected chiefs ; at 
the same time that they were doing this mischief, they expected to 
be paid, only because they had it in their power to do more by openly 
joining his enemies. 

The army returned from Vandiwash to Trivadi, where they pre- 
pared to canton themselves during the rainy monsoon, which began 
on the 31st of October at night, with the most violent hurricane 
that had been remembered on the coast ; the rain that fell conti- 
nually for several days after laid the whole country under water, 
and spre^ such a sickness amongst the troops, as obliged them, on 
the 15th of November, to retire to Fort St. David ; which place 
affording quarters only ; for English, most of the Nabob's men, 

unaccustomed : to remain in the field in this inclement season, left 
him, and went to their homes. 

By this time the regent at Seringham, perceiving that the Nabob 
and the English had made so little advantage of their success at Ba- 
hoor, recovered from the consternation he had been struck with by 
' M m 2 that 
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1752 that event ; and he no sooner heard that they had returned into win- 
^ ^ ter quarters, than he sent avray Morari-row, with all his Morattoes 
excepting 500, to Pondicherry ; and Imiis Khanf with those under 
his command, quitted the Nabob at Trivadi in the beginning of No™ 
vembei', but not without having got some of tlie money received at 
Vandiwash. Mr, Dupleix promised to send some Europeans to Se- 
ringham, and the regent hoping to divert the garrison of Tritchino- 
poly from making any attempt against him before they arrived, pre- 
tended that he had no design to make -war with the Nabob, and that 
Morari-row had left him in consequence of a dispute 'which had 
arisen on settling their accounts ; but notwithstanding this declaration 
his patroles of horse stopped and carried to his camp all the provi- 
sions that were coming to the city : the effects of this hostility were 
soon felt; and the presidency of Madrass, who, in consideration, of 
his pretensions to Tritchinopoly, had hitherto declined to take re- 
venge of his treacherous attempts to get possession of it, now thought 
it time to treat him as a declared enemy. 

In consequence of this resolution, captain Dalton on the 23d of 
December marched out of the city at ten o’clock at night, with the 
greatest part of the Europeans and Sepoys, to beat up his camp, 
which extended under the northern wall of Seringliam ; but the re- 
gent himself with a considerable guard remained within the pagoda. 
An artillery ofScer with three pieces of cannon was previously posted 
on the southern bank of the Caveri, opposite the pagoda, with orders 
to create what alarm he could by throwing shot into the place, as 
soon as lie should hear the fire of the musketry in the camp : the 
troops passed the Caveri at Ghuckly-pollam, and then crossing the 
island marched along the bank of the Coleroon, until they came 
within a quarter of a mile of the enemy’s camp, when tfey halted 
in order to refresh themselves, and to form for the attack : but on 
the review it was found that no less than 500 of the Sepoys were ab- 
sent, Laving, as they afterwards affirmed, irradvertently missed the 
line of march in the dark ; however the rest not seeming to be dis- 
couraged, it was determined to proceed ; they were divided into two 
bqdi^, the first marched only four in front, being designed to pene- 
the camp, firing two to the right, and two to the left ; 

whilst 
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whilst the other, drawn \ip in a more compact manner, were ordered 1752 
to halt a>g soon as they came amongst the tents, and there remain as 
a support to the irst party ; who moving on, found the enemy's ad- 
vanced guard fast asleep, and stabbing them with their bayonets, en- 
tered the camp without opposition, and to the right and left began a 
brissk fire from front to rear. The alarm was instantly spread, and 
produced such consternation, tha.t nothing was heard but the shrieks 
of men wounded, and the outcries of others warning their friends 
to fly from tlie danger. Tlie enemy, according to their senseless 
custom, raised a number of blue lights in the air, in order to discover 
the motions of the column, but these lights served much better to 
direct the fire against themselves ; in the mean time those within 
the pagoda manned the walls, but refrained from firing for fear of 
killing their own people in the camp, who in less than an hour were 
totally dispersed ; and if the English had brought with them a pe- 
tard, they would probably have forced into the pagoda, and have 
finished the war by securing the person of the regent. Every thing 
being now quiet, the Sepqys were permitted to take as many horses 
as they could conveniently lead away ; and marching foremost out 
of the camp, were followed by the Europeans in good order ; but 
by this time the Mysoreans within the pagoda, finding by the ex- 
tinction of the lights, that none of their own army remained within 
reach, began to fire smartly from the walls, and killed and wounded 
20 men, of whom seven were Europeans. 

The troops reached the city by day break, when they discovered the 
enemy returning to the island, who immediately struck all their tents, 
and retired into the pagoda. This suflSciently shewed their panic ; 
but nevertheless it was evident that their continuance in the neigh- 
bourhood would prevent the inhabitants from bringing in provisions, 
of which they began already to feel the want ; captain Dalton 
therefore determined to bombard the pagoda, not doubting, that if 
he could drive the enemy out of it, their fears would deter them 
from encamping again within a night's march. With this view he 
sent half his force the following night across the river, and dislodged 
them from a great choultry that stands by the water side, directly 

opposite 
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1752 opposite to the south-gate of Seringhain ; the building was 100 feet 
square, and SO high ; a great number of Coolies were immediately 
set to work, and before morning they inclosed choultry with a 
strong entrenchment, and likewise made a parapet with sand bags 
round the root^ on which two field pieces were mounted. As it was 
not doubted that the enemy would make an effort to recover a post 
so capable of molesting them, captain Dalton determined to support 
it with the rest of his force ; the bed of the Caveri having at this 
time little or no water, he took post over against the choultry, on the 
southern bank of the river ; where a low wall served the party as a 
parapet ; who had with them four field pieces, wJiich might easily 
flank the choultry, as the river in this part was only 400 yards wide : 
the enemy remained quiet until noon, when having sufficiently in- 
toxicated themselves with opium, they began to swarm out in great 
numbers ; but the field pieces kept them for some time a^t a distance, 
every shot doing execution. During the cannonade a party of the 
Nabob's Sepoys crossed the river, and taking possession of a small 
choultry at a little distance to the right of the other, began to fire 
from this untenable post ; upon which a body of 300 Morattoe horse 
galloped up to attack them, hut before they arrived the Sepoys took 
flight ; several of them were cut to pieces, and the rest re-crossing 
the river, ran into the city ; the Morattoes, encouraged by this 
success, now galloped up towards the entrenchment of the great 
choultry, where they were suffered to come so near, that several of 
them made use of their sabres aci^oss the parapet before the troops 
within gave fire, which then began, and seconded by that of the 
four pieces of cannon on the other side of the river, killed and 
wounded a great number of men and horses, and obliged the enemy 
to retire in confusion : in this instant an officer unadvisedly took the 
resolution of quitting his post, and passed the xiter, in order to give 
captain Dalton some information concerning the artillery : some of 
the soldiers seeing this, imagined that he went away through fear, and 
concluding that things were worse than appeared to them, followed 
his example, and ran out of the entrenchment ; which the rest perceiv- 

and they left the post with the greatest 
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precipitation, notwithstanding they had the minute Tbefoi’e given three 1752 
huzzas, on the retreat of the Morattoes ; a body of 8000 Mysore ~~- 
horse, who wore drawn up on the bank, immediateiy galloped into the 
bed of the river, and charging the fugitives with fury, cut down the 
whole party excepting 15 men : flushed with this success, they made 
a push at Ciiptain Dalton’s division on the other side. All these mo- 
tions succeeded one another so rapidly, that he had hardly time to 
put his men on their guard ; more especially as many of them had 
caught the panic, from having been spectators of the massacre of them 
comrades : however some of the bravest hearkening to his exhorta- 
tions stood firm by' the artillery ; their behaviour encouraged the Se- 
poys, wlio made a strong fire from behind the low wall in their front, 
which, accompanied by the grape-shot of the four field pieces, soon 
abated the ardoxrr of the enemy, and obliged them to retreat, leaving 
some horses, whose riders fell within 20 yards of the muzzles of the 
guns ; captain Dalton then advanced a little way into the bed of the 
river, where he remained until he had collected the dead and wounded. 

Not a man who escaped could give any reason why he quitted Ms 
post, all of them acknowledging that at the time when they took 
flight only one man in the entrenchment was wounded, and that 
they had nine barrels of amimmition. 

This disaster diminished the strength of the garrison near one half, 
not by tl» number, but the quality of the troops tha,t were lost ; for 
the lolled and disabled were 70 Europeans, and 800 of the best Se- 
poys, together with the lieutenants Wilkey and Crow ; who having 
endeavoured in vain to rally the men, gallantly determined to stay 
in the entrenchment, where they were cut down. No farther hopes 
therefore^ remained of driving the regent out of Seringham ; on the 
contrary, it became necessary for the garrison, thus lessened, to give 
their whole attention to the security of the city ; and all negotiations 
between the Nabob and the regent being at an end, captain Dalton 
turned out the 700 Mysoreans, sufering them to retire peaceably 
with their arms and baggage : but he detained their commander Go- 
paulrauze, the regent’s brother, permitting him however to keep such 
domesticks as he thought proper. 
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Blit lest tlie enemy should imagine that ho was totally dispirited, 
if he should remain inactive, captain .Dalton determined to make 
some attempt, which, at the same time that it liiight be executed 
without much risque, might make them believe he was still in a 
capacity to act in the held. Tihey had a post about four miles west 
of Tritchinopoly, at a pagoda called Velore, whei'e the guard pre- 
vented the country people from . carrying provisions into the city. 
The pagoda had a strong stone wall, and they had choaked up the 
great gate with mud, leaving at the bottom a wicket, by which only 
one man. could enter at a time, and this they carefully shut every 
evening : 80 Europeans marched in a dark night" and having con- 
cealed themselves in a watercourse near the gate, a serjeant of artil- 
lery, carrying a barrel of gun powder with a long sausage to it, went 
forward, and digging, placed the bari’el under the wicket unobserved, 
although the centinel was sitting at the top of the gate singing a 
Moorish song : the explosion not only brought down the mud- work, 
but also blew up the terrace of the gateway, with the guard asleep on 
it, so that the soldiers entered immediately without difficulty, and 
having fresh in their memory the loss of their comrades at the choul- 
try, put all the Mysoreans they met to the sword. 

The regent, convinced by this exploit that famine would be the 
surest means of reducing the garrison, ordered a party of 200 horse 
to lie on the plain eveiy night, between the city and the country 
of the Polygar Tondiman, from whence alone provisions were ob- 
tained : they seized some of the people bringing in rice, and accord- 
ing to their ancient and barbarous custom, cut off their noses, and 
sent them thus mangled to Tritchinopoly. This cruelty struck 
such a terror, that for some days no one would venture to^bring in 
supplies : in order therefore to dislodge this detaclnnent, 400 men, 
Sepoys and Europeans, with two field pieces, marched in the even- 
ing and took possession of the ground where^they used to pass the 
night ; the enemy coming up some time after, did not discover their 
' dagger before they received the fire of the troops, which imme- 
diately put them to flight, and by their outcries it was imagined 
they suffered considei'ably. 


Whatever 
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Whatever Diight he tlielr lossS, the surprize struck such a terror, 1752 
that no more detachments could be prevailed on to remain 

within reach of the gariison durijig the dark nights ; and their re- 
fusal suggested to the regent the resolution of dividing his force, and 
of forming a considerable camp between the city and Tondiman's 
country, whilst he remained with the rest at Seringham, A multi- 
tude of people set to the work finished in a few days an entrench- 
ment, with a stout mud wall, at a place called Facquire’s To-pe, or 
the grove of the Facquire, situated four miles to the south, and one 
to the west of the city ; after which 5000 horse and 3000 foot, being 
nearly one half of Hhe army, and the best troops in it, moved from 
the island with their baggage, and pitched their tents within this 
fortification. The effect of this disposition was soon severely felt ; 
no more grain was brought to the market, the shops were shut, and 
the inhabitants began to cry famine, whilst the garri»son had the morti- 
fication to perceive themselves incapable of removing the distress, be- 
ing, since the loss at the choultry, too weak to cope with the enemy, 
in either of their camps. ^ 

Such was the situation of affairs at Tritchinopoly at the end of 175S 
March 1753. In the mean time the junction of the Morattoes ena- 
bled Mr. Dupleix to make head against the Nabob in the Carnatic, 
and he had likewise received the satisfaction of hearing that his ally 
Salabad-jing had removed a most dangerous competitor for the Sou- 
bahship, by the murder of Lis brother Gazi-o- din Khan. 

This prince having long sent before him many threats and ru- 
mours of his approach to the Decan, at length marched from Delhi ; 
and in the beginning of October 1752, appeared before Aurengabad 
at the head of 150,000 men : at the same time, and by his instigation, 
Balagerow and Ragogi Bonsola entered the province of Gol-condah, 
with 100,000 Moratto^. Balagerow is known ; and Eagogi Eon- 
»olawe,haye seen the Oaa» 1740, ten years before 

which he had m^e conquests, .and established the Morattoe dominion 
in squie parts of the province of Berar, fh>m whence, in 
wim Balagerow, he invaded Bengal in *.4744 • . SaJal^-jing and Mr. 

- Bussy were at Gol-condah when they, received intelMgenco of the ap- 
proach of these armies, and immediately took the field with their ut- 
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1752 moHt force, andat Beder, a very strong and ancient city 60 miles north- 
west of Gol-condali, were met by the Morattoes. Meanwhile Ghazi- 
o-din Khan cntei'ed Anrengabad without opposition. ^ He had brought 
with him from Delhi a French surgeon named DeVolton, who had 
long been principal physician to the Great Mogul Tliis man, Gliozi- 
o-din Khan sent forward to Pondicherry, as an envoy empowered by 
the Great Mogul to offer Mr. Dupleix many advantages, if he would 
withdraw the French troops from the service of Salabad-jing : and as 
a proof of this commission, De Volton was furnished with a blank 
paper, to which the great seal of the empire was afBxed. Salahad- 
jing receiving intelligence of these intentions, set about to frustrate 
them by a method which could not fail of success, as it coixld not na- 
turally be suspected ; for he prevailed on his mother, who was at 
Aurangabad, to poison his brother, who, however was not her son ; 
which she effected by sending him a plate of victuals, prepared, as 
she too truly assured him, with her own hands. On his death the 
greatest part of his army returned to their homes ; but some joined 
the Morattoes at Beder. ^ 

Whatsoever apprehensions Salabad-jing might have, that Sche- 
abeddin the son of Ghazi*»o-din Khan at Delhi, would obtain the 
Soubahship of the Decan, and revenge the murder of his father ; he 
affected to fear nothing from Mm, either as an enemy or a competi- 
tor : and asserting with more confidence than ever, that he himself 
was the real Soubah, sent immediately on Ghazi-o-din Kfaan^s death, 
an embassador of his own to Pondicherry, who likewise pretended to 
come from the great Mogul, with a patent, as Salabad-jing had pro- 
mised, confi-rming Mr, Dupleix Nabob of the countries to the south 
of the Kristna. The man was received with great pomp and respect, 
and the patent published throughout the province with much osten- 
tation. 

But still this title, specious as it might be, furnished Mn Dupleix 
with no monej’", which in the wars of Indostan is of more service 
than any title whatsoever ; for the revenues which Salabad-jing re- 
vived at Anrengabad were continually exhausted by the great army 
to mainta^ia, and the charge of Mr, Bussy^s troops 
iOOjOQO ponadi a yeaxi The distress as great at 

Pondb 
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Poiuliclierry ; for altbougli many chiefs in the Carnatic had withont 
coinpnlsion contrihuted to support the caixse of Chuiida-saheb during his 
life, their zeal eeas\d at his death, from their sense of the incapacity 
of his son Raja-sahoh, little qualified to prosecute a contest in “which a 
xnan of his father’s abilities had perished : and in this time of anarchy 
and confusion, whilst the authority of no one extended farther thanjiis 
sword could reach, every chief reserved for' himself whatever revenues 
lie could collect So that notwithstanding Mr. Dupleix’s title vras ac- 
knowledged by all who did not wish well to Mahomed-ally, his power 
was eoaiined to the districts which lie between PondicheiTy and Gin- 
gee, and these did not furnish more than 50,000 pounds a year : at 
the same time the French company, missed by his representations, 
sent out no more money than was necessary for their commerce, and 
with positive orders that it vshould not be employed to any other pur- 
pose. These disadvantages would probably have reduced the French 
to cease hostilities after the capture at Seiingham, had not Mr. Dii- 
pleix been endowed (and this at least is much to his honour) with a 
perseverance, that even Buj^iurseded his regard to his own fortune, of 
which ho had at that time disbursed 140, 000 pounds, and he conti- 
nued with the same spirit to furnish more ; but as this resource could 
not last long, and as the slender capacity ol Eaja-saheb rendered him 
rather a burthen tlian a support to the eanse, he determined to make 
him relinquish the title of Nabob, and to give it to some other person, 
from whose wealth, ability, and connexion, he might reasonably ex- 
pect considerable resources for carJying on the war. The man he 
pitched upon was Mortiz-aliy Khan of Velore, to whom he displayed 
all the commissions he had received from Salabat-jing, and discovered 
the state of his negotiations with the Morattoes, and Mysoreans, The 
Phousdar, sensible that there could not be much risk in taking part 
with such an apparent superiority, accepted the proposal, levied troops, 
and resolved to go to Pondicherry, as soon as the journey might bo 
undeifaken without danger. In the mean time 50 Europeans were 
sent from Pondicherry to Velore, and with their assistance he formed 
a conspiracy with the French prisoners in the fort of Arcot, who 
were to rise and overpower the English garrison, which they greatly 
outnumbered ; but suspicion of 'this .treachery was luckily enter- 
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1752 tamed ia time to prevent the success of it, and the prisoners were 

removed in the latter end of December to Cliinglapett. Thus ended 
the year 1752 in the Carnatic; ■ I 

1753 On the Sd of Jannaiy 1753, the French, consisting of 500 Eiiro- 
peans, and a troop of 60 hoj'se, together with 2000 Sepoys, and 4000 
Morattoes ixnder the command of Morari-row, marched from Vah 
dcre, and entrenched on the hanks of the river Pannar, in sight of 
Trivadi : upon which Major Lawrence, with the Naboh, returned 
from Fort St. David to their former encampment at that place. Their 
force consisted of 700 Europeans, 2000 Sepoys, and 1500“ dastardly 
horse belonging to the Nabob. On the 9th the Morattoes, supported 
by two companies of Topasses in their own pay, advanced with three 
field pieces, and began to cannonade the village of Trivadi. The bat- 
talion was immediately tinder arms, and the grenadiers, with some 
Sepoys, were ordered to attack their guns, ■which they got possession 
of before the enemy had time to fire a second round : the Morattoes 
still remaining on the plain, Major Lawrence followed them two 
miles towards their camp, and having as l«e thought sufficiently dis- 
persed them with his field pieces, prepai’ecl to return, when they came 
gafioping up again furiousbsr on all sides, and surrounded him. The 
soldiers preserved their fire till every shot did execution, and the ar- 
tillery men behaving with the same calmness and resolution soon beat 
them off, with the loss of 100 men Idlled. Morari-row, on his return 
to the camp reproached the French for their cowardice, in not having 
supported him in the manner that had been concerted between them. 
He continued however with great activity to distress their enemies, by 
sending out parties, which prevented the country people from bring- 
ing provisions to the English camp ; and this obliged Major Lawrence, 
when in want, to march with his whole force, and escort hfs supplies 
from Fort St. David. These marches were excessively fatiguing, and 
might have been dangerous, had the French behaved with the same 
activity and spirit as the Morattoes, who rfever failed to be on the 
road harrassing, and sometimes charging, the line of march : on the 
28th of January, in particular, they accompanied the battalion the 
whole way from Trivadi to Fort St. David : hut dispirited by the loss 

lioms, vrMbh were killed by the field pieces in"‘ the 
' different 
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different Bkinnislies of tlie day, tlxey did not venture to attack the 1753 
troops as they were returning to the camp with the convoy. 


Supported as the French were hy this excellent cavalry, they might 
without much ris(pie have ventured on a general engagement; but 
Mr. Duplcix, whose eye was always on Tritchinopoly, determined to 
protx^act the v/ar on the sea coast as long as possible, that the Myso- 
reans migixt not be interrupted from blockading the city. He there- 
fore ordered his troops on the Paunar to act inthely on the defensive, 
and to strengthexi their entrenchments ; wdxich, with the usual dex- 
terity of that nation in woiks of this kind, were soon compleated and 
rendered little inferior to the defences of a regular fortress. The 
English })residency, sensible of the great risque of storming such worts 
without a sufficient body of horse to cover the flanks of their infantry 
during the attack, sollicited the king of Tanjore to send his cavalry 
to their assistance : he promised fair., and a detachment of Eux'opeans 
with two field pieces marched from Trivadi to favour the junction ; 
but they had not proceeded far, before they heard that the Idng had 
recalled his troops to the ^capital, on a report that the Morattoes in- 
tended to enter his country. 


Disappointed of this assistance, Major Lawx'ence wais obliged to re- 
main inactive in his camp, contemplating every day the situation of the 
enemy, which he had in sight, and fretting at his incapacity to attack 
them. The Morattoes in the xnean time were not idle ; their parties 
were seen now at Trinomalee, then at Arcot, then at Ohillambrum, 
that is, in every part of the province between the river Paliar, and the 
ColerooiL In the middle of February, one of their detachments ap- 
peared, flourishing their sabres, and caracolling within musket shot of 
Ohimundelum, the western redoubt of the bound-hedge of St. David: 
their insolence irritated the guard, and the serjeant, a brave but blun- 
dering man, thinking this an opportunity of distinguishing himself 
and of getting promotiDn, marched into the plain with his whole 
force, 25 Europeans, and 50 Sepoys* The enemy retreated, until 
the party was advanced^half a mile from the redoubt ; when they 
turned on a sudden, and galloping up surrounded them in an in- 
stant ; the serjeant, not doubting that the first fire would disperse 

them, 
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1753 them, gave it in a geiiei-al volly, •which did some execution ; hut before 
— ' the troops could load again, the Morattoes charged them impetuously 
sword in hand, broke the rank, and every horsemln singling out a 
particular man, cut them all to pieces. Inactivity or retreat in war 
is never in. Indostan imputed to prudence or stratagem, and the side 
which ceases to gain successes is generally supposed to be on the brink 
of ruin. Such were the notions entertained of the army at Trivadi, 
and they were industriously propagated by Mr. Dupleix, in order to 
encourage his new ally Mortiz-ally to set up his standard in the pro- 
vince. The Phousdar with his usual caution fii-st encamped mthout 
Velore, then advanced somewhat farther, and at last, assured by the 
Morattoes that they would cover his march, ventured to proceed to 
Pondicheny, where, on furnishing 50,000 pounds for the expences 
of the war, he was with great ceremony and public rejoicings pro- 
claimed Nabob of the Carnatic. 

But the satisfaction he might receive from tins exaltation did not 
last long. It was proposed that he should begin by imitating the 
conduct of Chunda-saheb, and appear at the* head of the army : this 
his nature abhorred. On settling the terms of his regency, so much 
assistance in money and troops was expected from him, and so little 
power or advantage offered in return, that he found the Nabobship 
held on such conditions, would be of less value than the inde- 
pendant possession of his government of Velore. At the same time 
suspecting what he himself would infallibly have done in a similar 
case, he was terrified with the notion that Mr. Dupleix would keep 
him a prisoner at Pondicherry, if he discovei-ed his aversion to have 
any farther connexion with him ; these sentiments did not escape the 
sagacity of Mr. Dupleix ; but he had too much good sense, not to see 
that such a breach of faith would probably determine the enemies of 
Mahomed-ally to naake their peace on any terms with that prince. 
He therefore consented to Mortis-aUy’s return, who promising to 
make war in the country about Arcot, left Pondicherry in the end of 
March, convinced for the first time in his Hfe, that he had met with 
a more cuiming man than himself. 

ii®e, .no pilitajy operations passed, exoeptipg the 
' ' skirmishes 
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KskirmiBlies of the Morattoes with the English battalion,, during tiiree 1753 
or four marches, w^ieh they were obliged to make, in order to escort 
their provisions from Fort Si Daviii The French were not to be in- 
ticed out of their entrenchments ; and Major Lawrence, seeing no 
other method of striking a decisive blow, determined to storm their 
camp. The presidency seconded this resolution, by sending 200 Eu- 
ropeans, of whicli 100 were a company of Swiss lately arrived Irorn 
Bengal, to Fort Si David ; where the battalion joined them ; and 
the whole, with a large convoy of provisions, set out for the camp, on 
the hi'st of April The whole body of the Morattoes were waiting 
for them in sight oY the bound-hedge ; and behaved this day with 
more activity than ever, rarely removing out of cannon shot, and gal- 
loping up whenever the incumbrances of the baggage disunited the 
line of march, and left intervals open to their attacks. Thus con- 
tinually threatened, and often assaulted, the convoy advanced very 
slowly. The weather was excessive hot, and several men fell dead 
with the heat, fatigue, and the want of water. When within three 
miles of Trivadi, the Morattoes made a general and vigorous cliarge, 
surrounding the front of the line, and were with difficulty repulsed 
many of tlieir horses fell within a few yards of the field pieces, and 
amongst the slain was Bazinrow, Morari-row’s nephew, the same who 
came to captain Clivers assistance, after the siege of Arcot. His death 
damped their ardour, and they retreated to a distance. But the work 
of the day was not yet over ; for the troops continuing their march, 
discovered within a mile of Trivadi, the French troops and Sepoys 
drawn up on their right : the convoy happened luckily to march on 
the left along the bank of the river Gandelu. The two battalions 
advanced against each other cannonading, until the French coming 
to a holloV-way, halted on the opposite side, imagining that the Eng- 
lish would not venture to pass it under the disadvantage of being ex- 
posed to their fire ; but Major Lawrence ordered the Sepoys and ar- 
tillery to halt and defend the convoy against the Morattoes, still hover- 
ing about, and pushed on briskly with the main body of Europeans 
across the hollow way : the enemy, who expected to find the English 
fatigued with a long and.harrassing march, were so startled at the 
vivacity of this motion, that they only stayed to give one fire, and then 
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ran away with the utmost precipitation, leaving the Engllsli to finish 
their march without farther molestation. As sooi| as the troops were 
recovered from their fatigue, Major Lawrence approached nearer the 
enemy's camp, within a mile of which they had an advanced party, 
at the village of Caryamungalum ; the grenadiers and 100 men of the 
battalion were ordered to attack this post, and soon get possession of 
it ; after which a battery of two eighteen pounders was erected against 
their entrenchments, at the distance of 700 yaivls ; it was not before 
this time that the English perfectly discovered the strength of their 
works, which consisted of a rampart cannon proof, with, redoubts at 
proper distances, a broad and deep ditch, and a good glacis, defended 
by 30 pieces of cannon. The battery fired for some time, but made 
no impression, and the difficulty of getting provisions incinasing with 
the distance fi'om St. David, it was thought proper to desist from the 
attempt, and the army returned to Trivadi. 

In the mean time, the Morattoes were indefatigable, and being 
joined by a small party from Pondicherry, surprized a fort near 
Chillambmm, called Bonagerry, from whence Fort Si David drew 
large supplies of grain : captain Kilpatrick marched with a detach- 
ment to retake the place ; and upon his approach they abandoned 
it in the night. 

Three months ineffectually employed to bring the enemy to a gene- 
ral engagement, convinced Major Lawrence of the necessity of alter- 
ing his plan of operations. He consulted with the Kfabob on re- 
moving the war to some other part of the country, in order to draw 
the French battalion from their present impregnable situation ; but 
it was not easy to determine where they should carry their amis ; and 
whilst they were deliberating on the choice, sudden and iftiexpected 
news from Tritchinopoly resolved the difficulty, and left them with- 
out an option. 

Captain Dalton, foreseeing the distresses to which the city would be 
reduced after the defeat of his party at the Ohoultrjv had often ques- 
tioned Kiroodin Khan the governor, on the quantity of provisions 
he had in store ; who always assured him, with great confidence, that 
he hM sufficient to supply the garrison for four months* For some 

time 
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time the small convoys, which got into the city in spite of the enemy’s 1758 
patrolos, balanced the daily consumption made out of the magazines ; ^ 

but as soon m tire Mysorean divided his arnvy into two canips, all 
supplies ‘were ciit off*, and a party of Sepoys, which had been sent 
into Toiicliiiiaxi’s country, were not able to get back. In this situa- 
tion captain Dalton insisted on examining the magazines, when to his 
great surprize Klroodiii Khan infoimod him that he had taken ad- 
vantage of the scarcity, to sell out the provisions to the iiihabibaiits at 
a high price, not doubting but that opportunities of replacing them 
would offer, and acknowledged that the stock remaining was no more 
tlian sufficient for* fifteen days : in which time the army at Trivadi 
could hardly receive the nows, and march to the relief of the city. 
Expostulations were vain, for the mischief was real ; an express 
was therefore sent with this alarming intelligence to major Laivi-eiice, 
who received it at ten at night, the 20th of April, and instantly issued 
orders for the troops to be in readiness to marcli by day-break ; when, 
leaving a garrison of 150 Europeans, and 500 Sepoys, at Trivadi, 
tlio rest proceeded to Fort* St. David, in order to colloet tlxe necessary 
supplies of military stores. 

Tlie %yant of horse having liitlierto been the principal obstacle to 
tlie progi^ess of the Nabob’s affairs, it was determined to apply again 
to the king of Tanjore, and in order to encourage, or if necessary to 
awe him into a compliance, it was resolved to proceed to Tritchino- 
poly, through his dominions. The army on the 22d of April passed 
by Chillambmm, and as soon as they crossed the Coleroon, the king 
deputed Succojee, his prime minister, to compliment the Nabob and 
major Lawrence ; and when they were arrived at Condore, ten miles 
from the capital, he desired an interview, and met them half way at 
one of his* gardens, where he appeared in great splendor, accompanied 
by SOOO horse, and 200 elephants in rich trappings. Seeming to bo 
convinced that it was his own interest to support the Nabob, he gave 
orders to his horse to f)roceed with him to Tritchinopoly ; but the 
next day, after marching a few miles, they left the army, promising, 
however, to return very soon. 

During this interval captain Dalton had not been inactive at Tritchi- 
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1753 nopoly. The enemy’s troops at the Facquire’s Tope were com- 
manded by Tirana, the same general who led the|:v^an of the army, 
when the Mysoreans first joined the English detachment at Kistna- 
varam, where captain Dalton had an opportunity of discovering the 
little reach of Ins military capacity, and knowing him to be a very 
timorous man, particularly in the night> he did not doubt that if 
frequent alarms were given to the camp, the Mysorean would, out of 
regard to his own security, send no more detachments abroad to in- 
tercept provisions coming to the city. For this purpose, he erected a 
redoubt, witbin random cannon shot of the enemy’s camp, but much 
nearer to the city ; and when this post was well secured, and two 
pieces of heavy cannon mounted on it, the guard frequently advanced 
with two field pieces, and fired into the camp ; in the day time taking 
care to return to the redoubt, as soon as the enemy began to move, 
wliich they were apprised of by signals from the rock in Tritchi- 
nopoly *, but in the night they proceeded with less caution, and advanced 
near enough to throw gi'ape shot into the camp, the Mysoreans never 
once venturing to send out a detachment to cut off their retreat. 
Encouraged by this proof of their imbecillity, the party, under favour 
of a very dark night, approached the 15th of April much nearer, and 
fired 30 rounds of grape shot into the camp, from each of the field 
pieces ; which created no small confusion, as appeared by the number 
of lights the enemy raised, and the great uproar they made : next day 
the party had scarce recommenced their fire from the usual station, 
before they perceived the enemy decamping in a great hurry ; but 
^ suspecting this to he a feint to draw them nearer in order to cut ofi: 
their retreat, they continued firing very briskly without advancing ; 
and before noon the enemy struck all their tents, and abandoned the 
camp, which the party then took possession of, and found in it a large 
quantity of rice and other provisions, as also several wounded men, 
who informed them, that the cannonade of the preceding night having 
killed an elephant, two camels, and several horses, had steucfc Tirana 
with such terror, that he determined not to stand the risk of another 
attack He however remained to the south of the Caveri two or 
longer ; but on receiving certain intelligence of major 
^ - ■ Juawrences 
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Lawrence's march, lie joined the rest of the Mysoreans at Seringham, 
and the country ;^eople ventured again to bring provisions into the 
city 

On the 6tli of May, the major arrived in sight of Tritcliinopoty, 
and entered the city without meeting any interruption ; for none of 
the Mysoreans presumed to appear on the plain : the number of, the 
battalion was greatly diminished during the march, which was per- 
formed at tlie setting in of the land winds, when they blow with 
the greatest heat and violence ; besides several who died on the 
road, and others who were sent back sick to Fort St. David, and 
Devi Cotah, 100 men unfit for duty were carried into the hospital 
at Tritchinopoly on the day of their arrival : many had likewise 
deserted ; particularly of the Swiss, of whom a seijeant and 15 men 
went off in one day : so that the whole, including what the garrison 
of Tritchinopoly could spare for the field, amounted, when mustered, 
to no more than 500 Europeans, who with 2000 Sepoys, and 3000 
horse in the Nabob's service, composed the army. 



As soon as Mr. Dupleix was certain what rout they had taken, he 
detached 200 Europeans, and 500 Sepoys, with four field pieces? 
from the camp near Trivadi ; who marching by the road of Ver- 
dachelum, Volcondah and Utatoor, joined the Mysoreans at Sering- 
ham, the day after the English arrived at Tritchinopoly. 

Major Lawrence having allowed the men three days to refresh 
themselves, determined on the 10th of May to pass over into the 
island, and offer the enemy battle, which if they declined, he re- 
solved to hombai'd Seringham, and cannonade their camp : the Na- 
bob's cavalry, discontented for want of pay, refused to take any share 
in the action. The battalion and Sepoys therefore proceeded with- 
out them, and' setting out at three in the morning in two divisions, 
arrived at six at Moota Ohellinoor, a village four miles west of the 
city, over against the head of the island. A large body of horse and 
foot, drawn up on the opposite side, seemed determined to defend 
the pass, hut were soon dispersed by the first division, and whilst the 
second was crossing they retreated towards the pagoda, from whence 
the Mysoreans no sooner discovered the Engli sh forming on the island, 
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tliaii they swamied out ' ia great auaiberB, aud their ea.vjiiiy, led by 
the MorattooKS under the coianmad of Harrasing, tf-iue galloi>ing up 
at a great and making a I'esoliite charge on the Idt of tlie liiiOj 
^vdxere a body of Sepoys were posted, broke througli Hieni swor<l in 
hand j but the Sepoys seeing three platoons of Europeairs advancing 
to their support, behaved with, spirit, and recovcn-iug tlieir groiiud, 
kept up a smart fire, whicdi after a severe slaugiiter repulsed tho 
cavalry, who made a most precipitate retreat towards the pagoda,, 
exposed to the fire of ten pieces of cannon, eight of which were 
field pieces which aceompamed the troops, and t\vo eighteen poun- 
ders which captain Dalton had sent to tlie bank of the river. By 
this time Mr. Astruc, with the French troops and Scpoj^s marched 
up, and lodging tlie greatest part of them in a water course, where 
they were efiectualty sheltered, placed his cannon, four field pieces, on 
an eminence, from whence they made a brisk fire. They were an- 
swered by the English artillery ; but as it was not tb ought prudent to 
make a push at the water course, at the risque of being fallen upon 
by such numbers of cavaby as covered the plain, major Lawrence, 
to preserve his main body from the enemy’s cannonade, ordere<l them 
to take shelter behind a bank, so that the sight was inaintained only 
by the artillery until noon, when a pa-rty of the eiieiny’vS Sepoys, with 
some Topasses, took possession of a large choultry to tho left of tlia 
English line, which they began to ineonimodc with tlie fire of their 
musketry ; upon this the company of grenadiers, with a detachment 
of Swiss under the command of captain Polier, were ordered to dis- 
lodge the Sepoys ; which service the grenadiers effected with gi’oat re- 
solution ; and, animated by their success, put'sued the fugitives until 
they insensibly gained the flank of the water course, wlioro^ tlie main 
body of the IVench troops was concealed ; who, on seeing the danger 
which threatened them, prepared to retreat, and wore actually on the 
point of abandoning two of the field pieceg, wlien captain Polier, 
who remained with the Swiss at the choultry, and from thence could 
not see the enemy’s confusion, sent orders for the grenadiers to return, 

moments, on which the greatest 
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to the reputation of Polier, whose orders directing him only to dis- 
lodge the enemy |rom the choultry, ho would have been culpable, 
had he pushed his success farther without a subsequent order ; wdiich 
the major ha<i no reason to send, as from the situation he was in, he 
could not discover Bie distress of the enemy. On the retreat of the 
grenadiers, the French again took possession of the water course, and 
reneAved the caimonade, which lasted till the evening, when the want 
of provivsions, as well as the excessive fatigue which the English troops 
had undergone, obliged them to repass the river, and return to Tritchi- 
nopoly ; where tliey arrived at 10 at night, having without internhssion 
been employed 20* hours either in march or action. The loss they 
sustained was much less than might have been expected, from the 
fire to which they had been exposed ; for only three officers -were 
wounded, and two with four private men and a few Sepoys killed. 

The operations of this day shewed that the French troops were 
commanded by an abler officer than any who had yet appeared at 
their liead ; and little hopes remaining of dislodging the Mysoreans 
from the pagoda, major Lawrence gave his wdiole attention to the 
means of supplying the city with provi>sions. For this purpose the 
axuny marched into the plain, and encamped at the Facquire’s Tope, 
within the entrenchment which Virana, the Mysore general had lately 
abandoned, where they lay conveniently for protecting the convoys 
coming from Tondiman's country ; proper agents, supported by a de- 
tachment of troops, were sent to purchase grain, and at the same 
time the King of Tanj ore was requested to collect and send supplies. 
But the Mysorean was not wanting to counteract these measures ; 
he kept an agent both at Tanjore, and with Toiidiman, who repre- 
sented, tfcat if Tritchinopoly should once be provided with a con- 
siderable stock of provisions, it was not to be doiibted but that the 
Nabob and tlie English would immediately cany their arms again 
into the Carnatic, lea^ng their allies exposed to the just resentment 
of the regent, who would not fail to take the severest revenge for 
the >service they had rendered his enemies. This reasoning -was well 
aclaptecl to the ' geniiis of those to whffe.itwas addressed; for the 
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1753 Indians, never influenced by the principle of gratitude themselves, 
do not expect to meet with it in othera ; and aeou|bomed, after they 
have gained their ends, to pay no regard to the promises they have 
made, they gave little credit to major Lawrence wlien ho assured 
them that he would never remove from Tritchinopoly, before ho 
had provided for the safety of their countrie.s. Nor did the Mysorean 
neglect to employ the resource of money to alienate these preSlfiottss- 
allies : in Tondiman's country he bribed the chiefs and officers of 
such districts as lay convenient for furnishing provisions ; and at Tan- 
jore gained over to his interest the prime minister Succqjee, who in- 
tirely ruled the King his master ; howevei- the Kmg, not wholly un- 
sollicitous of the consequences, if the English fortune should change 
again, palliated his refusal with specious pretexts, and wrote to the 
presidency that the enemy’s detachments had already done mischief 
to the amount of 100,000 pounds in his country, where the harvest 
was now coming on, but that as soon as it was gathered he would 
not fail to give them aU the assistance in his power ; this pretended 
mischief was no more than what all other parts of the country had 
suffered from the Morattoes, who in their predatory excursions made 
no distinction between the territories of friends and foes. 

Thus, notwithstanding no prudent measure was neglected, the 
supplies received were so far from being sufficient to stock the 
magazines, that it was with difficulty, enough was procured for 
the immediate consumption of the army and Garrison. In this 
situation major Lawrence was obliged to remain for five weeks, 
without having an opportunity of acting against the enemy, who 
determined not to expose themselves, until they were reinforced 
from the sea coast. , 

The Ereneh troops in this part of the country quitted their en- 
trenchments on the same day that the major marched from Fort St. 
David, and a detachment of 200 Emopeans, with 300 Sepoys, attacked 
the village of Trivadi ; but captain Chace, the commanding officer, 
sallying from the fort, repulsed them ; some days after they renewed 
the attack, and were again repulsed by a detachment of 60 Euro- 
pe«i^»i^d |0Q Sepoys ; who, elated with their success, quitted the 
*" '"'H-ilir'''-'' , ■" ■ ■' village, 
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village, and contrary to their orders marched out into the plain: the 1753 
Morattoes, who v^re in sight, waiting for such an opportunity of 
exerting themselves, instantly surrounded the party, and charging 
with great fury, routed them, and cut every man to pieces. This 
loss disabling the garrison from making any more sallies, the French 
took possession of the village, erected a battery, and cannonaded the 
fort. The troops within were still sufficient to have made a good de- 
fence; but a mutiny arose, and the lenity of the commanding officer’s 
temper, not permitting him to see the necessity of making severe 
examples in the begimiing, the men, no longer controulable, got 
possession of the arrack, and mad with liquor, obliged him to capi- 
tulate, and were made prisoners of war : this misfortune affected cap- 
tain Chace so sensibly, that it threw him into a fever, of which he 
died soon after at Pondicherry At the same time a detachment of 
Morattoes, with some Europeans, appeared before Chillambrum, 
where the English kept a seijeant with a few artillery-men ; who 
discovering that the governor was plotting to deliver them up to the 
enemy, marched away in the night to Devi Cotah. Nor was the loss 
of these places and their dependencies the only detri ment which the 
Nabob’s affairs had sustained in the Carnatic; for a number of petty 
commanders, soldiers of fortune, set up tlieir standards, and pretend- 
ing to be authorized by Mr. Dupleix and Morari-row, levied contri- 
butions, and committed violences in all paj*ts of the countiy. Even 
Mortiz-ally hearing soon after his return to Velore that the English 
did not venture to attack the French entrenchments at Trivadi, and 
that Tritchinopoly was hai'd pressed by the Mysoreans, took courage, 
and entertaining thoughts of asserting the title which Mr, Dupleix 
had conferred upon him, ordered his troops to commit hostilities in 
the neiglrbourhood near Arcot. His force consisted of 50 Euro- 
peans, with three pieces of cannon, who accompanied him from Pon- 
dicherry, and 2000 Sepoys, 1500 horse, and 500 matchlock Peons, 
his own troops. They plundered all the villages lying near the city 
without meeting any interruption ; for Abdullwahab Khan, the Na- 
bob’s brother, and lieutenant in the province, an indolent sensual 
man, dissipated in his pleasures and upon his favourites most of the 
monies he collected, and gave no attention to the maintaining of a ; 
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competent force to support his authority ; encouraged hy this negli- 
geuce, JIortiz-a.!ly threatened to attack the city of Arcot itself, of 
'which the presidency receiving intelligence, directed t]ie command- 
ing officer of the fort to join the Nabob’s troops with as many Eu- 
ropeans as could prudcJjtly be spared from the garrison, and attack 
the enemy in the field. Ahdullwahab, alarmed for las own security, 
Avith some diliicxdty got together 800 Sepoys, 1000 horse and oOO 
Peons, all of them the veiy Avorst troops in the province; they Averc 
commanded by another of the Nabob’s brotbors Nazcabulla, a man 
nearly of the same character as AbdnllAvaliab. This force, joined by 
40 Eurojieans, 200 English Sepoys, AX'ith tAAm field pieces under the 
command of ensign Joseph Smith, marched out of the city on the 21st 
of April, and Avhen half-Avay to Velore discovered the Phousdar’s 
army drawn up across the road, their right sheltered hy the hills. It 
was with great reluctance that Nazeabulla Khan could be prevailed 
upon to attack them, although it was evident they would fall on him, 
as soon as ho offered to retreat ; ensign Smith began a cannonade, 
and drove the French several times from their guns, but a party of 
500 excellent Sepoys maintained themselves with much more reso- 
lution behind a hank, and in several attempts that were made to 
drive them from it, most of the English Sepoys were lost. Tiio 
enemy’s cavalry seeing this, attacked the Europeans, but Avere re- 
pulsed by the grape shot ; on which they pushed at Nazeahulla’s ca- 
valry, who took flight without waiting the onset, and soon after his 
Sepoys and Peons went off likewise, leaving the Europeans, now re- 
duced to 25 men, with about 40 Sepoys, surrounded by the enemy. 
Ensign Smith however kept the ground until night, when his men 
leaving the field pieces behind, endeavoured, as they could, to get 
back to the city ; but they were discovered, and all, excepting three, 
were intercepted; some Avere killed, and the rest, amongst whom 
was ensign Smith, were made prisoners and carried to Velore. 
Flushed hy this success, Mortiz-ally rencAved his correspondence 
with Mr. Dupleix, and undertook to besiege Trinomalee, a strong 
fort situated about 40 miles south of Arcot, in the high road to 
!|^^binopoly, and Morari-row moved from Ohillambrum to assist 
But .Mr,. Dupleix thinking it of more import- 
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aiice to reinforce the army at Seringham, prevailed on him to de- 1753 
tach 3000 of Ms^Morattoes imder the command of Innis Khan, and 
joined to them 300 Europeans and 1000 Sepoys. 

As soon as these troops arrived, the enemy quitted Seringham, and 
crossing the Oaveri, encamped on the plain three miles to the north 
of Facquire's Tope. Their force now consisted of 450 Europeans, 

1500 well-trained Sepoys, 8000 Mysore horse, 3500 Morattoes, and 
two companies of Topasses with 1000 Sepoys in the vservice of the 
regent ; the rest of whose infantry was 15,000 Peons, armed with 
matchlocks, swords, bows and arrows, pikes, clubs, and rockets; im 
perfect weapons worthy the rabble that bore them. Major Lawrence 
had only * the 500 Europeans, and the 2000 Sepoys he brought with 
him from the coast; but 700 of these Sepoys were continually em- 
ployed in the Polygar’s country, to escort the convoys ; his artillery 
were eight excellent six-pounders ; of the Nabob's horse only 100 
encamped with the English, the rest remaining under the walls, and 
peremptorily refusing to march until they were paid their arrears. 

There are, about a mile to the south of the Facquire's Tope, some 
high mountains called the five rocks, on the summit of which the 
Major always kept a strong guard of Sepoys : but he being obliged 
to go into the city for the recovery of Ms health, the officer who com- 
manded during his absence neglected to continue this detachment. 

The enemy reconnoitring, and finding this post without defence, de- 
tached in the night a strong party to take possession of it ; and early 
the next morning their whole army was discovered in motion, assem- 
bling under shelter of the five rocks, whilst their advanced cannon 
plunged into the English camp ; whither the Major immediately re- 
turned, but found it impossible to regain the post : he however kept 
his ground until night, and then encamped about a quarter of a mile 
nearer the city, behind a small eminence which sheltered the troops 
from the enemy's artillery ; they the next day quitted the camp to 
the north of the Facquire’s Tope, and encamped at the five rocks. 

Here they had it in their power intirely to cut off the supplies of 
provisions coming from the Polygar’s country, and to intercept the 
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1753 detachment of 700 Sepoys sent ]l» escort them : at the same time the 
great superiority of their numbers, and the advantage of the ground 
they occupied, rendered an attack upon their camp impracticable : 
but it was evident that if they were not soon dislodged, neither the 
English army in the field, nor the garrison of the city, could subsist 
long ; to augment the distress, a strong spirit of desertion arose among 
the soldiery. In these circumstances, even the most sanguine began 
to lose hope, and to apprehend that the city must be abandoned in 
order to save the troops from perishing by famine. 

The Major had stationed a guard of 200 Sepoys, on a small rock 
situated about half a mile south-west of his camp, and nearly a mile 
north-east of the enemy’s. Mi*. Astiuc soon discovered the importance 
of this post, which if he could get possession of, his artillery would 
easily oblige the English to decamp again, and retire under the walls 
of the dty, where, still more streightened, they would probably be 
reduced in a very few days to the necessity of retreating to their settle- 
ments. He therefore resolved to attack the post, and marched early 
in the morning, on the 26th of June, with his grenadiers and a large 
body of Sepoys ; but they meeting with more resistance than was ex- 
pected, he ordered the whole army to move and support them. The 
Major, as soon as he found the rock attacked, ordered the picquet guard 
of the camp, consisting of 40 Europeans, to march and support his 
Sepoys : but afterwards observing the whole of tho enemy’s army in 
motion, he ordered all his troops to get under arms, and leaving 100 
Europeans to take care of the camp, marched with the rest of bis force, 
which, in Europeans did not exceed 300 battalion men, with 80 be- 
longiog to the artillery ; and he had with him no more than 500 Se- 
poys : for the rest were at this time in the city endeavouring to pro- 
cure rice, of which none had been sold in camp since the enemy ap- 
peared on the plain. "With this small force, he hastened, as fest as 
they could march, to reach the rock before the euemy’s main body. 
But Mr. Astruc, with the party already engaged in the attack, per- 
ceiving his approach, made a vigorous effort, and before the Major had 
got half way, the Sepoys who defended the rock, were all either killed, 
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obliged the Majoi' to halt, and consider what was most adviseable to 1753 
be done in this critical conjnnctni’e, on which the fate of the whole ^ 
war seemed to depend. There was little time for deliberation : for 
the French battalion were now arrived behind the rock, and their 
artillery from the right and left of it, were firing upon the English 
troops ; the rock itself was covered by their Sepoys supported by their 
grenadiers ; the whole Mysore army was drawn up in one great body 
at the distance of cannon-shot in the rear ; the Morattoes were, as 
usual, flying about in small detachments, and making charges on the 
flanks and rear of the English battalion in order to intimidate and 
create confusion. * 

In such circumstances the ojficers unanimously agreed in opinion 
with their general, that it was safer to make a gallant push, than to 
retreat before such numbers of enemies : and the soldiers seeming 
much delighted at this opportunity of having what they called a fair 
knock at the French men on the plain, major Lawrence took ad- 
vantage of the good disposition of the whole, and giving due com- 
mendations to their spirit, ordered the grenadiers to attack the rock 
with fiixed bayonets, whilst he himself with the rest of the troops, 
wheeled round the foot of it to engage the French battalion. The 
soldiers received the orders with three huzzas, and the gi'enadiers set- 
ting out at a great rate, though at the same time keeping their ranks, 
paid no attention to the scattered fire they received from the rock, nor 
made a halt until they got to the top of it ; whilst the enemy ter- 
rified at their intrepidity, descended as they were mounting, without 
daring to stand the shock of their onset. Some of the best Sepoys 
followed the grenadiers, and all together began a strong fire upon the 
French tro«>ps, drawn up within pistol shot below. In the mean time 
Mr. Astruc, perceiving that the left flank of his battalion would, if it 
remained drawn up feeing the north, "Be exposed to the English troops, 
wheeling round the foof of the rock, changed his position, and drew 
up facing the west, in order to oppose them in front. But this move- 
ment exposed his right flank to the fire of the grenadiers and Sepoys 
from the rock ; by which his troops had already suffered considerably, 
when the English battalion executing their evolution with great ad- 
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1753 dress, ckew up at once^^^directly opposite to tlie enemy, at tlio distance 
of 20 yards. ^ 

The French troops were struck witli consternation upon seeing 
themselves thus daringly attacked in the midst of their mnnei’oiis allies, 
by such a handful of men ; and indeed si stranger, taking a view of 
the two armies from the top of one of the rocks on the plain, could 
scarcely have believed that the one ventured to dispute a province 
with the other. 

Mr. Astruc es:erted himself as a brave and active otEcer, and with 
difficulty prevailed on his men to keep their ranks with recovci'ed arms, 
until the English gave their fire, which falling in a well levelFd dis- 
charge from the whole battalion, and seconded by a hot fire from the 
rock, together with a dischai'ge of grape shot from the first field piece 
that came up, threw them into irreparable disorder ; they ran away with 
the utmost precipitation, leaving three pieces of cannon, with some 
ammunition carts behind them. The Morattoes immediately made 
a gallant efibrt to cover their retreat by flinging themselves between, 
and some of the grenadiers, who had run forward to seize the field 
pieces, fell under their sabres. Animated by this success, they at- 
tacked the battalion, pushing in several charges up to the very bayo- 
nets, and endeavouring to cut down the men, who constantly received 
them with so much steadiness, that they were not able to throw a 
single platoon into disorder : at length having suffered much, and lost 
several of their best men by the incessant fire of the line, they desisted 
firom their attacks, and retreated to the main body of the Mysoreans : 
amongst their dead was Ballapah, one of their principal officers, 
brother-in-law to Morari-row, a very gallant man, much esteemed by 
the English, who had often seen him exert himself with great bravery 
whenffighting on their side : he had broke his sword in cutting down 
a grenadier, when another, who was loading his piece, and saw his 
comrade fall, shot both ball and ramrod through his body. In the 
mean time the French never halted until they got into the rear of the 
. Mysore army, when their officers prevailed on them to get into order 
again, and drew them up in a line with their allies, from whence they 
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Tlio Major remaiued three hours at the foot o le loc ’•,11 ^ " 

to o^ive them an opportunity of renewing the fight ; hut finding 
they shewed no mclination to move towards him, he prepaie 0 le 
f ^ +0 hk camp leaving them to take possession of the rock again at 
tk to of tie 200 Sepoys Hat defended it n. 
thrierinnino of tie aolion, he did not think it pendent to enpose 
^otte detachment to the seme risque, at such a distance *om ins 
• 1 1 TEih three i^uns with the prisoners were placed in the 

X, °and tie troops moling in platoons on each tl^ditoy 
T I. *1. fhA front rear, and intervals oi the column* xne 

Tr l^oely got clear of the rock into the plain, when the trhok 
of the enemy’s cavalry set up their shout, and came furiously on, 
flourishing their swords as if they were resolved to exterminate at once 
S Wfulof men that opposed them. Whosoever hasseena body 
$ ten^h«d horse advancing on the fuU gallop aU together, will 
a^novSlge with the Maxeschals YlHars and Saxe that tbeir appel- 
lee is tremendous, he their discipline or courage what it will ; and 
^nch an onset would doubtless have disconcerted untried soldiers ; hut 

honour to^he British nation ; men convinced ly repeated enpeuenoe 
Zt a body of well-disdpliued intotry would always prevai a^mst 
irievulai ivalty, let their numbers be ever so In tbs, con- 

SSTtbey litod,and without the least emotion, waited for th 

who were suffered to come sufficiently neat before the si^a 

TJSZ to the artifiery officers i the i^nnonad. ^n fem 

Thf pounders, loaded with grape, and was kept up at the rate 
? VE+ or ten shot in a minute from each piece, so weU directed 
that every shot went amongst the crowd, as was visible by the numhers 
that droled : this soon stopped their career, and they stood a while 
vi llLonished by the faU of thunder ; hut finding no intermission 

i thTfixe aud that the battalion and Sepoys reserved theirs with re- 
of the to , ^ of the reach 

r";; ^»t:n.leav£g the tr^ps to return quietiy to 

“'SLl’X Tritchinopoly saved by a success, which astolAhed even 
these who had gained it f nor was the attempt, however despe^te it 
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1753 miglit seem, justified by the success alone; for as the city -would in- 
'"•'v— ^ evitably have fallen, if the English had remained inactive, so the loss 
of it would have been hastened only a few days if they had been de- 
feated ; and major Lawrence undoubtedly acted with as much saga- 
city as spirit in risquing every thing to gain a victoiy, on which alone 
depended the preservation of the great object of tho wai-. 

The enemy dispirited by their defeat, began to disagree amongst 
themselves ; the Mysoreans and French reciprocally imputing their 
ill success to one another-, and the Morattoes with great reason to 
both ; their parties appeared less frequently on the plain in the day, 
and none ventured to patrole in the night ; the English Sepoys in 
Tondiman’s country availing themselves of this interval, quitted the 
woods, and joined the camp in the night, with a convoy of provi- 
sions which furnished a stock for fifty days. This necessary object 
being provided for, the Major determined to avoid coming again to a 
general engagement, before he was joined by some troops, which the 
arrival of the ships firom Europe enabled the presidency to send into 
the field : they were ordered to march through the Tanjore country ; 
and as a body of cavalry was still more necessary to enable the army 
to act with vigour against an enemy which had such numbers, he 
resolved to proceed without delay -to Tanjore, in hopes that whilst 
he was waiting for the reinforcement, the appearance of the army 
and the reputation of their late success might determine the king to 
declare openly, and furnish the assistance of horse, of which the Eng- 
lish stood so much in need. The presence of the Nabob, being 
thought necessary to facilitate the negodation, he prepared to march 
with the army ; but on the evening that he intended to quit the city, 
his discontented troops assembled in the outer court of the palace, 
and clamouring declared that they would not suSer him to move, be- 
fore he had paid their arrears ; in vain were arguments to convince 
this rabble, more insolent because they had never rendered any essen- 
tial service, that his going to Tanjore was the only measure from 
which they could hope for a chance of receiving their pay ; they re- 
mained inflexible, and threatened violence ; upon which captain Dal- 
ton-sent a messenger to the camp, from wh®ace the grenadier oom- 
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100 of the garrison^ and all together forcing their way into the pa- 
lace, they g^t the^ahob into Ms palankeen, and escorted him to the ' 
camp surrounded by 200 Europeans with fixed bayonets ; the male- 
contents not daring to offer him any outrage as he was passing, nor 
on the other hand was any injury offered to them : for nothwitli- 
standing such proceedings in more civilized nations rarely happen, 
and are justly esteemed mutiny and treason ; yet in Indostan they 
are common accidents, and arise from such causes as render it diffi- 
cult to ascertain whether the prince or his army is most in fault. The 
Nabob had certainly no money to pay his troops } so far from it that 
the English had now for two years furnished all the expence of theii* 
own troops in the field : but it is a maxim with every prince in India, 
let Ms wealth be ever so great, to keep his army in long arrears, for 
fear they should desert. This apprehension is perhaps not unjustly 
entertained of hirelings collected from every part of a despotick em- 
pire, and insensible of notions of attachment to the prince or cause 
they serve ; but from hence the soldiery, accustomed to excuses when 
dictated by no necessity, give no credit to those which are made to them, 
when there is a real impossibility of satisfying their demands ; and a 
practice common to most of the princes of Indostan, concurs not a 
little to increase tMs mistrust in all who serve them : for on the one 
hand the vain notions in which they have been educated inspire them 
with such a love of outward shew, and the inervating climate . in 
wMch they are born renders them so incapable of resisting the im- 
pulses of fancy ; and on the other the frequent reverses of fortune in 
this empire dictate so strongly the necessity of hoarding resources 
against the hour of calamity, that nothing is more common than to 
see a Nabob purchasing a jewel or ornament of great price, at the very 
time that ho is in the greatest distress for money to answer the neces- 
sities of the government. Hence, instead of being shocked at the cla- 
mours of their soldiery, tl^ey are accustomed to live in expectation of 
them, and it is a maxim in their conduct to hear them with patience, 
unless the croud proceed to violence ; but in order to prevent this 
they take care to attach to their interests some principal officers, with 
such a number of the best troops as may serve on emergency to check 
the tumult, which is rarely headed by a man of distinction. But when 
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J753 liis affairs become desperate by the success of a superior cuemy, the 
-“Y— -^prince atones severely for his evasions, by a total' defection, of his 
aimy, or by suffering such outrages m the Nabob Mahomcd-ally 
would in all probability have been exposed to, had ho not been rcs- 
cuedTin the manner we have described. 

As soon as the Nabob arrived in the camp, major Lawrence began 
his march, and in order to avoid the enemy’s cavalry struck into the 
thick woods, which skirt the plain of Tritchinopoly to the south : the 
approach of the army seemed to determine the king of Tanjore to fur- 
nish the assistance they were coming to demand ; and not to give him 
any unnecessary umbrage by proceeding abruptly to his capital, the 
Major resolved to halt for some time at a distance, and encamped at 
Conandercoil, a town in the woods half-way between Tritchinopoly 
and Tanjore ; where, at the expiration of ten days, he received advice 
from Mr. Palk, who had been deputed to the king, that he had pre- 
vailed upon him to declare openly, and that oi'ders were given to Mo- 
nac-gee the general to assemble the Tanjorine troops. On which the 
English army proceeded to Tanjore, where it was determined to re- 
main until they were joined by the reinforcement expected from Fort 
St. David. 

Of all the Nabob’s cavalry, no more than fifty accompanied him, 
the rest remained encamped under the walls of Tritchinopoly, and a 
few days after the departure of the English army went in a body, and 
informed captain Dalton that they intended to go over to the enemy, 
with whom they had made their terms, desiring at the same time 
that he would not fire upon them as they were marching oflF. This, 
as he was very glad to get rid of such a dangerous incumbrance, he 
readily promised, and they went away unmolested at noon-day. 

' The enemy, having now no other immediate object, gave their 
whole attention to hlocade the city, which they were in a condition 
to effect without much difficulty ; for their superiority in Europeans 
deterred the garrison from venturing without the walls to interrupt 
their night patroles, as was their custom when they had only the My- 
segeans and Morattoes to encounter, . However captain Dalton took 
" ■ ' of , undernaaning in a dark night the posts of - „'W&ifriore 
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The late supplies of provisions Tbeing entirely reserved for tlie use 
of the garri^oii; tli% inliabitants were left to provide for tliemselves^ 
and rice was now sold in the market for half a crowm the measure, 
about an English quart, which was fifteen, times dearer than the com- 
mon price ; and fire- wood was scai’cely to be procured at any rate. 
This scarcity soon obliged them to quit their habitations, and in less 
than a month this spacious city, which had formerly contained 
400,000 persons, was left almost desolate ; for the military peopile 
who remained in it, soldiers and artificers of all denominations, did 
not exceed 2000 men ; of these the Peons, as being capa- 

ble of no other service than to give an alarm, were posted between 
the outward and inward wall ; their number was about 1000 : the 
Sopoys, 600, were stationed round the ramparts, and the Europeans 
about 200, were appointed, some to guard the gates, whilst the rest 
lay on their arms every night, in readiness to march to any quarter 
where the alarm might be given. 

Vigilance supplied as much as possible the defect of numbers ; ne- 
vertheless it was visible that the city, thus slenderly garrisoned, would 
run great risque if the enemy attempted a vigorous assault by night ; 
nor were they entirely without such intentions ; for the French pre- 
pared scaling ladders, and often sent parties to sound the depth of the 
ditch ; but these were always discovered and beaten off before they 
could accomplish their design. In the mean time Mr. Diipleix strenu- 
ously importuned Mr. Brenier, who had succeeded Mr. Astruc in the 
command, to attempt an escalade at all events, and suggested to him 
a method of getting the information he wanted hy sending one Da 
Cattans an intelligent officer, as a deserter, into the town : the man 
was promisad the command of a company, and thirty thousand ru- 
pees ; for which he not only undertook to find out the proper spot 
where they should place their scaling ladders, but also to maintain a 
correspondence with the^French prisoners, who were to break loose, 
and seize the arms of the guard, and attack the quarters of the Eng- 
lish whilst the assault was made on the walls. He was admitted into 
the city, and said, that lie came to offer Ms service to the English, 
being disgusted by an unjust censure, which had been cast on his con- 
duct in the late battle at the golden rock ; an over-strained affectation 
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less in his behaviour gave captain Dalton soine^ suspicions, 
spies were sot to watch his actions, whC at di|fcrent times 
jdhinx measuring tlie calibi-e of the gun, taking a survey of 
lis, and fathoming the height of the wall with a lead and 
ir which he threw notes through the windows totlieh reneh 
3. There was in the garrison a French soldier whose fidelity 
nalish might he depended on ; this man engaged to detect 
itryman still more effectually, and suffered luinsell to ho chas- 
his sight by captain Dalton for some pretended neglect ; after 
e affected such a resentment for this treatment, that De Oat- 
re Eim his entire confidence, offering him a gi’cat x’cward it 
d assist in the execution of his plan. The soldier said he xvas 
.0 for great enterprises, hut ofiered to desert the first night he 
ie on guard at the harrier, and to carry a letter, provided De 
would assure him of pardon for having deserted from the 
This the other readily agreed to, and gave him a pardon 
signed with his name, to which he added the tittle of pleni- 
try of the marquis Dupleix.” At the same time he delivered 
a letter for Mr. Brenier, which contained a full and exact 
.i-_ of the nlacc. and some commendations 
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were 'stronger tlian any wliere else. A black follow undertook to 
carry tbe letter Ifor eight rupees, and Mr. Bi'enier, giving liim ' 
tvrcnty, sem Id^n back Ayitb a letter to De Cattans, promising to pixt 
liis plan into exociitioig and desiring liini to write frequently. In 
vain did tlie garrison wafccli several nights successively, hoping that 
tlie enemy would make the assault ; but the various reports which 
they received of major Lawrence’s arrival, kept them in such a con- 
tinual bu.stle and alarm, that they could not spare a night for the ex- 
ecution of this entcrprii?;e, notwithstanding they appeared convinced 
of its practicability. 

The Mysoreans 'finding that the explosion made at Weycondah, 
had done little damage, took possession of this post, and mounting 
two small pieces of cannon on the rampart, encamped 300 horse and 
some Peons under the walls ; and as the garrison of Tritchinopoly 
had not lately ventured into the field, those troops slept in perfect 
security without a single centinel. Captain Dalton receiving intel- 
ligence of their negligence, resolved to beat up their quarters, and 
chusing a time when it was very dark, a party of 400 men, mostly 
Sepoys, marched up close to the tents, and jnado a, general discharge 
amongst them before they were once challenged. The Sepoys got 
soma horses and arms, and the whole party retreated out of reach, 
before the enemy were sufliciently routed to do more than fire a few 
shot at random. . 

At length, after remaining a month closely blockaded, and obliged 
to be continually on their guard, the gannson received advice that the 
Major was approaching; he was joined by the Tanjorine army, con*^ 
sisting of 3000 horse, and 2000 matchlocks, under the command of 
Monac-gee, as also by the expected reinforcement from Fort St, David, 
of 170 Europeans and 300 Sepoys. On the 7th of August, the army 
arrived at Dalaway’s choultry, situated close to the southern bank of 
the Caveri, six miles east, of Tritchinopoly/ where they, were ^de- 
tained the next day by the falling of a heavy rain, which rendered 
the country between the choultry and city impassable. This obliged 
them to strike to the south-west, and the 9th in the, morning they 
continued their march, escorting a convoy of several thousand bullocks 
provided by the Nabob, and said to be laden with provisions ; signals, 
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from the top of the rock in TritcMnopoly, not only apprized them 
that the enemy were in motion^ but likewise pofated yxit the dis- 
positions they were making. Their cavalry in different ])arties ex- 
tended from the French rock to the golden rock : at the sugar-loaf 
rock, as being the place where major Lawrence would first come 
within their reach, they kept their main body of Europeans and 
Sepoys, together with their artilleiy; and a detachinciit took pos- 
session of the golden rock. The major, when arrived about a mile 
south-east of the sugar-loaf* halted, and having considered the enemy’s 
disposition, formed and ordered his march in consequence of it. To 
preserve the baggage and provisions from the enemy’s fire, he deter- 
mined not to attempt a passage through the posts they occupied ; but 
to march round the golden rock, whilst the convoy with the Nabob 
and his retinue, escorted by the Tanjoriiie troops, moved on at some 
distance on the left flank of the Europeans and Sepoys. It was ne- 
cessary at all events to drive the enemy, from the golden rock, since 
their fire from hence might greatly incommode the line of march : 
but as a suspicion of the major’s intention to pass that way, would 
naturally induce them to reinforce this post, he resolved to divert their 
attention, by baiting, and forming as if he intended to march directly, 
and attack their main body at the sugar-loaf rock. ThivS stratagem 
had the desired effect : monsieur Brenier, not an acute oilicer, recalled 
the greatest part of his detachment from the golden rock, and with 
much bustle got his troops in order, to receive the major : who in 
the mean time detached the grenadiers and 800 Sepoys from the 
front of the line, ordering them to defile behind the convoy which 
still proceeded on, and to march with all possible expedition and at- 
tack the golden rock. Mr. Bremer did not perceive this motion be- 
fore it was too late to prevent the effect of it ; he however instantly 
sent forward 1000 horse at full gallop to intercept the English party, 
and at the same time detached SOO Europeans to reinforce the guard 
at the rock. The cavalry soon came up with the English party, and 
endeavoured to retard their march by caracoiling and gallopping about 
m if they intended to charge : but the grenadiers did not suffer them- 
i be .amused by tlieie motions,. and fired hotly upon them* with- 
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the rock, drove tlie enemy down, and planted tlieir colours on the 3 
top, wliick they Accomplished before the enemy's party of infiuitry, 
marching trorn the sugar loaf rock, had got half v/ay : who seeing 
the post they were sent to reinforce lost, had not the heart to make 
a push to recover it ; but halted, and taking shelter behind a bank, 
began to cannonade the grenadiers and Sepoys at the golden rock 
with four field pieces. By this time Mr. Brenier, with the rest of 
the French troops, had proceeded a little way from the sugar loaf 
rock, to support his advanced party ; but seeing them halt, he halted 
likewise. So that the main body of the English troops continued 
their march, and secured the possession of the golden rock without in- 
terruption : the Tanjorines soon after came up with the baggage, 
and were ordered to remain with it in the rear. The English ar- 
tillery were now warmly employed against the cannon of the enemy's 
advanced party, of whom none but the artillery men were exposed, for 
the rest kept close behind the bank. The English battalion was 
drawn up in the open plain without shelter, and in this situation suf- 
fered considerably, whilst their artillery did little mischief to the 
enemy ; however the shot that flew over the bank went amongst a 
large body of horse who were drawn up in the rear of the advanced 
party, and flung them into confusion ; which captain Dalton ob- 
serving, he sallied from the city with two field pieces, and the cavalry 
finding themselves between two fires, hurried out of reach, some to 
the east, and others to the west. In the mean time several of the Eng- 
lish battalion were struck down, and major Lawrence observing that 
the enemy's main body made no motion to join the advanced party, 
determined to make a push, and drive these troops from the advan- 
tageous ground of which they had ta&n possession. The grenadiers, 
with 200 more Europeans, and 300 Sepoys, were ordered to march 
and attack them, whilst major Lawrence remained at the golden rock 
with the rest ready to support them if repulsed, or if successful, to join 
and pursue the advantage by driving the beaten party on the enemy's 
main body. The success of this attempt depending in a great measure 
on making the attack before the enemy's main body could move up to 
the succour of their party, the English for more expedition marched 
without any field pieces ; but the artillery was notwithstanding not idle, 
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lor tliey fired continuaJIy from tlie maiu Innly to deter the onoiHy'H 
cavalry from attacking tlie flanks of the party as ihdy Tlie 

officer appointed to lead the attack, instead of following' his orders, 
which directed him to come to the push of bnyonet witlioiit lie>sitatjon, 
sent word tlnit he could not execute tliem without artillery, and that 
he was halted, waiting for it Upon this major Lawixmce instantly 
quitted the main body, and galloping up, put hiinsolf at the head of 
the party, and led them on. The troops, animated by his example, 
marched on with great spirit, keeping their order, notwithstanding 
they were galled by a very smart fire from the enemy’s artillery, 
which killed several men, and amongst tliem, captain Kirk, at the 
Jiead of the grenadiers : these bravo fellows, whom nothing during 
tlie war had ever staggered, could not see the death of the officer they 
loved without emotion. Captain Kilpatrick seeing them at a stand, 
immediately put himself at their head, and desired them, if they loved 
their captain as much as he valued his friend, to follow him, and re- 
venge his death : roused in an instant by this spirited exhortation and 
example, they swore in their manner, that they would follow him to 
hell In this temper they pushed on ; and in order to prevent the 
enemy from retreating to their main body, marched to gain their 
right flank : the enemy had not courage to stand the shock, but (put- 
ted the hank in great precipitation, and leaving three field pieces be- 
hind, them, ran away towards Weycondah, exposed great part of the 
way to the fire of the two field pieces which captain Dalton had 
brought out of the city, every shot of which, for several discharges, 
took off two or three men. The enemy’s main body now, when too 
late, began to move to the assistance of their party, but seeing them 
irretrievably defeated, and perceiving at the same time the main body 
of the English advancing from the golden rock, they lost courage, and 
without waiting to give or re<?eiye a fire, ran. off in great confusion to- 
wards the five rocks, exposed to a severe cannonade from the rear 
.division of the English artillery which had been left at the golden irock 
with the baggage ; the Tanjore horse remained spectetors of their 
flight ^without taking advantage of it, by falling on them sword in 
M they had done, few would have es'oaped,; so that thf 
m Bwupewa did not exceed 100 men killed 
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and wounded : of tlic English battalion about 40 men w^ere either 
killed or disabled, and on both sides^ principally by cannon sliot. ^ 

Monac-gec endeavoured to excuse his neglect, by allcdging that tlio 
solicitude of the Nabob and his commissaries for the safety of the con- 
voy, made liim unwilling to leave it exposed to the enemy's cavalry 
w'hich hovered round in large bodies : but this was no good reason ; 
for major Lawrciico immediately on the enemy's retreat sent him 
orders to pursue, and the battalion were marching back to secure the 
convoy. As sooii as the enemy were out of sight, the army witli the 
(xmvoy proceeded ^to the city, where on taking an account of the pro- 
visions before they were lodged in the magazines, it was found that 
the quantity did not exceed 300 bullock loads, and this not a little 
damaged : which, in weight not being more than 30,000 pounds, 
was scarcely sufficient to supply the Europeans and Sepoys ten days. 
It would be difficult to find an example of so great a negligence, in so 
essential a service, which had cost so much pains and risque, excepting 
in the irregular and indolent administration of a Moorish government 
in Indostan ; and indeed the English tliemsclves were much to blame 
for trusting tliis important charge entirely to the conduct of the 
Nabob and his officers, who had loaded the rest of the bullocks, for 
there wore near 4000, with their own baggage, and a heap of trum- 
pery not worth the carriage. 

The enemy removed their tents and baggage as soon as it was dark 
from the sugar-loaf rock to Weycondah, where they encamped all to- 
gether in so strong a situation, protected by the fire of that post, that 
they could not be attacked with any prospect of success. The Myso- 
reans had always drawn their provisions from their own country ; and 
as there jras little probability of procuring plenty to the city whilst the 
enemy remained on the plain, the major, as soon as the troops were 
a little refreshed, marched out, and taking a circuit encamped at the 
five rocks, intending tQ intercept their convoys coming from the east- 
ward, and thus retaliate the distresses which they had so often brought 
upon Ms army. At the same time Monac-gee, in order to secure the. 
communi^tion with Tanjore, undertook to reduce Elimiserum, where 
the enemy had left a gamson of 200 Sepoys and a few Europeans, 
who submitted to him after a little resistance. . - ^ 

Major 
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1753 Major Lawrence now ordered De Cattans to Le luinged in sight of 
' — v'^tlie enemy’s advanced guai'ds : he died with grea# resolution, but 
shewed much concern that he had endeavoured to botraj^ captain 
Dalton, who had received him with so much hospitality and kind- 
ness. As the English had condescended to cmiploy tliis dciincpient 
against his own countrymen^ after he ’was detected, his life ought to 
have been spared. 

The enemy still remaining at Weycondah, major Linvrenoe made 
a motion towards them on the 28d, upon which they decamped in a 
hurry, and leaving part of their baggage, with a gun and some am- 
munition behind, made a disorderly retreat to Mootachellinoor, a 
strong post on tlie bank of the Caveri, which secured their commu- 
nication with Seringham ; the ne:st day major Lawrence took posses- 
sion of the ground they had abandoned with an intention to send 
forward some artillery near enough to cannonade them ; but this 
design was unexpectedly frustrated, for the next day a reJnfoi^cement, 
equal to the whole of the English force, appeared on the bank of the 
Coleroon. It consisted of 3000 Morattoes, a great number of Peons, 
and some Topasses under the command of Morari-row, together with 
400 Europeans, and 2000 Sepoys, with six guns. 

Most of these Europeans aiTived in the end of June from the island 
of Mauritius, where they had beto disciplined ; and Mr. Dapleix com- 
mitted a great error in not sending tliem immediatelj^, together with 
Moi'ari-row’s troops, to Tritchinopoly ; more especially as the signal de- 
feat of the French and Mysoreans at the golden rock might have con- 
vinced him that tliey would hardly be able to prevent the English, 
when reinforced by the troops of Tanjore, from making their way good 
to the city with the convoy : but his vanity on this occasion confounded 
his good sense ; for treating the battle of the golden rock as a trifling 
skirmish, and attributing the ill success of it to some pi^etended acci- 
dents common to the fortune of war, he seemed j;o disdain sending any 
farther assistance to an army which he confidently asserted could not 
fail to overpower their enemies in a very few days ; he therefore detain- 
' ed this force to make conquests in the Carnatic ; but the wilful disposition 
firustrated in a great measure this design : for regairding 
df the Mysorean, who was afeaid, t6"giv’e 
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him positive orders, theMorattoe traversed the province according to 175,3 
his own in«dinati<.li, without keeping his force united, or acting 
concert wita the- troops of Pondicherry, However Mr. Diipleix pur- 
suing his plan as well as lie was able, detached immediately after the 
capture of Ohillambriim a large body of Sepoys, accoinpanied by some 
Morattoes, to attack the pagoda of Verdaclielum^; this force was led 
by one liassan Ally, who had long been commander in chief of the 
French Sepoys, and had distinguished himself so much in this employ- 
ment til, at the F}*ench king had honoured him with a gold medal in 
token of his services ; this man was taken at Seringhain with Mr. 

Law, and the English knowing his capacity kept him a close prisoner 
at Fort St. David ; from whence, howevex", he had lately contrived to 
escape, being carried through the guards in a basket which they 
imagined to contain lumber. The garrison of Verdachelum consisted 


only of 50 Sepoys commanded by a sexjeant, who surrendered after a 
slight I’csistaiice ; from hence Hassan Ally, joined by 50 Europeans, 
proceeded to Trinomalee, where they found Morari-row with the 
greatest part of his force assisting, according to his promise, the troops 
ofVelore, who were laying close siege to the place. The army of 
the besiogora now amounted to 6000 cavalry, 5000 Sepoys, and 100 
Europeaas, including the 50 which Mortiss-ally kept in his own pay* 
The garrison, 1500 men, commanded by Barkatoola, a faithful ser- 
vant to the Nabob, and a gallant officer, defended themselves with 
much bravery, milking frequent sallies, and in one they smprized and 
beat up the quarters of the Morattoes, killing many of their horses ; 
this loss, the most sensible that the Morattoes can feel, deteirmined 
Morari-row to look out for easier conquests ; and leaving the Phous- 
dar*s troops to continue the siege as they could, he marched away, with 
an intention to lay siege to Palam Ootah, a fort in the neighboux-hood 
of Ohillambrum. Here he was joined by a party of 350 Europeans, 
who endeavoured to prevail on him to march with them and attack 
the English settlement of Devi Cotah ; but Morari-row, apprehensive 
of the loss he might suffer in this attempt, refused to accompany them. 
On this difference they sejwated, the French marching towards the 
woods of Wariore-pollam, in hopes of levying contribution from the 
Polygar ; and the Morattoe to Trinomalee. Here, a few days after 
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1753 his anival, he received letters from the regent informing him of his 
distress, since his convoys from Mysore began to bo i4terce;^ed, and de- 
siring Eitti in the most pressing terms to move immediately to Sering- 
hq.m with his whole force ; and Mr. Dupleix informing him at the 
same time that he intended to send all the Europeans he could bring 
into the held, the Morattoo, calling in all his stragglers, hurried back 
to Chillambrum, which was appointed the place of general rendez- 
from hence the whole reinforcement proceeded by veiy expe- 


vous ; 


ditious marches to Tritchinopoly, in sight of which they arrived on 
the 24!th of August. 

Their aijpearance at so critical a conjunctm'e did not fail to raise the 
enemy’s spirits, who testihed their joy by bring salutes and exhibiting 
fireworks for three days successively, at the same time making the ne- 
cemry preparations for coming to the plains again ; whilst the English 
and their allies saw themselves under the necessity of taking their mea- 
sures to act again on the defensive, under the same disadvantages to 
which they had been constantly subject, excepting in the short interval 
since the last defeat of the enemy : but even in this interval they had not 
beep able to get more provisions than sufficed for the daily consump- 
tion •, for ?s their force was not sufficient to spare considerable escorts 
at a distance for the time necessary to collect large supplies, what they 
received came daily in small quantities, about 100 bullock loads at a 
time, which indeed had lately joined the camp without much difficulty. 
But it was evident that the enemy’s detachments would not scour the 
plain again as usual : the Major therefore, to diminish the risk of his 
convoys coming from the eastward, quitted the neighbourhood of 
Weycondah as soon as their reinforcement appeared, and encamped on 
the same ground which he had formerly occupied a little to the north 
of the Eacquire’s Tope. The enemy three days after quitfed Moota- 
ehellinoor, and encamped at the five I'ocks, where their army covered 
a great extent of ground, for they had likewise been reinforced from 
Mysore. From the great superiority of their *^numbers, the Major ex- 
pected that they woiild attack him in his camp, and ordered his men to 
.sleep on their arms ; but they contented themselves with following 
of intercepting - the^ convoys. 'And the ' 
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escort of 100 Europeans with great vigour ; but tlie men, accustomed 
to such encc^ters? preserved themselves and the convoy by not part- 
ing with their fe’e, although the enemy rode several times to the very 
bayonets. 

The presidency of Madrass hearing of the reinforcement which Mr. 
.Dupleix had sent to Seringham, determined to strengthen their own 
army with all the men that could be spared for the field, and sent 
them in one of the company's ships to Devi Cotah ; and the major, 
in order to facilitate the junction of these troops, as well as to protect 
his convoys, determined to encamp farther to the eastward ; and send- 
ing off his baggage in the night, marched at day break the first of Sep- 
tember over the plain in full view of the enemy, and pitched his camp 
at a little distance to the .south-east of the French rock. This ground 
was well chosen, for the right flank was protected by some pieces of 
artillery mounted on the rock, which were flanked by the cannon of the 
city. The fi'ont of the camp was for the most part secured by a morass, 
and the rear by swamps and i-ice fields. The Tanjoiines were exceed- 
ingly delighted with the security in which they here found themselves, 
for they had before began to droop with apprehensions of having their 
quarters beat up by the Morattoes ; and Monac-gee exerting all his in- 
fluence anwmgst his countrymen, prevailed on the merchants who dealt 
in rioe, to bring frequent supplies ofgrsaa, although in small quantities. 
The enemy's scouts gave them such good’ intelHgence of the appro^h 
of the convoys that few escaped unattacked, but being constantly sup- 
ported by detachments of European^ they made their way good to the 
camp ; not indeed without some loss, since it was impossible in the tu- 
mult to prevent the bullocks and cooleye from flinging down their loads 
and taking flight. However, what arrived was sufiicient for the daily 
wants, but So little more, that if two or three convoys had been cut off, 
the army would have been obliged to have had recourse to the small 
stock which was laid up iu the city. The enemy, as if determined to 
reduce fhem to this distress, moved from the five rocks, and encamped . 
at tire sugar loal^ extending fi?om hence to the golden rock. Here 
the regent and Morari-row having intelligence of the reinforcement 
of which the English were in expectation, pressingiy intreated the 
Ftwidi to atfewjk their camp before th<we troops arrived ; but Mr. 
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Astmc decliiied the attempt, atid contented IvimBelf with waiting for 
less liazarclons opportunities of diminishing their foi^c : length the 

Englisli reinforcement arrived on the 19th of Septeml)4r, at Kelli 
Cotah; a fort 15 miles east of the city : and never perhaps had two ar- 
mies rejnained 18 days in so extraordinary a situation, both encamped 
on the open plain without a bush on it, at about two miles distance 
from each other, so that with their glasses they could see one another 
sitting at dinner in their tents ; and a cannon shot from the advanced 
posts might easily reach tlie opposite camp : but as the swamps in the 
rear of both the camps did not pemiit either to move farther back, 
both refrained from commencing a cannonade ; the English desired no- 
thing more than to keep their battalion unimpaired until the arrival of 
their reinforcement ; but for this very reason the French ought to have 
taken all opportunities of diminishing their number. Major Lawrence 
now apprehending nothing so much, as that the enemy might send a 
large detachment to intercept his reinforcement, determined if pos- 
sible to divert their attention by cannonading their camp ; and the 
day in which the troops were ordered to march from Kelli Cotah, an 
dghteen pounder, sent from the city, was mounted about half a mile 
south-west of the French rock, on the bank of the water-course that in- 
tersects the plain, and early in the morning the 16 th of Septembei’, it 
began to fire smartly ; every shot was seen to strike amongst the tents 
of the French battalion, who after haring boro the insult patiently for 
two hours, detached their three companies of grenadiers with a laige 
body of their allies., horse and foot, to attack the party posted with 
the eighteen pounder ; upon which motion the Major immediately 
threw a reinforcement into the water course of 250 Europeans, 800 
Sepoys, and three field pieces imder the command of captain Chaxdes 
' Campbell, who defended it so well that the enemy werS obliged to 
desist from their attempt, and retreat to their camp, not without a con- 
siderable loss ; for they had bore for some time a smart cannonade from 
five pieces of cannon upon the south-west cavalier of the city, as well 
as from the artillerj?' at the watercourse. This repulse, seconded by a 

K e of the fire from the 18 pounder, either deterrfedi or di- 
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joined the camp in the evening. The whole coimisted of 237 Eu- 
ropeans, with tllp captains Ridge and Calliand, lately arrived from 
Europe, ai.jjjl 300 Sepoys. The junction of these trooj)s inspired the 
army with as much joy as the doubtful expectation of their amvaJ 
had caxisod anxiety and solicitude ; and to retaliate on the enemy the 
same marks of exultation which they had lately employed on a like 
occasion, the tidings were announced to them by a dischai'ge of all 
the artillery in the camp and city. 
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There being now no moi-e reinforcements to expect, and the 
vicinity of the enemy having gi-eatly augmented the difficulties of 
getting provisions' and fuel, major Lawrence, as soon as the troops just 
arrived were refreshed, detemiined to bring on a general battle, which 
if the enemy declined he i-esolved to attack them in their camp. 

The tents and baggage wei-e sent at night to remain under cover 
of the artillery of the city ; from whence at the same time 100 Eu- 
ropeans, all who could be spared from the ganison, marched out and 
joined the army. Eveiy thing being prepared, major Lawrence quitted 
the ground near the French rock, and at day break, the 20th of Sep- 
tember, the army appeared at the Facquire’s Tope, and remained 
for some hours drawn up, offering the enemy battle ; but they shew- 
ing no inclination to accept the defiance, the Major sent for his tents 
again, and encamped on the spot on which he was drawn up, resolving 
to attack their camp the next day : as the success of this hardy enter- 
prize depended greatly on preventing the enemy from entertaining any 
suspicion of his intention, he cannonaded their camp, with an eigh- 
teen pounder, at different intervals during the rest of the day ; hoping 
to make them believe that he purposed nothing more than to harrass 
and incommode them. At night the tents were struck, and sent back 
again towards the city, and the whole army was ordered, after taking 
their rest in the open field, to be under arms at four in the morning. 

Tlie enemy’s camp extended on each side of the sugar-loaf rock, 
but much farther to thfe west than to the east : most of the Morattoes 
were encamped on the east, the French quarters were close to the 
west of the rock, and beyond these the Mysoreans,, extended almost 
as &r as the golden rock, occupying the ground for a considerable 
yiay behind the two rocks. The rear of the camp was covered with 
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1753 tliickete and rocky ground. The French had flung up an intrench- 
^ ment in front of their own quarters, and intended tc^have ^ontinued 
it along the left flank, facing the west ; hut on tliis side/ had only 
finished a small part, separated about SOO yards from the western, ex- 
tremity of their intrenchment in front, which interval was left open 
without defences : the Morattoes had likewise flung up an intrench- 
ment in their front to the east of the sug(U'-loaf : at the golden rock, 
which commanded the left flank and the front of the ground on which 
the Mysoreans were encamped, tlie French had stationed an advanced 
guard of 100 Europeans, two companies of Topasses, and 600 Se- 
poys, with two pieces of cannon, under the command of a partizan 
of some reputation. Major Lawi*ence being apprized of these dis- 
positions, projected his attack to take the utmost advantage of them. 
At the hour appointed the army quitted the Facquire’s Tope, and 
marched in profound silence towards the golden rock : the battalion 
consisiang of 600 men formed the van in three equal divisions ; the 
first was composed of the grenadier company of 100 men commanded 
by captain Kilpatrick, the picket of 40, by captain Oalliaud, and two 
p1at.AAna^ each of 30 men, under the command of captain Clrarles 
Campbell : the artillery, six field pieces, with 100 artillery men, were 
divided on the flanks of each division : 2000 Sepoys, in two lines, 
followed the Europeans : the Tanjorine cavalry were ordered to ex- 
tend to the eastward, and to march even with the last line of Sepoys. 
The moon had hithex-to been very bright ; but a sudden cloud now 
obscured it so much, that the first division of the battalion came within 
pistol shot of the golden rock before they were discovered ; and giv- 
ing a very smart fire, mounted it in three places at once, whilst the 
enemy, who had barely time to snatch up their arms, hurried down 
after m ak ing one iiregular discharge, and ran away to the camp with 
such precipitation, that they left their two field pieces, ready loaded 
with -gjape, undischarged. Animated by this success, the men called 
out with one voice to be led on to the grande camp, and the Major 
avmliBLg himself of their alacrity, remained no longer at the rock 
’ thip was neeessary to break the carriages of the eneimy’a gun% and 
- Their disposition was now 
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could, iB one line in front tlirougli tlie camp of the Mysoreans, in 1753 
order to fail at once upon the left flank of the French quarters : the 
Sepoys we'h> divided on each flank of the battalion, but at some dis- 
tance in the rear. Had the camp, like those in Europe, been covered 
•with tents, it would have been impossible to have penetrated through 
it in this order ; but in an Indian army none but the men of rank 
can aflord the expence of a tent, and the rest shelter themselves as 
they can in cabbins made of mats, so slight that they may be pushed 
down by the band. The Tanjorine cavalry, intermixed with match- 
locks and peons, had halted .during the attack of the golden rock, on 
the plain nearly opposite to the front of the French intrenchment, and 
they were now instructed to move directly up to it, in order to create 
what confusion they could with their fire arms and rockets. The bat- 
talion received the orders for continuing the march with loud huz- 
za's, and the whole proceeded with the greatest confidence, as to a 
victory of which they were sure ; the drums of the three divisions 
beating the grenadiers marcb, the gunners with their portfires lighted 
on the flanks, and the Sepoys sounding with no little energy all their 
various instruments of military musia This did not a little contribute 
to augment the consternation which the fugitives from the rock had 
spread amongst the Mysox'eans, who were already taking flight, when 
the English entered their camp. The Europeans marched with fixed 
bayonets, and recovex'ed anns, but the Sepoys kept up a smart fire 
upon the swarms that were taking flight on all sides. The French 
discovered by the fugitives which way the attack would fall, and 
drew up to oppose it, facing the west ; the left of their battalion was 
behind the finished but detached part of their intrenchment on this 
side ; and the rest extended towards the intrenchment they had thrown 
up in froni of their camp ; which their line, however did not reach by 
100 yards ; but a bank running at this distance parallel to that in- 
trenchment, served to dq^end the right flank of their battalion : in this 
position they derived no advantage from that part of their works on 
which they had most depended. To the left of their battalion was a 
body of 2000 Sepoys, who inclined to the left, intending to gain the 
fJank of the English battalion, and the same number were designed to 
form their right wing ; but these, by some mistake, in this scene of 
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1753 hurry and confusion, ])Osfced themselves on the sugi|r4oaf rock. The 
English troops advancing were px'evented by the iateiTuptions -which 
they met with in the Mysore camp from keeping up in a ifne 5 so that 
the first division had outmarched the second, and tlie second the third ; 
however as soon as they came nigh the enemy, whom they discovered 
by the portiires of their guns, the liindermost quickened their pace ; 
but nevertheless tlie whole line was not conpletely formed before 
they came within twenty yards of the enemy, by which time the Se- 
poys to the right had advanced from the rear, in order to oppose those 
on the enemy's left : the artillery in the hurry could not keep up with 
the battalion. The French artillery had for some time fired with great 
vivacity, but most of the shot flew too high, and killed several of the 
flying Mysoreans. The action commenced just as the day began to 
dawn : Mr. Astruc, with indefatigable activity prevailed on his men 
to wait and receive the English fire before they gave theirs ; amongst 
those who suffered in this onset was captain Kilpatrick, who com- 
manded the division on the right ; he fell desperately wounded ; upon 
which captain Calliaud put himself at the head of the grenadiers, and 
took: the command of the whole ‘division ; the French Sepoys on the 
left scarcely stood the first fire of the right wing of the English Se- 
poys, but took flight : which captain Calliaud perceiving, he wheeled 
instantly round with his division, and gaining the left flank of the in- 
trenchment, behind which the left of the French battalion was posted, 
poui'ed in a close fire upon them ; and the grenadiers pushing on with 
their bayonets, drove them crowding upon their center : the whole 
line was ah^eady falling into confusion, when a well-levelled discharge 
from the center and left of the English battalion in front compleated 
the route, and they ran away in great disorder to gain the other side 
of the bank on their right, where Mr. Astruc endeavoured to rally 
them : bixt the gi'enadiers pursuing them closely, renewed the attack 
-with their bayonets, and put them again tq flight : every man now 
provided for his own safety, without any regard to order, running 
' towards the golden rock, as this way was the only outlet not ob- 
structed; hut as soon as they got to some distance on the plain 
' took various routes* The left wing of tihe E^i^sh 
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keeping too miicli to tlie left of the battalion, they came to the out- 1753 
side of th^FrcaCi .1 intreiichment, on the ground to which the Tan- 
jorines wer<lkOrdered to advance ; however, as soon as they perceived 
the French hattaiion in confusion, they pushed on to the sugar-loaf 
rock, and with much resolution attacked and dispersed the body of the 
enemy’s Sepoys posted there, who from the beginning of the action 
had employed themselves in filing random shot indiscriinmatel}^ upon 
friends and foes. The victory was now decided, and the English 
troops drew up on the Et*ench parade. A body of Morattoes were 
the only part of the Indian army which made any motions to draw 
off the attention of the English during the engagement ; they seeing 
one of the field pieces left with a few men at a distance behind the 
rest, galloped up, and cutting down the men, got possession of it ; but 
perceiving the battle lost, they did not venture to carry it off : never- 
theles>s they did not immediately quit the camp, where they were soon 
after joined by several other bodies of cavalry, encouraged by their 
examx)le : but the English artillery in a few rounds obliged them to 
retire again, and they followed the rest of the fugitives, who were 
retreating towards Seringham by the pass of Mootachillinoor. It 
was some hours before the wliole got into the island, for the throng 
consisted of 80,000 men of all sorts on foot, and 1 6,000 horse, besides 
a great , number of oxen, camels, and elephants. The Tanjorines 
were ordered to set out in pursuit of the French troops, who were 
taking flight, dispersed on all sides over the plain ; but they could hot 
be prevailed on to quit the spoil of the camp, which they were very 
busy in plundering. 

The tents, baggage, and ammunition of the French camp, together 
widli eleven pieces of cannon, one an eighteen pounder, were taken ; 

100 of ttoir battalion were either killed or wounded, and near 100 
more, amongst whom was Mr, Astruc, with ten officers, w^ere made 
prisoners : several were -afterwards knocked on the head by the peo- 
ple of Tondiman’s woods, 65 were taken straggling in the Tanjore 
country ; and a detachment of Sepoys, sent out by captain Dalton 
from the city, brought in 21 of those who were making their way to 
the island by the pass of Chucklypolam : so that the whole of their loss 
was at least 300 Europeans, with their best officer ; for such iin- 
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1768 doubtedly was Mr* Astrue : it might have been much more, had the 
Tanjorines exerted themselves as they were ordered Of |he English 
about 40 Europeans were killed and wounded, # * 

This action was decided entirely by the musketry ; for the English 
artillery were not brought into the engagement ; and the French 
cannon were ill pointed, and kresolutely served, even before the con- 
flict became hot and general ; after which the event could not remain 
long in suspence between two bodies of men, whose dead fell within 
20 yards of each other. There are few instances of a victory in which 
the sagacity and spirit of the gene.ral, as well as the resolution of the 
troops, are more to be admired. The French themselves confessed 
that they had no suspicion of the intentions to attack them ; nor did 
chance intei'fere to substract from the merit of this success : for major 
Lawrence, before he* quitted his camp at the French rock, had pre- 
dicted most of the events which concurred to produce it. The 
Nabob's standard was now planted in the enemy's camp ; and the 
English flag, displayed on the top of the sugar-loaf rock, proclaimed 
the triumph of their arms to the country several miles round. 

The Tanjorines, elated to excess,' although they had contributed 
nothing more than their appearance in the field to gain the victory, 
proposed, immediately after the battle, to foUow the enemy, and be^ 
siege them in Seringham ; but major Lawrence paying no attention 
to this rhodomontade, moved with the army in the evening to lay 
siege to Weycondah. 

This place, now a fort, was originally nothing more than a pagoda 
and choultry, situated at the top of a rock about 30 feet high. The 
rock was afterwards inclosed by a square stone wall, carried up as 
high 8.S the top of the rock itself, and built thick enough to afford a 
rampai't about five feet in breadth, besides a slender parapet, which 
has loop-holes to fire through : on the western side is a gutew'ay, of 
which the top communicates with the rampart on either hand : tlie 
enemy's ganison consisted chiefly of Sepoys,* A watercourse served 
instead of a trench to shelter the English troops ; who having cut em- 
brasures through the bank about 400 yards from the wall, battered 
■ two eighteen poundei^, and at the same time threw shells 

and two eohorns. By the ne:^t eToniiig the Will Was 
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beaten down, within 12 feet of the ground. Early the next morn- 
ingsome <?f the garrison endeavoiu'ed to make their escape, through 
a sally-port %)n the north, to a large body of horse, who were waiting 
at a distance to receive them: these fugitives were discovered by some 
of the English Sepoys on the right, who immediately ran to prevent 
any more from getting out ; and at the same time 600 other Sepoys^ 
who were under arms in the watercourse, set out of their own accord, 
without well knowing what was the matter, and ran direct^ to the 
breach, I’egardless of the commands of their officers, who assured them 
that it was not yet practicable ; but nothing could stop the tumult : 
they made several ineffectual attempts to mount the breach, notwith- 
standing they were warmly fired izpon by the enemy from above. At 
length, finding it impracticable to succeed this way, they all ran to 
the gate, which some endeavoured to fox'ce, whilst others fired up, to 
drive the defenders from the ramparts : but this attempt likewise prov- 
ing ineffectual, a resolute Englishman, serjeant to a company of 
Sepoys, mounted on the shoulders of one of them, and getting hold 
of some of the carved work of the gateway, clambered up to the top ; 
and those below handing up to him the colours of his company, he 
planted them singly on the parapet : here he was soon joined by about 
20 of his company, who followed his example ; and whilst some of 
these were engaged with the enemy, others went down on the inside 
of the rampart, and opened the gate. Those without insfcaiiily rushed 
in like a torrent ; which the enemy perceiving, they hurried down 
from the rampart, and ran up the steps, to gain the choultry and pa- 
goda at the top of the rock : but the English Sepoys followed them 
so dosely, that they had not time to make any dispositions to defend 
themselves there before they were attacked at the push of bayonet : 
in the firsff fury several were killed ; but the rest, about 400, flinging 
down their arms and calling /or quarter, were spared. 

From Weycondah the army removed, and encamped at the French 
Eock, where they now abounded in as much plenty as they had^ 
Mtherto suffered distress ; for none of the enemy's parties ventured on 
the plain, and the country people, no longer terrified by the apprehen- 
sion of losing their noses, brought in provisions in such abundance, that 
rice, which three days before was sold at four measures for the rupee 
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now sold at sixteen ; and at this rate a stock was laid in sufficient to 
supply the garrison for six months at Ml allowance. Captain Dalton 
seeing this object of the general sollicitude provided for, and the city 
ill all other respects out of danger, quitted the command of Iritchi- 
nopoty, and some time after returned to Europe. 

The approach of the rainy monsoon in the middle of October 
made it necessary to carry the troops into cantonment : the city itseli 
would certainly have afforded them the best shelter : but tlie stock 
of provisions laid up for the use of the garrison would soon have been 
consumed by the addition of such a number of mouths : and as little 
danger was to be apprehended from any attempts which the enemy 
might make diirmg the absence, of the army, provided the garrison 
were commonly vigilant, major Lawrence preferred to remove to 
Coiladdy, on tlie frontiers of Tanjore, from wlienco the wants of the 
army might constantly be supplied, without the necessity of fatiguing 
the troops by employing them . to escort convoys. Four hundred Se- 
poys and the sick of the battalion, with 150 Europeans, were sent 
into Tritchinopoly, to augment the garrison ; . a detachment was left 
to defend Elimisermn ; and the rest of the English troops marched 
on the 23d of October to their winter quarters : they were accom- 
panied by the Nabob, with the few troops he commanded ; hut the 
Tanjorines quitted them, and proceeded to their capital, in order to 
be present at the celebration of a great festival which falls out at this 
time of the year. It was with great reluctance that major Lawrence 
saw them depart, judging from experience, that nothing but the last 
necessity would induce the king to send them back, notwithstanding 
that he promised, with much seeming complacence, that they should 
take the field, and rejoin the Nabob, as soon as the monsoon was past. 

During these transactions to the south of the Coleroon; the Eng- 
lish arms had likewise gained some successes in the Carnatic. The 
retreat of Morari-row from before Trinomalee increased the courage 
of the garrison, who signalized themselves so much by frequent and 
vigorous sallies, that the presidency of Madrass determined to send a 
reinforcement to their assistance ; and 500 Sepoys dotaclied from the 
gMTison of Arcot, arrived in the middle of September in sight of 
the place: but* finding all the avenues blockaded, they concerted 
■' measures 
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measuras -with the governor, Berkatoola, to favour tlieir junction, by 
making a«general salhg on a certain quarter of the enemy’s eamp^ 
■which the iepoys promised to attack at the same time in the rear, 
ihis plan was executed with so much vigour, that not withstaTiding 
the enemy took the alarm time enough to bring the greatest part of 
their troops into action, they were entirely defeated : the general of 
the elore troops being killed on the spot, and liussaii-ally, the eoni- 
inander of the French Sepoys, taken prisoner mortally wounded. 
This loss of their commanders struck the army with so much con- 
sternation, that they immediately raised the siege. 

In the same month the presidency were much alarmed by the at- 
tempts of Mahomed Comaul, the most considerable of the adv^en- 
turers, who in these times of confusion set up the standard of inde- 
pendency. This man commanded a body of horse at the siege of 
Arcot ; and after the army of Raja-saheb was dispersed by the battle 
of Covrepauk, kept together his own troops, and immediately levied 
contributions not only sufficient to attach them to his service, but 
also to engage others to inlist under. his banner : however, alarmed 
by the fate of Chunda-saheb at Seringham, he judiciously determined 
to remove out of the reach of danger into the country of Neloor, the 
north-east part of the Nabob’s dominions, not doubting that its dis- 
tance both from Arcot and Madrass would enable liini to establish him- 
self in those districts : he succeeded even beyond his expectation, for 
he found means to surprize the capital of Neloor itself, from, whence 
lie obliged Nazeabulla:, the governor, to flee to Arcot. The English 
and the Nabob had so many enemies to fight, and so few troops to 
send into the field, that they could spare none to check the enter- 
prizes of Mahomed Comaul, who having enjoyed the fruits of his 
successes* Without interruption for a year, extended his views, and 
proj^fred to attack the pagoda of Tripetti. This temple, one of the 
iiiost famous in the Decan, is situated on the top of a mountain, about 
fifty miles north-east hf Arcoi, . The feast of the god to whom it is 
dedicated is annually celebrated in the month of September, and the 
offerings made by the concourse of pilgrims who arrive from all 
parts to assist at it, amount to so great a sum, that the Bramins, be- 
side what they reserve to themselves, pay the government an annual 
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1753 revenue of 60,000 pagodas, or 24,000 pounds sterling. This revenue 
— ' the Nabob assigned over to the English as a reimbursem®nt in part 
of the great expenees they had incurred in the war ; ar&l as neither 
the Bramins nor the pilgrims are soliicitous to whom this money is 
paid, provided the feast goes on without interruption, it was the in- 
tention of Mahomed Comaul to get possession of the pagoda before 
the feast began. The presidency of Madrass, alarmed for the safety of 
a place in which the company was so much interested, sent a detach- 
ment of forty Europeans, two companies of Sepoys, and three pieces 
of cannon, with ordem to march and defend the pagoda : they were 
to be joined on the road by Nazeabulla, the Nabob’s brother', at the 
head of a large body of troops, but these not coming up in time, the 
detachment proceeded without them. When anived near Tripetti 
they were unexpectedly surrounded by the whole of Mahomed Co- 
maul’s force, 5000 men, horse and foot ; the detachment had just 
time to take shelter in a neighbouring village, where the enemy im- 
mediately attacked them, amd although constantly repulsed, they did 
not desist from their attempts before the night set in ; when the de- 
tachment having lost several of their Europeans, and expended all 
their ammunition, retreated ; the next day they were joined by Nazea- 
btdla Cawn’s army, with whom the day afterwards they proceeded 
again towards Tripetti Mahomed Comaul met them on the plain, 
and the action began by a cannonade, which having created some 
confusion amongst the enemy, ensign Holt, who commanded the 
English detachment, inarched up with bis Europeans and Sepoys to 
improve the advantage ; but before they came near enough to give 
their fire, a shot from a wall-piece killed ensign Holt. However the 
pien, not disconcerted by this accident, pushed on under the com- 
mand of their next officer, ensign Ogilby, and attacked the enemy 
■with great vivacity, who were already wavering, when a luckj^shot 
from one of the field pieces killed the elephant of Mahomed Comaul. 
Hjs army seeing the standard of their general fall to the ground, as 
usual took flight, and with so much precipitation, that before he had 
time to mount a horse, they left him at the mercy of his enemies. He 
was taken prisoner and carried to Nazeabulla Cawn, by whose order 
he was inst«(,ntly beheaded. His death removed the most dangerous 
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disturber of tbe Nabob’s government in this part of the country, for 
he was a very brave and active man ; there were several other chiefs ' 
of less consequence, who were constantly making inroads into the 
districts of Ponomalee, Chinglapett, and Arcot, and gave frequent 
employment to the garrisons of these places ; but they always re- 
treated as soon as they heard that a detachment of Europeans was 
marching against them. 

The enemy at Seringham seemed so little inclinable to take ad- 
vantage of the absence of the English troops cantoned at Coiladdy, 
that they did not even send parties on the. plain to prevent the coun- 
try people from going daily with provisions to the market in Trit- 
chinopoly where the garrison were as well supplied and lived in as 
much tranquillity as if both sides had agreed in form to a cessation of 
hostilities : the enemy, however, convinced that the English would 
never have attempted to attack their camp at the sugar-loaf rock if 
they had not been joined by the cavahy of Tanjore, determined to 
leave no means untried to deprive them of this resource in future- 
Accordingly the regent gave Succo-gee, the king’s minister and fa- 
vourite, a sum of money more considerable than the first bribe, and 
Mr. Dupleix sent a letter penned in the Malabar language by his 
wife, in which he threatened the king, that if he dared to give the 
Nabob and the English any more assistance, the Morattoes should lay 
waste his country with fire and sword, and that if this should not be suf- 
ficient to terrify him into a neutrality, he would bring down the Sou- 
bah Salabad-jing, with his whole army, from Golconda. The effect of 
these practices, both on the king and his minister, was soon visible ; for 
Succo-gee taking advantage of the timorous and suspicious character 
of his master, prevailed on him to remove the general Monac-gee 
from the <?ommand of the army, by representing him as a man in such 
close connexion with the English, that he might probably, from a re- 
liance on tbeir friendship, be induced to form projects dangerous even 
to the king himself ; w6o, alarmed at the same time by the menaces 
of Dupleix, determined to preserve his countiy by breaking the pro- 
mise he had made to the Nabob and major Lawrence, to send Ms 
troops to Coiladdy as soon as the rains were over. Having brought 
him thus far, the next step was to make him join the enemy ; this 
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I75S likewise Succo-gce undertook to effect, and tlie king it is said Wcxs 
on tlio 2 ^oint. of signing, the treaty, when a sudden and ffuiexpected 
event stop])ed liis hand. <■’ 

In the beginning of November the French at Seringliam received 
a reinforcement of ^300 Eurojieans, 200 l^opasses, and 1 000 Sepoj^s, 
with some cannon ; but instead of giving any signs that they had reco- 
vered their spirits by this increase oi their strength, they determined to 
remain quiet until major Lawrence should be ready to quit Ooiladdy, 
in hopes that the garrison of Tritchinopoly would be lulled into secu- 
rity by seeing them remain inactive so long after the arrival of tlieir 
reinforcement, and entertain no suspicion of the design they were me- 
ditating, when tlie time should come for carrying it into execution. 

This design was nothing less than to storm the city of Tritchino- 
poly in the night by surj)ri 2 :e.. The jDart Avhich the French chose to 
make the assault upon was Dalton’s battery, on the west side, near 
the north-west angle of the town, the same indicated by the letter 
which captain Dalton had prevailed on the spy De Cattans to write 
to the French commander Mr. Btenier ; it had formerly been a part 
of one of the four gateways to this city.. The entrance into an Indian 
fortifi&tion is through a large and complicated pile of building, pro- 
jecting in the form of a paralelogram from the main rampart ; and 
if the city lias two walls, it projects beyond them both : this building 
consists of several continued terrasses which are of the same height 
as the main rampart and communicate with it : the inward walls of 
these ten'asses form the sides of an intricate passage, about twenty feet 
broad, which leads by various short turnings at right angles through 
the whole pile, to the principal gate that stands in the main ram|)art : 
for some space on each hand of Dalton’s battery, the interval between 
the outward and inwaixl wall of the ciby was much broader than 
any whein else. Captain Dalton, when intrusted with the command 
of the garrison, had converted that part of the gateway which pro- 
jected beyond the outward wall into a solid battery, with embrasures : 
leaving tlie part between the two walls as it stood with its windings 
and terrasses : an interval was likewise left bet-ween the backside of the 
battery, and the terrass nearest to it, which lay parallel to each other ; so 
that an enemy who had gained the battery could not get to the tor- 
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rass without deswnding into the interjacent area., and then mount- 1753 
ing the wall of the terrass with scaling ladders : the battery, how- 
ever, cominullicated with the rampart of the outward wall of the 
city, but being, as that was, only eighteen feet high, it was com- 
manded by the terrasses behind it, as well as by the rampart of the 
inner wall, both of which were thirty feet high. Upon one of the 
inward cavaliers, south of the gateway, were planted two pieces of 
cannon, to plunge into the battery, and scoiii* the interval between 
the two walls, as far as the terrasses of the gateway ; and two other 
pieces mounted in the north-west angle of the iaw'-ard rampart, com- 
manded in like manner both the battery and the interval to the 
north of the terrasses. The French were, by De Cattan's letter, and 
by deserters, apprized of all these particular’s, and notwithstanding 
the many difficulties they would have to surmount in attempting to 
force their way into the town through this part of the fortifications, 
they preferred it to any other, because it was more accessible from 
without; for a rock level with the water almost clioaked up the 
ditch in front of the battery. 

^ /V 

On the 2'7th of November, at night, the greatest part of the ene- 
my’s army crossed the river : the Mysoreans and Morattoes were 
distributed in different parties round the city, with orders to approach 
to the counterscarp of the ditch, and divert the attention of the gar- 
rison during the principal and real attack, which was reserved for 
the French troops. Of this body 600 Europeans were appointed to 
escalade, whilst Mr, Maissin, the commander, with the rest of the 
battalion, 200 men, and a large body of Sepoys, “waited at the edge 
of the ditch, ready to follow the first party as soon as they should 
get into the town. At three in the morning the first party crossed 
the rock in the ditch, and planting their scaling ladders, all of them 
mounted the batteiy without raising the least alarm in the garrison : 
for although the guard appointed for the battery consisted of fifty 
Sepoys, with their officei’s, and some European 'gmmers, who were 
all present and alert when the rounds passed at midnight, most of 
them were now absent, and they who remained on the battery were 
fast asleep ; these the French killed with their bayonets, intending 
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1753 not to fire until tliey were fired upon : but this re.-rolution was imme- 
*'"*v-*^ diately after frustrated by an unforeseen accident ; for somd of them at« 
tempting to get to a slight counterwall which lines the backside of 
the batteiy, fell into a deep pit, which had been left in the body of 
the battery itself, contiguous to that wall : none but the most tried 
soldiers can refrain from firing upon any unexpected alarm • in the 
night, and upon the screaming of those who were tumbling into the 
* hole, several muskets were discharged. The French now concluding 
that they were discovered, imagined they might intimidate the gar- 
rison by shewing how far they were already successful, and turning 
two of the twelve pounders upon the battery against the town, dis- 
charged them together with a volley of small arms, their drums beat- 
ing, and their soldiers shouting their usual military cry, vive le royJ' 
Fortunately the main guard, the barracks of the garrison, and the 
quaifiers of the officers were in the north part of the town, not more 
than 400 yards fi’om the battery. Captain Kilpatrick, who com- 
manded, remained so ill of the wounds he had received in the last 
engagement, that he was unable to remove from his bed ; lieutenant , 
Harrison, the next in command, came to him upon the alarm to re- 
ceive Ms orders, which he gave with the usual calmness that distin- 
guished his character on all occasions, directing lieutenant Harrison 
to march instantly with the picquet, reserve, and the Sepoys who 
were not already posted, to the place where the attack was made," 
and to order the rest of the ganison to repair to their respective alarm 
posts, with injunctions not to stir from them upon pain of death. The 
enemy having drawn up their scaling ladders into the battery, sent 
two parties down from it into the iiiteiwal between the two walls : 
one of these parties canying two petards, and conducted by a deser- 
ter, entered the passage which led througii the terrasses, intending to 
get into the town by blowing open the gate which stands in the in- 
wa.Td rampart : the other party carried the ladders, and were appointed 
to escalade ; whilst the main body remained upon the batteiy, keep- 
ing up a constant fire upon the terrasses, and upon the inward ram- 
part But by this time the alarm was taken, and the cannon from 
e^h hand began to fire smartly into the interval between the two 
walls/ 'atd upon the battery. ‘Lieutenant Harrisoii> with the main 
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guards was like^vise arrived upon , the rampart, from whence the 1 75S 
greatest of them passed to the terrasses. The musketry of the as- 
saiknts aiidi defenders were now employed with great vivacity against 
each other, but with some uncertainty, having no otlier light to direct 
their aim except the frequent flashes of fire ; notwithstanding the Iiurry 
and confusion, lieutenant Harrison had the presence of mind to station 
a platoon upon the rampart, directly above the gate, ordering them to 
keep a constant fire upon the passage immediately below, wlietlier 
they saw any thing or not : nothing could be more sensible or fortu- 
nate than his precaution ; for tlie platoon killed, without seeing them, 
the man who was to apply the first petai'd, as well as the deserter 
who conducted him, and both of them fell within ten yards of the gate. 

Those appointed to escalade, fixed their laddei'S on the south side of 
the terrasses, and a drummer, followed by an officer, had already 
mounted to the top, when a party of Sepoys came to this station, wdio 
killed the drummer, wounded and seized the officer, and then over- 
turning the scaling ladders overset tlie men who were upon them : the 
ladders broke with the full, and the assailants called for more ; but were 
disappointed ; for the rest which had been brought were shattered and 
rendered useless by the grape-shot fired from the two pieces of cannon 
planted upon the cavalier : it was soon after found that the man who 
was to manage the second petard was killed. Thus defeated in all 
their expectations they determined to retreat, and went up to the bat- 
tery again, where the whole now resolved to make their escape ; but 
this for the want of their ladders was no longer practicable, except by 
leaping down eighteen feet perpendicular, either upon the rock or 
into the water. Desperate as this attempt appeared near one hundred 
made the experiment ; but what they suffered deterred the rest from 
following tlieir example, who, in despair, turned, and recommenced 
their fire from the battery upon the defenders. Lieutenant HaxTison, 
with the greatest part of^his Europeans, were assembled upon the ter- 
rass nearest the battery, and the two bodies, separated only by an in- 
terval of twenty feet, kept up a smart fire upon each other as fast as 
they could load : but the defenders had the advantage of firing under 
the’ cover of parapets from a situation twelve feet higher than the 
en^my upon the battery, who were totally exposed from head to foot, 
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and were likewise taken on eaek flank by two pieces of cannon, as 
well as by the fire of some parties of Sepoys posted on tbe 'main ram- 
part on each band of the gateway. Thus galled, unable: to retreat, 
and finding that resistance seiwed only to expose them more, they de- 
sisted from firing, and every man endeavoured to shelter himself as he 
could ; some in the enabrasiires of the battery, others behind a cavalier 
conti^ons to it, and the rest in the interval between the two walls ; 
the garrison, nevertheless, trusting to no appearances of security, con- 
tinued to fire upon .all such places in which they suspected them to be 
concealed. At length the day, long wished for by both side.s, appeared ; 
when the French, flinging down their anns, asked for quarter, which 
was immediately granted. The officers from the rampart ordered them 
to assemble in the interval between the two walls, from whence they 
were conducted, in small bodies at a time, by a party of Europeans 
into tbe city, through the gateway they had assaulted. Three hundred 
and sixty Europeans were thus made prisoners, of which number 
sixty-seven were wounded ; tbirty-seven were found killed upon the 
battery and in tbe rest of the works : those who escaped by leaping 
dowhwere taken up by tbeix own troops waiting on tbe outside ot 
the ditch ; but the French themselves confessed, that of the whole 
number, which was near one hundred, every man was much disa- 
bled • and some few were killed. Thus ended this assault, which a ter 
expokng the city of Tritchinopoly to the greatest risque it had run 
during the war, ended by impairing the French force more than any 
other event since the capture of Seringham, nevertheless we do not 
find that lieutenant Harrison received any recompence for his gallant 
and sensible conduct in this hazardous and important service : he died 
some time after, without being promoted from the rank in which he 
served when he saved the city. 

The firing was heard by the outgxiards at Ooiladdy, where the next 
evening a messenger arrived from the city, jipon which major Law* 
rence immediately detached a party to reinforce the garrison, and 
prepared to follow with the rest of the -'army, but heavy rains pre« 
vented him from arriving before the Sd of December. In the inean 
liMe the “enemy on the third -night after the assault crossed the river 
the Mysore ^‘cavalty, eight thomand'men^ dfemoimted, 
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who kad promise!^ tlie regent to make a more successful attack upon 1753 
the city ; hut finding the garrison alert they retreated without at- 
tempting any thing. 

The king of Tanjore, who, notwithstanding the alliance he was 
entering into with the French, knew nothing of their intentions to 
storm Tritchinopoly, was not a little astonished at the news, and the 
loss which they sustained in the attempt made him repent that he had 
shewn so much inclination to abandon the Nabob and the English : 
the French finding that their misfortune produced a change in the 
intentions which the king had began to entertain in their favour, de- 
termined to waste no more time in negociating with him, but pre- 
pared to send a party of Morattoes to ravage his country. The king 
having intelligence of their design sent a body of troops under the 
command of his uncle Gauderow to Tricatopoly, a fort eighteen miles 
east of Tritchinopoly, where they were ordered to remain and punish 
the Morattoes : for this phrase, in the vain language of the princes 
of Indostan, is synonimous to fighting, and is not seldom made use of 
even by those who lose the battle. The king making a merit of this 
resolution to the Nabob, pretended that Gauderow only waited on the 
frontiers until the whole army was assembled, which would then im- 
mediately march to Tritchinopoly. Major Lawrence, willing to put 
the sincerity of this profession to the test, wrote to the king that his 
troops would be of little service whilst they were commanded by so 
unexperienced an officer as Gauderow, and desired that Monac-gee 
might be reinstated in the command, of which he was the only man 
in the kingdom capable. This commendation served to confirm those 
suspicions of the general which had been raised in the king’s mind by 
the artifices of his minister ; and major Lawrence being informed of 
the alarm which the king had taken from his remonstrances in Mor 
nac-gee’s favour, resolved to make no farther mention of his name, 
lest the consequences sSould be fatal to him : but requested that the 
Tanjorine troops might join him without delay, even under the com- 
mand of Gauderow, None however came ; for the Morattoes hav- 
ing sent a small party to amuse Gauderow, their main body of 1200 
men penetrated into the kingdom at the end of December by another 
, ^ . road, 
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1753 road, and as they had threatened began to lay the coj[mtry waste with 
fire and sword. ^ 

This was the first motion which any of the eiiemy'l parties had 
made since the assault of Tritchinopoly : in the mean time several 
convoys were escorted from Tricatopoly to the English camp. 

In the Carnatic the districts which acknowledged the Nabob had 
received no molestation from his enemies since the defeat of Malic* 
med Comaul at Tripetti, which happened in the month of September. 
The troops which Mr. Dnpleix was able to send into the field from 
Pondicherry had lately been employed in besieging Palam Cotah, the 
same fort which they had refused to reduce for Morari-row. This 
place, with tlie circumjacent territory, is the only part in the Car* 
natic which does not depend on the Nabob of Arcot ; it belongs to 
the Nabob of Oudapah. Examples of such sequestrations occur in 
every province of the Mogul empire, which amongst the rest of its 
feudal institutions allots to every Nabob a certain revenue arising 
from the product of lands, for his private expences : but as the basis 
of , „tho Mogul government consists in regulations which deprive all 
ite officers of any pretensions to real estates, and in obliging them to 
acknowledge that they hold nothing by any other title than the fa* 
vour of the sovereign ; the lands thus allotted to a Nabob are rarely 
situated in the province governed by himself, but are generally chosen 
in the most distant part of one of the neighbouring provinces ; so 
that in this institution the Mogul’s authority over all his officers ap* 
pears in its utmost majesty ; since the inhabitants of a province see 
the Nabob appointed to rule them, excluded from the right of ap- 
propriating to himself any part of the territory over which his juris- 
diction, notwithstanding, extends. Hence likcAvise a perpetual source 
of disputes is established between the Nabobs of neighbouring pro- 
vinces, who never fail to give one another reason to complain of 
violence committed in these sequestered lands. The Nabob of Cu* 
dapah applied to the presidency of Madrass to assist the governor of 
^ Palam Gotah, on which they ordered a detachment of thirty Euro- 
peans, and two hundred Sepoys, to mai’ch from Devi Gotah and re- 
lie ike place. The detachment did , not take the field before the 
S ' ' enemy 
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enemy liad a practicable breach wbich tiiey iiiteiided to storm 

the next ^ay : but lieutenant Frazer having concerted measures with ’ 
the govern^u*, contrived to introduce his party that very niglib and 
the enemy at day-break hearing English drums Ideating in the place, 
suspected what had happened, and immediately raised the siege. 


End of the Fourth Book. 
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1753 TTTHILST these events were passing in the southern parts of 
' * the Decan, others of great consequence to the interests of the 
French nation, happened at Golcondah, and in the northern pro- 
vinces of the Soubahship, 

Notwithstanding the death of Ghazi-o-din Khan, which happened 
in October, 1752, the Morattoe generals, Balagerow and Kagogee 
Bonsola, continued the war against Sallabadjing and Mr. Bussy, who, 
as in the preceding year, marched westward towards the country of 
Balagerow ; he, as before, began to bum his own villages, and the 
Morattoe cavalry in seveml skirmishes, were repulsed with slaughter 
by the French troops and artillery. These losses soon induced Bala- 
gerow to make proposals of peace, which was concluded about the 
middle of November at Calberga, a considerable town and fortress 
about 50 miles west of Beder ; Sallabadjing giving up to Balagerow 
several districts near Brampoor, in exchange for others in the neigh- 
bourhood of Aiirengabad, which had been given to him by Ghazi-o- 
din Khan, As soon as this peace was ratified, Balagerow returned 
with his part of the army to Poni, and Ragogee Bonsola with his 
towards Nagpore, the capital of his estates, about 350 miles north- 
east of Aurengabad, in the middle of the province of Berar, ^ 

Mr. Bussy having brought the Soubah’s affairs to this state of ap- 
parent tranquillity, asked and obtained the prqvince of Condavir, ad- 
joining to the territory of Masulipatnam, of which the French com- 
pany were already in possession; but Condavir was far less than the 
extent of his views, and he was meditating much greater requests ; 
when they were interrupted by a renewal of hostilities with Ragogee 
Bonsola, who resenting that Sallabadjing had not consented to several 
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demands, which ^le preferred when Balagei'ow was treating, loitered 1753 
on the wa;f until the other Morattoe, whom he feared, was returned 
to his capital ; and then, al30iit three weeks after the separation, ap- 
peared again before Calberga, where the army of Sallabadjing still 
remained. 

His eavahy, as usual, ruined the country, intercepted convoys^ 
and attacked such parties as they could surprize with superior num- 
bers : but avoided, as lUuch as possible, any encounter with the 
French troops : which however they could not always escape ; but 
were exposed sevi^al times to the French artillery, by which they 
suffered considerably. He nevertheless continued his depredations, 
and Mr. Bussy wishing, for the sake of his own views, to relieve Sal- 
lahadjing from all military operations, advised him to give Ragogee 
several distiicts in the neighbourhood of Berar, who on this cession 
retreated to liis own country, about three weeks after he had x*ecom- 
menced hostilities. But these pacifications produced an effect con- 
trary to that which Mr. Bussy had expected from them ; for the 
cessions made to the Morattoes, had deprived many of Sallabadjing's 
officers of their pensions and employments, and consequently encreased 
their aversion to the influence which Mr. Bussy maintained in his 
councils. Slianavaze Khan, the first promoter of this discontent, no 
longer appeared at the head of the faction ; but another more dan- 
gerous opponent encouraged the disaffected, and thwarted Mn Bussy : 
this was Seid Laskar Khan, the Duan, who under Nizam-al-mulucfc 
had held the post of captain-general of the Soubah’s army, in which 
character he likewise accompanied Nazirjing into the Oaimatic. From 
the opinion entertained of his abilities, both as a statesman and a sol- 
dier, it was believed that JSTazirjing would have escaped his fate, 
if he had not deprived himself of the counsels of this officer, by 
sending him to suppress some commotions at > Aui'engabad, soon 
after the army retire^ from Pondicherry to Arcot ; he was at Au- 
rengabad when Sallabadjing and Mr. Bussy arrived there, in the pre- 
ceding year; and although he detested, more than any one, the 
favours which the Soubah conferred upon his European allies, lie 
dissembled liis seutimcnts so well, that Mr, Bussy believing him his 
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1753 friend/ had persuaded Sallabadjing to appoint Diian, or Vizier ; 
but as soon as Seid Laskar Khan found himself well-established in 
this post, he threw oif the mask, and on all occasions^ contradicted 
the inclinations of his prince, whenever he thought they were dic- 
tated by the influences of Mr. Bussy ; and now more than ever, when 
he saw the extent of his demands for the French nation. It hap- 
pened that in the beginning of the year 1753, a few days after the 
peace with Ragogee, Mr. Bussy fell dangerously ill at Calberga, and 
although his constitution surmounted the first attacks of his distemper, 
he remained much enfeebled ; and his physician being convinced, that 
his recovery depended on a total relief from those continual and anxious 
occupations, to which Mr. Bussy could not refuse himself, whilst he 
remained either in the camp, or court of Sallabadjing, he advised him 
immediately to retire, and to sequester himself from all business at 
Masulipatnam, until he should be perfectly recovered. Accordingly, 
Mr. Bussy departed from the camp in Jahnary, but left all the French 
troops and Sepoys with Sallabadjing, who soon after his departure 
proceeded without interruption to Hyderabad. The officer who now 
commanded the French troops, had neither experience, nor capacity 
sufficient to penetmte and counteract the intrigues of a faction in a 
Moorish court ; and the* Duan resolved, during Mr. Bussy's absence, 
to break the union between these too powerful auxiliaries and his 
sovereign. This was no easy task ; for Mr. Bussy had persuaded 
Sallabadjing, a prince deficient both in personal courage and sagacity, 
that the French battalion were not only the principal support of his 
government against foreign enemies ; but also the best security of his 
person and authority against intestine plots and commotions. The 
I)uan therefore found it necessary to accustom him by degrees to the 
absence of these favourite troops : it was equally necessary to prevent 
them from entertaining any suspicion of this design, for they were too 
formidable to be removed abruptly; Mr. Bussy having joined to the 
battalion of Europeans, a body of 5000 Sepoys, paid by himself and 
acting entirely under his own orders. The Duan therefore neglected 
for some time to furnish the pay of the French army at the usual pe- 
riods, pretending that several considerable districts at a distance from 
’ Hyderabad, 
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Hyderabad, bad f§iled in tbe payment of their revenues to the treasury ; 175S 
and wlien^the French ofBcers, as he expected, complained loudly of 
their own distresses, he told him that he knew no other method of 
satisfying their demands, unless by sending them to collect the revenues 
of the Soubah from those who withheld them : this proposal they 
very readily accepted, expecting, fi'oni ' the custom of Indostaii, that 
they should receive considerable presents, besides the siiiiis which they 
were charged to levy. Still it would have been difficult to have ob* 
tained Sallabadjing's consent for their departure, had not their own 
misconduct convinped him that it was necessary for the peace of the 
city ; where, since Mr. Bussy’s departure, the discipline to which he 
had accustomed them was so much relaxed, that they daily committed 
disorders, for which, the persons aggrieved, were continually demand- 
ing justice at the gates of the palace. 

As soon as the Duan had thus removed and separated the greatest 
part of the French troops, into several different parts of the country, 
he invented some pretext to persuade Sallabadjing, that it was ne- 
cessary he should return without delay to Aureiigabad ; and even pre- 
vailed upon him, to permit no more than a small detachment of their 
Europeans and Sepoys to accompany Mm. He then instructed the 
governor of Golcondah, to furnish no pay to those who remained in 
the city, and to distress them by every other means, excepting open 
hostilities ; and the same orders were given in the countries, to which 
the several detachments had been sent to collect their arrears. This 
treatment, so different from what the Fi*ench had hitherto received, 
he thought would lead them, of their own accord, to ask their dis- 
mission from a service, in which they should find that nothing more 
was to be*got. 

Accordingly the soldiers and S^oys disappointed of their pay, be- 
gan to clamour and desert ; but the French officers stood firm to 
their duty, and contributed their own money to appease them troops. 

This resource, however, v/as very inadequate to the necessity, and the 
danger encreasing every day, they wrote to Mr, Bussy, that his im- 
mediate return to Hyderabad, was the only means, left to save the 
national affairs in the Decan, Mr, Bassy, not being yet recovered 
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175S from liis illness, hesitated ; bnt was soon after det^iniinecl by a pc- 
reniptory letter from Mn Duplaix, threatening to make him respon- 
sible for the consequences of his absence from the important com- 
mand with which the nation had intrasted him wfrth snch unlimited 
confidence. He left Masulipatnam about the end of June, having 
previously sent orders to all the detachments stationed abroad, to be 
at Hyderabad, about the time that he expected to arrive there him- 
self. He arrived on the 23rd of July, and found all his tr oops 'assem- 
bled in the city ; tliey were 500 Europeans and 4000 Sepoys. This 
force, and his own presence, imposed respect upointhe governor, and 
all the other officers of Sallabadjing s administration. They imme- 
diately consented to furnish some money in part of the arrears, which 
the JDuan had withheld with so much artifice, and Mr, Bussy out of 
his own stock, and by bis credit with the baukei^s, procured more, 
which all together was sufficient to appease the troops ; whom, never- 
theless, in the first days after Ms arrival, he had with much difficulty 
been able to restrain from open tumult an d violence in the city. But 
although the present distress was removed, yet no provision was made 
for the future ; and from the late practices,’ every obstacle was still to 
be Wpected from the disposition of the Duan, who, at this very time, 
refused to furnisb the pay, and subsistaiice of the small detachment 
which had accompanied Sallabadjing to Aurengabad. Mr. Bussy 
saw the only remedy ; and determined to proceed with his whole 
force to that city, as soon as the rains should cease, wliich, in that 
part of the Becan, continue from the beginning of July to the end 
of September. The march from Golcondali to Aurengabad is at 
least 300 miles : nevertheless, he found means from his own resources 
to make the necessary preparations, and left Goleondah in the begin- 
ning of October. 

Notwithstanding the evil disposition of SeidLaskar Khan,, and his 
adherents, Mr. Bussy had several friends, who^ were men of import- 
ance in the court of Aurengabad ; Sallabadjing himself was at this 
time very much in debt to his own army, and moreover, in appre- 
hensions of another rupture with Eagogee the Morattoe ; so that the 
boldness of Mr. Bussy's resolution, in marching iinoalled for to Aii- 
^ rengabad 
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rengabad, created no little perplexity in tlie connoils of tlie Soubali, 
and more in tlie mind of his ministeiv who even deliberated with 
himself, whether he should not take x^efiige in the impregnable for- 
tress of Doitabad, about eight miles from Aureiigabad ; he however 
judged better, and tided negotiation, making many excuses and apo- 
logies, proftering to surrender the seals of his office, and requesting 
that Mr. Bussy would confer them upon some other person. Mr- 
Bussy penetrated the artifice of this seeming humility, which was 
practised by the Duan, only because he knew that Mr. Bussy would 
not risque the obloquy and reproach of having moved him from his 
office, as the preparatory means of obtaining the ambitious demands 
of his own nation from Sallabadjing. Both therefore were equally 
willing to treat, and an able agent, in whom both had equah con- 
fidence, soon adjusted the terms of reconciliation. The ceremonials 
of the first interviews, both with Seid Laskar Khan and Sallabadjing, 
were dictated by Mr. Bussy, and agreed to by them. 


175S 



Every thing being settled, the French army advanced on the 23d 
of November from the ground where they had halted several days, 
waiting for the conclusion of the terms of reconciliation. About 
eight miles from Aurengabad, they were met by Seid Lasker Khan, 
accompanied by twenty-one qtlier lords of distinction, all riding in 
the same line on their elephants, attended by their respective guards 
and retinues, and surrounded by a great number of spectators. When 
near, the elephant of Seid Laskar Khan bowed first ; on which all the 
other lords dismounted likewise, as did Mr, Bussy, who embraced first 
Seid Laskar Khan, and then the other lords. All then mounted 
again, and proceeded in military order towards the ' Soubah, who 
waited fo? them, accompanied by a great number of troops, in a tent, 
pitched at some distance from this interview. He embraced Mr. Bussy 
at the entrance of the tent, and was saluted by the French artillery. 
When seated within, Mr. Bussy made his offeidngs, which consisted 
of several elephants, some horses, and jewels ; all his officers likewise 
presented gold rupees. After which Sallabadjing arose and came out 
of the tent, holding Mr. Bussy by the hand, who assisted liim to 
mount lais elephant, and then mounted his own, as did all the lords. 

The 
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1753 The procession was now magnificent and immense: consisting of a 
Lat army, all the nobles, and most of the inhabitants of one of the 
Lt cities in Indostan. The pomp, when m-rived at the ^palace, was 
saluted by numerous and repeated discharges ot cannon. As soon as 
the court was ranged, SaUabadjing made presents to Mr. Bussy of 
the same kind and value as he had just before received 
and then dismissed the assembly. Mr. Bussy then proceeded to the 
house of Seid Laskar Khan, who confirmed and swore to the execu - 
L the terms which Mr.- Bussy had insisted upon. They were, that 
« the provinces of Mustaphanagar, Elore, Rajamundrum, and Chi- 
« toll should be given for the support of the French a^y ; and 
“that the patents should be delivered in three days ; that the sums 
“which Jafferali Khan, at that time governor of those Provinces 
“might have collected before Mr. Bussy should be -^ble to settle the 
“ administration of them, should be made good from the Soubah s 
“ treasury, in case Jaffer ali Khan himself should deky, or evade the 
“payment of them: that the French troops should as before the 
“ Lotion, have the guard of the Saubah’s person : that he sho^d 
“nl interfere in any manner in the affairs of the province of 
“cot- and that aU other affairs in general, should be conducted 
“witkthe concurrence of Mr. Bussy. Inreturn, Mn Bussy swore 
« to support and befriend Seid Laskar Khan in his office of Duan. 
The patents for the four provinces were prepared without delay, 
and delivered to Mr. Bussy, who sent them immediately to Mr. Mo- 
racin, the French chief at MasuUpatnam, with instructions, to take 
possession. 

These acquisitionB added to Masulipatnam, and the province of 
Condavir, made the French masters of the, sea-coast of Ooromandel 
and Orixa, in an uninterrupted line of 600 miles from MedapiUy to 
the pagoda of Jagernaut. These countries are bounded by a vast chain 
of mountains, which run nearly in the same direction as the sea-coast, 
and are in most places about eighty or ninety miles distant from it, 
although in some few not more than thirty. They are covered with 
impenetrable forests of bamboes, and in their whole extent there are 
no more than three or four passes, which according to Mr. Bussy s 
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account, may Ibe^ defended by 100 men against an army. The pro- 
■vince of Condavir extends between the riyer Eristiia and Gondegama, 
wMch gains ^ the sea at Medapilly ; the limits of the other four pro** 
vinces are not exactly ascertained ; nevertheless it appears that Mus- 
taphanagar joins to the north of Condavir; that Elore lays to the 
northwest of Mustaphanagar ; that Raj aimindrum is bounded to the 
south of these two provinces ; and that Chicacole, much the largest 
of the four, extends 250 miles from the river Godaveri to the pagoda 
of Jagernaut. The revenues of the four provinces were computed 
at 3,100,000 rupe^ ; of Condavir, at 680,000, and the dependencies 
of Masulipatnam were so much improved that they produced this 
year 507,000; in all 4,287,000 rupees, equal to more than 535,000 
pounds sterling: all these rents/ excepting those of Masulipatnam, 
and its dependencies, which seemed abeady to have been carried to 
the height, might be greatly improved. So that these territories I’en- 
dered the French masters of the greatest dominion, both in extent 
^d value, that had ever been possessed in Indostan by Europeans, 
not excepting the Portugnieze, when at the height of their prosperity. 
Nor were commercial advantages wanting to enhance the vali^ of 
these acquisitions, for the manufactoes of cloth proper for the Euro- 
pean markets are made in this part of the Deean, of much better fa- 
bric, and at much cheaper ratCvS than in the Carnatic : in Rajah- 
mundriim are large forests of teak trees, and it is the only part of the 
coast of Coromandel and Orixa that furnishes this wood, which is 
equal iii every respect to oak ; Chicacole abounds in rice and other 
grain, of which great quantities are exported every year to the Carna- 
tic. Although it was intended that the French should not hold these 
countries, |bny longer than they maintained the stipulated number of 
troops in the Soubalfs service, yet it is evident that he could not have 
given them an establishment in any part of his dominions, from 
which it would be so difficult to expel them, in case they neglected to 
fulfil their obligation : for, defended on one hand by the chain of 
mountains, and having on the other all the resources of the sea open, 
they might, with a few precautions, defy the united force of the De- 
can. This the Duan, Seid Laskar Khan knew, and dreaded >so much, 
that he had offered Mr. Bussy a much larger tract of country, in the 
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inland parts of tbe SoubalisMp, provided lie wOidd desist from 

demanding these provinces. .,trAnren<^abad 

Mr Bussy passed the remainder of the year l/o3, at Anien^abacl, 
employed in regulating the discipline of his troops, m providing 
meLs for their pay and subsistance, and in making prepai’^ions to 
act in concert with the army of Sallabadjing, against the Moratto. 

^Tp^onthTdelth ofGhazi-o-dinKhan, the emperor, Earned Schali 
conferred the office of captain-general of the army upon Sche-abec - 
din the son of Ghazi-o-din Khan, although at that time a youth, not 
tlthl 16 years of age; but a diligent education, and very un- 

common natural talents, with the constant advice of the prec^toi o 

his infancy, enabled him to conduct himself in this ^eat office, not 
onlv without foUy, or indecision, but with so much artifice and bold- 
ness as soon convinced all the omrahs of the court, that he was much 
more to be dreaded than despised ; and indeed, he never rejected any 
X which promoted the end he intended to accomplish. For some 
time his uncle Sallabafijing. remained in apprehensions that he would 
^h into the Eecan, to revenge his father’s death ; - 

that time taken so great a part in the distracted affams of Delhi, that 
he had neither leisure or opportunity to interfere so far from the 
capital We shall defer to give any account of these events, unti 
the coiisequences of them come to affect or influence the English 

iffairs in another part of Indostan. ^ ^ 

The Entflish themselves could not refrain from admixing e 
eacmcitv of Mr. Dupleix’s conduct, which, by making the war in 
L: cL.tio sutorvient to hi. viewt on to northern 
had by degrees led his nation to the great estabhshment.s of vhich 
they were now in possession. At the same time they had the sa- 
tisfaction to know that these successes of their enemies could no 
be imputed to any defects in their own conduct ; for so far from 
havino- a force sufficient to make head against the french, in two 
parts of the country so distant from each other as Golcondah and 
Tritcliinopoly; their whole force collected was always much infe- 
rior to what the French were able to oppose to them in the southern 

parts of tlxe Decaii ; wliere nothing but efforts of valonr, 
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to be paralleled, tad carried them through, tlie two wars of Ohunda- 1753 
salieb, and^the Mysoreans. It was equally fortunate for the nation, ' 

that chance should have placed during these arduous times, a man 
of much sagacity, indefatigable application, and a perseverance equal 
to Dupleix's, at the head of the presidency; such was Mr. Saunders, 
who came to the government a little before the death of Kazir- 
jiog; and, convinced by that event of the ambitious schemes of Mr, 
Dupleix, determined to oppose them to the utmost of his strength, 
notwithstanding he had no instructions from the company to engage 
in hostilities ; and^ notwithstanding the two nations were at peace 
in Europe, he had with the same spirit continued the war, never 
discom-aged by adverse turns, nor dreading the event of desperate at- 
tempts when necessary to retrieve them. The two governors had 
during the whole course of hostilities carried on a sharp and acute 
controversy by letters ; and Mr. Dupleix, who had even before the 
event happened, persuaded himself that Mr. Bussy would obtain the 
northern provinces, had, towards the end of the year 1753, affected 
to shew an inclination to terminate the war in the Carnatic ; and in 
the beginning of the year 1754, consented to treat in form. When 
it was agreed that a conference should be held in the town of Sadrass, 
belonging to the Dutch, on tlie road between Madrass and Pondi- 
cherry. 

The deputies, on the side of the English, were Mr. Palk and Mr. 1754 
Vansittarb : on the French, the father Lavaur, superior of the French 
Jesuits in Lidia ; Mr. Kirjean, nephew to Mr. Dupleix ; and Mr. 
Bansset, a member of the council of Pondicherry. They met on the 
8d of January ; the two governors superintending and directing their 
proceedings by letters, which were no more than twelve hours in 
coming from Pondicherry, and only six from Madrass. The English 
deputies bpened the conference by proposing as the basis of the ne- 
gociation, that Mahomed^-ally should be acknowledged Nabob of the 
Carnatic, with the same authority as had ever been possessed by any 
former Nabob ; and that the king of Tanjore should be guaranteed 
in the peaceable possession of his kingdom. The French then pro- 
duced their ideas of a basis, and the whole of their terms together : 
their basis implied the acknowdedgment of Salabad-jing as Soubah of 
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1754 tlie Deeaii, and the immediate release of tlic Fren6h prisoners taken 
— during the war : the English, in return for their acquiescence to these 
two articles, were to be exempted from the ground reifb of Madrass, 
a small fine formerly paid to the government of Arcot ; they were to 
keep possession of the country ofPonomalee ; and some establishment 
>vas to be made for Mahomed-ally after his diiference with the My- 
sorean concerning Tritchinopoly was conciliated. It was impossible 
to have made proposals more directly opposite ; for by acknowledging 
Salabad-jing without restrictions, the French would become arbiters 
of the fate of the English in the Carnatic, as they would of the French, 
if Mahomed-ally was acknowledged : so that each side required of the 
other to give up everything before they had well begun to treat of 
any thing. However the business did not stop, and the French depu- 
ties produced seven patents, which they called their authorities for 
interfering as they had done, in the aifairs of the Mogul government, 
and for making the present demands ; two of these were patents from 
Mnrzafa-jing ; one appointing Mr. Dupleix commander in all the 
countries from the river Kristna to the sea ; the other, Chunda-saheb 
governor of the Carnatic : four were from Salahad-jing ; two con- 
firming the two foregoing ; another giving the countries of Arcot and 
Tritchinopoly to Mr. Dupleix after the death of Chunda-saheb j the 
other appointing Mortiz-ally of Velore, lieutenant under Mr. Duplei^ 
in the.se countries : the seventh and last i^iece, which the French called 
the most authentic, was a letter from the Great Mogul, confirming all 
that Salabad-jing had done in fiivour of Mr. Dupleix aud his allies. 
The French deputies then asked what titles the English had to pro- 
duce ; who replied that they consisted of patents fi-om Nazir-jing, 
Gazi-o-din Khan, and the Great Mogul, appointing Mahomed-ally 
Nabob of the Carnatic ; here again was a flat contradiction, and of 
such a nature, as could not be adjusted without sending the deputies 
to Delhi. The French, notwithstanding, in, sifted that the titles should 
be examined ; and being told that the Nabob’s were at Tritchinopoly, 
desired that they might be immediately sent for ; nevertheless they in 
the mean time delivered copies of their own to he scnitinized by the 
English deputies. But Mr. Saunders, convinced that this examination 
would multiply discussions, without removing any of the •suspicions 
6 and 
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and objections wliieli prevailed with botb sides on the validity of the 
adversary's titles, caine close to the point, and ordered bis deputies to 
propose that the English and French , slionki be put in possession of 
lands of equal value in such different parts of the province as might 
prevent future disputes ; that the commerce of the two coinpariies in 
the Carnatic should be established on equal temis of advantage ; that 
security should be given to, the Mysoreans for such a sum of money as 
upon an equitable adjustment of their account might appear to be due 
to them ; tliat a pension should be assigned to Enjah-saheb, the son of 
Chimda-saheh ; and that the French prisoners should he released ; 
pi’ovided Mr. Dupleix would acknowledge Mahoined-ally Nabob of 
tlie Carnatic. These proposals left the Fmncli superior by the whole 
of their possessions to the northward, which were of much greater va- 
lue than what the English would have been content to take, subject 
to an equality with them in the Carnatic : a moderation which would 
have been inconsistent with the continual success of the English arms, 
if the expences of the war had not already greatly hurt the commercial 
interests of the East-In dia company, restrained, by their charter, from 
enlarging their capital. The acknowledgment of M.ahomed-ally ap- 
peared the only difficulty in Mr. Saunders's proposal ; but eveir this 
might be removed by the English acknowledging Salabad-jing, on 
condition that he would confirm Mahomed-ally in the Nabobslni) ; 
and that the French would likewise agree to concur equally with the 
English in supporting this prince in his government. But Mr. Dupleix 
was so intoxicated by his connexions with Salabad-jing, and his no- 
tions of his own authority in the Carnatic, that he rejected Mr. Saun- 
ders's proposal with disdain. It was now no longer possible to mistake 
his views, or to doubt tlmt he had any other intention than to leave 
the Englilli in possession of a fortieth part of the territories dependant 
on Ai’cot, on condition that they would tamely suffer him to keep 
and govern aU the rest with absolute sovereignty. Big with these 
ideas, lie ordered his deputies to insist strenuously on the validity of 
his titles : and whilst they were explaining the various events, which 
had led their nation to the acquisition of such important prerogatives, 
the English deputies discovered that the Mogul's letter to Mr. “Du- 
pleix wanted the usual signature, which 'is a seal engraved with M 
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name and titles, and stamped with ink at the h^d of the patent. 
They likewise observed that the seal impressed on the wax which had 
secured the cover of the letter, appeared by the date to be thirty-tliree 
years old, and consequently belonged to a former emperor. These 
defects naturally gave them many suspicions, which were much con- 
firmed, when, on desiring an explanation from the French deputies, 
they immediately recalled all their papers, giving for a reason, that 
they would not submit them to any farther examination before the 
NaboVs patents were produced. This in reality was no reason at all ; 
they, however, consulted Mr. Dupleix on the obje<^tions made to the 
Mogul's letter, who replied, that the piece he had delivered to them 
was only a duplicate, to which the writer in the secretary’s office at 
Delhi, might have thought it needless to affix the seal of signature, 
^nd that with the same negligence the first seal which came to hand 
might have been taken up by him to seal the cover ; but that the 
original brought by the Mogul’s officer deputed from Delhi, had the 
seal of signature affixed to it, which was dated in the first year of the 
reign of the l^te emperor Hamed Schah ; and that the letter itself 
was dated in the fifth ^ear of his reign, the same in which it was 
r^i'ved. It now became necessary to examine the original, and to 
enquire whether it was the custom in the secretary’s office at Delhi 
to pay so little attention to duplicates ; but Mr. Saunders, and the 
English deputies, thought that what they had already seen and heard 
was a sufficient proof that the copy was a forgery, and concluded the 
same of the original, and the rest of the French papers : the French 
deputies nevertheless -^persisted to defend the authenticity of them ; 
and least the abrupt manner- in which they had withdrawn them 
from farther examination should Be interpreted as a proof that they 
themselves knew their pieces could not stand the test, they now gave 
pother reason for this part of them conduct, alledging that they had 
recalled them only for fear copies should be taken in order to direct 
Mahomed-ally in making out those patents he had promised to pro- 
duce. This blundering apology exposed their cause more than any 
remarks which their adversaries had hitherto made ; for it was a 
fiacit acknowledgment, that they themselves were convinced of the 
possibility of forging^ patents with so much dexterity that the artifice 
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could not be detected. It might have been asked, by what means 
they arrived at this comdction ; and the English deputies might 
have addedt as the natural consequences of this principle laid down 
by their adversaries, that if Mahoined-ally could avail himself of such 
arts, Mr. Dupleix might have made use of them likewise : this ar- 
gument, however, was not produced, either because it did not occur, 
because it would have exploded the pretentions arising from patents 
on both sides: but this the English ought to have wished, since it 
vfould have reduced the conference to a plan of equality, which 
would give them ^ right to demand an equal share of the countries 
to the northward, or to insist that the French should relinquish them ; 
after which the English might have consented to recede from this 
demand, on condition that Mr. Dupleix should acknowledge Maho- 
med-ally in the Carnatic ; bnt arguments have very little influence 
in treaties, and both sides had already made use of such sharp invec- 
tives on the conduct of their adversaries during the war, that it was 
manifest neither had any hopes of bringing about a reconciliation. 
Thus the conference broke up on the eleventh d^y after it began, 
leaving both sides more exasperated than ever. 

In the mean while hostilities did not cease. The body of 1200 Mo- 
rattoes, who had slipped by Gauderow, pushed through the kingdom 
of Tanjore even to the sea-eoast ; plundering and burning the villages, 
destroying the grain, and driving off the cattle : the consternation 
and mischief which they spi'ead through the country, convinced the 
king of his imprudence in having set so little value on the alliance of 
the English, as well as on the abilities of his general Monac-gee ; 
and with the usual suppleness of weak minds when involved in dan- 
gerous cmcumstances, he now strenuously sollioited major Lawrence 
to march to Ms relief ; and reinstated Monac-gee in the command of 
the army. The violent rains had swelled the rivers, and rendered the 
roads so bad, that it wm impossible for the English to march into his 
country j but Monac-gee want in quest of the enemy without delay, 
at the head of SOOO horse. The Morattoes, ignorant of the country, 
had imprudently got between two branches of the Oaveri near the sea, 
and a sudden flood swelled both the channels so much, that they 
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were inclosed in an island from wliicli tliey could .flot get out again 
before tlie waters subsided. Whilst they were waiting for this at, the 
head of the islandj Monac-gee marched and encamped 4^o the east- 
ward of them, near a pass which he knew would be fordable sooner 
than any other part of the two arms by which they were enclosed ; 
and the instant that the waters were sufficiently fallen, crossed over, 
and coming upon them by surprize, attacked them in the angle of the 
island, where it was so narrow that his troops extended from one arm 
to the other in their front. The Morattoes, thus pent up, seeing no 
other means to escape but by cutting their way through the Tanjorines, 
exerted themselves with their usual bravery, augmented by despair : 
but on the other hand, the Tanjorines were inflamed by the desire of 
revenging the injuries their country had suffered from these cruel free- 
booters, and Monac-gee, sensible that the continuance of his master’s 
uncertain favom would depend on the success of this day, animated 
his troops, who loved him, by his own example ; fighting in the 
thickest throng with the utmost intrepidity. Valour on both sides 
being thus equal, the superiority of numbers decided the victory ; 
800 of the Morattoes were killed, and most of the rest were wounded 
and taken prisoners. To deter them from invading his country in 
farture, Monac-gee ordered all the dead bodies to be hanged upon trees ; 
and all the prisoners, not excepting those who were wounded, to be 
impaled alive in sight of the high roads. Having disgraced his victory 
by this cruelty, he returned with the horses of the slain in trium 2 :)h to 
Tanjore. The English hoped that this success would induce the 
king to send his troops to join them ; and the victorious general ex- 
pected that the service he held rendered would confirm him in his mas- 
tery’s favour : but both were disappointed ; for the envy of the minister 
Succo-gee increasing with the merit of his rival, he persuaded the king 
that there was no longer any necessity to be at the expence of keeping 
his troops in pay, since the severe blow which the Morattoes had re- 
ceived, would doubtless deter them from making another incursion into 
his country. The king therefore, after complimenting Mbnac-gee 
on his success, told him there was no farther occasion for his service, 
and disbanded his army. 
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The iiiiiiiber French prisoners in TrifccliinopohT-^ ohliged major 1754? 
Lawence to augment the gaiTison to 300 Europeans/ and 1500 Se- 
poys ; 150 the hattalioii likewise I’ernaiiiecl sick in the hosjoital ; so 
that the wliole force with which he kept the fielcl was mo inoreThto^ 

600 Europeans, iiichicliiig the artillery men, and 1800 Sepoys ; the 
French battalion, reinforced in December with 200 men/;was n.o'W, 
equal to the Englisli, and they had moreover four companies of To* 
passes, each of 100 men, distinct from their battalion ; they had also 
6000 Sepoys, and the Mysoreans and Morattoes remained as before, 
with little alteration in their numbers. Notwithstanding tln^ 
riority, the enemy did not venture to quit the island and encamp to 
the south of the Cavern 

The plain of Tritchinopoly having been so long the seat of war, 
scarce a tree was left standing for several miles round the city ; and 
the English detachments were obliged to march five or six miles to 
get fii'ewood. Their provisions came chiefly from the Tanjore coun* 
tiy/but the mei'chants would not venture nearer than Tricatapolj^, 
a fort eighteen miles east of Tritchinopoljg from whence, when a 
sufficient quantity was collected, they were escorted to the camp. 

What came from Tondiman's countiy was brought at appointed times 
to the skirts of his woods, within six or seven miles of the camp. The 
detachments sent on these services were seldom less than 150 Euro* 
peans, and 500 Sepoys, a force which the enemy's cavalry, unsup- 
ported by Europeans, were always afraid to attack ; and seven convoys 
wei'e safely escorted from the beginning of January to the middle of 
February; at which time a convoy was in readiness, much larger 
than any of the former, for it consisted of a great quantity of military 
stores, as^well as provisions, the carriage of which required no less 
than 3000 oxen : the escort was therefore made stronger than usual, 
being composed of the grenadier company of 100 men, 80 other Eu- 
ropeans, 800 Sepoys, qiind four pieces of cannon ; this force, although 
more than one third of the army, was scarcely adequate to the con- 
voy ; and, what was still more unfortunate, the command of the party 
fell, by the rotation of military duty, to an officer of little experience, 
and less ability : however, as the enemy had lately exerted themselves 
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1754 so little, little danger was apprehended; and it wa&^‘^ imagined that a 
^ party of Tanjoiine horse which lay encamped at Coota;^arah, five 
miles north-east of Elimiserum, would join the escort upon any emer- 
gency : but these, whether inadvertently, or from a malicious design 
of avoiding the service expected from them, quitted their post the 
12th of February, the very day that the escort marched ; which, how- 
ever, arrived without interruption at Tricatapoly in the evening, from 
whence they set out with the convoy the next day, and gained Kelli 
Ootah, where they passed the night : this fort is situated about five 
miles to the east of Gootaparah, and the road between these two places 
lies througli the skirts of Tondiman’s woods. The enemy at Sering- 
ham receiving intelligence that the party were returning, determined 
to meet them with a sufficient force ; 1 2000 horse, Morattoes and 
Mysoreans, 6000 Sepoys, 400 Eimopeans, “with seven pieces of cannon, 
crossed the river in the night, and posted themselves a little to the east 
of Gootaparah. The convoy continuing their march at day-break the 
15th, advanced two miles from Kelli Gotah without any suspicion of 
danger ; when they discovered at a distance several bodies of cavalry 
moving on all sides amongst the thickets and underwood. The com- 
manding officer nevertheless made no change in his disposition, which 
happened to be the very worst that could have been imagined ; for he 
had distributed the troops in small bodies along each side of the line of 
bullocks and caifs, and even in the front and rear kept no more than a 
single platoon. The Morattoes were commanded by Morari-row and 
Innis Khan, wlio soon discovered the weakness of this order of march, 
and resolved to take advantage of it without waiting for the French 
troops. On a sudden, all the different bodies of cavalry, which sur- 
rounded the convoy, set up a shout in concert, and galloping up at full 
speed charged every part of the line almost in the same instant ; some 
pushing on to the intervals which separated the different platoons, and 
then falling on their flanks, whilst others attacked them in front 
The onset was so sudden and impetuous, that few of the English 
troops had time to give more than a single discharge, after which, what 
resistance they made, was all pell-mell, and in confusion, every man 
trusting only to himself, and resolving to sell his life as dear as possible. 
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Most of the Sepoys flung down their arms and fled at the beginning 1754 
of the onset. The bullocks, terrified by the tumult, increased it by 
pushing on alf sides to get away, sometimes against the enemy, some-- 
times upon the escort. The fight however continued until the French 
troops came up, who obliging the Morattoes, much against their 
will, to sheathe their swords, oifered quarter, which was accepted : 

1S8 soldiers were made prisoners, and of these 100 were wounded, 

50 were killed on the spot ; of eight officers five were killed, and the 
other three were wounded ; amongst them the commanding officer, 
mortally. Lieutenant Eevel, the same who served at the defence of 
Arcot, commanded the artillery in this action : this brave man seeing 
the day lost, and the enemy on the .point of getting possession of the 
cannon, sufiered himself to be cut down without making resistance, 
rather than quit the work in which he was employed, of spiking up 
one of the field pieces. The garrison of Elimiserum, as soon as they 
heard the firing, marched to secure the village of Cootaparah, that 
the convoy might take post in it : but all was lost before they arrived 
there. 

This was by far the severest blow which the English troops bad 
suffered during the course of the war ; it took off one third of the 
battalion ; but what rendered the misfortune irreparable, was the 
loss of that gallant company of grenadiers, whose courage on every 
occasion we have seen deciding the victory, and who may he said, 
without exaggeration, to have rendered more service than the same 
number of troops belonging to any nation in any part of the world. 

The whole convoy, provisions, military stores, and 7000 pounds in 
money, fell into the enemy’s hands, who returned with their booty 
and their prisoners to the island. They soon after set the Sepoys at 
liberty, who returned to the English camp ; and they permitted the 
two surviving English officers to depart on their parole, which was 
taken in the name of Salkbadjing. 

The presidency of Madrass, as soon as they heard of this misfor- 
tune, sent a detachment of 180 men, under the command of captain 
Pigou, to Devi Cottah, by sea ; and about the same time hopes were 
entertained of reinforcing the army with a body of cavalry, which 
had lately arrived at Arcot, under the command of Maphuze Khan, 
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ihQ Nabob’s elder brother. Tliis man, taken prisoner li'ben Ins fa,- 
' ther was killed at the battle of Ambonr, was carried by Cbundasalieb 
to Pondicherry, where he remained until Nazir-jing came into the 
province, when Mr. Dupleix, at the request of to prince, released 
him. On Nazir-jing’s death he seemed inclinable to follow the loi- 
tunes of Murza&-jing, with whom he went out of the Carnatic ; but 
after his death retired to Cudapah, where he had remained until le 
took it into his head to come back to the Carnatic with 2000 horse, 
and as many Peons, to serve, as he said, the Nabob his brother. He 
nevertheless on his ai-rival at Arcot declared he c5uld proceed no far- 
ther without receiving a sum of money to satisfy his troops : this his 
brother Abdul-wahab promised to supply, upon which it was expwted 
that he would march immediately to Tritchinopoly. The experience 
of the late disaster convinced major Lawrence, that the party at Devi 
Cottah was not strong enough to march to the camp, and dreading 
to leave the city exposed to another assault, by movipg to jom them, 
he ordered them to ^t at Devi Cottah, until Maphuze Khan came 
up, and d:etermined in the mean time to maintain his ground on the 
Bkm, notwithstanding he had only 400 Europeans in the field. ^ The 
^^allness of this number rendered it impossible to bring provismns 
from such a distance as the Tanjore country, and indeed the king, 
uot doubting but that the late defeat of the escort would obhge the 
English to retfre fi’om Tritchinopoly, discomaged his merchants from 
supplying them any longer. Tondiman’s country therefore remained 
the only resource, a party cJf 300 Sepoys were detached, with ordei-s 
to collect them in Killanore, a village in the woods, about twelve 
miles from the city. The detachments of Europeans empldyed to es- 
cort them were not permitted to move farther than five^ miles from 
the camp, at which distance they halted, and sent forward a detach- 
ment of Sepoys, who met the provisions, escorted by the party^ of 
Sepoys from KiUanore, at the skirts of the wood, and returned with 
tb A To from thence to the post where the Europeans were halting. In 
this service they were much assisted by the activity and vigilance of 
Mahomed Issoof, an excellent partizan, whose merit had raised him 
freiava^captaitt of a company, to he commander in chief of all the 

Sepoys in th® English service, into which ho first inlisted under cap- 
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taiil Clive, a iitilte before tlie battle of Covrepaiik : ■ lie was a brave 
and resolute man, but cool and wary in action, and capable of stra- 
tagem : lie gonstaiitly procured intelligence of the enemy’s motions, 
and having a perfect knowledge, of the country, planned the marches 
of the convoys so -well, that by constantlj^ changing the roads, and 
the times of bringing the j^rovisions out of the •woods, not one of 
them was intercepted for three months. The enemy, liow- ever, get- 
ting intelligence that the magazines were kept at Killanore, sent, in 
the end of March, a party to attack that place ; but they were repulsed 
by the Sepoys statiioned there. About the same time the regent de- 
tached 1000 hoi'se, and 1000 Sepoys, with some pieces of cannon, 
to his own country, which the Morattoe Balagerow had entered, 
and, was plundering : but soon after he received a reinforcement of 
2000 Morattoes, under the command of Morari -row’s brother, which 
more than compensated the draught he had made from his army : 
even this reinforcement did not tempt the enemy to quit the island, 
and encamp on the plain, although it was evident that this measure 
would inevitably oblige the Englisli either to retire or bring on a 
general action. In the mean time the English camp, although not 
distressed for provisions, had little hopes of receiving any reinforce- 
ments to enable them to stand their ground if the enemy should 
take this step ; for the dotacliment at Devi Cottah could not pru- 
dently move until they were joined by Maphuze Khan, who cavilling 
■with his brother about the pay of his troops, had got no farther than 
Oonjeveram, and shewed no inclination to proceed from thence be- 
fore his demands w^ere satisfied. Major Lawrence therefore, as the 
only resource, represented to the presidency the necessity of endea- 
vouring to recover the king of Tanjore to the Nabob’s interest, and 
Mr. Palk, who had dining his former residence at Tanjore, made 
himself acceptable to the king, was sent thither again in the middle 
of April. He now found the king difficult of access, and more than 
ever under the influence of his minister Succo-gee, who was carry- 
ing on a treaty with the Mysoreans, and had prevailed on his master 
to imprison Moiiac-gee, under pretence that he had not accounted 
regularly for the monies which had been issued for the expenees of 
the army. The representations made by Mr. Palk, prevented the 
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1754 king j&om concluding the treaty with the Mysor^ins, hut did not 
induce him to send his troops to Tritchinopoly. In these circum- 
stances, which the enemy’s generals, if indued with common sagacity 
or activity, might soon have rendered desperate, it was discovered that 
the army had for some time been exposed to the danger of treachery 
from a person in whom, hy the nature of Ms office, major Lawrence 
had been obliged to repose the utmost confidence. 

One day in the beginning of April, a Bramin informed the servant 
of captain Kilpatrick, that as he was washing himself that mornin 
at the river side, some of the enemy’s Colleries crossed the river, and 
gave a parcel to some Colleries belonging to the English camp, whom 
he heard, although indistinctly, saying something about a letter, and 
Mahomed Issoof the commander of the Sepoys ; he added, that he 
knew the men who had taken the parcel, and desired assistance to 
seize them. The Colleries were immediately taken up, and one 
of them, without hesitation, delivered a woollen parcel, contain- 
ing a letter directed to Mahomed Issoof, which captain Kilpatrick 
immedkttely carried to the major, in whose presence it was opened, 
aiifed mterpr^ied by Poniapah, the principal linguist. It was from the 
regent Mysore, sealed with his seal of signature, and on the back 
was stamped the print of a hand, a form equivalent with the Myso- 
reans to an oath. The letter desired Mahomed Issoof, and another 
officer of Sepoys, to meet, according to their promise, some persons 
who were to be deputed by the regent, with powers to adjust the 
time and manner of betraying the city of Tritchinopoly ; in reward 
for which service the regent promised, if the plot succeeded, to give 
Mahomed Issoof a sum of money equal to 160,000 pounds sterling, a 
considerable command in his army, with some lands ; "he agreed 
likewise to reward, in the manner that Mahomed Issoof should re- 
commend, such friends as he might employ in the enterprize. On 
this Mahomed Issoof the other officer of Sepoys mentioned in the 
letter, the Bramin who gave the information, and the Colleries he 
had accused, were imprisoned ; and captain Kilpatrick, with captain 
Cyilaud, were appointed to examine them. The Bramin was a writer 
of the army, and had lately been canfiHed upon a 

suspicion 
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suspicion of having embezzled some money ; lie persisted in his story ; 
but the Coileries said, that the parcel was first discovered by them 
lying on soi^e steps, near the place where they were washing, and 
that asking one another what it might be, they concluded it was 
something belonging to a person who had washed there in the morn- 
ing, or to the Bramin himself who was then washing very near them ; 
so they agreed not to touch it, and went away ; but one less scrupu- 
lous than the rest, in hopes that it might contain something of value, 
returned and took it upjn Mahomed Issoof, and the other Sepoy of- 
ficer, declared they knew nothing of the matter. Poniapah the lin- 
guist interpreted the depositions, and gave it as his opinion, that the 
Bramin kiiew more of the letter than he had discovered. The next 
day the prisoners were examined again, when the Bramin was assured 
that is life should be spared if he would reveal the truth : upon which 
he declared, that the day before he accused the Oolleries, he went to 
Seringham, in consequence of a message from the regent of Mysore, 
desiring to see him ; when the regent offered him a reward of 
100,000 rupees, if he would contrive to make use of the letter in 
question, so as to prejudice Mahomed Issoof in the minds of the Eng- 
lish ; he added, that he undertook the commission partly for the sake 
of the leward, and partly from desire to be revenged on Mahomed 
Issoof, who had been the principal author of his late impiisonment. 
The Coileries were again examined separately, and agreed, without 
any variation, in the deposition they made the day before ; upon 
which they, as well as Mahomed Issoof, and the other Sepoy officer, 
were released, and declared innocent. 
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However, suspicions were entertained that the whole truth had 
not been^old, and that some person, of much more consequence than 
an insignificant writer, such as the Bramin, was at the bottom of this 
daring iniquity : the Bramin was therefore sent back to prison, and 
remained there several days, often urged to discover more ; but still 
persisting in his second deposition. At length, major Lawrence find- 
ing that gentle methods produced nothing, determined to try the 
effect of terror, and ordered Poniapah, the linguist, to acquaint him, 
that he must prepare to die the next morning, unless he confessed the 

whole 




whole truth, and support it by proofs. The Iiugii',.st returned and 
said, the prisoner had now confessed that ho had been advised to go 
to the king, and propose the scheme of the letter by omj^Gopinrauze, 
a man who resided in Tritchiuopoly, and formerly served as an in- 
terpreter to the English commandant of the gamsoii. Gopinrauze, 
was immediately examined ; he said ho knew nothing of the aftair, 
hut appeared confounded and frightened, upon which Poniapah the 
linguist said he was certainly guilty. Whilst the examination of Go- 
pinrauze was carried on in the camp, tho^Bramiu confined in the 
city, contrived to send a message to Mahomed Isspof, desiring to see 
liim, having something of importance to communicate. Mahomed 
Issoof repaired to the prison, taking the precaution to carry another 
person with him to be a witness of the conversation ; when the pri- 
soner made the following declaration. That serving in the com- 
missary’s department, under Peramrauze the principal agent and in- 
terpreter to the English commissary, he had several times been sent 
to Seiingham to soUicit the release of Ms master’s family, who had 
been taken prisoners, when the convoy coming from Tricatapoly was 
defeated. After several journies he procured their liberty, and a little 
wh2e afterwards Poniapah proposed to him,’ as he was known in the 
enemy’s camp, to carry a letter, and deliver it either to the king, or 
some of his principal officers ; the Bramin answered, that it was a 
dangerous business, for which he might be hanged ; to wMch the lin- 
guist replied, that he should be able to save him by saying that he em- 
ployed him as a spy. The Bramin de, sired time to consider, and im- 
mediately went and consulted his master Peramrauze, who advised 
him to comply with Poniapah’s request. Poniapah, however ap- 
prehelisive of a discovery, told him that it was not proper to write 
the letter iu the English camp, hut directed the prisoner "^to write 
it himself when arrived in the enemy’s camp ; which instruction 
he obeyed. The letter was addressed to two principal officers, 
desiring they would persuade the regent to write to major Law- 
rence, and request Mm to send Poniapah to Seringham in or der to 
hear some proposals relating to the dispute with the Nabob concern- 
ing Tritchinopoly. The next day messengers from the regent came 
to major Lawrence, by whose orders Poniapah proceeded to Sering- 
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ham ; Brainin accompanied him, and was present during his 
whole conversation with the regent : who began by exclaiming aga ins t 
the Nabob *for liis breach of faith, and asked what reasons the Eng- 
lish could have for supporting him in it. Poniapah answered, that he 
had assisted them in defending Fort St. David, when attacked by the 
French in ITfS. Poniapah then asked the regent what he had in 
his heart; who replied, that if the English would pay him all the 
expences he had incurred during the war, he would go away ; or if 
they would give him the city, he would pay their expences : or lastly, 
if the Nabob anti his whole family, would come and thiwv them- 
selves at his feet, beg for nnsroy, and own themselves beggars, that 
would satisfy him. Why, said hey do the English stay here and spend 
their money to no purpose ; my expence is no greater than it would 
be if I remained in Mysore. Poniapah replied, that he knew the 
English would give up the city, if their expences were reimhm’sed ; 
for that he had seen a letter to this purport, written by the governor 
of Madrass, five or six months ago. The regent said he was ready to 
make the agreement, but that it must he kept a secret fi-om the 
French, for he would not trust them, knowing that they wanted the 
city for themselves. Poniapah assured him, that the business might 
be concluded as soon as Mr. Palk anived at Tanjore ; and in answer 
to questions made by the regent, he told him, that the English got all 
their provisions from Tondiman’s country, that there were only pro- 
visions for two raonths in the city, and likewise revealed several other 
interesting particulars of their condition. The regent assured him, 
that if the negociation succeeded, he would give him a great reward 
in money, a number of villages, and the command of a thousand 
Bramins% for Poniapah himself was a-Bramin. The conference 
then finished, and Poniapah, at his return to camp, reported to the 
major such part of it only as could not prejudice himself ; he likewise 
ordered the Bramin t» say nothing of what he had heard to any one, 
excepting bis master- Peramranze, and to tell him only such particulars 
as he himsAlf intended to relate to the major. Some time after the 
commissary’s business requiring the Bramin to go to Tanjore, Poni- 
apah was averse to his departure. On his return from thence he was 
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1754 confined under a guard of Sepoys, for a deficiency "in son?,e money 
wMcli had been intrusted to him ; but Peramrauze promising to be 
responsible for him, Mahomed Issoof, after much sollicitatfon, released 
him : as soon as he came out of his confinement, his master sent him 
to Poniapah, who told him, that so much time had been lost by Ms 
journey to Tanjore, and his confinement after his return, that the re- 
gent, who had heard nothing of the business since they went to Se- 
ringham together, must imagine they had trifled with him ; it was 
necessary therefore, he said, that the Eramin should go to the regent 
without delay. The Bramin consenting, Poniapah gave liim instruc- 
tions how to conduct himself ; in consequence of which he advised 
the regent to write to Mr. Palk at Tanjore, desiring him to get per- 
mission for Poniapah to come again to Seringham : he added, that if 
the regent could in the mean time contrive to prevent the English 
from receiving provisions, they must inevitably retire ; that as the 
Neloor Subahdar was the only person who knew how to conduct 
their convoys, it was nec^sary to get him killed, which might easily 
be effected, since he often went abroad with small parties ; but as a 
surer methcH|^to remove him, the regent ought to write a letter ad- 
him, pretending that he had promised to betray the city. 
The regent wrote the letter without hesitation, and delivered it to the 
Bramin, who returning from Seringham, was taken up with the let- 
ter concealed in his cloatlis, by some of the English troopers : they 
carried him a prisoner to the camp, but without discovering the let- 
ter ; he was extricated out of this difficulty by Poniapah, who being 
ordered to examine him, reported that he had been to visit some re- 
lations at Elimisemm. As soon as he was released, he went to his 
master Peramrauze, and gave him some hints of the busines/? he had 
been doing at Seringham. The next day he laid the letter on the 
steps by the liver side, and as soon as he saw one of the CoUeries take 
it up, went and gave information to captain Kilpatrick’s servant. 

Mahomed Issoof, on hearing this account, went to Peramrauze, and 
asked him, what he knew of the affair. The man threw himself at 
his feet, and implored his mercy ; but Mahomed Issoof immediately 
aad retumiiig to the camp, related to major Lawrence 
^ what 
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wliat tlie^Bramm bad declared, on which Poniapah was seized and 1754 
imprisoned. w-y— 



The Bramm repeated to the court of enquiry, without addition or 
deviiition, all he had declaimed to Mahomed Issoof: being asked, what 
induced him to accuse Gopinrauze, he said, that when major Law- 
rence had determined to put him to death, unless he discovered his 
accomplices, Poniapah, who was ordered to acqtiaint him of this re- 
solution, advised him to accuse somebody, and asked him whether he 
had lately had any conversation with Gopinrauze ; he replied that he 
had met him at the house of Peramrauze, on the evening after his 
return from Seringham, and that they had conversed together in pri- 
vate near a quarter of an hour, whilst a number of Sepoy officers and 


, other persons were assembled in the house, in order to see the 

^ periments of ^ conjurer, who had been sent for by his master, to dis- 

I cover in what manner the money was lost, for which he, the Eramin,- 
I had been confined on his return from Tanjoi'e : upon this, Poniapah 

I advised him to accuse Gopinrauze, and to stick to that, that would do* 

^ Peramrauze was likewise examined, and his evidence coinciding with 
the declaration of the Bramin, in all the points of which the Bramin 
had declared him to have any knowledge, Poniapah was condemned, 
and some time after blown off from the muzzle of a cannon. He 
confessed nothing ; his antipathy to Mahomed Issoof arose from his 
jealousy of the influence which this officer had obtained in the 
by which his own importance was much diminished. TMs compli- 
cated treachery shews to what dangers the affairs of Europeans in 
Indostan may he exposed, by not having persons of their own nation 
sufficiently versed in the languages of India,, to serve instead of the 
natives m Interpreters. 

The regent, in telling Poniapah that the maintenance of his army 
at Seringlmm had not distressed his finances, dissembled the truth ; 
for his expences had been so great, that he could hardly find money 
to pay his own troops, and had none to satisfy the demands of the 
Momttoes. This Morari-row perceiying, began to tire of the war, 
and dearous of some plausible pretext to break with him, demanded to 
be paid his arrears, which by the account he made out, amounted to a 
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mth money whenever he demanded it, thought he had already over- 
paid him. This occasioned some sharp altercations andr- Morari-row, 
as the shortest way to bring the regent to his terms, took all his Mo- 
rattoes frona Seringham, and encamped with them on the 11th of 
May to the north of the Coleroon, declaring that he would not re- 
turn before the money was paid. 

The next day, the 12th of May, a party of 120 Europeans, 5O0 
Sepoys, and two field pieces, under the conimaiid of captain Calliaud, 
marched from the camp at four in the morning, intending to wait 
about two miles to the south of the sugar loaf rock, for a convoy of 
provisions which was ordered to advance out of the woods. The post 
in which the party intended to halt, had formerly been one of those 
reservoirs of water called tanks, which occur so frequently in tbe arid 
plains of this country, where that element is procured with so much 
difficulty. These tanks are generally dug square, the sides of some 
being 500 feet long, and of others not more than 100 ; with the earth 
taken out is formed a mound, which encloses the tank at the distance 
of forty feet from the margin of the water. The tank in which the 
party intended to take post was, through age and neglect, choaked 
up, but the mound remained. Mahomed Issoof riding at some dis- 
tance before tlie advanced guard, was surprized as he ascended a little 
eminence by the neighing of his horse, who was immediately an- 
swered by the neighing of several others ; proceedin g, nevertheless, 
to reconnoitre, he discovered the French troopers posted behind a bank 
on the other side of the eminence, who immediately discharged their 
carbines at him, and then mounted. Captain Calliaud, on hearing 
the firing, formed his party, and rode up to the advaitbed guard, 
wh^’e he met Mahomed Issoof, who told him that the enemy were 
lying in wait to intercept the convoy, and that he believed a body of 
French troops had taken post in the tank wlTere they themselves in- 
tended to halt ; it was immediately determined to attack them. The 
day was just beginning to dawn ; the troops were formed in one line, 
the bepoys on the right, and the Europeans on the left ; and Captain 
Calliaud concluding that the enemy would expect the attack in front, 
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ordered the Sef^ys, under the command of Mahomed Issoof, to 
wheel aiK?" attack them on the left, whilst he himself wdth the Eu- 
ropeans fell on their right flank. The onset was vigorously made by 
both divisions almost in the same instant, and the enemy finding them- 
selves unexpectedly between two fires, abandoned the tank with pre- 
cipitation ; the English immediately took possession of it, and a little 
while after, day-light enabled tliem to discover that the numbers of 
the enemy were 250 Europeans, with four field pieces, 1000 Sepoys, 
and 4000 Mysore horse, who now divided into two bodies, one on 
each side of the tank, and began a smart cannonade, which was an- 
swered by the English field pieces. Major Lawrence was at this 
time so much indisposed, that he had the day before been obliged to 
go into the city ; and captain Polier commanded in his absence, who 
no sooner heard the firing than lie marched to the relief of the party 
with the rest of the army. The rest of the enemy's army at the same 
time crossed the Caveri, but the difference of the distance enabled 
the English to get to the tank some time before them ; those of the 
enemy who were engaged with captain Calliauds party, fearful of 
placing themselves between two fires, made no effort to intercept 
captain Polier's division ; but contented themselves with cannon- 
ading them from the right and left as they advanced : a shot disabled 
one of his field pieces, and on his arrival at the tank he found that 
one of those with captain Oalliaud had suffered the same misr 
fortune ; some time was spent in fixing these guns on spare *car- 
riages, during which the enemy's main body came up, and being 
joined by the rest of their troops, the whole now formed together 
within cannon vsliot to the right of the tank, their line extend- 
ing a great way beyond it towards the city. Their numbers were 
700 Europeans, fifty dragoons, 5000 Sepoys, and 10,000 horse, of 
which fortunately none were Morattoes. The English army con- 
sisted of no more than 360 men in battalion, 1500 Sepoys, and 
eleven troopers. HowWer, encouraged by their officers, the men 
shewed no dismay at the sttperiority of the enemy's force, and prepared 
with great alacrity to fight their way back to the camp. The Eutot- 
peans defiled first out of the tank into the plain, marching onward 
in a column, ready on the first occasion to face about to the enemy 
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^^7^ on tke right. The Sepoys then followed in a line, wiich teiminating 
in a right angle with the rear of the battalion, extended fo the left 
of It, The French battalion relying on the superimity of their ar- 
JUerj', which were seVeta field pieces, did not come near enough to 
do much exeedtiott ^th theit musketsry ; but their Sepoys moving 
into the rear Of thfe- iagfieh Sepoys, fired very smartly, and killed and 
Btiatty of them, as Well as sotnO of the EutopbanS, amongst, 
whom Captain Poller j-ecelved a wound. However, the Enriish 
troops proceeded without making a halt, until they took possession 
ot another tank, situated about a mile from that which they had 
quitted. Just as they had got into this po.st, captain Polier received 
a second wound, which disabling him from fiirthcr service, he gave 
up the command to captain CaUiaud. The enemy now seemed de- 
termined to let the English escape no farther ; and threatened a ge- 
nei^amult on the tank, for their Sepoys and cavalry drew up on 
ikree sides of it, whilst the French menaced the other.' Major Law- 
’ ^ce, ai^ough very ill, ordered himself to be carried to the tc^ of 

rirf frona thence the dispositions 

i'' ^ teemblea - fe .the fatenf his own; but it hwoened 
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deed gi'eater could have been expected, did not pursue, but 
continuecf^ their march quietly to the camp ; their loss was seven Eu- ' 
ropeans killed, and forty-eight, with six officers out of nine, wounded, 
and 150 Sepoys were either killed or wounded. The enemy suf- 
fered much more, having near 200 of their battalion, and 300 Se- 
poys killed or wounded. The convoy which had returned into the 
woods, receiving information of the enemy’s retreat, set out again, 
and arxived the same night at the camp, which was in such want of 
provisions, that if the enemy had only taken the resolution of en- 
camping near the ^ground where they had fought, the English army 
would have been obliged to march away the next day to Tanjore. 

The enemy reflecting with much vexation upon their disgrace, 
thought it necessary to perform some exploit which might I'e-esta- 
blish their reputation : but thinking it desperate to attack the Eng- 
lish in their camp, they determined to wreck their vengeance on the 
Polygar Tondiman, whose attachment to the English had alone en- 
abled them to stand their ground at Tritchinopoly, so long after 
they could get no more provisions from the Tanjore country. Ac- 
cordingly the second night after the engagement, M, Maissin with all 
his Europeans, 3000 Sepoys, and 2000 horse, marched into the 
Polygar’s country, with an intention to* commit every kind of ra- 
vage ; but the inhabitants alarmed, removed their effects, and drove 
their cattle into the thickest parts of their woods, where it was im- 
possible to follow them, and the enemy found nothing but empty 
villages to bum, except at Killanore, where after dispersing the 
English Sepoys stationed there, they took three or four hundred bags 
of rice, and an iron gun. Vexed that they had with much fatigue 
been able to do very little mischief in this country, they resolved to 
fall on the dominions of the king of Tanjore, and plundering as they 
went, appeared before Kelli Cottah, which surrendered on the se- 
cond day. ^ 

Major, Lawrence not doubting but that the war thus unexpectedly 
carried into his country would convince the king of the necessity of 
acting again in conjunction with the English, deteimined to avail 
himself of the first impression which these Tiostilities might make 
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at Elimivsemm and the other out-posts wei^e drawn ofi': iOO of the 
hattalion were sent into the city to augment the garrison to 400 
Europeans, and the rest of the army set out the 28d, at two in the 
morning, proceeding through Tondiman’s woods. 

Orders at the same time were sent directing the reinforcement 
which was waiting at Devi Cotah to march and join the army at 
Tanjore. The party which had been sent under the command of 
lieutenant Frazer to raise the siege of Palam Ootah, returned in the 
month of January to Devi Cotah, from whence another was sent m 
the month of Fehruaxy to make an incursion into the districts of Chil- 
lambrum, where the French had just collected a very large harvest of 
rice ; this detachment consisted of thirty Europeans, and 200 Sepoys, 
commanded by a volunteer of no experience. They destroyed and 
set fire to a great quantity of grain, which they found piled up in 
stacks in the fields ; but hearing that the enemy's principal maga- 
zine was at Manarcoile, a pagoda, twelve miles south-west from 
Ghillambram, they marched against the place, and summoned Ihe 
"FiMbh Serjeant who commanded in it. The man perceiving that 
they had no battering cannon, answered their summons hj a defiance. 
Hie English ofiicer believing, nevertheless, that he should by the 
fire of his musketry alone oblige the garrison to surrender, remained 
before the place, making some veiy aukward and insufficient dispo- 
sitions to reduce it. The French garrison at Chillambimm apprized 
of this by the serjeant, marched and came upon them by surprize^ 
and the serjeant sallying at the same time with 100 Sepoys, the party 
was entirely routed, and the officer, with nine of his Europeans, 
were made prisoners. The detachment, under the command of 
captain Pigou, arriving soon after this at Devi Cotah, deterred the 
enemy for some time from committing an y hostilities in this part of 
the country ; but finding at length that these troops, whilst 'waiting 
for orders to march to Tritchinopoly, did not venture to make any 
incursions into their territories, Mr. Diipleix re-assumed Ms inten- 
tions of reducing Palam Cotah ; and in the end of April, a party 
hundred Sepoys and seventy Europeans, with three 
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pieces ofi|)atfcering cannon, and some field pieces, appeared before 1754 
the place ; the Governor immediately applied for assistance to the 
company's agent at Devi Cotah : some time was lost in debating 
whether the troops intended for the re-inforceraent of the army at 
Tritchinopoly ought to be exposed on this service : but, at length, 
exact intelligence being received of the enemy’s numbers, it was con- 
cluded that they could run no risque in attacking them ; and they 
marched, accompanied by five hundred Sepoys. Early the next 
morning they arrived within four miles of Palam Cotah ; when the 
enemy, discovering them, immediately spiked up their heavy cannon, 
blew up and threw into ponds and wells all their ammunition, and 
marched away towards Ohillambrum. Five hundred Sepoys were de- 
tached with orders to harrass them until the main body should come 
up ; but- they had so much the start, and continued their march with 
such precipitation, that the pursuit was vain. Two days after a re- 
port prevailed that the Morattoes who had entered the kingdom of 
Tanjore, intended to intercept the English troops in their return to 
Devi Cotah ; to prevent which they immediately quitted Palam Cotah. 

The French at Chillambrum hearing of tlieir departure, marched 
out in hopes of gaining some advantage over them in the retreat ; 
and their advanced guard of Sepoys came up before the first division 
had crossed the Coleroon ; ensign Richard Smith, with the rear 
guard of tlu’ee hundred Sepoys, was ordered to make head against 
them, and kept them at a distance until the rest had gained the other 
bank ; but as soon as he began to retreat with i-ear guai-d, the 
enemy, now augmented to the number of one thousand Sepoys, 
pressed hard upon him, and the freshes of the Coleroon happening 
to descend at this time, the river was risen so much since the first 
division began to cross, that it was now scarcely fordable : the rear, 
however, having no other resource, determined to cross it at all 
events, and were all tl^e while exposed to the enemy’s fire fi^om the 
thickets which covered the bank, by which twenty men were 
wounded, and some of the shortest size were drowned in the stream, 

A few days after his return to Devi Cotah, captain Pigou received 
orders from major Lawrence to proceed to Tanjore. 

The 
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The major pursuing Ms march through the woods, w^ met the 
day after his departure from Tritchinopoly by the Polygar Tondiman, 
whom he received with the respect due to his fidelitj*- and attach- 
ment to the English cause. The same day likewise came ^an express 
from the king of Tanjore, fraught with compliments for the resolu- 
tion which the major had taken to come to Ms assistance, and pressing 
him to hasten his march. Indeed what had just happened in his 
country rendered the major’s approach every day more and more 
welcome. From Kelli Cotah the enemy went to Coiladdy, which 
having taken on the 24th, they immediately cut .through the great 
bank, which preventing the waters of the Caveri from running into 
the channel of the Coleroon, may be called the bulwark of the fer- 
tility of the Tanjore country. 

This, therefore, was the greatest mischief they could do' to that 
nation, and struck them with so much consternation, that the king 
thiifking it necessary to shew some appearance of vigour, ordered his 
ancle Gauderow to march with 1500 horse to Tricatopoly, and punish 
the enemy ; but this. unwary general was surprized the next day by 
an meany he did not expect The Nabob, during the course of the 
war, had made several proposals to induce Morari-row to return to 
his own country, but the exorbitance of the demands on one side, 
and the distress for money on the other, had hitherto been insur- 
mountable obstacles to the conclusion of the treaty. The same causes 
having now separated the Morattoes from the Mysoreans, the Nabob 
entertained hopes that he should get rid of this dangerous eiiemy 
without expence. But Morari-row lay at Pitchandah, brooding 
schemes, and determined not to depart before he had got a certain 
sum of money from one or other of the contending parti^, and per- 
haps from both. The march of Gauderow to Tricatopoly, instantly 
suggested to him that a severe blow struck upon these troops by the 
Morattoes would infallibly induce the king.of Tanjore, already tei’- 
rified by the incursions of the French and Mysoreans, to furnish the 
money necessaiy to purchase his retreat ; if disappointed in this ex- 
pectation, he at least would have the satisfaction of taking ven- 
geance for the severe blow which the Morattoes had sustained from 
3 Monac- 
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Monac-geq^ in tlie beginning of the year. Animated by the double 175'i 
motive of interest and revenge, he crossed the two rivers in the night 
witli 3000 of Jhs best troops, who fell at day-break upon Gauderow s 
])arty so fiirionsly that only 300 with their general escaped ; the rest 
were all either killed; or taken prisoners. Two days after this de- 
feat, the English arrived at Taiijore, where they were joined by the 
detachment from Devi Cotah, of 150 Europeans, and 500 Sepoys, 
under tlie command of captain Pigoii. Major Lawrence being at 
tills time much indisposed, deputed captain Calliaud to act in con- 
j unction with Mr. Palk in the conferences with the king on the mea- 
siu'cs neces^sa^y to be taken. 

They found that although the late misfortunes had convinced the 
king of his imprudence in withdrawing his assistance from the Eng- 
lish, as well as in displacing his general Monac-gee, tliey had not 
weaned him from his affection to Succo-gee, whose counsels had 
brought such distress upon himself and his country. Seeking, as 
irresolute minds generally do, to reconcile incompatibilities, he wanted 
to employ the general without removing liis mortal enemy the mini- 
ster. However, finding tliat the divsmiBsion of Succo-gee was the 
only condition on which the English wmuld accept of Lis alliance, 
and hearing at the same time that they daily expected considerable 
reinforcements, such as might enable them to cany on the war with 
out him, lie at length consented to banish Succo-gee from his presence 
and councils, and not only reinstated Monac-gec in the command 
of the army, but likewise appointed him prime minister. Mr. Palk 
and captain Calliaud, to secure the king from a relapse, ixivsisted that 
the disgraced minister should immediately quit the kingdom, and he 
dejiarted w^th his family, giving out that he was going to visit some 
famous pagoda at a great distance, the usual pretext of such great 
men of the Indian religion, who think it necessaryto retreat from 
danger, or are obliged to* retire from power. This change, so essen- 
tial to the interests of the Nabob and the East-Iiidia company, was 
effected within seven days after the arrival of the army at Tanjore, 
and Monac-gee received his commission from the king in ceremony 
on the 7th of June, and immediately began to levy mnv troops to 
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1754 repair the loss which the Tanjorine army had lately susfcaiiyjcl ; but as 
it required some time to collect the recniits, major Lawrence request- 
ed the presidency to hasten the junction of Maphuze Khan, and of 
the reinforcements which were arrived at Madrass from Bombay and 
Europe; so that the whole might march from Tanjore to Tritchi- 
nopoly in one body. 

Accordingly a detachment of 400 men in battalion, half Euro- 
peans and half Topasses, together with 500 Sepoys, marched to joii\ 
Maphuze Khan at Conjeveram, and from thence to^ proceed with him 
to Tanjore, This man, as fond of being at the head of a body of 
troops as he was incapahle of employing them to any good purpose, 
shewed no inclination to quit the country about Arcot, giving for a 
reason that Abdulwahab Khan had failed to advance the money ne- 
cessary to satisfy his troops. Under this pretext he moved tip and 
down the country, levying contributions from such forts and polygars 
as were not strong enough to resist him. At length receiving 
assurances from the presidency that they would furnish him with 
money, provided he would march immediately to the southward, he 
set up his standard at Conjeveram in the month of May; and assured 
them that he would proceed without delay; but Mr. Dupleix well 
acquainted with his character, confounded this resolution, by ordering 
the garrison of Gingee, with some other troops, to take the field. 
This body, although much inferior to Maphuze Khan's force, fright- 
ened him so much that he declared he could not proceed unless he 
was joined by a detachment of Europeans : in the mean time the 
enemy, encouraged by his imbecility, advanced from Gingee, and took 
the fort of Outramaloor, which lays about 20 miles nearly west from 
Sadrass, and fiuslied by this success they proceeded to another fort 
still nearer to Conjeveram ; but ensign Pichard, who had now joined 
Maphuze Khan with a platoon of Europeans, prevailed upon him to 
march against the enemy, who on their approach retreated to Outra- 
maloor; ensign Pichard finding Maphuze Khan not a little elated with 
tliis acknowledgment of his superiority, persuaded him to follow 
them, and attack the fort, which being in a ruinous condition, a ge- 
neral assault was given, which snccoeded and the enemy ran away in a 
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panick to Gingoe, wliere they shut themselves up. This success, 1754 
nevertheless, did not induce Maphuze Khan to proceed as he haii 
promised to Tritchinopoly ; but he returned to Oonjeveram with a 
resolution not to cpiit it again until he had received the money he had 
so often demanded. The presidency finding he was not to be influ- 
enced by any other motive, paid him 50,000 rupees, and agreed to 
pay as much more after he had crossed the Coleroon ; this and the 
junction of the largo detachment sent to accompany Mm, left him 
without any farther pretences for delay, and he began his march froin 
Oonjeverain in the beginning of July. 

Morari-row returning, after the victory ho had gained over Gaude- 
row, to his camp on the other side of the Coleroon, pursued the rest 
of his scheme, writing to the Nabob, who was then just anived at 
Tanjore, that if he would give him security for the payment of 

300.000 rupees, he would return to his own country, and never more 
be an enemy either to him the English, or the Tanjorines. The 
Nabob having no money, applied, as the Morattoe had foreseen, to 
the King of Tanjore, who after many meetings consented to furnish 
it, and the articles were drawn up and signed, stipulating that 50,000 
rupees should be paid as soon as the Morattoes arrived at Volcondah, 

100.000 more when they came to the pass of the western mountains, 
and the remaining 150,000 when they arrived in their own country. 

Whilst this transaction was carrying on at Tanjore, Morari-row ac- 
quainted the regent of Mysore that he was in treaty with the Nabob, 
but offered if the Mysorean would pay him the arrears he had so 
often demanded to return to his assistance : the regent sent him what 
money he could spare, about 50,000 rupees, which the Morattoe no 
sooner revived than he marched away with all his troops to Volcon- 
dah, and in the beginning of J uly left the province and went to his 
own country, which lays about 130 miles north-east from Arcot. 

Here Morari-row, afte? he surrendered Tritchinopoly to Niz?am-al- 
muluck in 1746, was permitted to erect a principahty, dependant in- 
deed on the Soubah of the Decan, but independant of his own nation : 
as all new states are conducted with mom vigour and attention than 
such as have been long established, he soon made himself aol mired and 
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4 respected I»y Ids neighbours, enlisting none of Ids 'counti^’incn but 
such as were of approved valour, and treating tliein so well, that they 
never entertained any thoughts of C|uitting him : on tlie ^contrary the 
whole army seemed as one family ; the spirit of exploit wldcdi he con- 
trived to keep up amongst them by equitable partitions of plunder, 
rendered them fond of their fatigues, and they never complained but 
when they had nothing to do. The choice lie made of his officers 
still more discovered his capacity ; for there was not a commander of 
100 horse who w'as not fit to command the whole ; notwithstanding 
which every one was contented in his particular station, and thej^ all 
lived in perfect harmony with eacli other, and in perfect obedience to 
their general. So that this body of troops were without exception, 
the best soldiers of native Indians at this time in Indostan. Besides 
the qualities common to the rest of the Morattoe nation, such as ac- 
tivity, stratagem, great dexterity in the management of their horses 
and sabres, they had by their conflicts against Europeans surmounted 
in a great degree the terror of fire-arms, although opposed to them 
with the steadiest discipline ; and * what is more extraordinary, were 
even capable of standing against the vivacity of a cannonade from 
field pieces ; although this terrible annoyance, never made use of in 
India before the war we are commemorating, continued to strike all 
other Indian troops with as much terror as tlieir ancestors felt when 
regular musketry was first employed against them. 

Immediately after the departure of the English army, the garrison 
of Tritchi nopoly received two or three convoys from the woods, upon 
which the enemy crossed the Oaveri, and encamped on tlie plain, 
first at Chucklypollam, and afterwards to tlie south of tlie city, 
changing their camp several times, between Elimiserum the five 
rocks ; them patroles constantly traversing this line rendered it im- 
possible for the Sepoys at Killanore to pass v/ith any more provisions, 
and the garrison were obliged to live on their* stock, which with 
sparing management might last for three months. More than, one 
had already elapsed before the treaty with the Morattoes was concluded 
at Tanjore ; after which major Lawrence, anxious to return, pressed 
Monac-gee to march. Few of the generals of India have any notion 
6 of 
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of the value of time ia military operatioii.s, and Mi^iiac-gee eitlier ] 
])rotende(l oi' found such difficulties in recruiting Ins cavalry, that he 
<]eclarcd lie ^onld not be ready before the end of July. Wearied witli 
thc8(Mlelays, aiul hoping that such a mark ofliis impatience would 
(^xeite tlH3 Tanjorines to follow him, major Lawrence, accompanied 
by the .Nabol), mandied away with the English troops from Tanjoro 
on tlic 22d, and encamped at Atehempettah, a town in the woods 
belonging to the Colleries, about twelve miles west from Tanjoro ; 
five days after Monac-gec set up his standard and joined him with, 
tlie Tanjorine army ; but ho now declared that his troops would be 
greatly dissatisfied if they proceeded any farther before Mapliiiz;c 
Kban w^ith the reinforcement that accompanied him came up. The 
Nabob likewise pressing innjor Lawrence to wait for those troops, lu.^ 
much against his will consented, but obliged Monac-gee to collect a 
{{uantity of provisions sufficient to replace what >shoiild be consumed 
l>y the Englisli troops in the field and in Tritchinopoly, during the 
delay occasioned by this resolution. 

At this time a revolution, little expected by any one in India, liaj)- 
pened in the government of Pondicherry. The directors of the Eng- 
lish Jlast India company had in the preceding year, made represen- 
tations to the ministiy of GreaT Britain, on tJic hostilities in wliich 
they were involved on the coast of C'Oromandel, and sollicited the 
support of tlie government either to terminate or carry on a war, 
wliicli their own resources were little able to continue against the 
French company, strongly supported by the administration of Bhance. 

Tlie British ministry soon conceived tliC necessity of interfering vigo- 
rously, to stop the ambitious projects of Mr. Dupleix, and began <a 
nogotiiitio. 1 ^ with the French ministry on the subject. Mx\ Duvelaer, 
ii director of the French company, togetlier with his brother the 
count de Lude, wdao had both of them resided for many years in the 
East Indies, were deputed from Paris, , to treat with the ministry in 
London, and had frequent conferences with the earl of Holderaesse, 
at that time one of his majesty’s principal secretaries of state, who 
by much, application and frequent enquiries from all persons capable 
of giving true infonnatiom had gained an extensive knowledge of 
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1754 the subject ; however intricate and little understood. This minister 
— finding that the French endeavoured as usuiil, to gain time under the 
pretence of negotiating, pervailed on the king to order ^ squadron of 
men of war to be equipped, on board of which a regiment was to be 
embarked for the East Indies. This vigorous resolution convinced 
the French administration, that a perseverance in their schemes of 
TYia.hing conquests, and obtaining dominions in Indostan, would soon 
involve the two nations in a general war ; for which France was in 
no wise prepared ; and they consented that the disputes of the two 
companies should be adjusted by commissaries in India, on a footing 
of equality ; w'ithout any regard to the advantages which either the 
one or the other might be in possession of, at the time when the treaty 
should be concluded. It now remained only to choose such commissa- 
ries, as would implicitly fulfil these intentions, and the French them- 
selves, were so fuUy convinced that Mr. Dupleix, was not a man fit 
to be trusted with a commission, which contradicted so strongly every 
part of his conduct since the beginning of the war of Coromandel, 
that they foresaw the English ministry would suspect the good Mth 
of every pacific profession they had lately made, if they should offer ^ 
to nominate Mr. Dupleix a commissary to adjust the terms of peace. 
Having therefore no alternative, they of their own accord, and vnth- 
out any application from the English ministry, took the resolution of 
removing him fi’om the government of Pondicherry ; and appointed 
Mr. Godeheu, a director of the French company, their commissary 
to negotiate the peace, and at the same time commander general, 
with absolute authority over aU their settlements in the East Indies. 

The English company empowered Mr. Saunders, and some other 
member's of the council of Madrass, to treat with Mr. Godeheu. 

On the 1st of August, Mr. Dupleix received advice of tlfeso resolu- 
tions, and the next day, a ship anchored at Pondicherry with Mr. 
Godeheu on board. He landed immediately, proclaimed his com- 
mission, and took upon him the administration of the government ; 
which Mr. Dupleix resigned to him with the same affectation of 
composure and serenity, that he had always shewn on every other 
disappointment or reverse of fortune. By this reasonable conduct, he 
preserved himself from an ignominy which was ready to be exer- 
cised 
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cised liira, in case he had proved refracfcory^^ for Mx*. Godelieu 1734 
was furnished with one of those orders signed by the king, which sn- 
persedes all &nns of tlie ¥ rench laws and jurisprudence, by declaring 
the person against whom it is directed a criminal of state, and renders 
all other persons guilty of higli treason, who refuse to assist in carry- 
ing the mandate into execution. His successor Mr. Godeheu not 
having occasioix to make use of this extremity of his power, treated 
him with much respect, and even permitted him to continue the ex- 
hibition of those marks of Moorish dignity, which both Murzafix-jing, 
and Sallal)ad"jing; had permitted Mm to display, when they ap- 
]xointed him Nabob of the Carnatic. These were of various flags and 
ensigns, various instruments of military music, particular ornaments, 
for his palankeen, a Moorish dress distinguished likewise with orna- 
ments peculiar to the Nabobship ; and in this equipage, he went with 
great solemnity to dine with Mr. Godeheu on the feast of St. Loixis. 

Mr. Godeheu immediately on his arrival acquainted Mr. Saunders 
of the intentions for which he was sent to India ; and as a proof of 
his earnestness to accomplish them, sent back to Madrass the com- 
pany of Swiss soldiers which Mr. Dupleix had made prisoners as they 
were going in Massoolas from Madrass to Fort St. David in the be- 
ginning ot the preceding year. The two governors entered into a 
correspondence, and both seemed desirous of agreeing to a suspension 
of arms, but until it should be concluded they seemed attentive to 
lose no advantage which might be gained in the field. 

The ordei's sent to hasten Maphuz Khan found him after many 
unnecessary delays just anived at Fort St. David, with no inclination 
to proceed any farther. This indeed now scarcely depended on his 
own choice, for his troops, grown refractory from their conviction 
of his incapacity, refused to march before they received more money ; 
notwithstanding the presidency had paid 50,000 rupees when they 
set out, and the remairiing 50,000 was not duo before they crossed 
the Ooleroon ; but major Lawrence having no expectation of essen- 
tial service from such troops with such a commander, thought it un- 
necessaiy to waste either more time or money to procure their assist- 
ance, and ordered the detachment of Europeans to leave them behind. 

On 
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4 On tlie 14tli of August the detachiiiont arrived at AtcheiRiRdtulL and 
the next day the whole army was reviewed in presence ot the Nabob 
and Monac-gee. The English troops consisted of 1200#men in bat- 
talion, part of them Topasses, with SOOO Sepoys, and 14 field pieces: 
the Tanjorines were 2500 cavalry, and 3000 infantry mostly armed 
with muskets, and they had with them some pieces of cannon : the 
Nabob had only his guard of fifty horse. On the 16th the army 
inarched and encamped at Natal-pettah, a village in the woods, six 
miles to the east of Elimiserum, and proceeding the next day, en- 
tei'ed the plain about a mile to the soutli-east of tMs place, intending 
to pass between the sugar loaf and the French rocks. The enem\% 
infoimed by’- scouts of their approach, marched from their camp at 
the five rocks to oppose theii' passage. 

A deep watercourse, supplied from the Uaveri to the eastward of 
Chucklypollain, intersects the plain nearly at an equal distance be~ 
t%yeeTi the French rock and Elimiserum, and strikes to the south of the 
sugar loaf rock ; a large bank ran along that side of the w^atercourse 
which was nearest to the enemy, who by taking possession of this 
bank might have obliged major Lawrence either to have altered the 
course of his march, or to have engaged them under a very great dis- 
advantage : but tlieir commander, Mr. Maissin, for reasons not pub- 
lickty avowed, neglected to avail himself of this advantage. The Eng- 
lish army^ advancing close by Elimiserum in a direct line from thence 
to the city, perceived and were surprized at this neglect ; and major 
Lawrence immediately ordered the advanced guard, consisting of 400 
Sepoys, and 100 Europeans with two field pieces, to proceed briskly 
and secure that part of the bank and watercourse over which he in- 
tended to march. As they approached the enemy cannonaded them, 
but did nothing more ; and the whole army soon after crossed the Ixank 
without interruption ; after which they^ halted and formed in two lines, 
extending obliquely between the sugar loaf aiict the French rocks from 
the watercourse towards the city. The first line was composed entirely 
of the English troops ; the battalion which the field pieces in the cen- 
ter, and the Sepoys on each wing: in the second line was the b<ag- 
gage, accompanied by the Tanjorine cavahy and Peons, with thr^ 
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rear guard of 100 Exu'opeans, and 400 Sepoys : in this order they 
waited for enemy, who were drawn up in a line parallel to them, ' 
at about tlie distance of a mile : their battalion having been I'ein- 
forced the night before with 200 men, consisted of 900 Europeans, 
and 400 Topasses, who with their Sepoys were on the right near the 
sugar-loaf rock : the Mysore cavalry, about 10,000, extended so far 
to the left, that many of them were drawn up to the westward of 
the city : as their line approached the French advanced three field 
pieces, which cannonaded the left of the English line, but were soon 
silenced by a superior fire j however, the enemy continued to advance 
until they came within cannon shot, when they were fired upon from 
ten pieces of cannon, which they answered with eight. The English 
fire was much hotter and better directed than the enemy’s, and in a 
few rounds struck down more than fifty of the French battalion ; 
upon which the whole went suddenly to the right about, and marched 
away towards their camp at the five rocks, in the same order as they 
had advanced. Major Lawrence preparing to follow them received 
intelligence that his convoy was exposed to a danger which demanded 
his whole attention : the rear guard by some mistake quitted their 
station dining the cannonade, and formed upon the right of the first 
line, and Monac-gee likewise quitted the convoy, and drew up the 
Tanjorine cavalry in a separate body at a distance, in order to pre- 
vent the Mysoreans from falling upon the right flank of the army 
and baggf^e. Hidernaig, the best officer of the Mysoreans, hap- 
pened to be in this part of the plain, and seeing the baggage left 
without protection, ordered some of his troops to amuse the Tanjo- 
rines in front, whilst he himself with another body galloped round 
the French rock, and fell upon the rear of the convoy, amongst 
which they ^created no small confusion, and seized thirty-five carts, 
some of them laden with arms and ammunition, and others with 
baggage belonging to the English officers. Major Lawrence, as soon 
as he discovered the mistakes which had given rise to this disorder, 
directed the rear guard to march back to their station ; but before 
they arrived the enemy were gone off with their booty towards 
Chucldy-pollaiii. A party of 500 Topasses and Sepoys, with two 
guns, had crossed the Oaveid, and were advancing at this time from 
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1764 Seringham to take possession of tke Brenck rock, -vvliicli being per- 

-‘Y-^ ceived by captain Kilpatrick, he sallied with a part of his garrison, 
and cannonaded them so briskly that they retreated in ^eat confusion 
to the island. Some time was spent in re-assembling the scattered 
bnllocks and coolies ; after which the army continued their march, 
and encamped near the walls to the south of the city. Eight Euro- 
peans were killed by the cannonade, and amon^t them captain Pigou, 
an oflSlcer of promising hopes, whose death was much lamented ; near 
100 of the French battalion were killed and wounded ; but the irre- 
solution and faintness of theii- behaviour this day yas not imputed so 
much to want of courage, as to orders, which it was supposed their 
commander Mr. Massin had received, to avoid a general engagement. 

The stock of provisions brought with the army were deposited in 
the city for the use of the garrison, and major Lawrence determined 
to get supplies for his camp as usual from Tanjore and Tondiman's 
country ; but as it was necessary to drive the enemy from the plain 
before this could be effected with facility, he moved on the 20th of 
August to the laccLuire’s Tope, hoping to provoke them to fight. 
Ttda motion .produced a different but a better effect, for srfc noon they 
set fire to their camp, and retreated to Moota Chellinour, opposite to 
the head of the island. In the evening Monac-gee, with the Tanjo- 
rines, invested Elimiserum, where the enemy had a guard of 1.50 Se- 
poys, and thirteen Europeans, with one piece of cannon ; which after 
very little resistance surrendered on the 22d ; and a garrison of 100 
English Sepoys, with a few artillery men were left to secure it. 

Major Lawrence finding that the enemy shewed no inclination to 
quit Moota Chellinoor, marched from the Facquire’s Tope on the 1st 
of September, and encamped nearer to them, to the north-west of 
Waniore pagodas. They had made an inundation on tach flank of 
their camp ; the Caveri was in their rear ; and they had flung up 
works and mounted cannon to defend them front, which was acces- 
sible only hy one road leading through rice fields covered with water. 
Notwithstanding the advantages of this situation, they had not cou- 
- rage to continue in it ; hut suspecting that the English intended to 
Alifci^k them they crossed the river in the night, and retreated to Se- 
ringhnaa,^' The EngHsh took possession of the post they had aban- 
- , . doned, 
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(loEed, and .tindiiig that they Imd ■ done mtich. mischief to tbe water- 1754 
coiirsoB whieli front this place supply the ditches and reserYoirs 
Tritchinopoly, they employed some days in , repairing them; after 
which msjor Lsiwrence, in compliance-'witli a promise lie had made 
to the king of Tanjore, detached:' Monae-gee with the Tanjorine 
troops, accompanied by a party of 2-20'. .Europeans, 600 Sepoys, and 
two helibpieces, under the command of captain Joseph Smith, to 
Coiladdy, in order to protect the coolies employed there in repairing 
the great hank which the enemy had ruined in the month of May, 

The rainy season boing now set in, the rest of the English battalion 
and Sepoys went into cantonments in Warriore pagodas, on the 13th 
of September. 

At this time a squadron, under the command of admiral Watson, 
consisting of three ships, of 60, 50, and 20 guns, with a sloop, as also 
several of the company's ships, arrived on the coast, having on board 
the 49th regiment of 700 men, under the command of colonel Ad- 
lercron, with 40 of the king’s artillery men, and 200 recruits for the 
company’s troops. The French likewise had received during this 
season, 1200 men, of which number 600 were a body of hussars, 
under the command of Fitscher, a partimn of some reputation ; but 
the rest were only raw recruits : so that both sides now were able to 
bring into the field an equal force of about 2000 Europeans ; but the 
English troops were in quality so much superior to the French, that 
if this long and obstinately contestod war had now rested on the de- 
cision of the sword, there is no doubt but that the French would soon 
have been reduced to ask for peace on much less advantageous terms 
than the presidency of Madrass were obliged to accede to, in obedi- 
ence to the orders they now received from Europe. Mr. Godeheu 
himself was ’Sensible of this disparity, and dreading at the same the 
advantages which the English might derive from their squadron, he 
shewed a moderation in his pi^oposaJs sufficient to induce Mr. Saun-’ 
ders to agree to a suspension of arms, before the terms of the treaty 
were adjusted. 

. The ahiies on both sides were included iu this suspension, which ^ 
wm procMmed at Madrass, Pondicherry, TritcHnopoly, and in all 
other places on the coaBt of Coromandel, where the English and 
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1754 French had troops, on the 11th* of October; from this day it was to 
continue until the 11th of January. As soon as it was proclaiined, 
major Lawrence,* who now received a commission appointing him to 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel in the king's service, quitted Tritchi- 
nopoly and came to Madrass, where he was presented by the presi- 
dent, in the name of the company, with a sword enriched with dia- 
monds, as a token of their acknowledgment of liis military services. 
These distinctions, however, did not countervail his sense of the neglect 
which had been shewn him, hy sending colonel Adlercron, an officer 
of superior rank, to command the English troops in^ India. 

The two armies at Tritchinopoly, whilst remaining in expectation 
of the suspension of arms, had attempted nothing decisive against each 
other since the French retreated to the island. The Frencli indeed 
detached a strong party to cannonade the workmen repairing the 
great bank at Coiiaddy ; and these troops appeared several times in 
sight of captain Smith’s detachment, but were by the vigilance of this 
officer prevented from giving any interruption to the work : some 
other parties likewise molested the coolies repairing the watercourses 
at Moota CheUinoor, but they desisted as soon as Mahomed Issoof, 
with six companies of Sepoys were stationed there. In other parts of 
the province very few disturbances had happened since Maphuze 
Khan had marched from Conjeveram to Fort St. David, where he 
still remained. The Phousdar of Velore, soon after lie released cap- 
tain Smith in April, made overtures, offering to acknowledge Maho- 
med-ally ; upon which the presidency of Madrass gave him in writing 
a promise of their protection so long as he conformed to the allegi- 
ance due from him to the Nabob ; and Abdul- wahah the Nabob's 
brother, made a treaty with Mm on the same occasion. 

In the beginning of the year 1754, Sallabad-jing accoSapanied by 
Mr. Bussy and the French troops took the field to oppose the Morat- 
toe Eagogae Bonsola, who as he had threatened, bad began to ravage 
the north-eastern parts of the Soubahship. No details of this cam- 
paign, any more than of the others in which Mr. Bussy has acted, are 
—hitherto published, and all we know from more private communica- 
tion is, that the army of Sallabad-jing and his allies advanced as far 
as Nagpore the capital of Eagogee, near which^ after many skir- 
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miskes, a peace was concluded in the month of April ; and at the 
end of May Mr. Bussy came to Hyderabad, resolving to j^i’oceed into ' 
the newly acq[uired provinces, in which Mr. Moracin had, although 
not without difHculty and opposition, established the authority of bis 
nation. Jalfer-ally, who had for some years governed Eajahmun- 
drum, and Ohicacol^ when summoned, resolved not to resign them ; 
and finding Vizeramrauze, the most powerful Eajah of these coun- 
tries, with whom he was then at war, in the same disposition with 
himself he not only made peace, but entered into a league with the 
Eajah ; and both ^agreed to oppose the French with all their force : 
in consequence of which treaty they applied for support to the Eng- 
lish factory at Yizagapatnam, as also to the presidency of Madi'ass ; 
the English encouraged them in their resolution, but were too much 
occupied in the Carnatic to furnish the succours they demanded. 
The interests of the Indian princes and Mooiish governors perpe- 
tually clashing with one another, and with the interest of the Mo- 
gul, will perhaps always prevent the empire of Indostan from coerc- 
ing the ambitious attempts of any powerful European nation, when 
not opposed by another of equal force; much less will any parti- 
cular principality in India be able to withstand such an invader. 
Mr. Moracin, not having troops enough at Masulipatnam, to re- 
duce the united forces of the Eajah and Jaffer-ally, made overtures 
to Vizeramrauze, offering to farm out to Mm the cotmtries of Ea- 
jahmundrum and Chicacole at a lower rate than they had ever been 
valued at. Such a temptation was perhaps never resisted by any 
prince in Indostan, and Jaffer-ally finding Mmself abandoned by Ms 
ally, quitted his country full of indignation, and determined to 
take refuge with Eagogee, who was at that time fighting with 
Sallabad-jing and Mr. Bussy : travelling with this intention to the 
westward he fell in with a large body of Morattoes, commanded 
by the son of Eagogee, whom he easily pi-evailed upon to make an 
incursion into the Olncacole countries ovej the mountains, which 
till this time were deemed impassable by cavalry ; but a Polygar, 
who had been driven out of his territory by the Eajah, and ac- 
companied the Nabob in his flight, undertook to conduct them 
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tliTOTigk defiles and passes known to very few except liimself. 
The Morattoes under this guide entered the province of tlhicacole, 
whilst the Eajah thinking such an inroad impossible, lay negligently 
encamped near his capital ; were falling upon him by stirprize, they 
gained an easy victory over his troops, and the Rajah hurried away to 
Masulipatnam, to demand assistance from the Pilkch. In the mean 
the Morattoes carried fire and sword through the province, and 
more particularly directed their ravages against his patrimonial ter- 
ritory. Amongst other depredations they burnt the Dutch factory of 
Bimlapatnam, in which they found several chests ^of treasure ; but 
they offered no violence to the English factory of Vizagapatnam. Mr. 
Moracin immediately detached all the force he had, about 150 Euro- 
peans, and 2500 Sepoys, to join the Rajah’s army, who now marched 
against the enemy ; but the Mc^attoes kept in separate parties out of 
his reach, until they had got as much plunder as they could find 
means to carry away ; which having sent forward with a considerable 
escort, they, in order to secure their booty from pursuit, marched 
with their main body and offered Yizeramrauze battle. The fight 
'wa» maiutained irr^ularly , for several hours, but with eourage oa 
bofti , sides :,tibe Morattoes, however, at last gave way before the 
Frendi artillery : they nevertheless remained some days longer in the 
neighbourhood, until they heard that their convoy was out of reach 
of danger ; when they suddenly decamped, crossed the Godaveri at a 
ford which they had discovered, and passing through the province of 
Elore, coasted the northern mountains of Condavir, until they got 
out of the French territories, who rather than expose their provinces 
to a second ravage by opposing their retreat, suffered them to proceed 
without interruption through several difficult passes where they might 
easily have been stopped. In the month of July Mr. Bussy eame from 
Hyderabad to Masulipatnam, from whence he went to the city of 
Rajahmundrum, and settled the government of his new acquisitions, 
in which the French weje now acknowledged sovereigns, without a 
rival or competitor ; for the Morattoes, content with the plunder they 
had gotten, shewed no farther inclination to assist Jaffer-ally Khan in 
tm.^wvery of his govermaeote ; who having no other resource left, 
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flung liimself upon the clemency of Salabad-jing, and went to Au- 1754 
rengahaS^ where he made his stibrnission., Wy» 

As soon as tlie suspension of arms was declared in the Carnatic, 

Mi\ Watson, with the squadron, left the coast, in order to avoid the 
stormy monsooj^^M proceeded to Bombay. In the end of Decem- 
ber commodore *^To®k arrived at. l^adrass with a reinforcement of 
two men of war, one of 70, and one of 60 guns. By this time Mr. 
Saunders and Mr. Godeheu had adjusted, as firr as their powers ex- 
tended, the terms which were to restoi'e tranquillity to the Carnatic. 

They were only impowered to make a conditional treaty, which 
was not to be deemed definitive until it had received the approbation 
of the two companies in Europe, who had reserved to themselves the 
power of annulling or altering the whole or any part of it. This con- 
ditional treaty stipulated as a hmm, that the two companies were for 
ever to renounce all Moorish government and dignity ; were never to 
interfere in any differences that might arise between the princes of the 
country ; and that all places, excepting such as should be stipulated 
to remain in the possession of each company, were to be delivered up 
to the government of Indostan. The governors then proceeded to 
give their opinion what places each might retain without a risque of 
engaging them in future wars, either with one another, or with the 
princes of the country. In the Tanjore country the English were to 
possess 'Devi Cotah, the French, Karical, with the districts they at that 
time held : on the coast of Coromandel the English were to possess 
Madrass and Fort St. David ; the French, Pondicherry, with districts 
of equal value ; and if it should appear that the English possessions in 
the kingdom of Tanjore and in the Carnatic together, were of more 
value than the French possessions in those countries, then the French 
were to b5& allowed an equivalent for this difference in a settlement to 
be chosen between the river of Gondecama and Nizampatnam : dis- 
tricts near Masulipatnam were to be ascertained of equal value with 
the island of Divi, and of these districts and the island a partition was 
to be made as the two nations could agi'ee in the choice : to the north- 
ward of the districts of Masulipatnam, in the Rajamundrum and Ohi^ 
eacole countries, each nation were to have four or five subordinate fac- 
tories, or simple houses of trade, without territorial revenues, chosen 
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2754 so as not to interfere with one another. Upon these conditions a 
— truce was to take place between them and their allies, on tfie coast 
of Coromandel, until the answers should be received from Em-ope 
concerning this convention. Both nations obliged themselves, dur- 
ing the ti’uce, 


not to procure any new grant 


ai|||||£sion from the 

ininces of the country, nor to build forts; but wi^Vere permitted 
to repair such fortifications as were at this time in their possession. 
Neither were to proceed to any cessions, retrocessions, or evacuations, 
until a definitive treaty should be concluded in Europe, at which time 
were to be settled the indemnifications which each wjis to receive for 
the expenees inciuTed by the wai'. 

The truce to which this conditional treaty gave birth, specified 
that if either of the European nations committed any acts of hostility, 
or incroached upon the possessions of the other, commissaries were to 
be appointed to examine and adjust the dispute ; but if the Indian 
allies of either side committed violences against either of the two na- 
tions, both were to unite in repulsing them : it was likewise agreed to 
proceed to an exchange of prisoners as far as the number taken by 
the French extended ; this was only 250, whereas the English had 
900. 

This convention was in reality nothing more than a cessation of hos- 
tilities for eighteen months ; since there was no positive obligation on 
either of the companies to adopt the opinions of their representatives 
expressed in the conditional treaty. In the mean time the French 
were left to enjoy, without interruption, the revenues of all tho ter- 
ritories which they had acquired during the war. These incomes, 
according to the accounts published by themselves, were, from Ka- 
rical in the kingdom of Tanjore, 96,000 rupees ; from the eighty 
villages in the district of Pondicherry, 105,000 ; from Masulipat- 
nam with its dependencies, horn the island of Divi,- Nizampatnam, 
Bevreeottah, and Condavir, all contiguous territories, 1,441,000 ; 
fi-om the four provinces of Elore, Mustapha Nagar, Rajahmun- 
drum, and Ohicacole, 3,100,000 ; from lands in the Carnatic, 
the south of the river Paliar ; 1,700,000 ; from the island of 
Seringham and ite dependencies, which Mahomed-ally had given 
up to the Mysoreans when they came to his assistance, and which 
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i!ie My8ureanB now gave to the French^ 400,000 ; in all 6,842,000 
rupees, to 855,000 pounds sterling. 

The aceessioiiB which the English had made during the war to 
the usvijil iiieouics of tlieir settlements on the coast of Coromandeh 
Vvcro HO more than 800, 000 rupees, drawn annually from lands lying 
to the north of the Paliar, mortgaged by the iSfabob to reimburse 
the great sum of mouey they had defrayed on his account in rnilitaiy 
c,x])onces. It "w as therefore evident that no motive of ambition had 
induced thcui t«> cany on this war: on the contrary, the continuance 
of it was doemerh and peihaps with reason, incompatible wdth the 
existence of the company ; otherwise it would be impossible either 
to account for, or excuse the conduct of the directors, by whose orders 
tlie |>residency of Madrass was obliged to conclude a truce on such 
precarious and unecjual terms as would enable the French to recom- 
lueiice the war witli double strength, if the conditional treaty were 
not accepted hy their ministry in Europe ; who for this very reason 
might be strongly tempted to reject it. However the English kept 
one advantage in their power, by not releavsing 650 prisoners whom 
they had taken during the war more than the French had taken from 
them ; and they derived another advantage of the greatest conse- 
quence, by the removal of Mx\ Dupleix from the government of 
Pondicherry. He departed on his voyage to Europe on the 1 4th of 
October, having first delivered his accounts with the French company 
to Mr. Godeheu, by which it appeax'cd that he had disbursed on theii- 
account near three millions of rupees more than he had received 
during the course of the war. A great part of this sum was furnished 
out of his own estate, and the rest from monies which he borrowed 
at interest from the Fx^ench inhabitants at Pondicherry, upon bonds 
given in* his ovm name. Mr. Godeheu referred the discussion of 
these accounts to the dnectors of the company in France, who pre- 
tending that Mr. Dupleix had made these expences without sufficient 
authority, refused to pay any part of the large balance he asserted to 
be due to him : upon which ha commenced a law-suit agaifst the 
coxBpany ; but the ministiy interfered and put a stop to the proceed- 
ings, by the king's authority, without enteiing into any discussSlT 
of Mr. Diiploix’s claims, or taking anj^ qneasurcs to satisfy tlieiHw 
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1754 Hovrever, they gave him; letters of protection to secure him from 
being prosecuted by any of Ms creditors. So that liis fo/cune was 
left much less than that which he was posvsessed of before he entered 
upon the government of Ponclieherry in 1742 . His conduct certainly 
merited a very different requital from his nation, which never had n. 
subject so desirous and capable of extending its reputation and power 
in the East-Indies ; had he been supplied with the forces he desired 
immediately after the death of Anwar-o-dean Khan, or had he after- 
wards been supported from France in the manner necessary to cany 
on the extensive projects he had formed, there is no doubt but that 
he would have placed Chundasaheb in the Nabobship of the Car- 
natic, given law to the Soubah of the Decan, and perhaps to the 
throne of Delhi itself, and have established a sovereignty over many 
of the most valuable provinces of the empire ; armed with wdiich 
power he would easily have reduced all the other European settle- 
ments to such restrictions as he might think proper to impose : it is 
even probable that his ambition did not stop here, but that he in- 
tended to expel all other Europeans out of Indostan, and afterwards 
from all other parts of the East-Indies, for he was known often to 
say, that he would reduce the English settlements of Calcutta and 
Madrass to their original state of fishing towns. When we consider 
that he formed this plan of conquest and dominion at a time when 
all other Europeans entertained the highest opinion of the strength 
of the Mogul government, suffering tamely the insolence of its 
meanest oliicers, rather than ventme to make resistance against a 
power which they chimerically imagined to be capable of over- 
whelming them in an instant, we cannot refrain from acknowledging 
and admiring the sagacity of Ms genius, which fii'st discovered and 
despised this illusion. But military qualifications were wanting in his 
compoBitiori to carry effectually into execution projects which de- 
pended so much upon the success of military operations ; for although 
sufficiently versed in the theory of war, he had not received from 
nature'^ that firmness of mind, which is capable of contemplating in- 
^s^nt and tumultuous danger with the serenity necessary to command 
an -atmy ; nor were theiu any. officers at Pondicherry of sufficient 
abihtie^j.to oppose such 'as we have seen commanding the English 
^ " , V forces; 
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forces ; for as it was Mi\ Dupleix s custom to remove the commaii- 
" der after ^ defeat, no less than six had been employed by him in this 
station with equal ill success "since the beginning of the yean 1752 : 
the only mS;ii of distinguished capacity who served under him, was 
Mr, Bussy, and his conduct fo this officer shewecf' that he knew the 
value of merit, and was capable of employing it to the utmost advan- 
tage ; for aithoiigli Mr. Bnssy had by his expedition to the north- 
ward acquired much reputation, and a great fortune, he beheld his 
successes without the least envy, and implicitly followed his advice 
in all affairs of which Mr. Bussy, by his situation, might be a better 
j iidge than himself ; from whence it may be presumed, that instead 
of persecuting he would have agreed as well with Mr. De la Bour- 
donnais, if this officer had come into India with a commission de- 
pendant on his authority ; but his pride could not with patience see 
ati equal pursuing schemes so different from his own, in a country 
where he was laying the foundation of so much greatness and repu- 
tation for himself. Here, therefore, envy obscured his understanding, 
and warped his mind to injustice : in his private life he is neverthe- 
less acknowledged to have been friendly and generous to such as had 
any merit, without being implacably J^evere to those whose incapacity 
or misconduct disconcerted his schemes. The murder of Kazir-jing is 
the only act of atrocious iinqmty which is imputed to him ; but even in 
this no proofs have ever appeared that he either instigated the Pitan 
Nabobs, or concurred with them in planning the assassination of that 
prince. Ho no sooner quitted Pondicherry than the autipatliy, which 
many had conceived against him, from the haughtiness and pride of his 
demeanor, subsided ; and all his coxintrymen concurred in thinking 
that his dismission from the government of Pondicherry was the 
gi‘eatest detiiment that could have happened to their interests in India. 

The timties were published on the 11th of January, the day on 
which the former suspension of arms ended, and two days after Mr. 
Saunders quitted the ^vernment of Madrass, and proceeded to Eng- 
land. At the end of January Mr. Watson#? with his squadron, ar- 
rived from Bombay at Fort Si David, having made the pa^«^^ 
against a contrary monsoon, witlx almost' as much expedition as if 
they had sailed at a favourable season of the year. In t!ie beginning 
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1755 of Ifebruary' Mr. Godeheii, having fulfilled the |>riiieipal iiitoiiticuis 
of his com Pondicherry and rctiuiied to Frahcc, leav- 

ing the power of the governor much more liniitocl than it had been 
ill the time of Mr. Duplcix. The two presidcmmis, noV ab penca^ 
with each other, gave their whole attention to manage their res[)ee- 
tive territories, revenues, and alliances, to the best advantage, with- 
out iiifrinigmg the truce. 

The Mysoreans could not be made to understand that they werr^ 
no longer at liberty to commit hostilities against the Englisli or ihe 
Nabob I and the regent, when advised by the Freiicli to return to brs 
own country, said that he was under no obligation to regard any 
treaties that he had not made himself : that therefore he should never 
leave Seringham until he had got Tritchinopoly, which he did not 
despair of effecting even without their assistance : finding, however, 
that the French thought themselves obliged to acquaint the English 
of any schemes that he might put in practice for this purpose, he 
offered the commanding officer 300,000 rupees if he would I'etire 
with the French troops to Pondicherry, and leave him at liberty to. 
carsy on his projects without controul : the English, however, were 
under no apprehensions of the effects of them, and at the request of 
the Nabob a detachment of 500 Europeans and 2000 Sepoys were 
ordered to proceed into tlie countries of Madura and Tinivelly to 
assist in reducing them to his obedience. Maphuze Khan, who arrived 
at Tritchinopoly in the end of December with 1000 liorse, was ap- 
pointed by the Nabob his represntative in those countries, and joined 
his troops to the English detachment ; the Nabob himself likewise^ 
resolved to accompany them some part of the way. 

This army, commanded by lieutenant-colonel Heron, an officer 
lately arrived from England, set out in the beginning February 
from their cantonments at Warriore pagodas, and Imlted thirty miles 
to the south of Tritchinopoly, at a village called Manapar, wliere the 
Polygars of this part of the country had previously been ordered to 
send their agents to settle their accounts with the Nabob. The four 
.^^^^^^puneipal Polygars obeyed the summons ; 'and their agents gave obM- 
gafens promising to pay the tributes that were due ; but the Nabob 
knoMilg the ^ deceitful character, of these chiefe in general, desired 
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that the army might remain at Manapar until the money was paid, 
^ and sent officers to collect it ; who on their return reported that 
the Polygar Lachenaig, after paying a part, refused to pay the re- 
mainder, Upon this it was resolved to attack Ihs countiy, and the 
army after marchiiig.ten miles to the south-west of Manapar, in the 
high road leading to Dindigul, came in sight of his woods, which lye 
about two miles to tlie west of that road. 

The subjects of tins, as Avell as of all the other Polygars in these 
southern paibs of the peninsula, are Colleries, a people differing in 
many I'espects from the rest of the Indians, and hitherto little known 
to Europeans ; they sally in the night from their recesses and strong- 
holds to plunder tlie inhabitants of the neighbouring villages of their 
cattle, which if they cannot bring away alive, they kill with their 
long spears : by constant practice in these exploits they acquire so 
much dexterity and audacity that they will for hire undertake to 
steal and bring off a horse even from the center of a camp ; they are 
so fill* from thinking it a disgrace to be accounted thieves, that they 
value themselves upon excelling in the profession, and relate to 
strangers stories of desperate and successful thefts accomplished hy 
their countrymen, witli as much complacence as other people com- 
memorate the heroic actions of their ancestors ; and indeed when 
booty is the object, they regal'd danger and death with indifference, 
of which the English officers themselves saw a very striking example, 
whilst they were besieging the French and Chundasaheb in Sering- 
Iiam. Of the party of Colleries employed at that time by the Eng- 
lish, to steal the enemy's horses ; two brothers were taken up and 
convicted of having stolen, at different times, all the horses belonging 
to major Lawrence and captain Clive ; the prisoners did not deny 
the fact ; ^ut being told that they were to be hanged, one of them 
offered to go and bring back tlie horses in two days, whilst the other 
remained in prison, provided that both should be pardoned. This pro- 
posal being agreed to, one of them was released ; but not appearing in 
the stipulated time, major Lawrence ordered, the other Oollery to be 
brought before him, and asked him the reason why his brother had not 
returned, bidding the prisoner prepare for death if the horses were 
produced befoi’e the next evening ; to this the Collery with great com- 
posure replied, that he was surprized the English should be so weak 
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as to imagine that either he or his brother ever liad any intentions of 
restoring so valuable a booty, which would make the fortiiFes of their • 
whole family ; seeing they had it in their power to retain it, at 
no greater expeiiee than his single life, which had often been hazarded 
for a single meal i he added, that the English could not blame them 
for having contrived the escape of one of the two, when both, if un- 
avoidable, would willingly have died rather than restore tl)e horses. 
The man uttered this ridiculous apology with the appearance of so 
much indifference to the Me that threatened him, that it moved botli 
the laughter and compassion of the audience; and captain Olive in- 
terceding with major Lawrence, he was dismissecl without any pu- 
nishment. Father Martin, a Jesuit, who resided ten years in the 
neighbouring country of Morawar, describes the Oolleries as more 
barbarous than any savages in any part of the globe ; asserting, that 
when two of the nation, either male or female, have a quarrel with 
one another, each is obliged by an inviolable custom to suffer and per- 
form whatsoever torments or cruelties the other thinks proper to in- 
flict, either on himself or any of his family ; and that the fury of 
revenge operates so strongly amongst them, that a man for a slight 
af&ont has been known to murder his wife and all his children, 
merely to have the atrocious satisfaction of compelling his adversary 
to commit the like murders in his own family; but fortunately for 
the honour of human nature, none of the English oflicershave hitherto 
been able to distinguish any traces of these diabolical practices, and 
the Jesuit stands single in his assertion. The whole country possessed 
by the Polygar Lachenaig is fortified either by nature or art ; for it 
is surrounded by hills lying at some distance from one another, which 
being craggy and covered with bushes and loose stones, are impassable 
to any excepting the Collories themselves ; and from hill ^to hill are 
flung up works peculiar to the rude but cunning character of those 
people ; for they consist of a thick wall, composed of large stones laid 
upon one another, without cement, and flanked at proper distances by 
round towers made of earth, -well rammed down ; before the wall is 
a deep and broad ditch, and in front of the ditch a broad hedge of bam- 
^es, so thickly set tlmt it cannot be penetrated without the hatchet 
orfltra, 
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The army began early in the morning -to 'attack a part of this bar- 1765 
'"rier : the field pieces were placed npon an eminence from whence 
they commanded the towers that defended the face of attack ; the 
Colleries appouited to guard the towers not being accustomed to the 
annoyajice of cannon shot, soon abandoned them ; but immbers, 
nevertheless, anned with matchlocks, irnd hows and arrows, persisted 
in defending the hedge, hiding themselves within it, and fixing witli 
excellent aim tlirougix tlie smallest intervals ; whilst others appeared 
vii the lulls on each hand, leaping and bounding, by the help of their 
long spears, from stone to stone, wdth the agility of monkeys, and 
howling and screaming in hopes to terrify the assailants ; but as soon 
as they found themselves within reach of their fire, they gained the 
siimniitKS again as nimbly as they had de>scencled : retuniing, however, 
in the same manner as soon as the firing ceased. At length, about 
ten o’clock in the forenoon, the army, after having lost several men, 
forced their way through the barrier, when Mahomed Issoof was de- 
tached with 500 Sejjoys, some Europeans and a field piece, to attack the 
jxrincipal town, distant about four miles iVoin tlint part of the barrier 
through whi<ih they had forced tlieir way ; but before the detachment 
came within sight of the town, they were unexpectedly stopped by 
another eircumvallation of the same kind, but stronger than the first : 
here the enemy had assembled their whole force, and defended them- 
selves wdth much more obstinacy than before j insomuch that Ma- 
homed Issoof, after losing JOO Sepoys ana 12 Europeans, ^ was obliged ' 
to send for succours from the main body ; from whence a pai*ty of 
100 Europeans wms immediately detached to his assistance ; but be- 
fore they arrived, tlie enemy having expended all their ammunition, 
abandoned their defences and disappeared. The amxy then proceeded 
without any^inteiTuption to their principal town, which they found 
likewise de>serted, the enemy having retired with their cattle to the 
hills out of the reach of farther pux^suit : however, Lachenaig finding 
that they shewed no inclination to quit his country, renewed his ne- ' 
gociation, and in a few days paid the remaining part of his tribute. 

The Nabob now returnefi to Tritcbinopoly, arid the aimiy, to^yetheiSw^ 
with Maphuzo Khan, proceeded to Madura, where they arrived in 
ten days. This city, since tlie death of Allum Khan, which hap- 
pened 
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1755 pened in April 1752, had remained in tlie possession of another par- 
— tizan in the interest of Chnndasalieb's family, who regarding bis go-" 
Fernment as a transitory possession, and intent upon notliirig but 
amassing wealth, had neglected to repair tlie fortifications, and kept 
only a slender garrison, very insufficient to defend a place of such ex- 
tent : he, therefore, now retired with his garrison to Coilgoody, a 
strong pagoda, situated about eight miles to the east, and the army 
entered Madura without the least opposition. Here they received a 
deputation from the Polygar Morawar, whose country adjoins to the 
western districts of Madura and Tinivelly. The ^Polygar apologized 
for his conduct during the war in siding with Chundasaheb and the 
Mysoreans, desired to be pardoned for that offence, and iiitreated to 
be received into alliance with the English, under whose protection 
he promised to remain faithful to the Nabob. As a proof of the sin- 
cerity of his intentions, he offered to give the company two settle- 
ments on the sea-coast of his country, opposite to Ceylon, which, as 
he justly observed, would greatly facilitate their future communica- 
tions with Tinivelly, for they had at present no other way of ap- 
proaching that city but by a tedious and difficult march of several 
hundred miles ; whereas reinforcements might come by sea from 
Madrass of Fort St. David in four or five days to the settlements he 
intended to give, from which the mai'ch to Tinivelly was no more 
than fifty miles. These offers colonel Heron deemed so advantageous, 
that without consulting the presidency, he entered into an alliance 
with the Polygar, and as a mark of the English friendship, gave his 
deputies three English flags, with permission to hoist them in their 
countiy, wheresoever they should think proper. After this business 
was concluded, and the necessary regulations made to establish the 
Nabob’s authority in the city, colonel Heron determined to attack 
the fugitive governor in Coilgoody. The greatest part of the Sepoys 
were sent forward in the evening, under the command of Mahomed 
Issoof, with orders to invest the pagoda closely until the battalion 
came up ; but by some mistake they halted at the distance of two 
from the place, and the governor receiving by his spies intel- 
ligence of colonel Heron’s intentions, fled in the night, leaving how- 
ever 'iW greatest part of Ms troops to defend it, The next day the 

battalion 
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battalion, jget out from Madura, witli two eigbtoon pound ors ; but tlm 17od 
march lying through a rugged road, the carriages of these camion 
broke down,^aiid there were no spare carriages to replace them. ; so 
tliat when the troops appeared before the pagoda, they had none of 
the common preparations necessary to attack it, having even forgot 
to provide scaling ladders. Colonel Heron, however, thinking it a 
disgrace to retreat after he had summoned the place, detemiined to 
force his way into it by burning down the gate with bundles of straw^^; 
an expedient which probably was suggested to him by his Indian do- 
mestics, in whom •'he placed great confidence ; for we have seen the 
natives employing this method of attack at Acliaveram. | The most 
resolute men in the army regarded the attempt as rash and impracti- 
cable ; but colonel Heron, to silence their remonstrances, set the ex- 
ample, and carried the first torch himself. Excess of courage, how- 
ever desperately or absurdly employed, seldom fails to interest those 
who are spectators of it, and often obliges them to participate of the 
danger, even against the convictions of their reason : Mahomed Issoof, 
the commander of the Sepoj^’s, who had .more than ar.iy one ridiculed 
the madness of this attempt, no sooner saw colonel Heron exposing 
himself in this desperate manner, contrary to all military rules, than 
he followed his example, and accompanied him with another torch ; 
so that the two principal officers of the army were now seen 
the part of volunteers, leading' a forlorn hope. Success, however, cemr- 
trary to the general expectation, rewarded their endeavours, and in 
less than an hour the gate was burnt down, when the soldieiy xaished 
in, and in their first fury put several of the garrison to the sword : 
they were then permitted to plunder, and nothing as usud, escaped 
them ; for finding in the temples of the pagoda a great number of 
little brazen images, worshipped by the people of the country, and 
particularly by the Colleries, they tore them down from their pedes- 
tals, hoping to sell them irt least for what the weight of the metal 
might be worth. After this exploit, for which the people of the coun- 
try held them in utter detestation, the troops returned to Madura ; 
where leaving a garrison of Europeans and Sepoys for the security 
the city, the rest of the army, accompanied by Maphuze Khan, pro- 
ceeded to Tinivelly, and arrived there about the middle of March. 
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1755 This town is without defences, and no body appeared to oppose their ^ 
— ’ entrance into it: the renters of the open country followed the ex- 
ample of the capital, and acknowledged the Nabob whhout hesifci- 
tion ; but many of the neighbouring Polygars made pretences to evade 
the payment of the tribute due from them. The most considerable 
of these chiefs was Catabomanaig, whose country lies about fifty 
miles north-east from Tinivelly ; and it being imagined that the 
inferior Polygars would not hold out long after be should have sub- 
mitted, a detachment of 200 Europeans, and 500 Sepoys, with two 
field pieces, were sent to reduce him. ' 

Some days after another detachment, consisting of 100 Europeans, 
and 300 Sepoys, -with two field pieces, were sent to attack the fort 
of Nelli-cotah, situated forty miles to the south of Tinivelly. These 
troops set out at midnight, and performed the march in eighteen 
hours : the Polygar, startled at the suddenness of their approach, 
sent out a deputy, who pretended he came to capitulate, and pro- 
mised that his master would pay the money demanded of him, in a 
few days ; but suspicions being entertained of his veracity, it was 
determined to detain him as a pledge for the execution of what he 
had promised, and he was delivered over to the charge of a guard. 
The troops were so much fatigued by the excessive march they had 
just made, that even the advanced centinels could not keep aAvake, 
and the deputj’' perceiving all the soldiers who were appointed to 
guard him, fast asleep, made his escape out of the camp, and returned 
to the fort ; from whence the Polygar had sent him only to gain 
time, in order to make the necessary preparations for his defence. 
This being discovered early in the morning, it was deteimined to 
stoim the place, of which the defences were nothing more than a 
mud wall with round towem. The troops had brought no scaling 
ladders, but the outside of the wall was sloping, and had many clefts 
worn in it by the rain, so that the assault, although hazardous, was 
nevertheless practicable. It was made both by the Europeans and 
Sepoys with undaunted courage, in sevei’al parties at the same time ; 

of which gained the parapet without being once repulsed, when 
the garrison retired to the buildings of the fort, where they called 
out for quarter ; but the soldiers, as usual in desperate assaults, were 

so 
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so much exasperated by a sense of the danger to which they had ox- 1755 
posed thei:lselves, that they put all they met to the sword, not ex- ' — 
cepting the^ women and children, suftering only six persons out of 
four hundred to escape alive ; sorry we are to say, that the troops and 
officers who bore the greatest part in this shocking barbarity, were 
the bravest of Englishmen, having most of them served under colonel 
Lawrence on the plains of Tritchinopoly : but those who contem- 
plate human nature will find many reasons, supported by examples, 
to dissent from tlie common opinion, that cruelty is incompatible 
with courage. ® 

Meanwhile the Polygar Morawar was so delighted at the >success 
of his negotiation with colonel Heron, that as a farther proof of his 
good intentions to the English, he ordered 6000 men, under the 
command of his brother, to march and assist them in reducing the 
Polygars of Tinivelly ; but the king of Tanjore and Tondiman hav- 
ing many years been at implacable variance with the Morawar, be- 
held the marks of favour which had been shewn to liim with the 
utmost jealousy, and I'epresented their detestation of them in the 
strongest terms to the presidency of Madrass, allcdging that they 
themselves could have no reliance on the friendship of the English, 
if they saw them making treaties with their mortal enemies. The 
presidency, unwilling to give umbrage to these allies, whose assist- 
ance they might probably soon stand in need of again, directed colo- 
nel Heron to break off all farther communication wdth the Morawar : 
these orders, however, did not arrive before the Morawar’s troops 
■were advanced within five miles of Tinivelly ; when they were 
abruptly told, that if they did not immediately march back to their 
own country they would be treated as enemies : not, however, 
imagining^tliat the English would proceed to such extremities, they 
remained in their camp, and endeavoured to commence a negociatioii ; 
but the orders which colonel Heron had received were so peremptory, 
that he thought himself obliged to march and attack them ; on this 
they decamped with such precipitation, that they left behind them a 

great part of their baggage, with some horses, which were plundcg ^I 

by the Sepoys of the advanced guard. 

The revenues which had been collected during this eaepedition, 
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1755 did not amount to the expences of the army: part of the tributes 

' were embezzled by Maphuze Khan, and part was likewise diminished 

1 ) 3 ?- the presents which colonel Heron, with too much avidity, con- 
sented to receive from those who had accounts to settle with the go- 
vernment. In the mean time Maphiize Khan, in concert wdth co- 
lonel Heron’s interpreter, contrived every means to make the state of 
the province appear less advantageous than it really was ; and then 
made an offer to take the farm of the Madura and Tinivelly countries 
together at the yearly rent of 1,500,000 rupees : this proposal was 
seconded, as usual, by the offer of a considerable present, which colonel 
Heron accepted, and gave him the investiture of the countries. 

Whilst these transactions passed to the southward, the MysoreaiivS 
remained encamped at Seringham, where the regent had been dili- 
gently employed in schemes to get possession of Tritchinopoly : his 
principal reliance for the accomplishment of this design, was on a 
bramin, who persuaded him that he had made a strong party in the 
city, and that lie had seduced many of the garrison”; the man even 
cOTied his imposture so far, that he mentioned the time when, as he 
pretended, the regent’s party in the city desired he would make the 
attack. The regent, elated with this chimerical hope, could not re- 
frain from revealing a secret, which gave him so much satisfaction, 
to M. de Saiissay, the commander of the French troops, who imme- 
diately sent intelligence to the garrison : captain Kilpatrick returned 
liim thanks for the information ; but to shew the contempt in which 
he held the military character of the Mysoreans, he desired de Saus- 
say to acquaint the regent, that if he would venture to make the at- 
tack, the gates of the city should be left open to receive him. Soon 
after the regent received news from Mysore, informing him, that a 
large army of Morattoes, under the command of Balagerow', who had 
levied a contribution from his country in the preceding year, was 
approaching again to the frontiers ; and that Salabad-jing, at the 
head of Ms army, accompanied by the French troops under the com- 
mand of Mr. Bussy, was likewise advancing to demand the Mogul’s 
which liad never been paid since the death of Nizam-al- 
muluck. Alarmed by this intelligence, he immediately prepared to 
retuim country,, and on the I4th of April,, the great drhm, 
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the signal of decamping, was beate-Dj and the whole army crossing the 1 
Caveri marc^ied away ; leaving the French in possession of the island 
of Seringhain, and the other territories which the Nabob had made 
over to liiin on his arrival, and of v/hieli he had from that time col- 
lected the revenues.' , 

'It is difRcult to find an example of a prince condiicting himself 
with more weakness than the Mysorean in the course of this war: 
the Nabob procured his assistance by a promise which he never in- 
tended to perforin ; and indeed, had the Mysorean been endowed 
with common sagagity, he might have foreseen that the possession of 
Tritchinopoly, the object of all his endeavours, would have been the 
greatest misfortune that could have happened to him, since it would 
certainly sooner or later have involved him in a war with the Mogul 
government, which probably would have ended in reducing the king- 
dom of Mysore itself, like the Carnatic, to be a province of the em- 
pire. The Nabob’s breach of faith in refusing to deliver up the city 
to him, only served to exasperate his eagerness to get possession of it, 
which rendered him as great a dupe to the promises of Mr. Dapleix, 
as he had been to those of the Nabob ; for it is certain, that he at last 
discovered it himself, that tlie h reach never intended to give him 
Tritchinopoly if they had succeeded in taking it: nor was lie less 
deluded by his ally Morari-row, who after persuading him to assist 
the French against the Nabob, deserted him as soon as his treasures 
began to feiil. At length, after having wasted three years, absent 
from his own country at the head of an army of 20,000 men, he 
was obliged to return without receiving the least compensation for 
the expences he had incurred, or any security for the reimhursement 
of them : for what reliance he might have upon the conditional 
treaty was little better than chimerical, since many unforeseen events 
might render that convention abortive. 

The presidency of M^idrass hearing of Salabad-jing’s approach to 
the western confines of the Carnatic, entertained suspicions that he 
might be tempted, notwithstanding the conditional treaty, to enter 
the province ; from this apprehension they sent orders to coloii^ 
Heron to return immediately with the troops under his command 
to Tritchinopoly : however, Maphu^e Khan prevailed upo^vhim to 

remain 
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1755 remain iiiitdi he recciveil a second and more peremptory order, wliich 
came soon after ; upon wliicli lie recalled the detaclmient; wliich had 
been sent against the Polygar Catabomaiiaig*, and pi'cpared himself 
to quit Tiiiivclly. The detachment had been, as far to the north-east 
as Shilliiiaikenpettah, the principal fort of the Polygar, who on their 
appearance entered into a negociatioii, paid some money in part of 
the tribute due from him, and gave hostages as security for the rest ; 
some money was likewise received from several inferior Polygars, but 
the whole collection did not exceed 70,000 rupees : as soon as the 
troops received the orders to return, tliey summoned Catabomanaig 
to redeem his hostages ; hut he knowing that they would not venture 
to stay any longer in his country, made some trifling excuses, and 
wdthout any concern suffered them to carry the hostages away with 
them. On the 2d of May colonel Heron quitted Tinivelly, but in- 
stead of proceeding directly to Tritchinopoly, suffered himself to be 
persuaded by Maphuze Khan to march against Nellitangaville, a fort 
situated about thirty miles to the west of Tinivelly, belonging to a 
Polygar who had with much contumacy refused to acknowledge the 
Nabob's authority : on the march he was joined by the detachment 
from the north-east. It was the misfortune of colonel Heron to place 
the utmost confidence in his interpreter, and to be constantly be- 
trayed by him ; for before the army arrived in sight of the fort, this 
man had informed the Polygar that they had no battering cannon, 
and that they would not remain long before the place : the Poly- 
gar, therefore, secure in his fort, which was built of stone and very 
strong, answered the summons with insolence ; upon which the field 
pieces and two cohorns fired smartly upon the walls for several hours ; 
but this annoyance producing no effect, another message was sent, 
offering that the army, should retire, provided he would pay 20,000 
rupees. The Polygar relying on the information which he had re- 
ceived from the interpreter, and encouraged this relaxation in the 
terms which were at first proposed to him, answered with great 
contempt, that such a sum could not be raised in his whole country, 
that he knew the value of money too well to pay a single rupee. 
By this time the army were much distressed for provisions of all 
kindS;, aM" the Sepoys ready to hautiny for want of pay ; both' which 
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Mapliuze.K^iaii had promised, but had neglected to supply ; it utis 1 
therefore determined to march away to Madura, where they arrived, 
aecompanied^by Maphuze Khan, on the 22d of May. 

Colonel Heron stayed no longer here than was necessary to refresh 
the men and settle the garrison, in which he left a thousand Sepoys, 
under the coinmand of Jemauhsaheb, an ofiicer of some reputation, 
and next in rank to Mahomed Issoof. The army had now to pass 
one of the most difficult and dangerous defiles in the peninsula, situ- 
ated in a country inhabited by Colleries, who had, ever since the de- 
parture of the army from Madura, threatened vengeance for the loss 
of their gods at Coilgoody, and had already given a specimen of their 
resentment by cutting off a party of Sepoys, which the commanding 
officer of Madura sent out to collect cattle. A Collery discovered 
them in the night lying fast asleep, without any sentinels, and imme- 
diately went and brought a number of his cast, who, coming upon 
them by surprize, stabbed every one of them. The defile, called the 
pass of Nat tarn, begins about twenty miles to the north of the city, 
and continues for six miles through a wood, impenetrable every where 
else, to all, excepting the wild beasts and Colleries to whom it belongs. 
The road of the defile is barely sufficient to admit a single carriage at 
a time, and a bank running along each side of it, renders it a hollow 
way : the wood is in most parts contiguous to the road, and even in 
such places where travellers have felled part of it, the eye cannot pe- 
netrate farther than twenty yards. 

The army quitted Madura on the 28tli of May ; a party was sent 
forward to take post at a mud fort called Volsynattam, near the en- 
trance of the woods, where the rest joined them in the evening, and 
the whole*^ passed the night here. The next morning at day-break 
they prepared to march through the defile : and it being reported that 
the Colleries had cut dgwn many trees to obstruct the way, a detach- 
ment of Europeans, pioneers, and Sepoys, were sent forward under 
the command of captain Lin, with orders to clear the pass of these 
incumbrances, and to scour the woods on each side with their fire 
captain Lin neither finding such obstructions as had been reported, nor 
even discovering the least appearance of an enemy, coirisniied his 
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1755 marcli, and halted at the town of Nattam on the farfcliei^ side of the ^ 
Some time after the rest of the army entered the^ ]-)ass in the 
following order of march : some companies of Sepoys led the van ; 
these were followed Tby a serjeant and twelve Europeans ; and imme- 
diately after them came the first division of artillery, with the tum- 
brils containing military stores ; then followed the battalion led by 
captain Polier, after whom marched the rear division of artillery and 
tumbrils, which were followed by a serjeant and twelve men, and 
these by some companies of Sepoys : then followed the baggage of 
the whole army, carried by bullocks and coolies, ^ with several ele- 
phants and camels belonging to Maphuze Khan, and accompanied 
by some Sepoys to protect them. The rear of the whole line was 
closed by a guard of 20 Europeans, 40 Caffres, and 200 Sepoys, with 
a six pounder, under the command of captain Joseph Smith : colonel 
Heron with a few horse proceeded before the line, Nothing could 
be blamed in this disposition, excepting that the commanding officer 
should have been in the center with the battalion, or with the rear 
guard, which ought to have been stronger : but the report from cap- 
tain Lin*s party, who had passed without interruption, removed every 
apprehension of danger, and relaxed the spirit of precaution. The* 
whole army had entered the defile, and proceeded, wondering they 
saw nothing of an enemy of whuiii they had heard so much ; when, 
by the carelessness of a driver, one of the heaviest tumbrils belonging to 
the rear division of artillery stuck in a slough, out of which the oxen 
were not able to draw it : the officers of artillery, however, imagining 
that they should soon be able to extricate it, suffered the troops march- 
ing before them to go on without calling out, or sending to bid them 
halt ; and the officer who commanded in the rear of the battalion, 
seeing several of the tumbrils following close up with him, did not 
suspect what had happened, and kept on his way : most of the Se- 
poys, who marched behind the rear division, of artillery, were like- 
wise suffered to pass the carriage in the slough, and proceeded in 
the rear of those tumbrils which were going on. In the mean 
the carriage resisted several different efforts which were made to 
remove it, and choaking up the road, prevented the other tumbrils 
which wwll at;)the ' three* fieM pieces ’Which formed tho rear 
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^division of a:^illery, from moying on, and these stopped the whole line 1755 
of the baggagfe : thus the front division and main body of the army 
were separatee^ from the rear, which by the absence of those Sepoys 
belonging to it, who were snfiered to proceed, was likewise deprived 
of a great part of its force. The CoUeries, although nnperceived, 
kept spies near the road, watching every motion, but cunningly re- 
fx’ained from making any attack, until the main body had advanced 
two miles beyond the tumbril, which caused the impediment-, when 
numbers of them began to appear near the rear guard of the baggage ; 
but the fire of a few platoons soon obliged them to retreat ; and as 
they remained quiet for soma time, it was imagined that they %vDuld 
not venture to make another attempt : but on a sudden they appeared 
in much greater numbers at the other end of the line, where the 
tumbril had embarrassed the road, and attacked the rear division of artil- 
lery : here the whole number of troops did not exceed a hundred men, 
of which only twenty-five were Europeans : this force not being 
sufficient to protect all the carriages, the two officers of the artillery 
prudently determined to give their whole attention to the preservation 
of their field pieces, and of the tumbrils, which carried their powder 
and shot. These happened to be all together in the rear of such car- 
riages as were laden with other kinds of military stores ; but fortu- 
nately some of the wood on the right hand was cut down, and aftbrded 
an opening which commanded the road in front where the enemy 
were assembled ; the officers therefore contrived to get their field 
pieces into the opening, from whence they fired smartly ; but the 
CoUeries nevertheless maintained the attack for some time with cou- 
rage, and with a variety of weapons ; arrows, matchlocks, rockets, 
javelins, and pikes ; every one accompanying his efforts with horrible 
screams and howlings, and answering every shot that was fired upon 
them with the same outcries ; but finding themselves much galled, 
they at length quitted the road, and retked into the thickets on each 
side, from whence they renewed the fight with equal vigour, and with 
better success, since the artillery ^men were obliged to divide thehr at- 
tention to many different parts at once : many of the CoUeries ^ 

pushed into the road amongst the tumbrils and carriages, and with 
their long spears stabbed the draught bullocks, and wounded ^a^drova 
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1755 back tke few Sepoys who remained to guard them : u;pn the artih^ 
lery they were not able to make any impression; for ^the gunners, 
sensible that the cannon were their only resource, fired them with 
great vivacity and much effect ; and captain Smith likewise sensible 
of the necessity of protecting the artillery at all events, detached, al- 
though he could ill spare them, an officer with a company of Sepoys 
from the rear guard to their assistance. At length the confused out- 
cries of the enemy were on a sudden changed to one voice, and 
nothing was heard on all sides but continual repetitions of the word 
swamy, meaning gods, which expression they accompanied with vio- 
lent gesticulations and antic postures, like men frantic with joy ; for 
some of them cutting down the tumbrils they had seized, discovered 
in one of them most of the little brazen images of their divinities 
which the English had plundered at Coilgoody. It seemed as if they 
could not have received more delight in rescuing their wives and 
children from captivity ; however, after their gods were conveyed 
out of the reach of danger, they renewed their attacks, and continued 
them at different intervals for several hours. Mean while no assist- 
ance came from the batl^ion, nor did one of the messengers, sent by 
captain Smith to inform the commanders in chief of the distress of 
the rear, return. It was now four in the afternoon, when the enemy, 
after having desisted some time from their attacks upon the artiUery, 
sallied at once again unexpectedly into the road amongst the baggage, 
coolies, and market people of the army, killing, without distinction 
of age or sex, all they met. From this moment every thing was 
hurried into the utmost confusion ; every one flung down his burden ; 
and men, women and children pressing upon one another, fled to the 
rear guard as their only sanctuary : captain Smith, unwilling to aggra- 
vate the sufferings of the poor wretches by firing upon them, took the 
resolution of marching hack out of the defile into the plain, where he 
drew up his men in a little field enclosed with a bank, and placing his 
field piece in the center of it, waited for the enemy ; who satisfied 
with the havock they had committed, did not venture to attack him, 
retreated and disappeared as soon as the defenceless multitude' 
they were driving before them had got out of the wood. Some Las- 
cars ap^Sepoys were now sent forward to clear the road of the incum- 
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brances of^ baggage with which it was scattered ; after which the 1 
rear giiard;^ divided half before and half behind the field piece and 
its tumbril, proceeded ; and, fortunately meeting with no interruptions 
from the enemy, soon joined the rear division of artillery, who had 
been waiting with the utmost anxiety, expecting every moment to be 
attacked again : great therefore was their joy at being thus reinforced* 

It was now dusk, and no time was to be lost; captain Smith there- 
fore immediately collected what bullocks had escaped the enemy's 
slaughter, destroyed the carriage which had been the first cause of the 
confusion of the day, and drew off all the field pieces with their tum- 
brils of ammunition, leaving behind the rest of the stores, with the 
whole baggage of the army, for want of means to carry them away : 
about two miles farther in the pass he came up with the battalion 
whom he found lying on their arms, without either the commander 
in chief, or anyone of the captains amongst them : for these five 
officers had all been suddenly taken ill about noon with the extreme 
heat of the day ; and had proceeded in their pallanJdns through the 
wood, to the post where the advanced guard under the command of 
captain Lin was halting : from this misfortune, the subordinate offi- 
cer, left without orders, had not ventured to make any dispositions 
to succour the rear, notwithstanding they knew the danger to which 
it was exposed. Captain Smith now took the command of the bat- 
talion, and marched with them through the wood to the station where 
the advanced guard and the rest of the officers were waiting. Here the 
army passed the night, and the next day reached the town of Nattam, 
where they were joined by a detachment from Tritchinopoly : Ma- 
phuze Khan accompanied them no farther ; but returned to Madura. 
The army continuing their march without any interruption, arrived 
on the 6th V June insight of Tritchinopoly, and encamped at War- 
riore pagodas : colonel Heron was soon after recalled to Madrass, where 
his conduct during this expedition was tried by a court martial, by 
which he was rendered incapable of serving the company any longer. 

The government of Pondicherry saw this expedition into the south- 
ern countries with a jealous eye, because they saw the advantages whTc^ 
would accrue to the Nabob, if the territories of Madura and Tiniveliy, 
which had so long been I'ent from the power of Arcot, should again 
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1755 be annexed to its government ; they remonstrated, not only that the 
expedition was in itself a breach of the truce with Mr. Ubdeheu, but 
that these countries belonged to themselves in virtue of wious rights 
derived from Ghundasaheb, and the king of Mysore, Their argu- 
ments were answered by pretensions equally specious ; and Mr. Deley- 
rit the governor of Pondicherry, naturally a man of moderation, did 
not think it worth while to interrupt the expedition at the risque of 
renewing the war so early after the cessation of hostilities ; but on the 
first occasion acted as the English had set the example. 

There lieth about thirty milies north of Tritchindpoly, and immedi- 
ately N. w. of the straights of XJtafcoor, a large tract of woodland coun- 
try, called Terriore, of which the chief is stiled Rheddy, a diminutive 
of Rajah or king. This country during the war before Tritcbinopoly 
had been overrun by a detachment of the Mysore army, assisted by 
some of the French troops, who deposed the Eheddy then reigning, 
and placed one of his cousins in his stead. The Mysoreans, when 
they retreated from Tritcbinopoly to their own countiy, left the 
French government the representatives of all their rights and pre- 
tensions in the Carnatic ; and the new Rheddy having for some time 
evaded to pay his tribute, Mr. Deleyrit, in the month of June sent 
500 Europeans and 1000 Sepoys, under the command of M. Maissin, 
to punish his disobedience. Captain Calliaud, who had lately been 
appointed to the command of Tritcliinopoly, prepared to oppose the 
attempt ; but was forbidden by the presidency of Madrass, who hav- 
ing enquired into the titles which the French asserted to the vassalage 
of Terriore, was satisfied of their validity. M. Maissin after some 
opposition took the principal town in the middle of the woods, de- 
posed the Rheddy, and reinstated his antecessor. Encouraged by this 
success, and more by the forbearance of the English, lie marched 
against the Polygars of Arielore and Wariore pollam. The woods of 
these chiefs are almost contiguous, and both are extensive. That of 
Arielore begins about fifty miles to the N. E. of Tritcbinopoly, and 
sketches north to the river Valaru : but Wariore lies farther to the 
Eastward, and extends Southward almost to the Coleroon. Both Po- 
iygars had at different times, during the war of Tritcbinopoly paid 
monej^^ redeem the skirts of their country from the ravages of the 
* * Morattoes ; 
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Morattoes ;*but bad never made any submissions of fealty either to 
the French W Mysoreans; and at this time claimed the protection 
of the Nabob, whom they acknowledged as their only superior. The 
presidency of Madrass, therefore; now, without hesitation, ordered 
Calliaud to march from Tritchinopoly, and moreover threatened tp 
send a force from Madrass, if Maissin persisted. M. Deleyrit deterred 
by this vigour, ordered him to desist, and distributed his troops into 
the uncontested distiicts, subject to Pondicherry, nearer the sea coast. 

Meanwhile, the presidency of Madrass, recommended to the Nabob 
to come from Tritchinopoly and settle with his family at Arcot, 
where Abdul-wahab had created many disorders in the administra- 
tion, lavishing away the revenues with a spixit of dissipation that 
would soon have ruined the province, even if it had long enjoyed 
the highest degree of prosperity. The Nabob acquiesced to this ad- 
vice, and on the ninth of July quitted Tritchinopoly, escorted by 800 
Europeans and 1000 Sepoys, under the command of captain Polier. 
It was at first intended that they should proceed directly across the Ga- 
veri and Coleroon in the high road to Arcot ; but the rivers were at 
this time swelled, and still more risque was apprehended from Mais- 
sin’s pai'ty, then lying before Arielore. It was therefore resolved to 
proceed through the country of Tanjore to Fort St, David, whei'e 
measures might be taken for the rest of the rout, according to exigen- 
cies. When arrived at the village of Condore, the king sent his ge- 
neral Monac-gee with a numerous train, to make his compliments to 
the Nabob. This interview, like most others between persons of 
such rank in Indostan, passed in the strongest and falsest protestations 
of an inviolable friendship ; amongst other professions, Monac-gee 
said, that Jiis master kept 5000 horse ready to serve the Nabob, if 
necessary, in the Carnatic ; and the Nabob, whilst he extolled with 
admiration this excessive mark of the king’s love and friendship, whis- 
pered to captain Polier that it was all a lie. From Condore they 
proceeded by the nearest road to Fort St. David, where admiral 
Watson with the squadron under his command was then lying, hav- 
ing returned in the middle of May from the bay of TrinconornSfee, 
to which they had repaired in order to avoid the setting in of the 
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1755 southern monsoon, because it is sometimes attended by hurricane* ^ 
The Nabob went on board the admiral’s ship, the Kent, 6f sixty-four 
guns, and having never before seen the interior structure ,and arrange- 
ment of such a machine, could not suppress his astonishment, when 
conducted into the lower deck. The presidency of Madrass, seeing 
no probability of any interruption to his progress from Fort St. David, 
advised him to continue his march without delay, but accompanied 
by the same escort. On the nineteenth of August he anived within 
a mile of Arcot, and encamped on the plain, resolving by the advice 
of his dervises to wait for a lucky day to make his entry into the city, 
which fell out ori the twenty-first. In the mean time, colonel Law- 
rence, Mr. Walsh, and Mr. Palk, deputed to invite him at Madrass, 
arrived at his camp, and contributed to increase the splendour and 
reputation of his entry into Ms capital, from which he had been ab- 
sent ever since the death of Nazdr-jing. On the thirtieth, he came to 
Madrass, where after several conferences with the presidency he con- 
sented to make over to the company some farther assignments on the 
revenues of the country, in order to reimburse the great expences 
they had incurred in the war. TMs important point begin settled, 
it was detemined that he should proceed with a strong detachment 
to collect the revenues that were due to him from such chiefs as had 
hitherto withheld them with impunity, more particularly from seve- 
ral polygars in the northeim parts of the province. It was agreed 
that half the monies which might be collected, should be paid to 
the company ; and that a member of the council of Madrass, should 
accompany the Nabob, in order to see this agreement punctually 
fulfilled. The previous measures for the expedition were not settled 
before the monsoon set in, after which it was necessary to wait some 
days until the first violence of the rains had abated ; so tfiat it was 
the latter end of October, before the detachment took the field. It 
consisted of 300 Europeans and 1500 Sepoys^ and was commanded 
by major Kilpatrick. 

It soon appeared that whatsoever submissions had been made in 
tl^l^rovinces of Madura and Tinivelly, during the expedition of co- 
loml Heron, had proceeded intireiy from the dread of the English 

^ as the efficsacy of their arms, for ex- 
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eeeded th| modes of any warfare wMch had ever been seen in these 
countries ;l and they were no sooner departed than the Oolleries 
swarmed a]j>road again into all the subjected districts that lay exposed 
to their depredations, whilst their chiefs confederated to prevent by 
more elFectual means the establishment of Maphuze Khan’s autho- 
rity. From this time, these countries became a field of no little 
conflict, and continued so for several years, which renders it neces- 
sary to explain the various interests which produced the present con- 
fusions, fertile afterwards of more. 

When Allum JChan in the beginning of the year 1752 marched 
from Madura to the assistance of Ghunda-saheb, then besieging Tritch- 
inopoly, he left the countries of Madura and Tinivelly under the ma- 
nagement of three Pi tan officers, named Mahomed Barky, Mahomed 
Mainach, and Nabi Cawn Catteck ; the first of these was generally 
known by the appellation of Mianah, the second of Moodemiah ; but 
Nabi Cawn Catteck by his own proper name. The Nabob Maho- 
medally, when asked by the presidency of Madrass for proofs to inva- 
lidate the pretensions of the government of Pondicherry, produced a 
writing said to be signed by these three officers, and dated the twenty- 
ninth of November, 1752 ; by which they acknowledged his sove- 
reignty over the countries of Madura and Tinivelly ; and professed 
themselves his servants and subjects. At this time, Chundasaheb in- 
deed had perished ; but the Nabob himself waa involved in such dif- 
ficulties by the resentment of the Mysoreans, that there does not ap- 
pear any reason why the Pitans should give such a declaration ; unless 
they did it from a conviction of the very little advantage which the 
Nabob could derive from it It is certain they never afterwards 
heeded these professions of obedience, but continued to act without 
controul, o^nd acted only for themselves ; granting immunities, remit- 
ting tributes, and even selling forts and districts for presents of ready 
money. This venality coinciding with the spirit of independance and 
encroachment common to all the Polygars, procured them not only 
wealth, but attachments. In this mode of licentious government 
they continued agreeing amongst themselves in the division oiij|he 
spoil, and ruling with much power, until the expedition of colonel 
Heron ; when Mianah, who commanded in the the city4^f^Madura 
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1755 abandoned it, and took refuge with the neighbouring Mygars of 

' — ^Nattam; Moodemiali and Nabi Cawn Catteck, retired R'om Tini-^ 
velly to the Polygar of Nellitangaville, better known bj^tlie name 
of Piilitaver. All the three only waited for the departure of the 
English troopS; to dispute the dominion with Maphuze Cawn, when 
left to himself 

Amongst other alienations, Moodemiali had sold to the king of 
Travancore, a range of districts extending thirty miles from Oalacad 
to Cape Comorin ; and lying at the foot of the mountains which se- 
parate Travancore from Tinivelly, The fort of Oajaead with seve- 
ral others of less defence were sold with the districts. The kingdom 
of Travancore is the most southern division of the Malabar coast, 
ending on that side, as Tinivelly on the eastern, at Cape Comorin. 
It was formerly of small extent, and paid tribute to Madura ; but the 
present king, through a variety of successes, some of which had been 
gained against the Dutch, had added to his dominion, all the country 
as far as the boundaries of Cochin; so that it now extended 120 
miles along the sea, and inland as far as the mountains leave any 
thing worth conquering. With the assistance of a BVench officer, 
named Launoy, the king had disciplined, in the method of European 
infantry, a body of 10,000 Naires : the people of this denomination, 
are by birth the military tribe of the Malabar coast, and assert in their 
own country even prouder pre-eminences than the Rajpoots, who in 
other parts of India are likewise born with the same distinction- Be- 
sides these Naires, the king maintained 20,000 other foot, of various 
arms ; but had very few horse, because little advantage can be derived 
from their service in his country, which is every where either covered 
with hills, or intersected by rivers. The districts which the king had 
purchased pf Moodemiah, were maintained by about 2000 his irre- 
gular foot, who having no enemies to oppose, were sufficient for the 
common guards and military attendance, which in Indostan always sup- 
port the authority of the government in the collection of the revenues. 
But these troops on the arrival of the army with colonel Heron at Ti- 
' ^ ui'sj^y, were so terrified by the reports of their exploits, and especially 
by the sanguinary example in their neighbourhood, at the sacking of 
they abandoned not only their districts, but the ioti 
^ of 
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Calacad likewise, which were soon after taken possession ofhya 
detachment l)f 800 horse and 500. foot, -sent .by Mapliime lilian from 
Tinivelly. As soon as the English troops r^etired from before Nelli- 
tan gaville, and it was known that they were recalled to Tritehino- 
poly, Mooclemiah went to Travaneore in order to encourage the king 
to recover the districts which his troops had abandoned ; at the same 
time the Pulitaver, besides letting loose his Colleries to plunder, 
formed a camp ready to move and join the Travancores as soon as 
they should arrive. Maphn^io Khan received intelligence of these 
schemes and preparations, on his return from Nattam and Madura, 
and immediately proceeded to Tinivelly, 

Besides the 1000 Sepoys belonging to the Company which were 
left with him by colonel Heron, he received 600 more, raised and 
sent to him by the Nabob ; but these were in no respect equal to the 
company’s, who had been trained in the campaigns of Tritchinopoly ; 
and Maphtize Khan himself, having no military ideas, excepting 
that of le-\7ying troops, had augmented the force he brought with him 
from the Carnatic to 2500 horse, and 4000 foot. Five hundred of 
the horse, and a thousand of the foot, %vere left to defend the city of 
Madura and its districts ; but the company’s Sepoys proceeded with 
him to Tinivelly, Before he arrived there, Moodemiah had returned 
with 2000 Naires, and the same number of other foot, which the 
king of Travaneore had entrusted to his command. They were 
joined by the forces of the Pulitaver near Calacad ; where the troops 
stationed by Maphime Khan in these parts, assembled, gave battle, 
and were routed : three hundered of the Nabob’s Sepoys ^vere in the 
action, who, to lighten their slight, threw awrny their muskets, which 
were collected by the Pulitaver’s people, and regarded by them as a' 
very valualile prize. Immediately after this success, the enemy in- 
vested the fugitives in the fort of Calacad ; but before they could re- 
duce it, the troops of Travaneore returned home, pretending they 
were recalled by the emergency of some disturbances in their own 
country ; however it is more probable, that they retreated from the 
dread of encountering the army, and moi'e especially, the cavali*^^ 
Maphuze Khan, which were approaching. Moodemiah went with 
them, and the Pulitaver retired to his . fort and woods, agailfefeawhich 
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1755 Maphuze Khaii proceeded/ .and/ encamped near which lie 

could not take ; but in this situation repressed the inciirsioiC of the Puli- 
tavePs CoUeries into the districts of Tinivelly, and con^nt with this 
advantage, gave out with ostentation that he had settled the country v 
These vaunts were soon contradicted. In the month of September/ 
Moodemiah returned from Travancore, with a larger body of troops, 
and again defeated those of Calacad, ■who in this battle suffered more 
than in the former ; for 200 of their horse and 500 Sepoys were made 
prisoners ; and, what aggravated the loss, it was the time of harvest, 
when the rents are collected, of which the Travancores took posses- 
sion, and maintained their ground. Maphiize Khan, nevertheless, con- 
tinued before the PulitavePs place ; whose troops in the month of No- 
vemher, cut off a detachment of two companies of Sepoys which had 
been sent to escort provisions ; they were of those belonging to the 
company, and the commanders of both were killed. No other mili- 
tary events of any consequence happened in these parts during the 
rest of the year. 

The reduction and maintenance of Madura and Tinivelly, were 
not the only interests in the southern countries, which perplexed, and 
occupied the attention of the English presidency. In the month of 
June, they were surprized by a quarrel between their own allies the 
king of Tanjore and the Polygar Tondiman, which had proceeded to 
hostilities, before any suspicions were entertained of the animosity. It 
was obvious that this quarrel, if not timely reconciled, would produce 
the defection of one or other of them to the Nabob’s enemies. The 
presidency, therefore, immediately ordered them, in peremptory 
terms, to cease all military operations ; proffering, however, theii" 
mediation ; and ordered captain Calliaud to enquire into the causes 
of the dispute ; who after two journies to Tanjore, and -^several con- 
ferences with the king, mth Monac-gee, and with Tondiman’s 
brother, could only collect the following ol^scure account of it ; so 


averse were all parties to teU the truth. In the year 1749, the king 
sent Monac-gee to attack Arandanghi, a fort of strength and note, 
" IfStouging to the lesser Moravar. Monac-gee finding his own force 
insufficient, asked assistance of Tondiman, who stipulated in return, 
th^ caw(^a of Kelli-nelli-cotah and its districts, valued at 300,000 
0 , rupees 
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rupees a ye^r. Arandaiighi was reduced, Toudimaix took possession of 
tlie districts, ^and pressed Moiiae-gee for the patents of cession under the ' 
king's seal ; |)ut the king disavowed the act of his general ; on which 
Monac-gee purloined the use of the seal, and delivered the patents thus 
apparently authenticated, according to his pi'oinise. Towards the end 
of 1749, Taiijore, as we' have seen, .was invaded by Murmfa-jing and 
Gimndasaheb : the subsequent wars suspended the dispute between the 
king and the Polygai’, whilst the common danger continued j but that 
passed, the broil wa>s at this time renewed with inveteracy. Monac- 
gee, having when ^disgraced in 1753 taken refuge with Tondiman, 
still bore him good will ; working on which, and the king’s timidity, 
captain Oalliaud stopped the hostilities which were begun, and pre- 
vented the renewal of them imtil the end of September ; when the 
king grown impatient, peremptorily ordered Monac-gee to march : at 
the same time, Tondiman could not be induced to make any step to- 
wards an accommodation, but said he should defend himself. On this, 
Oalliaud made preparations at Tritchinopoly, as if he intended to take 
the field against both, which stopped the progress of the Tanjorines 
for some days more, when they moved again ; but Monac-gee having, 
by the king’s order, demanded assistance from the little Moravar, con- 
tiived to make him withhold his troops ; by which, with the pretences 
of want of money, and the fear of Oalliaud, he protracted his inac- 
tivity until the end of December, and then returned to Tanjore, 
without having done Tondiman any harm. 

In the Carnatic, no events tending to hostilities between the go- 
vernments of Madrass and Pondicherry happened during the rest of 
the year after the French tmops retreated from before Arielore ; but 
a tedious and intricate controversy was maintained between them 
concerning '^some districts in the neighbourhood of Carangdly and 
Outramalore, which the French had taken possession of, without any 
right they could provq. The dispute, however, after some sharp 
altercations, was settled by an agreement to devide the contested 
districts equally between the two nations. 

The French commissaiy, Mr. Godeheu, had continued Mr^giiiLsy 
in the management of affairs in the northern parts of the Decan, with 
the same authorities as had been given to him by Mr. Duylei x : M r. 

Bussy remained in the ceded provinces from Ms amval at 
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1755 patnarn in July l7o4, to the end of that yeai^ employed 

go¥enment,..,aiid.ofteri...eifclier marching m person,: or 
sanding detachments ■ tO;. collect ■ the revenues from thj:^, Polygars or 
chiefs of the -woodland countries, who, trusting to their rvilds and 
fastnesses, never pay but at the point of the sword. In the beginning 
of the year 1755, he returned to Hyderabad, where he found Sala- 
bad-jing ready to proceed with all his forces against the kingdom of 
Mysore, in order to collect a long arrear of tribute, which, he pre- 
tended, was owing from this country to the Mogul government. Tiie 
French company was by treaty in alliance with th^ regent of Mysore, 
who vrell deserved their services, in return for the expences he had 
incurred in assisting them during the war of Tritchinopoly. On the 
other hand, the French troops with Mr. Bussy were obliged to assist 
Salabad-jing against any powers whom he might think proper to 
treat as enemies ; for it was on this condition, without any exception 
of the Mysoreans, that he had given the northern maritime provinces 
to the French company. In this perplexity, Mr. Bussy resolved to 
distress the Mysoreans as little as possible by military operations, and 
to use his best endeavours to reconcile their differences with the 
Soubak . But when his army entered their country, Mr. Bussy con- 
trary to his inclination, was obliged to co-operate in the reduction of 
several forts ; although he all the while corresponded with the mini-, 
stry of Mysore, recommending terms of accommodation. Tlie regent 
was still before Tritchinopoly, and the ministry suspecting that any 
manifestation of eagerness to make peace, would induce more impe- 
rious conditions, shut themselves up with the best of their forces, and 
seemed determined to sustain a siege in the capital of Seringapatiiam. 
But an unexpected event of which Mr. Bussy took advantage, soon 
made them change this resolution ; for Balagerow, at thiscvery time, 
•was advancing from Poni with a great army of Morattoes, in order to 
levy contributions in the country of Mysore ; and the ministry judg- 
ing it better to pay one, than fight two enemies, followed Mr. Eussy's 
advice, and invited Salabad-jing to come and encamp his whole army 
wails of Seringapatiiam ; acknowledging his authority, and 
consenting to pay on account of the arrears due to the Mogul govern- 
ment, five^ilBona ^and two, hundred _ thousand rupees. At the same 
L ' ‘ time. 
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Mr. Bpssy negociafced with Balagerow,: to , dissuade liim from ra- 
vaging the Ifysore coimtiy ; who finding he could not prosecute his 
intentions without mcnmng the hostilities of Salabad-jing, and per- 
haps gratified by a part of the contributions levied, returned quietly 
to Porii. Salabad-jing quitted Seiingapatnam in April, and in. his 
return to Hyderabad exacted the submissions and levied the tributes 
. due from, several Polygars of Viziapore. The army arrived, at Hy- 
derabad in the beginning of July, and were not employed in any 
other military operations during the remainder of the year. 

Tine English squadron found no enemies to encounter, nor any other 
occasion of active service on the coast of Coi^omandel since their return 
from Bombay in the month of January ; but it may be supposed that 
their appearance .awed the government of Pondicherry, and contri- 
buted not a little to produce that moderation which prevailed in the 
French councils after the conclusion of the conditional treaty. They 
came from Fort St. David to Madrass in the end of July, and departed 
from tlience on the lOth of October, in order to avoid the northern 
monsoon. On the 10th of November, they arrived at Bombay, where 
they found several of the company's ships lately arrived from Eng- 
land, with a considerable number of troops, sent with an intention 
to be employed on a special expedition projected in London. 

The EasUndia company, whilst uncertain of the event of the ne- 
gociation in India, received advices of the acquisitions which Mr. 
Bussy had obtained from Salabad-jing ; and concluding very jusfly that 
negociations alone would not induce the French to quit such great 
advantages, they determined to strike at their power in the northern 
parts of the Decan by more effectual means. Aurengabad, the ca- 
pital of this division of the Ivlogul empire, lies no more than one 
hundred anS fifty miles west of Bombay, and the country of the Mo- 
rattoes between both : a friendly intercourse had for some time been 
kept up by the presidepey of Bombay with the Saha Rajah ; and 
from the frequent hostilities which had been carried on by his gene- 
ral Balagerow against Salabad-jing, it was imagined that the Mo- 
rattoes might be rendered very instrumental in removing the Jlisfiiii'h 
troops from the service of this prince : it was therefore determined to 
assist Balagerow with a force of Europeans the first time he ^ould 
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1756 march against Salabad-jing, who it was hoped would }}q bo mnch^ 
alarmed hj^ this measure as to consent to dismiss the SVctich. troops 
from his service, on condition that the English retired %om the ban- 
ners of the Morattoes : and if he persisted in liis attaclinient to tlie 
French, it was determined to weary him into a compliance by vigo- 
rous hostilities, in conjunction with the Morattoes. 

This enterprise required a commander of much experience in the 
military and political systems of the country ; and captain Olive, who 
was at this time preparing to return to India, oftered to conduct it : the 
company had rewarded the services which this officer had already ren- 
dered, by appointing him governor of Fort St David, and by obtain- 
ing for him a commission of lieutenant-colonel in the king’s service ; 
but from that dependance on the ministry to which their afliiirs wil 1 
always be subject, whilst engaged in military operations, the court of 
directors, in compliance with very powerful recommendations, ap- 
pointed lieutenant-colonel Scot to command the expedition, This of- 
ficer went to India in the preceding year, In the post of engineer-ge- 
neral of all their settlements, but died soon after Ms arrival at Madrass. 
The company, however, for fear that this or any other accident might 
prevent him from undertaking the expedition, desired colonel Clive to 
proceed to Bombay before he went to the coast of Coromandel, that if 
necessary he might be ready to supply colonel Scot’s place. The troops 
sent from England for this service were three companies of the king’s 
artillery, each of 100 men, and 300 recruits ; who arrived at Bombay 
in the end of October ; where colonel Clive finding that colonel Scot 
was dead, proposed to the presidency to undertake the plan recom- 
mended to them ; but they, possessed by too much caution, imagined 
that it .could not be carried into execution without infringing the con- 
vention made by Messrs. Saunders and Godeheu : this judgment, how- 
ever, had no foundation either in the truce or in the eonditional 
treaty, in which aU mention, both of Salabad^jing and of the French 
troops in his service, >seemed to have been studiously avoided. The 
court of directors had explained their whole plan to the presidency of 
but the ship which had the letters on board was unfortu- 
nately wrecked on a rock lying eight hundred miles to the east of the * 
^ C aBfiu4^^ Hope, mthin sight of the continent of Africa ; and the 
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^presidency #f Bombay not providing for such an accident, but fearful 
that the lettfrs they might mite on this subject would be intercepted 
by the Froncli, contemted themselves with only sending to Madrass 
advices of the arrival of colonel Clive with the troops, without ex- 
plaining their destination ; however, slender a>s this information was, 
it served to suggest to some members of the council the whole extent 
of the company’s intention j in consequence of which they formed 
a plan for the conduct of it, which they recommended in the strongest 
terms to the presidency of Bombay ; but before these letters arrived, 
tliat presidency taken the resolution of employing all their force, 
in conjunction with Mr. Watson’s squadron, against another enemy, 
who had long been formidable to the English commerce on that side 
of India. 

The Malabar coast, from cape Comerin to Surat, is intersected by 
a great number of rivers, which disembogue into the sea ; it appears 
that from the earliest antiquity the inhabitants have had a strong pro- 
pensity to piracy, and at this day all the different principalities on the 
coast employ vcvssels to cruize upon those of all other nations which 
they can overpower. The Mogul empire, when it first extended its 
dominion to the sea in the northern parts of this coast, appointed an 
admiral called the Sidee, with a fleet to protect the vessels of their 
Mahometan subjects trading to the gulphs of Arabia and Persia, from 
the Malabar pirates, as well as from the Portugueze. The Morattoes 
were at that time in possession of several forts between Goa and Bom- 
bay, and finding themselves interrupted in their piracies by the Mo- 
gul’s admiral, they made war against him by sea and land. In this war 
one Oonagee Angria raivsed himself from a private man to be com- 
mander in chief of the Morattoe fleet, and was entrusted with the go- 
vernment oij^everndroog, one of their strongest forts, built uponli small 
rocky island which lies about eight miles to the north of Dabtil, and 
within cannon shot of the continent : here Oonagee revolted against 
the Saha Eajah, or king of the Morattoes, and having seduced part of 
the fleet to follow his fortune, lie with them took and destroyed the rest. 
The Saha Bajah endeavoured to reduce him to obedience by 
three foris upon the main land, within point blank shot oi* Severn- 
droog ; 


but Oonagee took these forts likewise, and in a few years got 
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1756 possession of all the sea coast, from Tamanali to Baucoote, extendiiigy-' 
Y-^ 120 miles, together witli the inland country as iar back ns the moun- 
tains, which in some places are thfrty, in otliers twenty ijiiles from the 
sea. His successors, who have all borne the name of Angria, strength- 
ened themselves continually, insomuch that the morattoes having no 
hopes of reducing them, agreed to a peace on condition tliat Angria 
should acknowledge the sovereignty of the Saha Kajah, by paying him a 
Kmall annual tribute ; but they nevertheless retained a .strong animosity 
against him, and determined to avail themselves of any favourable 
opportunity to recover the territories he had wrested from them. 

In the mean time the piracies which Anglia exercised upon ships 
of all nations indifferently, who did not purchase his passes, rendered 
him every day rnore and more powerful. The land and sea breezes 
on this coast, as weff as on that of Coromandel, blow alternately in the 
twenty-four hours, and divide the day ; so that vessels sailing along 
the coast are obliged to keep in sight of land, since the land-winds do 
not reach more than forty miles out to sea : there was not a creek, 
bay, harbour, or mouth of a river along the coast of his dominions, 
in which he had not erected fortifications and marine receptacles, to 
serve both as a station of discovery, and as a place of refuge to his 
vessels ; hence it was as difficult to avoid the encounter of them, as 
to take them. His fleet consisted of grabs and galivats, vessels pe- 
culiar to the Malabar coast. The grabs have rarely more than two 
masts, although some have three ; those of three are about SOO tons 
burthen; but the others are not more than 150: they are built 
to dmw very little water, being very broad in proportion to their 
length, narrawing however from the middle to the end, where in- 
stead of bows they have a prow, projecting like that of a Medi- 
terranean galley, and covered with a strong deck level with the 
main deck of the vessel, from which, however, it is separated by a 
bulk head which terminates the forecastle : as this construction sub- 
jects the grab to pitch violently when sailing against a head sea, the 
deck of the prow is not enclosed with sides as the rest of the vessel is, 
bu*wws^ins hare, that the water which dashes upon it may pass off 
without interruption : on the main deck under the forecastle are moun- 
ted two pieces of cannon of nine or twelve pounders, which point for- 
wards 
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\^wards throiigli tlie port holes cut •in the bulk head^ and fire over the 
prow ; the #.1111011 of the broadside ai*e from six to nine poimders. 
The galli vats* are larfe row-boats built like the grab, but of smaller 
dimensions, the largest rarely exceeding 70 tons : they have two masts, 
of which the mizen is very slight ; the main ina.st bears only one sail, 
which is triangular and very large, the peak of it when hoisted being 
much higher than the mast itseE In general the gallivats are co- 
vered Avith a spar deck, made for lightness of baniboes split, and these 
carry only petteraroes, which are fixed on swivels in the gunnel of the 
vessel ; but those of the largest size have a fixed deck on vrhich they 
mount six or eight pieces of cannon, from two to four pounders ; they 
have forty or fifty stout oars, and may be rowed four miles an hour. 

Eight or ten grabs, and forty or fifty gallivats, crowded with men, 
generally composed Angria’s principal fleet destined to attack ships 
of force or burthen. The vessel no sooner came in sight of the port 
or bay where the fleet was lying, than they slipped their cables and 
put out to sea ; if the ■wind blew, their construction enabled them to 
sail almost as fast as the Avind ; and if it Avas calm, the gallivats row- 
ing towed the gi’abs : Avhen Avithin cannon shot of the chace they 
generally assembled in her stern, and the grabs attacked her at a dis- 
tance mth their prow guns, firing first only at the masts, and taking 
aim when the three masts of the vessel just opened all together to 
their view ; by which means the shot avouH probably strike one or 
other of the three. As soon as the chace was dismasted, they came 
nearer and battered her on all sides until slie struck ; and if the de- 
fence Avas obstinate, they sent a number of gallivats Avith two or three 
hundred men in each, who boarded sword in hand from all quarters 
in the same instant. ^ 

It was new fifty years that this piratical state had rendered itself 
formidable to the trading ships of all the European nations in India, 
and the English East-Indiai company had kept up a marine force at 
the annual expence of fifty thousand pounds to protect their oym 
ships, as well as those belonging to the merchants established in their 
colonies ; for as no vessel could with prudence venture singly 
by Angria’s dominions, the trade was convoyed at particular times 
up and down the sea coasts by the company’s armed vesscisr 13 ^ 
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1756 this force consisted only of four grabs, two of wliicli, lio\v£ver, mount-^ -» 
— ' ed twenty guns, and six gallivats, it w<as deemed capalde of nothing 
more than to protect the trade ; and indeed it<scarcely- ever did any 
mischief to the enemy, who sailing much better than the Bombay 
fleet, never fought them longer than they thought proper : in the 
mean time, Angria seldom failed to take such sliips as ventured to sail 
without company along his coast. About twenty-eight years ago 
they took the Darby, a ship belonging to the company, richly laden 
from England, and more lately a three mast grab of the Bombay 
fleet : they likewise took a forty gun ship belonging to tbe French 
company ; and in February, 1754, they overpowered three Dutch 
ships, of 50, 30, and 18, guns, which were sailing together, burning 
the two largest, and taking the other. In 1722, commodore Mat- 
thews with a squadron of three ships of the line, in conjunction with 
a POrtugueze army from Goa, attacked one of their foi-ts called Coil- 
abby, hut by the cowardice of the Portugueze the attempt proved 
uusuccesslul : and two years after that expedition, the Dutch with 
equal iU success attacked Gheria with seven ships, two bomb vessels, 
tod a body of land forces. From this time his forts were deem«i im- 
pr^nable, as his fleet was with reason esteemed formidable. Elated 
by his constant good fortune, the pirate tlirew off his allegiance to the 
Morattoes : it is said that he cut off the noses of their ambassadora who 
came to demand the tribute he had agreed to pay to the Saha Eajah. 
The Morattoes who were in possession of the main land opposite to 
Bombay, had several times made proposals to the English government 
in the island, to attack this common enemy with their united forces, 
but it was not before the beginning of tbe present year that both par- 
ties happened to be ready at the same time to undertake such an ex- 
pedition. The presidency then made a ti'eaty with Bama-gee Punt, 
the Saba Eajah’s general in these parts, and agreed to assist the Mo- 
rattoes with their marine force in reducing Severndroog, Bancoote, 
and some others of Angria’s forts, which lie near to Choul, a harbour 
and fortified city belonging to the Morattoes. Accoi’dingly commodore 
JaaSSB^-the commander in chief of the company’s marine force in India, 
sailqd on the 22d of Maxch in the Protector of 44 guns, with a ketch 
^ guitt, tod two bctob vessels j but such was the exaggerated 
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opinion ol* Angria^B strong holds, that the presidency instnicted him 1756 
liot to expose the company’s vessels to ■ any risque by attacldiig them, 
but only to bl^oekade “fie harbours wMist the Morattoe army carried 
on their operations by land. Three days after the Morattoe fleet, 
consisting of seven giubs and sixt}?- gaUivats, came out of Chonl, having 
on hoard, 10, 000 land forces, and the fleets united' proceeded to Go™ ' 
niara-bay, .where they anchored in order to permit the Morattoes to . 
get their meal on shore, since they are prohibited by their religion from 
eating or washing at sea. Departing from hence they anchored again 
about fifteen to the north of Severndroog, when Rama-gee 

Punt with the troops disembarked in order to proceed the rest of the 
way by land: commodore James now receiving intelligence that the 
enemy^s fleet lay at anchor in the harbour of Severndroog, represented 
to the admiral of the Morattoe fleet, that by proceeding immediately 
thither they might come upon them in the night, and so efiectually 
blockade them in the harbour that few or none would be able to escape. 

The Morattoe seemed highly to approve the proposal, but had not 
authority enough over his officers to make any of them stir before 
the morning, when the enemy discovering them under sail, imme- 
diately slipped their cables and put to sea. The commodore then 
flung out the signal for a general chase ; but as little regard was paid 
to this as to his former intention; for although the vessels of the Mo- 
rattoes had hitherto sailed better than the English, such was their ter- 
ror of Anglia’s fleet, that they all kept behind, and suffered the Pro- 
tector to proceed alone almost out of them sight The enemy on the 
other hand exerted themselves with uncommon industry, flinging over- 
board all their lumber to lighten their vessels, not offiy crowding all the 
sails they could bend, but also hanging up their garments, and even 
theii* turbaiBi, to catch every breath of air. The Protector, how- 
ever, came within gun-shot of some of the sternmost, but the evening 
approaching, commodore James gave over the chase, and returned 
to Sevemdroog, which he had passed several miles. Here be found 
Ramargee Punt with the army besieging, as tliey said, the three forts 
on the main land ; but they were firing only from one 
pounder, at the distance of two mixes, and even at this distaiace the 
troops did not think themselves safe without digging pits, in 
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1756 they Bheltered thcmseiveB covered up to ibe cliiri from tlio enemy '’s 

‘ fire. The commodore judging from these opcnit3on|, that they"" 

'would never take the forts, dcteniiined to eistjecd the instructions 
'^vliich he had received from the presidency, rather than expose the 
English arms to the disgrace they would suffer, if an cxpeditioji in 
which they were believed by Angria to lia-ve taketi so great a shaire, 
should miscarry. Qdie next day, the 2d of April, ho began to can- 
nonade and bombard the fort of Severndroog, vsituated on the ishxnd ; 
but finding that the walls on the western side which lie attacked, were 
mostly cut out of the solid rock, he changed his station to the north- 
cast between the island and the main ; where whilst one of his broad- 
sides plied the north-east bastions of this fort, the other fired on fort 
Goa, the largest of those upon the main land. The bastions of Se- 
vemdroog, however, were so high, that the Protector could only 
point her upper tier at them ; but being anchored within a hundred 
yards, the musketry in the round tops drove the enemy from their guns, 
and by noon the parapet of the north-east bastion was in ruins ; when 
a shell from one of the bomb vessels set fixe to a thatched house, which, 
the garrison, dreading the Protector's musketry, were afraid to et:- 
tinguish : the blaze spreading flercelj^ at this dry season of the year, 
all the buildings of the fort were soon in flames, and amongst them a 
magazine of powder blew up. On this disaster the inhabitants, men, 
women and children, mtli the greatest part of the garrison, in all 
near 1000 persons, ran out of the fort, and embarking in seven or 
eight large boats, attempted to make their escape to fort Goa ; but 
they were prevented by the English ketches, who took them all. The 
Protector now directed her fire only against fort Goa ; where the 
enemy, after suffering a severe cannonade, hung out a flag as a signal 
of surrender ; but whilst the Morattoes were marching to take 
posessions of it, the governor perceiving that the commodore had 
not yet taken possession of Severndroog, gQt into a boat with some 
of his most trusty men, and crossed over to the island, hoping to be 
able to maintain the fort until he should receive assistance from Dabul, 
in sight of it. . Upon tliis the Protector renewed her fire upon 
Beverndroog, and the commodore finding that the governor wanted to 
^ ■Ibe defence until night, when it was not to be doubted ,.that 
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some boats* from Dabul -would endeavour to throw succoiu’s into the 175G 
’^’place, he landed half his [seamen, under cover of the fire of the 
ships, who with gre?%t intrepidity ran up to the gate, and cutting 
down the sally port with their axes, forced their into it ; on 
which the garrison surrendered; the other two forts on the main 
land had by this time hung out flags of truce, and the Morattoes 
took possession of them. This was all the work of one day, in -which 
the spirited resolution of commodore James destroyed th e timorous 
prejudices which had for twenty years been entertained of the im- 
practicability of reducing any of Angria’s fortified harbours. 

On the 8th of April, the fleet and army proceeded to Bancoote, a 
fortified island which commands a harbour lying about six miles to the 
north of Severndroog. The place, terrified by the fate of Sevemdroog, 
surrendered on the first summons, and the Morattoes consented that * 
the company should keep it. It is now called fort Victoria, and the 
country about it being subject to the Sidee, is inhabited by Mahome- 
dans, who contribute to supply Bombay with beeves, which it is very 
difficult to procure in other parts of the coast, as they are under the ju- 
risdiction of princes of the strictest cast of the Indian religion, who 
worship the cow, and regard the killing of that animal as the greatest 
of crimes. 

Eama-gee Punt was so elated by these successes, that he offered 
commodore James 200,000 rupees if he would immediately proceed 
against Dabul, and some other of the enemy’s forts, a little to the 
southward of that place ; and certainly this was the time to attack 
them, during the consternation into which the enemy were thrown by 
the losses they had just sustained. But the stormy monsoon, which on 
this coast sets in at the end of April, was approaching, and the com- 
modore haf^ing already exceeded his orders, would not venture to 
comply with the Morattoe s request without permission from Bombay ; 
however, in order to obtain it as expiditiously as possible, he sailed 
away thither in the Protector ; but found the presidency, notwith- 
standing the unexpected successes of their arms, still possessed by their 
ancient spirit of caution, and so sollicitous for the fate of ^ 

bomb ketches, a heavy flat bottomed boat incapable of keeping the 
sea in tempestuous Aveather, that they ordered him to bri»g 
fleet into hartmiir without delay, Accordingly on the lit 
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1756 livered the foi-ts of Severndroog to the Morattoes, striking 'ihe Eng- 
lish fla", which for the honour of their arms he had hitherto caused ^ 
to be Iio.isted in them ; and ozi the IStli sailed with liis ships to 
Bombay : the Morattoe fleet at the same time returned to Chonl 

The squadron under the command of Mr. Wateon arrived at Bom- * 
bay in the November following, and the fair season b(3iog now re- 
turned, the presidency with the Morattoes renewed their intentions of 
attacking Angria ; Mr. Watson readily consenting to assist them with the 
force under his command. It was determined, if practicable, to strike 
at once at the root of Angria^s power, by attacking Gheria, the capital 
of his dominions, and the principal harbour and arsenal of his marine 
force : but it was so long since any Englishman had seen this place, 
that trusting to the report of the natives, they believed it lo be at least 
* as strong as Gibraltar, and like that situated on a mountain inacces- 
sible from the sea ; for this reason it was resolved to send vessels to 
reconnoitre it, which service commodore James, in the Protector, 
with two other ships, performed. He found the enemy’s fleet at an- 
chor in the harbour, notwithstanding w-hich he approached within 
cannon shot of the fort, and having attentively considered it, returned 
at the end of December to Bombay, and described the place, such as 
it really was, very strong indeed, hut far from being inaccessible or 
impregnable. 

Upon his representation, it was resolved to prosecute the expedi- 
tion with vigour. The Morattoe army under the command of Rama- 
gee Punt, marched from Ghoul, and the twenty gun ship, with the 
sloop of Mr. Watson’s squadron, were sent forward to blockade the 
harbour, where they were soon after joined by commodore James, in 
the Protector, and another ship, which was of 20 guns, belonging to 
the company. On the 11th of February the admiral, witli'the rest of 
the ships arrived. The whole fleet now united, consisted of four ships 
of the line, of 70, 6% 60, and 50 guns, one ofo44, three of 20, a grab 
of 12, and five bomb ketches, in all fourteen vessels. Besides the sea- 
men, they had on board a battalion of 800 Europeans with 1000 
Sepo^y^^der the command of lieutenant-colonel Clive. 

The &mauB fortress of Gheria’ is situated on a promontoiy of rocky 
a mile long- and a.qnarter broad>"' lying about :from 
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^the entrance of a large harbour, which forms the mouth of a river 1750 
descending :|*om the Balagat mountains* The promontory projects — 
to the south-west, on the right of the harbour as you enter ; it is on 
the sides contiguous to the water inclosed by a continued rock about 
fifty feet high, on which are built the fortifications. These are a double 
wall with round towers, the inward wall rising several feet above the 
outward. The neck of land by which the promontory joins to the 
continent, is a narrow sand, beyond which, where the ground begins 
to expand itself, is built a large open town or pettali, for the habita- 
tion of such person^ whose attendance is not constantly required in the 
fort. The river directing its course to the south-west washes the north 
sides of the town, of the neck of land, and of the promontory ; on the 
neck of land are the docks in which the grabs are built and repaired, 
from whence they are launched into the river : ten of them, amongst 
which was that taken from the company, were now lying in the 
river, all tied together, almost opposite to the docks. 

Angria, on the appearance of the fleet, was so terrified that he left 
his town to be defended by his brother, and went and put himself into 
the hands of the Morattoes, who having crossed the river at some 
distance from the sea, were already encamped to the eastward of the 
pettab. Here he endeavoured to prevail on Rama-gee Punt to accept 
of a ransom for liis fort, offering a large sum of money if he would 
divert the storm that was ready to break upon him : bat the Morat- 
toe availing himself of his fear, kept him a prisoner, and extorted 
from him an order, dii^ecting his brother to deliver the fortress to 
the Morattoes, intending if he could get possession of it in this clan- 
destine manner, to exclude his allies the English from any share of 
the plunder. ♦ 

The admiral receiving intelligence of these porceedings, sent a sum- 
mons to the fort on the morning after his arrival, and receiving no 
answer, ordered the ships to weigh in the afternoon as soon as the 
sea- wind set in : they proceeded in two divisions, parallel to each 
other, the larger covering the bomb ketches and smaller vessels from 
the fii’e of the fort : as soon as they had passed the point 
montory, they stood into the river, and anchoring along the^noith side 
of the fortifications, began, at the distance of fifty yards, to t?aute- _ 
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them witli 150 pieces of camion ; the homh ketcheB at tlife same time^ 
plied their mortars, and within ten minutes after the firing bagan, a 
shell fell into one of Angria’s grabs, which set- her on^fire; the rest 
being fastened together with her, soon shared the same fate and in 
less than an hour this fleet, which had for fifty years been the terror 
of the Malabar coast, was utterly destroyed. In the mean time the 
cannonade and bombardment continued furiously, and silenced the 
enemy’s fire ; but the governor, however, did not surrender when the 
night set in. Intelligence being received from a deserter that he in- 
tended to give up the place the next day to the*^ Morattoes, colonel 
Clive landed with the troops; and in order to prevent the Morattoes 
from carrying their scheme into execution, took up his ground be- 
tween them and the fort. Early in the morning the admiral sum- 
moned the place again, declaring that he would renew the attack, and 
give no quarter if it was not delivered up to him in an hour : in an- 
swer to which the governor desired a cessation of hostilities until the 
next morning, alledging that he only waited for orders from Angria 
to comply with the summons. The cannonade was therefore renewed 
at four in the afternoon ; and in less than half an hour the garrison 
hung out a flag of truce, but nevertheless th ey did not strike their 
colours, nor consent to admit the English troops ; the ships therefore 
repeated their fire with more vivacity than ever ; and the garrison, 
unable to stand the shock any longer, called out to the advanced guard 
of the troops on shore that they were ready to surrender : upon which 
lieutenant-colonel Clive immediately marched up, and took possession 
of the fort. It was found that notwithstanding the cannonade had de- 
stroyed most of the artificial works upon which they fired, the rock 
remained a natural and almost impregnable bulwark ; so that if the 
enemy had been endowed with courage sufficient to have "^maintained 
the place to extremity, it could only have been taken by regular ap- 
proaches on the land side. There were found' in it 200 pieces of can- 
non, six brass mortars, and a great quantity of ammunition, and mi- 
lit ary a nd naval stores of all kinds : the money and effects of other 
kiM^^iounted to 120,000 pounds sterling. All this booty was 
divided amongst the captors, without any reserve either for the 
.jiatien m the, company,. Besides the yessete which were.BCi: on fire 
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during the attack, there were two ships, one of them 40 guns, upon 1756 
tho stocks,^ hot] i 0^ which the captors destroyed. Whilst tlie fleet 
were employed in taking on hoard the plunder, the Morattoes sent 
detachments to summon >several other forts, which surrendered with- 
out making any resistance : thus in less than a month, they got pos- 
session of all the territories wrested from them by Aiigria’s predecessors, 
and which they had for seventy years despaired of ever being able to 
recover. In the beginning of April, the fleet returned to Bombay, 
wdiere Mr. Watson repaired his squadron, and sailing from thence on 
the 28th of April, arrived at Madrass on the 12th of May. 

The detachment sent from hence with the Nabob to collect the 
tributes from the northern Polygars, made their progress without be- 
ing obliged to commit any hostilities. About 50 miles to the north- 
ward of Madrass, are the districts of three principal Polygars, named, 

Bangar Yatcham, Dameiia Venkitapah, and Bom-rawze : the first 
is in possession of Cottapatam, situated on the sea shore, about 65 
■ miles north of Madrass, and his principal town Yenkati Glierri is 
50 miles inland from the sea. The districts of Dainerla Venkitapah 
extended to the north and west of Bangar Yatchain's but stretch on 
the western side more to the south : westward of these lye the dis- 
tricts of BoTU-rawze, which extend still farther to the south, and ap- 
proach within thirty miles of the city of Arcot. All the three Polygars 
consented to acknowledge the Nabob, and compounded their tributes, 

Bangar Yatcham agreeing to pay 140,000 rupees, Damerla 100,000, 
and Bom-rawise 80,000. These sums were not equal to the airers 
they owed the government ; but were accepted, because it would have 
been imprudent to have vexed them to defection, as the rocks and 
woods of t?ie countries form an excellent barrier to the rnoi^ south- 
ern parts of the Carnatic : and indeed the Nabob himself was very 
anxious to draw the army from their districts, in order to employ it 
against a feudatory of much greater consequence. This was Mortiz- 
ally, the Phousdar of Velore, whose riches, extensive territory, and 
the vicinity of his cj tpital to Arcot, rendered him almost as c^jjgid^iible 
in the province as the Nabob himself ; the indepenclance aliected by 
this odious rival preyed upon the Nabob’s mind so imieh, that the 
presidency, in compliance with his repeated and earnest sollicitations, 
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1756 determined to give him the satisfaction of attempting to rednce the 
‘*'**v^ city of Velore. Accordingly the detachment retfr.rnmg to Arcot from 
the expedition against the Polygars was reinforced with two hundred 
Europeans, two eighteen pounders, and several companies of Se- 
poys : the whole now amounting to 500 men in battalion, with 
1500 Sepoys, encamped the 30th of January within cannon shot to 
the south of Velore. The Phousdar having early intelligence of their 
approach, applied for assistance to Mr. de Leyrit, the governor of 
Pondicherry, who wrote to the presidency of Madrass, that he regard- 
-ed their proceedings against Velore, as a breach of the truce, and 
should commence hostilities if the English troops were not immedi- 
ately withdrawn ; as a proof of which intention, he ordered 700 Eu- 
ropeans, with 2000 Sepoys, to take the field : this vigorous resolution 
probably proceeded from his knowing that the English squadron were 
preparing for the expedition against Ahgria, which would for some 
months delay their return to the coast of Coromandel. At the same 
itime that major Kilpatrick was alarmed by the approach of such an 
^enemy in his rear, -he found the place he was come against, much 
too s^ong to be reduced by the force under his command : Mortiz- 
ally likewise had his anxieties ; for next to the dread of being vigo- 
rously attacked, nothing was so terrible to him as the necessity of 
admitting a body of French troops into his fort ; although to amuse 
the English, he publickly declared that he should not hesitate to take 
this step if they commenced hostilities. Both sides therefore, having 
cogent reasons to avoid them, a negociation was opened, and Mahomed 
Issoof went into Velore to settle the terms. In the mean time, the 
Phousdar’s agent at Madrass, finding the presidency disconcerted by 
the res<5xution which the French had taken, made proposals in behalf 
of his master ; and the presidency deeming it impossible to subdue 
the place in the present conjuncture, determined to withdraw their 
troops and make peace with him, provided he would pay the company 
100,000 rupees. In consequence of this resolution, a member of the 
counc|||^iigrfl.R deputed to Velore who on his arrival at the camp, found 
that the Phousdar had agreed to pay major Kilpatrick 400,000 ru- 
pees, if he would immediately retire with the army, and that he had 
ialrea4y;s^t Out JcteevpaM- '1^ of as he' said, ’Con- 
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-Gained 20,000 rupees, in part of the sum stipulated. But by this ^756* 
time the Pli>usdar’s^ agent was returned from Madrass to Velore, 
having by sohie ver/ unaccountable meanS' obtained' information of 
the whole extent of the deputy’s instructions ; this man now came 
to the camp, and. told the deputy what he knew, adding that his 
master was ready to pay the 100,000 rupees. In this dilemma the 
deputy thought best to deny the purport of his commission, and to 
pi'etend that he was only sent from Madrass to receive the money,, 
which had been offered to major Kilpatrick ; and. in order to per- 
plex the agent, he* took the resolution of returning immediately to- 
Arcot, saying that he should leave major Kilpatrick to finish his own; 
work, and if necessary to commence hostilities. This alarmed the 
Phousdar not a. little, and he immediately sent messengers to desire 
the French, troops to advance but at the same time sent his agent 
after the deputy to^ Arcot, desiring a conference with him at Ydore,. 
and promising, with, much seeming submission, to agree to whatsoever 
the English might determine in regard, to his dispute with the Nabob. 

Upon this, the deputy returned to the camp, and went into the town, 
accompanied, by Mahomed Issoof and two English, officers. After a 
sumptuous dinner they retired with. the Phousdar into a, private room ; 
whoy instead of making 'any overtures to pay the money which he had 
offered to major Kilpatrick, denied that he had. ever, made such agree- 
ment : upon this Mahomed Issoof, who- had conducted that business, 
related; what had passed,; to- which; the Phousdar with. great com^ 
posure replied, that all he asserted was- a lie. Mahomed Issoof start- 
ing from his seat, clapped his hand to his dagger, the Phousdar laisedi 
his voice, and the guards of the palace began to be in motion, to- 
wards the ^oom;; : but the deputy interposing, convinced him that 
his own.! safety' depended? on forbidding them to approach.: after 
which the conference was re-assumed., However, the Phousdar' 
shewed, no inclination, ■fo pay more than 200,000 ^ rupees^ for which he 
insisted on receiving,, from the presidency of Madrass, a. promise that 
he should not in, future be molested, either by the Nabob jor th em- ^ 

selves. The deputy thinking such.a,smn,no compensation for exclud- 
ing them from taking advantage of a more favourable opportunity 
to reduce the place, broke up the conference, and returned to the ^ 

H.hh.2^ camp;; 
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1756 eamp ; imagining however, that the Phousdar would noon i-ocollcew 
the impolicy of Ms conduct, in refusing to eompjry with Ids agTcemenh 
But by this time the French troops were advanced as faf jus Ariii, and 
the English not venturing to commence hostilities, not farther propo- 
sals were received from him ; major Kilpatrick returned, soon after 
with the army to Arcot, and the French troops retired to Pondicherry. 
The presidency of Madrass were not sorry that the iiegociation as 
well as the intended hostilities broke up in this manner ; for they had 
marched against Velore only to indulge the Nabob, being convinced 
themselves that their force, even witliout any interruption from the 
French, was insufficient to reduce the place ; which opinion was con- 
firmed to them by the opinion of several of their officers, as well as 
the deputy, who described it as one of the strongest holds in Indostan ; 
at the same time that its situation and domain rendered it of such im- 
portance, that all the supposed treasures of the Phousdar would not 
have been a compensation for exempting it from the authority of Ar- 
cot. The conclusion of this fmitless attempt enabled the presidency to 
prosecute the reduction of the countries of Madura and Tinivelly. 

^ Maphuze-Khan, after loitering before the Pulitaver's place until the 
middle of November, returned to Tinivelly, in order to borrow mo- 
ney for the payment of his troops, which could only be obtained by 
giving assignments of the land to tlie lenders. Meanwhile the Puli- 
taver with Moodeiniah and Nabi Cawn Cafcteck, encouraged by their 
late successes extended their views. The Pulitaver, more from the 
subtilty and activity of his character, than the extent of his territory 
and force, had acquired the ascendance in the councils of all the wes- 
tern Polygars of Tinivelly : of these, the most powerful was the Po- 
lygar ef Vadagherri, whose districts adjoin on the west io the Puli - 
taver’s, and exceeded them in extent and inhabitants : ho nevertheless 
conformed to whatsoever the Pulitaver suggested, and sent his men 
on every call. The Polygars to the eastward of Tinivelly were under 
the direction of Catabominaig, The Pulitaver proposed an union 

^ betw een th e two divisions ; but Catabominaig, as well as his depen- 
dant 0^‘^Etiapor am, having given liostages to colonel Heron, who 
prison at Tiitchino poly, 'feared for their safety, and refused, 
Tliq Polygte^of Madura. whipo districts ffie afong the foot.nf the 
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^nountains to the west, were sollicited with more success, and pro- 
mised their £^ssistanc(^ Mianah, the fugitive colleague of Moodemiah, 
and Nabi Ca'Mi Catt Jck, at the same time spirited up the Polygars 
of Nattam to join the league, of which the iininediate object was 
nothing less than to get possession of the city of Madura. 

Such an extensive confederacy could scarcely be kept a secret. The 
presidency of Madrass received intelligence of it from captain Cal- 
liand, who commanded in Tritchinopoly, and the Nabob from the 
governor of Madura. Tiiey wex’e, and with reason, greatly alarmed ; 
for Madura, by its situation, extent, and defences, is the bulwark both 
of its own and the territory of Tinivelly, over neither of which Tritclh- 
iiopoly could maintain any authority, if Madura were wrested fi*orn 
its dependance. The presidency, although from the first convinced 
of Maphuze-Khan’s incapacity, had hitherto, from deference to the 
Nabob, treated him with indulgence and respect : but seeing now 
the whole brought into risque by the successes and designs of the 
Polygars, they determined to take the administration of those coun- 
tries into their own hands. A native of Tinivelly, named Moodilee, 
came about this time to Madrass, and made proposals to take the 
whole country at farm ; but it required time to gain the knowledge 
necessary to adjust the terms. Mean while it was immediately neces- 
sary to provide for the defence of the country ; but as no part of the 
European force could be spared from the services of the Carnatic, it 
was resolved to send a tliousa’nd Sepoys, which were to be joined by 
those left with Maphuze-Khan, as well as those belonging to the 
Nabob ; and to put the whole of this body under the command of 
Mahomed Issoof, whose vigorous and enterprising services had been 
recompensed by a commission appointing him commander in «luef of 
all the Sepoys entertained by the company : lie proceeded to Tritchi- 
nopoly, soon after the English army returned from Velore ; and cap- 
tain Calliaud was instructed to send him forward with the appointed 
force and equipments. 

Meanwhile the Pulitaver, Nabi Cawn Catteck and Moodemiah 
■with their allies had proceeded to action, and in the middle of I ebruary 
entered the districts of Nadamundalum, -which occupy a. cQjisiderahle 
extent, about midway between the city of Madiu-a and the Pulitaver’s 
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place. The fort which commaads these districts is called Chevelpe-.. 
' tore, and is situated at the foot of the westerly mountains, about 45- 
miles south-west of Madura. The troops stationed for- the defence of 
the fort and districts, were under the command of Abdul Rahim, a 
half brother to the Nabob and Maphuze-Ca-wn, the same with whom: 
Lieutenant Innis marched into those- countries in the year lYSl-, and 
of Abdull-mally another relation to the family : the foot, excepting 
200 Sepoys, were the usual rabble allotted to the guard of villages ; 
but there were 500 horse, esteemed, the best in Maphuze-KHanls 
service, who proud of their prowess, and their quality of Mahome- 
dans, held the enemy, as Indians, and of no military reputation, im 
utter contempt, and encouraged their own commanders to risque a.. 
battle ; in which they were surrounded^ but -with sufficient gallantry, 
and considerable loss, cut their -way through, and retired to Chevel- 
petore. Here Abdull Rahim and Abdull-mally intended to main- 
tain themselves, until succours should arrive, either from Madura or 
Tinivelly ; but the men of the cavalry, dissatisfied for want of pay, 
and fearful of losing their horses thro-t^h want of provisions during, 
the 'siege, niarehed away, and many of them joined the enemy : the 
fort was immediately invested andi soon after reduced, but the two- 
commanders escaped again. 

This success encouraged the Madtua Eolygars, who had hitherto- 
only looked on, to join according to their promise ; and the whole 
camp now consisted of 25000 men,, of which 1000 were cavalry. 
Their chiefs animated by this superiority of numbers determ i ned to- 
give battle to Maphuze-Cawn at Tinivelly, before they attacked the 
city of Madura. By this time Maphuze-Cawn had prevailed on Ca- 
tabommaig, by the cession of some districts and the promise of other 
advantages, to join him with the forces of the eastern Polygara, and 
had likewise levied- all. the horse and foot of whatsoever, kind which 
could be procured ; but his principal streng|;h’ was the 1500 horse he 
had before, and the body of 1000 Sepoys belonging to . the company 
undei^ ,the command of Jemaul Saheb. whose losses had been recruited 
with effective men. The battle was fought on the 21st of March, . 
within seven .-miles of Tinivelly, and was mainteined -with more ob- 
stina^ of this country, until Mood^aaakh fell ; 
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Ml ; lie was cut down charging bravely with his cavalry ; the rout 
then became g'bneral ; ^000 Colleries were slain, and 300 horse, with 
all the cannon and elepliants were taken. This victory saved Madura, 
for it entirely broke the army of the confederates, all of whom, and 
the Pulitaver with as much terror as any, hurried from the field to 
the shelter of their respective homes. 


1756 



The news of the victory was brought to TritcMnopoly on the 24tli 
of March, by which time Mahomed Issoof wb>s read}^ to proceed: 
his detachment consisted of 1200 Sepoys, 100 Caffries, 150 Colle- 
ries, and 4 field pieces, with an 18 pounder managed hy Europeans. 
The king of Tanjore and the Polygar Tondiman, had been requested 
to join some of their troops to the detachment : the interposition of 
the presidency to stop their quarrel, having offended the one, as much 
as it was acceptable to the other, the king refused, hut the Polygar 
promised the assistance required. For some time before the departure 
of the detachment, Catabominaig and the Polygar of Etiaporum had 
been treating with captain Caliiaud for the redemption of their hos- 
tages, and it was agTeed that the money should be paid on their being 
delivered to Tondiman. Mahomed Issoof therefore took the hostages 
with him, and directed his march to Puducotah, the principal town 
belonging to Tondiman, to whose care they were surrendered. The 
troops of Tondiman not being ready, Mahomed Issoof requested they 
might follow, and continued his rout, marching, not through the 
pass, but to the eastward of the hills which hound and make part of 
the forest of Nattam : he then struck to the westward through Ti- 
rambore, where stands the pagoda of Coilguddy. On the 6th of 
April he arrived at Madura, where he was joined on the 10th by 
Tondiman’s brother-in-law, with some Peons, Colleries, and liorse, 
which remained with him at the company's expence. The governor 
of Madura, Danish Men4 Khan, wished, although he did not know 
how, to preclude Mahomed Issoof from any interference with the 
garrison ; hut Mahomed Issoof with his usual pertinacity examined 
every thing strictly, and found every thing in such disorder^th^ he 
was convinced the place might have been taken, if it had been at- 
tempted hy no other force than that of the Nattam Colleties under 
the conduct of Mianah : nevertheless it was with reluctance the go- 
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175(3 vetnor could bo induced to recciye a reinforccmont of two compR- 
— r— " nies of Sepoys into the town. Having employed soldo days in re- 
fitting Ills carriages and stores, lie proceeded ‘to the fort of Gliovel- 
lictoro, whicli, iiotwitlistanditig tlieir late defeat, loniained in tlie 
hands of the enemy; but they abandoned it on his appearance. 
Leaving a sufficient garrison to defend it in future, he proceeded 
across the Nadamiindalutn country to Cayetar, a town about 25 
miles north of Tinivelly, where Maphiize-Oawn was waiting for 
him with his victorious but inactive army. 

During this progress Mahomed Issoof had not been able to collect 
any money from the revenues, for the maintenance of his troops ; be- 
cause the ravages of the Polygars had ruined most of the villages 
and cultivated lauds of the country through wliich he passed ; and 
the real detriment of these devastations Avas increased by the pre- 
tences they furnished the land-holders to falsify their accounts, ami 
plead exemptions for more than they had lost. He found Maphuze- 
Cawn in greater distress than himself, unable either to fulfil the 
stipulations at whicli he had rented the country from colonel Heron, 
or to supply the pay of the company's Sejioys left Avitli him under 
the command of Jemaul Saheb, or even to furnish enough, exclusive 
of long arrears, for the daily subsistance of his own troops. This 
distress naturally deprived him of the necessary autliority over the 
Jemmadars, or officers of his cavalry, who in Iiidostan, as the antient 
mercenary captains of Italy, hire out their bands, and gain not a. 
little by the bargain. Every kind of disorder likewise prevailed in 
all the other departments of his administration, at tlie same time 
that 4he indolence and irresolution of his own character confirmed 
all the evils Avliich had been introduced into liis government. 

From Cayetar, Maphuze-Cawn and Mahomed Issoof moved Avith 
the whole army to the Avoods of Etiaporum, which lie about 80 miles 
to the East, of Cayetar : Cataborninaig and the Polygar of Eticiporum, 
. ■we|;gij|j^tho camp : the former had by his agents redeemed his hos- 
tages at Pudueottah, but the other ^stiU delayed ; and this motion 
was mad/^ to excite his fears, althougli no tjureats were used ; he 
nevertheless still procrastinated, and his alliance Avas at this time 
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^deemed il^t) valuable, to compel Mm by the exercise of hostilities. 
From Etiap^rum tlie^ crossed the country to Coilorepettah, a strong 
fort situated^ near t,#e great road ; it belonged to a Polygar named 
Gondain-naigue, who on the first summons promised mthout hesita- 
tion to pay the tribute demanded of him ; but continued day after 
day to send pretences and excuses instead of the money : at length 
Maliomed Issoof finding himself trifled with, battered, and then 
stormed the fort. It was well defended. The serjeant of the Oof- 
Ires, and 8 of that company were killed : of the Sepoys 8 with the 
commander of oree of the companies were killed, and 65 w^ere 
wounded : the Colleries sulfered still more, and all who were not 
killed, were made prisoners, amongst whom, the Polygar himself 
From Coilorepettah, the whole army proceeded to Chevelpetore, and 
encamped under this fort on the 10th of June, where most of the 
neighbouring Polygars, terrified by the example of Coilorepettah, 
made their submissions either in person or by their agents. Even the 
Politaver witli his usual duplicity sent one with proposals of recon- 
ciliation, and the Polygar of Elerampenah, whose place lies between 
Coilorepettah and Chevelpetore, redeemed his hostages. But the Po- 
lygar of CaJancandan, which lies 13 miles north-east of Chevelpetore, 
paying no regard to the usual summons, Mahomed Issoof marched 
and attacked his fort, which was abandoned after a slight resistance. 

The presidency of Madrass, after the retreat of their army from 
Velore, had had no provocations worthy the contest, to induce them 
to engage in any military operations in the Carnatic, at the risque of 
drawing the French again iuto the field ; and the government of 
Pondicherry, conducting themselves by intelligence, of which the 
English were ignorant, were equally averse to venture any h^tilities 
that might diminish their means of maintaining the advantages they 
had acquired in the Decan, which from their former security were 
at this time approaching to the utmost risque and uncertainty. In the 
month of February of tMs year, Salabad-jing took the field again, and 
marched against the city of Savanore, the capital of one of the three 
Pitan Nabobs, by whose treachery both Nazir-jing and Mi!K3ia-jing 
hvl lost their lives. The successor of this Nabob had Mthmto re- 
^ I i i fused 
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1766 fused to acknowledge the authority of Salabad-jing, and had lately eii- 
tered into a, defensive alliance with the Morattoe Morari*-rpw, who with 
the same spirit of independence had likewise refi/sed to pay allegiance 
to his sovereign the Sahah Rajah, or Prince of the Morattoe nations. 
The city of Savanore, or Sanore, lyeth about 200 miles south-west of 
Golcondah, and about 30 to the noith-west of Bisnagar : it is extensive, 
well peopled, situated in a great plain, and surrounded by a wall with 
round bastions and towers. On a rock about a mile and a half from 
the city is a very strong fortress, called Bancapour, whence the ca- 
pital is generally called by the two names togethei' of Sanore Banca- 
pour, to distinguish it from another town belonging to a Polygar in 
those countries, which is likewise called Sanore. The country of 
which Morari-row had taken possession, lies about 220 miles south of 
Golcondah ; to the north it adjoins the territory of Canoul ; to the 
south, the country of Colala ; and to the west, the country of Sanore 
Bancapour, At the time of this expedition against the Pitan and the 
Morattoe, Seid Laskar-Kban no longer held the office of Duan to Sa- 
labad-jing : for notwithstanding the oaths of his reconciliation with 
Mr. Bussy at Aurengabad in 1753, he secretly continued to thwart all 
his purposes ; on conviction of which Mr. Bussy removed him from that 
employment, and in his stead r^Dlaced Shanavaze Khan, who himself 
had been removed for the other. At what time this change was made 
we do not know ; but Shanavaze Khan was at the head of the admi- 
nistration when the army took the field, and had as much concealed 
aversion to the French interests as liis predecessor. Jaffer Ally Khan, 
the late Nabob of Rajahmundrum, had received lands in the Decan in 
Jagier, or fief, fi^om Salabad-jing, when he made his submissions at Au- 
rangabad in 1754 ; and, in consequence of this feudal obligation, now 
accompanied his lord with a body of troops : he was esteemed an active 
soldier, and having been deprived of his government because Ms coun- 
try had been ceded to the French company, bore much hatred to 
Mr. Bussy and all his nation : being therefore united with Shanavaze 
Khan, the friends and connexions of both formed a very powerful 
, party!*"«ilrCernuned if possible to rescue Salabad-jing from the influence 
whiph his European allies had obtained over all his councils. 
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had been concerted bj^ Slmiiavaze Khan, that Balagerow should marcii ' 
from Poiri, to'^piiiiish ‘Morari-row, at the same time that Sakbad-jing 
took the field against Savanore. The two armies met, uinited, jxiid 
agreed to assist each other in the reduction of their disobedient vassals, 
beginning with Savanore. But before they arrived at the city, Morari- 
row had reinforced the garrison with a considerable body of Morat- 
toes, and commanded them himself in person. The French company 
were indebted to him a large sum on account of his services in the 
war of Tritcliinopoly, for which the government of Pondicherry had 
given their bond ; and he had often threatened mischief to their affairs, 
wlieresoever the opportunity should offer, if the money were not paid. 
But now seeing the great force that was coming against himself and 
Sanore, he privately offered to relinquish his claim upon the French 
company, if Mr. Bussy would effect his reconciliation with Balagerow 
upon moderate terms. A negociation ensued ; it was entirely con- 
ducted by Mr. Bussy ; and the Buan, so far from impeding, was se- 
cretly rejoiced that he should adjust the terms. We have obtained no 
information what they were, farther than that the Nabob of Sanore 
and Morari-row made their submissions to tlieir respective superiors, 
and Morari-row gave up to Nr. Bussy the bond of the French com- 
pany. As soon as the peace was coficluded, the Duan struck the How 
he had long meditated, repres^ting to Salabad-jing 'Hhat the city 
'' of Sanore might have l>c6n easily taken, if Mr. Bussy had not pro- 
ferred the interest of the French company with Morari-row to 
" those of the SoubahsMp with its vassals : that the French had 
never supplied any money to his government from the province of 
Arcot, although it was now five years since they had been enirusted 
with the administration of that country ; whereas the ally of the 
English, Mahomed' Ally, was at this very time solliciting the same 
patents for himself, proffering an annual tribute of three millions 
and two hundred thousand rupees, and an immediate present of one 
million two hundred thousand, as soon as he should receive the pa- 
tents.^^ Whoever has considered the whole tenor of our narrative, 
will easily have discerned that the opposition of the Englisl^ arms .had 
^ I i i 2 left 
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1756 left tlie French no great gainers by their titiilar acquisition ’of the i)ro ;^ 
vinee of Arcot ; and we cannot detemine whatj}ruth th/)re might be 
in the allegation of the offers made by Mahorfbd Ally^ because the 
presidency of Madrass knew nothing of them : however, it appears 
that Mr. Bussy believed it; and the inveteracy of Jafter Ally Khan, 
who had always some coiTespondenee with the English, prompted 
this lord, although without any authority, to assure Salabad-jing. tliat 
if he would remove the French troops from liis service, their place 
should be immediately supplied by an equal body of English. TJie 
party against the French was every day strengthened by the accession 
of other lords ; and Salabad-jing, although he respected Mr. Bussy, 
had not resolution enough to oppose this powerful combination. 

Shanavaze Khan now communicated the intentions of the confe- 
deracy to Balagerow, and sollicited his aasistance, as in a common 
cause, to rid the Soubah and the Decan of these dangerous intruders, 
proposing, as the shortest and snrest means, to begin by assassinating 
Mr. Bussy. Civilities had passed between Balagerow and Mr. Bussy, 
not only during the present campaign, but on former occasions, and 
they mutually esteemed each other ; from which, and his own charac- 
ter, which was superior to most in Indostan, he rejected the proposal 
of assassination with disdain : from another motive he likewise refused 
to commit any hostilities against the Froncli troops ; being not without 
views of attaching Mr. Bussy to his own service, if the animosity be- 
tween him and the ministry of Salabad-jing should become irreconcile- 
able. Shanavaze Khan, although much disappointed by the refusal of 
Balagerow, nevertheless persisted in his purpose, and signified to Mr. 
Bussy, in the name of Salabad-jing, the I’esolution of dismissing the 
French, troops from his service, ordering them to retire out of his 
territories without delay ; but promising that, if they committed no 
hostilities, they should receive no molestation in their retreat. 

Mr. Bussy knew full well that Salabad-jiilg had concurred to this 
resolution more from imbecillity than inclination : and hoping that 
some favourable incident, in a government so fertile in events, would 
soonThoSce him to recall the French troops, received the order of 
dismission, ^without manifesting' any resentment^ and said that he was 
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as desiroiiVas his eneiriies to quit a connexioB Iraiight witli so iBUch 
jealousy aiicl^ discontent. Accordingly he immediately removed, and 
encamped alBliis fornix at some distance from the army of Salabad-jing, 
giving out that he intended to proceed to Masulipatnam. At the same 
time he divspatched letters to the government of Pondiclieny, request- 
ing them to setid to that place with the utmost expedition all the force 
which, could be spared from the services of Coromandel. At tlie same 
time Salabad-jing, now entirely governed by Shanavaze Khan, lilvc- 
wise dispatched lettei'S, which were followed by an agent, to the presi- 
dency of Madrass, I'equesting that they would immediately send a body 
of troops to assist in expelling the French out of his dominions. 

The veiy day that the French troops quitted the army of Salabad- 
jing, Balagerow sent a deputation of Ms principal officers to Mr. 
Bussy, congratulating him on his separation from so perfidious and 
ungrateful a nation as the Moors : these were his expressions ; and 
sollicited his alliance, proposing that the French troops should act as 
auxiliaries to the Morattoes, as they had to SaJabad-jing ; and prof- 
fering the same allowances to the troops, the same emoluments to 
Mr. Bussy himself, and as great advantages to the French company, 
as had been granted by that prince. Mr. Bussy declined to accept 
this offer, by the obvious excuse of his dependance on the orders of 
Pondicherry ; and began his march. Nevertheless Balagerow, with 
a spirit of clii%’-alry of which as little now remains in the eastern as 
in the western part of the world, detached a body of 6000 horse with 
orders to accompany Mr. Bussy until he should think himself out of 
the reach of pursuit or interruption from the Soubah's forces ; and 
to leave nothing wanting to the consummation of this politeness, this 
cavalry was commanded by a general of the first distinction amongst 
the Morattoes for his riches, and of the highest reputation, next to 
Balagerow himself, for his military talents. His name was Malaijee 
Holcar. ^ 

The French troops were 600 Europeans in battalion, 5000 well- 
disciplined Sepoys, a well-appointed train of field artillery , two troops 
of Hussars, one of dragoons, and one of grenadiers ; in all "Euro- 
pean riders. This force, with the Morattoe cavalry, were more than 
able to cope with the^ whole army of Salabad-jing A,fter eight days 
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march without any appearance of opposition, Mr. Bussy disinissod tlie^ 
Morattocs, making greatfal acknowledgments, apd some., presents to 
Holcar and Balagerow. But he was mistaken %i his r.ecurity ; for 
Shanavaze Khan receiying by his spies and scouts very expeditions 
information of the departure of the Morattoes, immediately detached 
25000 men, horse and foot, under the command of Jaffer Ally Khan, 
in pursuit of the French troops. Orders had also been previ ously 
sent to all the chiefs of the neighbouring countries to obstruct their 
progress ; but none of these ventured the risque, until they came to 
the districts of a Polygar, named Maladirao, situated near the bank 
of the Kristna, about 90 miles to the south-west of Hyderabad ; who 
confiding in the thickness of his woods, and the perplexities of the 
ways which traversed them, haiTassed the line of march for some 
hours, and killed some men, amongst whom an officer of reputation 
named La Martiniere. Marching on from the woods without in- 
termission, they found the Kristna fordable, and passed it without 
delay ; and just as the last picquet had got over, the river began to 
swell, and the van of Jaffer Ally Khan's army appeared on the other 
bank ; where they were detained 15 days by this interruption, which 
permitted the French troops to proceed at leisure, and without fur- 
ther molestation. What remained of the march to Masulipatnam, 
even in the shortest road, was more than 200 miles ; and through a 
very embarrassed and inhospitable country. Sickness prevailed 
amongst the Europeans, the stores of ammunition were not sufficient 
for any long continuation of service, provisions failed, money was 
still more scarce, the Sepoys began to murmur and desert for want 
of pay ; and Mr. Bussy knowing that these distresses could no where 
be so well redressed, as by means of the connexions which he znain- 
tained at Hyderabad, turned his march to this city, and atHved there 
on the 14th of June. 

The city of Hyderabad is situated 60 milesmorth from the Kristna. 
It is enclosed by a wall 20 feet high, defended by small round towers. 
The river Moussi coming from the westward, runs near the north- 
ern part ot the walls, from which it is separated by a skand, which it 
sometimes overflows in the rains. The city extends along the course 
of the river only one mile, but recedes from it three. There is a stone 
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bridge, bt\t* not of arcbes, 300 yards in length over the river. The 
garrison at this time was but slender, for most of the established trooi>s 
of the goveni^ient h?^ marched with Salabad-jing. 

The French troops encamped about a mile to the westward of tbe 
city, and their appeai^ance teiiified the inhabitants ; but on receiving 
assurances from Mr. Bussy that no violence was intended, if his army 
were not treated as enemies, qtdet was restored, and the common in- 
tercourses of peace were carried on between the camp and the city : 
the bankers moreover lent Mr. Bussy money on his own credit, with 
which he discharged the pay due to the Sepoys ; and they instead of 
being satisfied with this equity, demanded an advance for the time 
coming, which not being given, whole companies of them together 
deserted. Some bullocks which had been sent to bring grain from a 
village about 15 miles from the city, were attacked and taken by the 
troops of the district, joined by a few straggling Morattoes, who had 
crossed the Kristna just before it rose : on which Mr. Bussy sent an 
agent named Romi Khan, whom he usually employed in such mes- 
sages, to the governor of the city, requesting he would either restore 
the bullocks that had been taken, or make restitution of an equal num- 
ber. The governor, by name Ibrahim-ally, was nephew to Jalfer-ally 
Khan, and married to one of his daugthers ; and partaking of his un- 
cle's animosity to Mr. Bussy, treated the message with indignation, and 
the messenger with contempt, who retorted with insolence ; this pro- 
duced abuse, which Eomi Khan revenged on the spot, by stabbing 
Ibrahim-ally to the heart with his poignard, and was himself immedi- 
ately cut down by the attendants. But even this event did not excite 
any aversion to the French in the inhabitants of the city ; for the peo- 
ple of Indostan are generally so much oppressed, that if the^ do not 
rejoice, at liast they rarely regret the loss of any of their rulers ; un- 
less amongst some of the Indian states, in which religion and antiquity 
hath annexed veneration to the descendants of their ancient princes. 

Although no diligence had been omitted, the French army were 
not ready to proceed from Hyderabad before the Morattoe cavalry of 
Salabad-jing’s army came up : they were 12,000 under sevSlal chiefs 
independant of Balagerow, who lield fiefs under the Mo^iil govern- 
ment in the Becaii, oh condition of military service. This cavalry ap- 
peared 
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1750 peared on the 2Gtb of June, and encamped about six inife-i from tlie 
^ Frencli army. Tiie next day their generals sun|?.noned Mr. Bussy, in 
the name of Salahad-jing, to surrender all his a’^itillei^, ^excepting the 
six field pieces whicli had brought from Pondicherry, and to relin- 
quish the attributes of his Moorish dignities, promising on these con- 
ditions to let him proceed quietly to Masulipatnani. Mn Bussy replied, 
that he acknowledged the mandates of no man to disarm himself, and, 
that he held his dignities from the Emperor, not from S£ilabad-jing. 
Messages of negociation nevertheless continued. 

On the SOth of June the lieutenant of Hussars went forth with 
half the troop to reconnoitre, and, being short sighted, led them with- 
out suspecting the danger into covered and unequal ground, where 
they were suddenly surrounded by a much superior number of Morat- 
toes, issuing from the other side of a hill, who immediately attacked 
them on all sides. The Hussars, as is the custom of these troops in 
such emergencies, endeavoured to disperse, and each man to save him- 
self as he best could : the rest of the troop ijx the camp seeing the 
danger of their comrades, mounted and galloped to their assistance, not 
in a compact body, to which the others might rally, but all singling 
out different antagonists ; in winch irregular manner of combat, the 
Morattoes themselves are equal to any horsemen in the world. The 
troop of French dragoons seeing the Hussars in flight, mounted and 
sallied to cover their retreat, but in regular order ; and the Morattoes 
awed by their discipline quitted the fight, having killed the lieutenant 
and two Hussars, and desperately wounded twenty-seven others ; they 
likewise took six homes ; and sent away seven caps or hats which, they 
had picked up on the field, as a trophy of their victory, to Salabad-jing. 
Their chiefs, elated by this success, proposed such extrav^igant terms, 
that Mr. Bussy, knowing they would become more arrogant the more 
soilicitudc he sliewed for peace, broke off the negociation abruptly, 
and consulted his officers on the future operations of the war. 

He repi'esented to them, that “ defective as their force was in ca- 
'' vahy, would scarcely ho possible for the infantry and artillery alone 
to protect the long train of carnages required for the sick, baggage, 
stores* provisions, and ammunition, through f'. march of 200 miles 
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to Masitlfpatiiam, from the incessant attacks of the Morattoes, as 

well as Salabad-ji^ig’s cavalry, which were approaching : and if 

they shoul4 gain their way to this place, other evils would be the 
'"consequence of their ^iccess ; since the enemy accompanying their 
" progress would cany the ravages of war into the ceded provinces ; 
" and by ruining the revenues, would cut off the only resource which 
" remained for the maintenance of the army.” Ho therefore pro- 
posed that " they should stand %heir ground where they were ; that 
“ altho' the city itself was too extensive and too weak to be defended 
" by their fox'ce, there was a post at hand capable of containing the 
" army and all its equipments ; in which they should defend them- 
" selves to extremity, in expectation of the reinforcements he had 
"requested from Pondicherry, and not without hopes that the good 
" disposition of Salahad-jing himself might prevail over the evil in- 
" tentions of his ministers and produce a reconciliation, which in all 
" probability would be precluded for ever, if the army retreated to 
" such a distance as Masulipatnam : at all events they could at last 
" retreat.” 

All the officers concurred in opinion with their general. The post 
they resolved to take, was a palace of retirement from business, built 
by the kings of Golcondab, when mighty. It is called the garden of 
Charmaul, and is an enclosure of 600 by 600 yards : it is situated 
on the. strand of the river Moussi, and in the north-west angle of the 
city : in the middle is a great tank of water, square, and lined to the 
bottom with steps of stone : at some distance, are four great build- 
ings, one facing each side of the tank, separated fi'om each other, and 
all together capable of lodging a multitude. Early in the morning 
of the 6th of July, the day after the council, the French army began 
to move from their camp ; at the same time the advanced^ guards, 
established towards the enemy’s camp, remained in their posts ; for 
the Morattoes were in ifehe field ; who nevertheless did not venture to 
attack any part of the line, excepting the last troops as they were 
quitting the advanced posts, by whom they were repulsed ; but still 
hovered around. Mr. Bussy therefore waited in the plai% until the 
evening, when the whole army entered the garden without inter- 
ruption, ^ • 
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175G About tliifs time the agent sent by Salabad-jing from SaiM-e arrived^ 
— ' at Madrass : the letters announcing the pm’port/)f his eipbassy were 
received some days before ; but the full extent of Salated-jing’s pro- 
posals remained to be explained by the agent in person. Nothing 
could be more acceptable to the presidency than the invitation he 
brought ; for since the disappointment of the expedition, which the 
company had projected to be carried on from Bombay, they despaired 
of having another opportunity of striking at the French influence in 
the northern parts ofthe JDecan ; .on which, nevertheless, the very 
existence of the English on the coast of Coromandel seemed to de- 
pend. They therefore with great alacrity assured Salabad-jing of 
their intentions to comply with his request, and were on the point 
of ordering a detachment of SOO Europeans and 1500 Sepoys to take 
the field ; when in the middle of July they received letters fi’om Ben- 
gal, informing them of the greatest danger that had ever threatened 
the company’s estate in the East Indies ; to retrieve which from 
utter perdition required nothing less than the exertion of the utmost 
force that could Jie spared from the coast of Coromandel. 
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’ALTERATION. 


JN Page 252, instead of tlie Paragraph heginning -with the words 
“In the month of August Salabad-jing exhibited”— and ending 
“ an embassador from the great Mc^l” — Read as follows. 




In tlie inontli of August SalaTbad-jing exhibited another ceremony 
to amuse the people receiving a delegate from Delhi, who brought, 
as was pretended, the serpaw, or vest, with the sword, and other 
symbols of sovereignty, which the Great Mogul sends to his viceroys, 
on their appointments. He remained at Aurangabad dm'ing the 
rest of this year settling Ms government, without the interruption of 
any military operations. But in the spring of the next year 1752, 
Balagerow, encouraged as before by Ghazi-o-dean Khan from Delhi, 
invaded his dominions with 40,000 horse, which separating in various 
detachments, committed all kind of ravage and devastation. The 
river Gunga flowing about 35 miles to the westward of Aurengabad, 
was at this time the boundary between the territories of the Soubah- 
ship and of Balagerow, whose capital, Poni, is by the usual road 
about 130 miles distant from the other city, and had no kind of de- 
fences. Salabad-jing having taken the field with all his forces, sub- 
mitted the direction of the campaign to Mr. Bassy, who instead of 
opposing the incursions of the Morattoes into the territories of the 
Soubahship, retaliated the same mischiefs in their country, «and ad- 
vanced within 30 miles of Poni. TMs soon recalled the Morattoes, 
who burnt all their own villages in front and on either hand of his 
progress ; and even destibyed their granaries in Poni itself. At the 
same time their detachments interrupted, harrassed, and cut off the 
Soubah's convoys of provisions, all of which came from behind, and 
from far. They likewise several times insulted the Soubalf^ encamp- 
^ments, but in these skirmishes were always repulsed with Joss by the 
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Frencli musketry aud artillery, Nevertlieless tlie Soiibali'^arniy was 
almost famished : and the countries of both haying suffered equally 
by this wasteful war, Balagerow consented to a nessatioi-j? of hostilities 
for a present of 100,000 rupees. This treaty was concluded in the 
beginning of July ; when Salabad-jing, without returning to Aiiren- 
gabad, proceeded with his whole army towards Golcondah ; and in 
the rout exacted the submissions and received the tributes due from 
several refractory Zemindars ; but the Eajah of Noirmel, the most 
powerful in these parts of the Decan and several others of inferior 
note, united, and opposed the army of Salabad-jing, with all their 
forces, which were very numerous, but irregular : a general battle en- 
sued, in which the Rajahs were routed, and Neirmel himself slain ; 
after which Salabad-jing met no farther opposition during the rest of 
his progress to Golcondah. In the beginning of this campaign, Mr. 
Bussy hearing of the decline of Ghunda-saheb's fortunes at Tritchi- 


nopoly, employed the influence which the expectation of his imme- 


diate services gave him over the councils of Salabad-jing, to obtain a 
commission, appointing Mr. Dupleix Nabob of the Carnatic, notwith- 
standing that Chunda-saheb was at that time ahve ; this, with several 
other pompous patents, was sent to Pondicherry, and Salabad-jing 
promised they should soon be followed by an ambassador from tlie 
Great Mog\iL 
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T1 1 . T Tsit-m.l K Kiiu'. «i, 111011 tiuucd 

pi-ov/lWincc.;' Beii:’Bepoy. 


with his brother 


rors or inaosia-iB — V. T T . 

a^-iassiuated, aud AbdaUa dies woimded in 
battle, 11>, 20, 21, , 

ABDALLI, tbo name of a tribe of ^gbims, 
annexed lUtewise to tlie name ot Ahnied the 
km«' of Caiidahar, who was ol that tribe, li- 
AbduMi Mally, 422. See Ahdull Kahiin, ^ 
Abdijll IIahim, a brother to Mahomedallj. 
-1751, marehes with Lieut. Inixis to 


Tiiiiirelly, 169, 170, aud against Matoa, 

-1756, is defeated with Abdull 

Mally, and o, scapes with him trom Cho- 

Abdul?^Waiu*"b Khan, brother to Maho- 

medally. 1751, Fehman/t iriarclies with 

oan. Cope against Madura, 170, lil. April, 
ioins cap. Gingen, with the Nabob s troops 
irom Tritchinopoly, ip. ^behaves with re- 
solution at the hght ol ^ olcondah, 174. 

1752, June, sent by the Nabob to Arcot to 
govern the countries north of the Paiiar, 248. 

Z 1758, April, his indolent character and 

nrofuse administration, 287. his 
Id by those of Velore, 
mises to fmmish money to 

proceeding to Tntclnnopoly, 34b. tails to 

supply it, 362. makes a treaty mth Morti- 

Lny in May, 372. 1755, has dissipated 

the revenues collected in the Arcot pro- 

Ahjfs^^i^rilmes, help to m.m‘der Subderally at 
Velore, in October 1742, p, 48. , 

ACBAII, Emperor of .f 

years, from 1556 to 1605, 17 ^ 18. w, 2o. 

30. 

Ackavemm, Atchweram, a Pagoda 5 m, B. w. 

of Devi Cotah. 1749, September taken, 

attacked bv the Tanjorines, 117. defended by 
cap. Cope; 117, 118. w, 385. 

Achin, Atchin, 60. 72. 84, 107.^ 

commander of the Harwich ship o 
war, killed October 1748, p, 104. ^ 

AuLERvuex, Col, of thc^ iOth regmcnt 


1754, Septeoiher, arrives with his 
on the (h of Coromandel, 37L “* 

sedes Major Lawrence in the general com- 
mand, 37 i, 372. 

AFh^GHANS, their origin, 7. 

converted to Mahomedanisin, 24. 

late years figured in the revolutions of Delh^ 

94 onnosed by the Morattoes, 40.-~ln 

I7i8?thiriwade the northern 

of the empire from Candahax, imder tte 

command rf their new king Aimed the Ah- 

ABmC^lCoWslavespurchasedontheeast^ 

cfast, 81. «, 93 wttto 

miles E. of the Cape ol G ood Hope, witnm 

sisht of the continent, 406. 

AHMID, the ABDALLI, Ireaenrer to Nato 
Schah on whose death m June 1747, he 

comes \iway from Persia to Candahar, and 
comes w <Ay ^ , ra-ovinces of 



Sehah"in'l739. In 1748 ho inTades the ad- 
jothig piovkcea of Indostan with aa army of 

AralD'^6HAH HAMBD 

son of Mahomed Schah 1/48, 

against Ahmed the Abdi^, returns to Del^ 
oa his father’s death, and 

peror in AprU, 122. ^1752, appomfe the 

young Scheabeddin capteon general, 336. m, 

Nasseredin. 

^^^?o“mXthrone of BelH untB 1317, 

ALKOBA:^, KOE^. thought into 

9 fn* 26. 38, 52. 160. 

169.^ 1751, gets possession of Madura, 

and* maintains it fog . aid 

Marchf defends it ^agumst^ C(*p . ^hd-ul- 



I N D E X. 


Abdulhvaliab Khan, 170, 171 .—1752, joiip 
Cliundaslxeb before Tritchinopoly, 208. is 
killed, 216. ?«, 384. he left Manah, Mou- 
demiah, and Kabi Cann Catteck, in the 
government of the 3\Iadiira, and Tinivelly 
countries, 309. 

Ally Boast Khan, the posthumous and only 
siu*\i\ing son ofSubdcrally Khan, in 1752, 

Pf ' 266 . ' ' 

Amboo)% a fort 50 m, w. of Arcot, 30 s. of Da- 
raalchexry, 127. Battle fought there /w/// 23rd 
1749, m which Anwarodean Khan is killed, 
127, 128, 129. w, 130. 132. 13G. 346. 

Ameuabad, city, 53. 

AMERICAN, 6. 

Amoo7'. See Amhooi\ 

Amour. See Amboor. 

Ana w AH, father of Anwarodean Khan, his life, 
52. 

Angbia, Conagee, his rise, and estahiishment, 

407, 408. 

Angbia. This name w'as retained by the suc- 
cessors of Conagee, 408. their fleet described, 

408, 409, 410. the attacks they rex>ulse, and 
their successes &om 1722 to i754. attacked 
in 1755 by the Bombay fleet in conjunction 
with the Morattoes, successes of Commodore 

James, 410, 411, 412, 413, 414. 1756, 

February^ attacked by Admiral Watson and 
the Morattoes ; Gheria taken, and the whole 
power of Angria annihilated, 415, 41C>, 417, 
418. 

ANWARODEAN KHAN, son of Anawar, 52. 
at DelM, 52. at Amedabad, 53. at Surat* 53. 
Nabob of Elore and Rajamundrum, from 1725, 

to 1741, 53. In 1743 at Golcondah, 53 & 

55. 1744, arrives at Arcot. In Jum is 

present at the assassination of Seid Mahomed 


and accounts nicniioucd, 141^, (Jo belong 
built by his order, 262. w, 362.^^ ^ 

Apollo, hospital shm of Mr. Boseuwen's squa- 
dron, lost with al! nor cre',v In a storm, April 
13th, 1749. 109^^ o 

ARABIA, ARABIikNS, adventurers from 
Arabia encouraged to sock their fortunes in 
India, and seduced to remain their, 24, m, 45. 
???, 93. a colony of Arabians erroneously sup- 
posed to have founded Masulipatnam, and to 
have given a race of kings to Delhi, 147. w/, 
407. 

ARACAN, coniines to the s. e, on Bengal and 
ludostan, 2. 

ARAMSCHAH, son of Coth])eddm lock, suc- 
ceeds his father in 1210 in the throne of Delhi, 
and is deposed by his father’s slave Iletmische 
Schamseddin, II. 

Arandnnej/ii, a fort in the country of the lesser 
Moravar, taken by Monaegee wdth the assist- 
ance of Tondiman in 1749, and the cause of 
a quarrel betrveen Tondiman and Tanjore in 
1755. p, 402. 

ylRCOT, PROVINCE OE, means always the 
same as the OAllNATIC unless when the an- 
cient Carnatic is meant, and whatsoever oc- 
curs under the name of Carnatic, meaning the 
X>resent, is put under this head of the Province 

of Arcot. Extent of the xiresent Carnatic, 

37. 1740.* invaded by the Marattoes, 

41, who retire, and return, 43, 44. Ve- 
lore, has the strongest citadel 45. — —1743, 
Nizanialmuluck conies’ to settle the pro- 
vince, 51. 1744, Introduction of An- 

warodeau Khan into the province, 52, who 
in 1745 prohibits the Eng. squadron from 
hostilities by land against the French, in the 
territories of Arcot, 61. 1749, Chim- 


Khan, 53, 57, 58. suspected of partaking in 
it, 59. is tappointecl Nabob of the Carnatic 
60, avaritious, 64. insists that the English 
squadron shall not a ttack tlieFrencli settlements 
in the Carnatic, 61. 1746, September^ for- 

bids Dupleix to attack Madrass, 68. w^ho pro- 
mises to give him the towm when taken, 68. 
which not fulfilling, Anwarodean Khan sends 
Ms army wdth his son Ma.phuze Khan in 

October to attaqk it, 73. 1748, September^ 

promises 2000 horse to assist the English army 
in the siege of PondicheiTy, but sends only 

300, p, 99. 1749. hated by the relations 

of the former family of Nabolis, w’ho prefer 
Chunda.saheb, 118, 119. m, 125, had watched 
Ohundasahcb during his confinement at Sat- 
tgpah, 126, prepares, and marches to oppose 
Mm and Murzafajing, and encamps at Amboor, 
126, 127. My 23d^ is killed at the battle of 
Amboor, 127, 128.— — Maphuxe Khan his el- 
dest son, 128. m, 1 29. Mahoinedally his second 
son, 132. ???., 133, trpmtes paid t-o Auwaro- 
dcan by Tanjore, 134. m, 144. Ms treastu'es 
a 


dasaheb schemes to attack the prov. with Mru- 
/afajing, 125. which is struck with consterna- 
tion by their invasion, 118. they approach 
the western confines, 126. Amboor, a pass 
leading into the Carnatic, 126. the K. of Tan- 
jore and Mahomedally exhort Nazirjing to 
come into the Carnatic, 135. the conquest 
of u-hich renders Miirzafajing formidable 
to him, 136. he enters the Carnatic, 137, 

138. Gingec the strongest fortress, 151. 
the Soubah of the southeni f*pronnccs, ho%v 
much respected in this, 1C2. the Cole- % 


177. 1751, ^ My, Mahomedally with 

the army retreat out of the Carnatic, in 
which lie no longer possesses a single dis- 
trict, 181. Mysore is bounded on the east 
by tlie southern part of the Carnatic, 202. 
Morattoes assist Olive in the Arcot province, 
201, 1752, acquisitions by Clive’s cam- 

paigns in the Carnatic, 2 Eh-- — My, the- 
Mysorean agrees to assist Maliomedally in re- 
clucing the prov, Arcotj 246. chiefs in the 

Carnatic 


approve Ilajasalieb, 27'i, 275. 
1753, fetty coinmaiiders commit de- 
predations, 287. tlie I)uan of the Decan a-* 
gi'oes not to interfere iiv^atfairs of this pro- 
viTice, ?ilM. gi^in iinpo5|ed into the Car- 
iiutic from Chicacole, 335, Dupleix made 
the war in the Gjirnatic subservient to his views 
in the northern ])rovinecs, 336, and meant to 
leave a very small portion of this Prov. to the 
English, 339.--— 1751, Decemhcr, tranquility 
restored to the Carnatic, 373. territories and 
revenues aequhed by the English and French 

during the war, 376.- 1755, no hostilities 

between the Eng. and Fi% in the Carnatic 
dming this year, 403. the districts of Bangar 
Yateham, Dameiid Veifkitapah and Bomranze, 
a barrier to the Carnatic on the north, 417. 
Mavch^ the Eng. cannot spare Europeans out 
of the Carnatic^ 421, and engage in no mili- 
tary operations in it after February^ 425. the 
Fr. had never supplied any monej’’ to the Soii- 
bah of the Decan from "the province, 427, 
and had gained little by their tituhu* acquisi- 
tion of it, 428. 

ARCOT^ Province of, m, p, 153. 183. 205. 

208. 245. 265. 326. See CARR^AT/C. 

A ROOT, NABOBSHIP of, NABOBS or in 
general, extent of their jurisdiction, 37. levied 
the Mogul’s tribute fromjhe kingdoms of My- 
sore and Tritchiiiopoly, ”38. neglected to pay 
the Morattoos their Ihie, 41. Pc/urc, the great- 
est hef under Areot, 46, and its dependance 
of the greatest importance, 420. St. Thome 
■ in 1719 had for many years belonged to the 
Nabobs ofArcot, 131. the Nabobship one of 
the six divisions of the Decan, 168. Palam- 
cotah, although in the Carnatic, does not de- 
pend on the Nabob of Arcot : wdiy, 326, a 
fine paid to the Nabobs by the Eng, for Ma- 
drass, 338. Madura and Tiniveliy necessarj'- to 
the power of Areot, 395. 

ARCOT, NABOBSHIP op, mentioned p, 37, 38. 

42. 119. 133. 144. 339. 367. 
yIRCOT, NABOBS of, mentioned p, 129. 337. 
ARCOT, NABOB of, or NABOB OF THE 
CARNATIC, These terms, as equivalent, are 
employed indiscriminately ; and are sometimes 
used relatively to individuals, who pretended, 
but had no Bight to the title ; at other times to 

individuals who had, To 

Anwaiiodeas? Khan, p, 52, 60. 
Chundasaheb, i?, 129, 136. J44. 168. 

CoJA Abdulla, p, 51. 

Boast Ally,p, 38. 

Dupleix, p, 252, 436. 

Mahomed ALLY, p, 132. 

Mohtizally, p, 47 . 49. 275. 278. 
Rajasaheb, p, 252, 253. 275. 

» Sadatullah, p, 87. 

fSEiD Mahomed, p, 50. 51. 118. 

• 


SUBDEBALLY, p, 43, 

See tliese heads, 

ARCOT, City, m, 39. 42. -1742, Nomm^ 

her, Mortizally makes his entry into Arcot, 
49, and quits it, 50.— — 1744, April, An- 
warodean Khan arrives there, 52. distant 12 
m, from Yelorc, o8. m, 68. m, 70. — -1747, 

little known to Europeans, 127. 1749, 

revolution there on the battle of Amboor, 130, 

1750, April, Nazirjing retxuns with his 

army from Vaklore to Arcot, 146. 1750, 

July, Mahomedaliy marches from hence with 
an army, 148. m, 149. returns beaten, Nazir- 

jing I'emains indolent there, 151. -m, 152. 

1751, February, Chundasaheb marches from 
Pondicherry to Arcot, 168, and from hence 
in April against Tritchinopoly, 171, m, 172. 
had augmented his army there, 173. Clive 
marches to Arcot, 183. Various events whilst 
Clive maintained the fort, p, 184 to p, 196. 
A7'ni, 20 m. s. of Ai'cot, 197. 199, 206. 

1752, February, Clive marches from 

C<ivre 2 MuJi, to Arcot, 212. Abdulwahab Khan 
sent thither from Volcondah, 248. m, 266. 

1753, March, Morattoes plundering 

near Arcot, 277. March, Mortizally promises 
Dupleix to attack the districts of Arcot, 278, 
April, Ms troops take the field with success, 
and threaten the city, 288. im’oads made by 
sundry cliiefs into the neighbouring districts, 

319. ui, 329. 1754, Mapliuze Klran 

marches from Arcot to join Mahomedaliy, 
305. Morarhow’s coimtiy 100 miles n. e. of 

Arcot, 363. 1755, April, Mahomedaliy, 

requested by the presidency of Madrass to 
come and settle at Arcot, 397. Auytisifh. 0 19th 
arrives there, 398. the districts of Bome- 
rauze to the n. e. within SO m, of Arcot, 
417. vicinity of Yelore very inconvenient, 

417. rn, 419. -1756, Febfnm^y, Kilpatrick 

returns with the army from Yelore to Arcot, 
420, 

ARCOT, Four of, 1744, June, a wedding 

celebrated there, at wMclx Seid Mahomed is 

assassinated, 55, 56. 1751, abandoned by 

the garrison to Clive, 183, who maintains and 
defends it against the French and Bajasaheb, 
183 to 196. November ISt Clive takes the 
field, and leaves Kilpatrick to command the 
fort, 196. December, he sends part of Ms troops 
thither, 200. bravery of the English Sepoys 
who had served with the Fr, at the siege, 234, 
— — 1752, Fehrxeary, Clive receives troops from 
the fort, 209. the fort repulses HajasaheVs at- 
tempt to surprize it, 210. December, the Fr. 
prisoners conspiring to betray it, are re- 
moved, 275. 1753,^ September, 500 Se- 

poys sent from hence to the relief of Trino- 
malce, 316, Mahomed Comaul served at the 
siege with Eajasahsb, 317. The siege, m, 
345. 

Arianc{)p4ny^ 


Ariancopcmg, a fort built by i he Freueli, about 
2ni, s. w. of Pondicherry, and 1| from the 
sea, SO. In Beeemher 1740, the station of the 
Pr." troops in their attempts against Fort St. 

David and Cnddaloro, 81 Sc 83. 1748, 

August, attacked by the Eng. army imskilfuUy, 
and abandoned by the garrison, 99, 100, 101. 
blown up by the Eng. in October^ 104. Time, 
men, and officers lost in the unnecessary re- 
duction of this place, 105. 

Aeielore, Poly gar of, his woods begin 
about 50 m, ir. n. of Tritchmox>oly, and ex- 
tend northward to the Vatam^ 396. 1755, 

Jidg, summoned by the Fr. army, acknow- 
ledges Mahomedally, and is protected by the 
Eng. 396, 397. m, 403. 

A.nne7m}i merchants, in 1746 had many good 
houses in one of the divisions of Madrnss, 65. 
wliieii the Fr. destroyed whilst in possession of 
the town, 130. 

ATIMY, ARMIES, for the vastness of the ar- 
mies of Indostan, l<ee those of Azern Schah 
and Mahomed Maiizm, 18, 19.— Of Maho- 
med Schah, 22. Of Nizamalmuluck, 50, 

Of Kazirjing, 138 & 153, Of 

Ghaziodin Khan, 273. See Camp. See 

Enoi/ish. See French. 

Aunt, a strong fort with a to-wn 20 m. s. of 

Arcot. 1751, November, Clive defeats 

Bajasaheb near Arni, 198. Whose baggage 

the governor surrenders, 199. 1756, 

Febrmry, the Fr. army advances ii'om Pondi- 
eheriry to Ami, 427. 

ASIA, 1. Turmechnchi Khan one of the 
great Emperors of Asia, 11. 

ASSAJsf, borders on the east to Indostan, 2. 

Astiixjc. 1753, Mag 10, commands the 

Fr. army when attacked by Major Lawrence 
in tlie Island of Sermgliam, 284. June 
the 23d is defeated by him at the battle of the 
golden rock, 290, 291, 292. is succeeded in 
the command by Mi\ Brenier, 297, com- 
mands again in Septemhe}' 307, 308, 309. is 
again, and intirely, defeated by Major Law'- 
rence at the battle of the Sugar-loaf Rock, 
September 21st, and taken prisoner, 309, 310, 
3H, 312, 313. was of undoubted bravery, 313. 

Atchaveram. See ^ehaveram, 

Mchempeitah, a town in the woods belonging to 

the coPerxes 12 miles w. of Tanjore. 

1754, Julg 22d, the Eng. army encamp there, 
305. axe again there A^igust the 16th, 368. 

Atciiin. See Achin. 

Attock, river and city, Nadir Schah in 1739 
reserves to himself all the coimtries of Indostan 
west of the Indus and Attock, 23. 

Auebnoabab. 153. m, 162. 1751, April, 

S^ba<^mg proceeCs tiuther from Grolcondah, 
250. p^ctiees of Shanavaze Khan there before 
his arrival, 261, arrives there June the 10th, 262, 
Importance and popuTousness of the city, 262. 


1752, Sahibadjing mfn'clio?j -tA'om theiu-e 

towards Poiii, 435. In Oetobe'f, Gha/iodin 
khan arrives with hi?i army, and is poison. ^'fT 
there, 273, 274. Balltgerow exchanges districts 
near Aiirengabad others ji^n'Brampure,3>2S. 

Nagpore, 350 m. n. w. 7n, ;'}29. 1753, 

June, Salabadjing proecedH again to Auren- 
gabad, 331. Bussy goes after him, 332, Dol- 
tabad 8 miles from Amongjibad, 333. Bussy 
arrives hero Novem. the 23d, and is reconciled 
to Salabadjing, 333, 334, 335. remains there 
the rest of the year, m, 375. It lies 150 miles 
w. of Bombay, 405. ni, 426. 43t). 
ABBENG-ZEBE, Great Mogul, son of Sehali 
Gelum, whom he deposes in 166t> ; his rebel- 
lion well wTitteii by Bernier ; his abilities, con- 
quests, revenues, 18; dies in 1707, 18. 

AYeaknCvSs of his suct'cssors, 20. in, 22. Bernier’s 
history of him exuoted, 25. I'hc ilogul eintpiro 
declines after his death, SO. A vast caiiuon 
said to be sent by him to Arcot, 191. 

Autueil. See D’autuiul. 

A YDERABAT). See UmEEABAD, 

AZEM SCHAH, son of Aurengazebe, disputes 
the empire with, his brother Mahomed Mauzm, 
18 His army 300,000 fighting men, half ca- 
valry, he is defeated and killed in the battle, 
19. 

B, 

B abe, Sultan, first, and founder of the 
present Dynasty of CTreat Moguls, his de- 
scent, expeditions into Indostan, commenta- 
ries, dies ill 1530, p, 17. 

BAIIADIl SCHAH, Great Mogul, son of Au- 
rengzebe, took that name on his aeceission, 
being before called Mauomeb Maitzm. Wins 
the tiii'ono from his brother Azem Schah. He 
reigned about 6 years, 19. ITncertainty of the 
exact terms of his reign, 19 and 20, 

Bahoor,^ a village bctw'cen Fort St. David and 

Pondiclierry. 1752, Angu&t, motions of the 

armies near this place, 255, 256. Battle in 
which the Fr. ai*e intirely routed by Major 
Lawence, 256, 257, consequences, 261, & 
267. 

BAIAZET vanquished by Tamerlane, 15. 
BALAGAT, Mountains of, then river Oheria 
descends from them, 415. 

Balasore Road, 1745. French ships taken 

there, 61. 

BALAGEROW,^BALAZEROW, General of 
the Sahah Rajah, or king of the Morattoe na- 
tion.™ — 1751, March employed by Ghazio- 
din Khan, opposes Salabadjing in liis march 
from the Kiistna to Golcondali, but makes 

peace with him for money, 250. 7 n, 252. 

1752, In the sxning ixmews the wry in the 
country between Pdni and Aurengabad, and 
again makes peaces for money, 435, 436* In 

Ociobt'r 


I n; D 

OvtoUr itxv:;i4c.s tlie terrltoiicts of Golcoiidalx ia 
coiijuuctioL^with llagogeo Boasola, aad tliey 

Kixake peace -wilk Salakadjiag atBeder, 273* 
with whom Biilgif’ ero w exlhniiges districts near 
AiirerigalKid otliers |ieiu’ ik*ainpore, 328. 
is leared by llagogeeBoasoIa, 329. w-, 347. — — 
17o4, invades and levies a contribution in My- 
sore, 388. 175a, invades Mysore again, 

but is in-evented from attacking Beringapatam 
by the arrival of Salabadjing and Mr. Bussy, 

461, 405., 1756, joins Balabadjing and 

Bussy in the attack of Savanore and Morari- 
row, 427. rejects the proposal of assassinating 
Bussy, 428] to whom he makes offers, 429. 
and detaches Molargce Holcar to protect his 
retreat, 429, 430. Chiefs independant of him 
serving in the army of Salabadjing, 431. 

BALAZBEOW, See BALAGEROW. 

Baiai'AH, brother-in-law to Morarirow, gal- 
lant, killed at the battle of the Golden Bock, 
June 26th, 1753, p, 292. 

Bancapoee, fort, near Savanore, which from 
hence is called Savanore Bancapore, 426. 

BancootBi on the Malabai* Coast, the northern 
boundary of Angria's territory, 408. 410. 

1756, April 8th, surrenders to Commo- 
dore James — ^Is now possessed by the English 
who callit Victoria^ and it supplies beeves 
to Bombay, 41 3. 

Bang, an intoxicating plant, tisedby the assailants 
at the storm of Arcot, 194. 

Bakoae Yatcham Naiox^e, a considerable 

Polygar, 60 miles x, w. of Madrass. 

1756, Compounds his tributes wdth Mahomed- 
ally, 417. 

Baenet, Commodore, sent with a squadron into 
the E. Indies in 1744, they take Er. ships in 
the streights of Sunda and Malacca, and go to 

Batavia. 1745, July^ arrive on the C. of 

Coromandel, p, 60. prohibited by Anwaxodean 
from attacking the Er. settlements, separates 

the squadron "into various cruizes. 1746. 

they reunite on the coast in January, 2 ships 
arrive, and 2 return to Europe, 61. Mr. Bar- 
net dies lamented in April, p, 62. 

Basineow, nephew of Morarirow, who sends 
him to the assistance of Clive besiegedin Arcot 
November 1751, jt?, 196. The Er, beat up his 
camp, 196. «narches with Clive and fights at 
the battle of Ami, 197, 198. quits Clive, 199. 
arrives with his Morattoes at Tritchinopoly in 

December, 205, 206 1753, April, killed, 

charging the Eng. line nea/Trivadi, 279. 

BATTALIOK. See under English and 
Eeench, the various terms relative to their 
European Soldiery. 

Batnir, taken by Tamerlane, 13. 

Batavia, Commodore Barnet's squadron there 
1745, p, 60. m, 98, 

Batjsset, one of the Er. deputies at the con- 
ference at Sadrass, 337.® 


E X V 

Bedbe, a Strong fortress, 00 in, n. vv, of Ool** 
condah, Salabadjiug makes peace there with 

the Morattoes in 1752, p, 273, 274.- 

situated 50 m, e. of Calberga, 328. 

Bbueoue, Bajah of. The coiintr}’’ lies near 
the eastern eoniiucs of Canara ; he is in- 
thely defeated by Chitrerdourg in 1 7 i0,p, 121. 

BEHABAM SCH*AII, deposes his sister Radia- 
theddin, and after reigning 2 years at Delhi 
is killed in a revolt, 12. 

Beitul Fakih, in Arabia. The Coffee-tree trans- 
planted from thence to the Isie of Bourbon, 93. 

BENGAL, Kingdom, Province, Government, 
Country ; the name is likewise used to denote 
the B’r. or Eng, or other European Settlements 
in the province. Homaion before his fiiglit 
had taken the kingdom, 17. The Eng. Settle- 
ment in Beng. depend on Calcutta, 33, m, 34. 

1745, Ships belonging to the Er. in the 

prov. taken, 61. 1746. one of Dclabour- 

donnais’ Ships beai-s away to Beng. 63. The 
Eng. Squadron sail to Beng. in August, 66. m, 
86. Adm. Griffin arrives there, 87. The 
Medway refitted there, 88. The Nabobs extort 
money from ail the European settlements in 

the Prov. 120. 1752. Feibniary, 100 

Europeans sent by the Eng. firom Bengal to 
Madrass, 209. RagogeeBonsoia and Balagerow 
invaded Bengal in 1744, p, 273. one hundred 
Swiss soldiers sent fi,*om Bengal to the Eng. 

army in Coromandel, 279. 1756, July, 

Advices received at Madrass of the violences 
committed by the Nabob on the Eng. settle- 
ments in Bengal, 434. 

BENGAL BAY of, The hurricanes on the C. 
of Coromandel ‘generally blow quite across the 
Bay, 70. 

Bbbak, Pbovince, very extesisive' — — In 
1730, Bagogee Bonsola established theMorat- 
toe dominion in Berar, 273. Nagpore is the 
capital, 328. 

Beehatoolah, 1758, August, defends Tri- 
nomalee gallantly, 305. and obliges the ene- 
my to raise the siege in September, 317. 

BEENiEEjhis history of the rebellion of Aureng- 
zebe, 18. quoted, 25. 

Bimlapatnam, Dutch factory in Chieaeole, burnt 
and plundered by the Mj|rattoesin 1754, p, 
374. 

Bisnaoae, city, in Yiziapore, situated 30 
m. s. E. of Sanore Bancap*ore, 426. 

Black Town, In 1746, one of the divisions of 
Madrass, 65. The w^alls weak and low, 74. 
In 1749 great part of it demolished by the 
Erench, 130. 

Boheeally, nephew of Sadatulla, who gives 
him the government o^elore. He is father 
of Mortizally, 1710 to r732, p, 37 and 38. 

BOMBAY, Island, and Presidency of the Eng. 
settlements on the wqgtem-sicle of India and in 
Persia, 13. The coxmtry of the Morattoes he- 
L 1 1 ‘ 
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rs 


twecii Bombay and Oolcondali, 40. 1747 

Jane, sends a I'eiuforcoment to Fort St. David, 

S7. i,74S, an East India ship taken in 

slglit of Boiiibay, 89. — "-17e54, sends ix rein- 
forcement to IMadrass, 882 the English sqtxa- 

uron goes thither, 870. 1705, Janum'ih 

returns from thence to Coromandel, 8/9 ar- 
rives again at Bombay in November^ 405. Ex- 
l)edition in-ojeetod from Bombay against the 
French with Salabadjiug, 405, 400. Clive 
arrives there with the troops in October, 408, 
m, 407. is supplied with beeves from Bancoote, 
413. In March, the Pi'esideney attacked An- 
gria ill conjunction with the Morattoes, 410 
to 414, and in the beginning of 1758, with 
Mr. Watson’s squadron and the Morattoes, 
414 to 417. the squadron sails from Bom- 
bay to Madi’ass April 28th, 417. wq 434. 

BOMBAY Fleet, described, 409, 410. One of 
the thi-ee mast grabs taken by Angria, 410. 

BoiiaxuzE, a considerable Folygar to the north- 
■^est of Madrass, whose ivoods extend within 
80 m. of Arcot, compounds his tributes with 
Mahomedally, dtimwxn/ 1746, 7?, 417. 

Bonagherry, a fort near Chilambarum, taken and 
abandonedby the Morattoes, 4pn7 1758. j?, 
280. 

BOlSrSOLA. See KAGOaEE. 

BOSCAWEN, Admiral, 1747, November, sails 
from Engiand with a great armament, 91--^ — 
1748, which arrive at the Cape of Good Hope 
in March and April, are joined there by 5 
Butch ships, andsail May the 8th against Mau- 
ritius, 92. arriwes there Jw-ne 23d, and does not 
take it, 96, 97. arrive at Fort St. Bayid July 
27th, whenBoscawen takes the command of 
Grifiin's squadron likewise, 98. the force by 
sea and land, 98, 99. the army marches against 
Pondicherry, and attack Ariancopang, 99, 
100,101. Auyust SOth, open trenches before 
Pondicherry, and raise the siege October the 
6th, 101, 102, 103, 104. errors in the siege, 
104,105, 106. the squadron leave the Coast, 
but Mr, Boseaw'di remains at Fort St. Bavid, 
107. 1749, In Jemnary the squadron re- 

turns. Ap}uir3th, the hospital ship, Pem- 
broke, and Namin' lost in the hurricane, 109, 
He takes a lead the W'ar with Tanjore, 110 
and 11$. In August he receives Madras from 
the French, 130. and takes possession of St. 
Thome, 181, sails on the 31st of Ociober from 
Fort St. David to England, 133. 

Bound-hedge of Pondichekuy described, 101. 
has redoubts, 1 02. 

Bouubox, Isle of. In 1746, under the go- 
vernment of Beiabom-donnais, 64. m, 90. dis- 
co vered by the Portiigiieze, wko called it Mas - 
carenas, the Fr. toOiC possession of it in 1G75. 
description of the Island, audits colonists, 92, 


BOITRBONNAIS, Be xa Boxtmoxxais, La 
Bouiidoxxais. 1748, Govermfr of Mauri- 
tius and Bouihon. equips a squadron, and 
counters the Englifn dime fh<^23d, 62, 63, (H. 
is received with jealousy byrJIupleix, (>4. his 
subsequent operations until ember w'hen 
he apxiears before Madrass, (M, 65, 86, 67. 
which capitulates September lOtli, 68. his capi- 
tulation disavow'cd by Dupleix, 69. his farther 
views frustrated by Xiupleix’s jealousy, and a 
storm wdiich rose on the 2d of October, p,^ 69. 
protracts the restoration of Madrass, and signs 
the treaty of ransom Oc/o^odOth, p, 7L delivers 
Madrass to one of the council of Pondicherry, 
72. leaves 1650 Europeans at Pondicherry, 
sails for Atchin, and arrives at Maiuitius In 
December, he colonized IMauritius ; his fate in 
France, 72, his great abilities, 72. m, 73, 74. 
77, 78. disciplined Cadres as, soldiers, 81. m, 
84. 87. introduced indigo and cotton into Mau- 
ritius, 94. reasons of Dupleix’s opposition to 
him, 120, m, 264. his independent command 
not bx'ooked by Bupleix, 379, 

Bouvet, Governor of . Mauritius. 1748, 
eludes Mr. Griffin’s squadron, and lands troops 

and treasui'C 'at Madrass, 89, 90, 91. 1749, 

Beturn in January, and again lands troops 
and treasures at Madras, 107. 

BBACHMANS, the ancient, superior in philo- 
sophy and learning to the present Bramins, 8. 
BBAMA, divinity of the Indians, 2, Esw^ara 
twists od his neck, 3. conjecture on the prohi- 
bition of shedding blood, *20. venerated by the 
Morattoes, 41. The image of Vis tclmu, w'hich 
he used to w-orship, is nbw' at Seringham, 178. 
BBAMINS, in general, their functions, learn- 
ing, creeds, observances, sux>eriority of li- 
neage, veneration, 3, 4, & 5. 

BBAMIN, BBAMINB. Individuals, 1749, at 
Achaveraiu, p, 117. multitude and maxiner of 
life at Seringham, 178, 179. collections made 

bj’- the Bramins at Tripetti, 317, 318 

1754, One employed by Poniapah to ruin 
Mahomed Issoof, 848, 849, 350, 351, 352, 

353. A Bramin schemes for the Mysoreans 
to take Tritchinoxjoly, 388. 

Beampoee City, Peovikcb, the northern 
part of the Becan, 158. rumours of an 
army sent to Brampore by Gh%ziodean Khan 
April 1752, 250. distidcts near Brampore ex- 
elnmgecl by Baiagerow, 1753, p, 828. 

Beexieii. 1753, July succeeds Astrue, and 
sends Be Cattaffs on a scheme to betray ’Trit- 
cliinopoly, 297, 298, 299. Augti^t, opposes 
Major LawTence returning with the army and 
convoy from Tanjore, by whom he is baffied 
and beat, 300, 301. m, 320, 

BRITAIN GREAT, the war deelai’ed with 
France in 1744, p, 35, King of, 61, Cessa-. 
tionofanns, 1748, p, 107. the peace coji- 
# ■■■ eluded 
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eluded, !;iiJ.lhemUu.stry 

Bupleix’s sclicmes, 

JJiJ/'Z'iS// nation, 293. . , 1736, 

bi-otltcr id ^ Miidimi, 

IxotLr besieged in Tritebmopoly, 
B™, Lieutenant. IToI, ZA-ee.v-fc.., LiUed 

at CoAieveram, -0 . marebes uitb 

vPtreat in couiusion, 80, hi, 

BUSSY at tbei 

S against Na=d^3tog• 

tbe son of waive at Golcon- 


paignagmwagjo^^^ 

T>eac© concluded ^ •wax 

^tUasuHpatnW.330^d«m^^^^^^^ 

kSSW«*S|'|£|:c^ 

Saliifewying = 

Masubpatnam merit aeknovv- 

tbe ceded P’^oMnees, 37 • 379. ?n, 

.1**^ “i?sf SSS »S& kj 6*- 


tliey le\y a coutributiou, aiici meet Baltigoiow 
tliere 40-1, 405. return to llyderabail, 4 Or/. 
—1750, marckes nitU Salabudjmg ngmnst 
Savauore and Moxarirow, and makes tb e P' ac c, 
tS in May. 420, 427. the ruiatui'C with b^i~ 
Siing’s rninistry, iro.u u-bose service ^ 
and ail tbe I'v. ti-cops arc 
intention to assassinate him, ■ky8. lespeited 
Balao-erox^', and escorted by 3£oIarg'CC l^olear 
hvufvM^ 42,8, 429. Ja.eiho lltb ai- 

i^-ehtt Hyderabad, -130; W* '‘gf ,”i 

Mils the governor, and is kiiiecl, -^oL iolhuAcd 
by the Morattocs oi' Balabadjings who 
a^lvantage over his Imssars, 4.ji, 4 -aw. resohes 
to make a stand in Churuiaul, nnlii reiutorced 

■ : 48^, 

r. 

I^ADI, the Mahomedan judge in cases of 

Ca-epke, (lAiiiiEES, serving iu La Bourdonnais 
sQuadron, G2. some as soldiers, whom he 
leayes at Pondicherry: they were natiyes oi 
Mada<'»‘ascar and the East coast oi Ahma, 81. 
are slaves in the isles oi Bourbon and 
tins 93 where they are subject to the small- 
JoK wxkotbor nroriolities, 94. Anwarodewr 
Vivin killed bv a Pr. Cai&’ee, 128.- 
Ml/, a company of tbcm seri-ing in the 

Usb armv, 148. 1751, .Zidy, ff* 

Ginaen, ' 171 , aad behave resolutely afyol' 
condah 174. and at Btatoor, 174 and 176. 
•posted in tbe entrenchment at fctelmiopoly, 

201 . 1762 , Jme, tbe Fr. Cafifres taken at 

Serinabam considered afe strict prisoners, 23 . 
fXSe Eng. Caffies, tbe first cause of the 

the rear guard at Natam, 392. S 

sent with Mahomed Issoof into the Madura 
and Tinivellv countries, 42o, 

Cal-acad, fort m the TniiveUy comity, 30 m. s. 
of Cape Comoi-in.--7-17a3, sold by Moode 
miah to the K. of Travancore, rf^"T: 

Ar/ril, taken possession of by 
fakps. 400, 401. who are beaten theie la 
7?//?/ 401. and again, m S^tcmhei^ 
citnf , reons^derable^tmm “ 

w nf Golcondah, and 50 m- w. oi neatr. 

J 1732 November, Salabadjing makes peace 

here ktb Balagerow, and Bagogee Bonsola, 
328. but Bagogee rene-ws bossies, 329. 

1753, January, Bussy falls tH be , ' ^ 

Ccaancandan,ioxtoi a P°fyef 

Chevelpetore, taken l-aO, by Ktanomeii 

r}^°rhrTi Presidenefof tbeEng. settlemente 

h Wed^Y hove fotvn here m 

L 1 1 2 
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to a fkliing towrij 378. See Bengal in p, 66. 
87, 88. 209. 279. 434, ■ 

Caliiaub, Captain. 1753, Septcmher the 

aiTives witli tlic reinforcement at Trit- 
cMii-opoly, 309. Sepiemher 21st, serves at the 
"battle of the Sugar-loaf Bock, 310. and con- 
tributes inucli to gain it, 312. 1754, April, 

examines Poniapha’s treachery, 348. May 
12th, sent to bring in a convoy of provisions, 
which brings on a general action between the 
2 armies, in which Calliaud beats oif the ene- 
my, 354, 355, 356. deputed to the K of Tan- 

jore, 361. 1756, April, commands, in Trit- 

cMnppoly, active, prepares to oppose Kaissin, 
396, 307. endeavours to reconcile Tanjore and 

Tondiman, 402, 403, 1/56, ordered to 

equip Muliomed Issoof, 421. releases the hos- 
tages of Etiaporum and Catabominaigiie, 423. 
Camels, carry dispatches of expedition, 68. and 
baggage in armies, 392. 

Camp, description of a camp hi India, 228, 229. 
of the Mysore camp, 311. 

Campbell, Charles, Captam. 1753, Beptem- 

her the 19th, defends the water-course before 
Tritchinopoly, 308. Septemher 21st, serves at 
the battle of the Sugar-loaf Bock, 310. 
Canaea, Country on the l^Ialabar Coast, ex- 
tends between the rivers Aiega and Cangre- 
cora, Bedrour adjoins to it on the West, 121. 

Candahae, K and ah a e, 1738, 1739, 

Nadir Schah invades Indostan Irom hence, 

23, 1747, Ahmed the Abdaili becomes 

King of Oandahar, and horn hence in 1748, 
invades Indostan, 122. 

Canbanore, Conbanoee, Province. 

1750, Dece?nber 4, the Nabob serves in Na- 
zirjingk army, 156. 

Oangrecora, Biyer, Southern boundary of Cana- 
.Ta, 121. , . . . 

Canibais, some in India according to Thevenot, 

Cannon, a vast piece foimd at Arcot and em- 
ployed by Clive, 190, 191. 

^ ^ o ^ ^ Country, under 

the pubah oi the Decan, 158 1752 

March, tha City sacked by Mi-. Bussy, who 
tlie goveniment of the counb-y to Sa- 
son of Mtu-zafaiinff, 
249 Moraiirow’s Country adjoins on the ® 
to Canoul, 426. 

Canoul, Nabob of, a Pitan. 1750 ac- 

con^anies Nazirjing into the Carnatic, 142 

confederates against him, 143. m, 145 1 

Decern. 4th, in the battle when Nazh-iins is 

kiUed, lo6. 1751, Febrimry, kills Murza- 

lajing, Id 4. 

See Comorin. 

A ; <^^00pn0PB. 1748, March, 

Bosoawon s fleet there, 92. joined there 
by a Butch ships, sad /fey the 8th, 93. are 35 


days m the passage to Maurititf^ OG, an Ihi®' 
ship wrecked on an island 800 In, f ^f tW 
- Cape, 400. . 

Caramjohj, fort wdth %stricts sf of (^liinviapctt 
—1755, disputed betwee*:.'! the E^rg. ami 
hr. (jrovenimenLs, 403. 

Varical, w. 136. See lumeal 
CAKJSAJIC, the ancient, much more cxtenHivc 
than the present, 37. the river Kristna bounded 
It to the N. 146. 

CARNATIC, the present, svuoimnous to the 
country meant by the Nabobship of Areot 
mider which head, every material m out ion of 
the Cai’iiatic is classed. Enumeration of the 
pages in which the Carnatic is mentioned • 
37. 39. 41. 43, 44, 45, 46. 48, 49. 5L 52 ' 
53, 54. 56. 59. 61. 78. 84. 118, 119 P>1^ 

125, 126, 127. 129, 130. 132. 134, 135 130* 

137, 138. 142. 144. 151. 153, 154 161 lO^ 

165. 168. 177. 181. 202, 213! 220. 2,^^ 241* 

242, 243. 247. 252. 273, 274, 275. 278. 285 

oil’ 337, 338 

339, 341. 346. 3G7. 373. 375, 376, 389 397* 
401. 403. 417. 421. 425. 436. 

Caroor, C/y.rewr, the strongest of the frontier towns 
belonging to the Mysoreans towai'ds Tritehi- 
my oly, from whence it had been besieged by 

poly, 203._i7oi, Fovemher, the Mysore 
army assembles there, 203. and in December 
horn thence to Tritcliinopoly, 206, 

Caryammg^Mm, a village near Trivadi. 1733 

r it- 280. 

tribes _ot the original natives of 
Indostan, uncertain how nianv, have insur- 
mountable distmetious, 1, ,5. ail acknowledge 

country, 50 

m. N. ^ from linivelly. 1750 April 

detachment agiinst 
him 386. to whom he gives hostages at Shi- 
ImaAcnpettah, 390. November, ho is head of 
fte ^Eastern Polygars, and refuses to join the 

Pulita^r, 420. 1756, March, iouis Ma! 

fights in company %vith him 
422, 423. treats -inth Calliaud fox liis hostages 
423. June, redeems them, 424f ^ 

Cattms, de-— 1753, Ji/ly, employed bv Du- 

of criminal cases 
IS cruel and corrupt, 26. 
y^iiVALBY, ox Indostan In general. B'or the 

one army, Bqq 

Amj. liow' hired and enlisted, 49, mul^ 

* CAVALRY, 
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CA\ ALRY, ABi)ui.Lw.iH,AB. -1751, go 

^'er to All 4m Khan at Madura, 170, 171. 
Abdullwahal). ^ 

0f AiCiXJM Khan. See Ah Khan. ' 

of BaSaoerow. ^ See Balagerow, . 

..... Qf Bazin-row, See Bazinrow. 

of CiUiMOAfXAHKB 1751, »/«%, 

are Bux)erior to Maiiomedally's.— 1752, 
May, quits him at Seringham, 231. See 
< diimdasalieb, 

■"* of (.1 H A Z I 0 D E'A N K H A N. See 

Ghaziodean Kliau, 

Qf Mahomebahly.-~-~ 1751, join 

the English army, 171, 172. 1753, July, 

stop and insult the Nabob in his palace, 294, 
295, and are permitted* to go over to the ene- 
my, 296, See Mahoinedaliy. 

— „of ■ M A ' ,K E A N.- — ^^1754, 

A uyvM, retuse to march with him from Fort 

St. David, 367. 1756, he has no con- 

troul over theii* Jememtdars or Captains 422, 
See Maphuze Khan. 

of Moraeiiiow, their excellence, 

3G4, See Morarirow, 

— ; of the MoiiATTOES in general, de- 

scribed, 40. their manner of lighting, 197, 
19B.-“ — ‘For the services aitd explots of par- 
ticular armies and bands sec then* Generals 
and headers, Balagerow, Balapah, Bazinrow, 
Innis Khan, Morarirow, Ragogec Bonsola. 

of Mvsoun. See Mysoreans, the 

Regent, Verana. 

of ■ N i z am al MuiiUC'e, ■ See 

Jilizam.". . 

- of Tanjoeb. See K, of Tanjore, 

Tanjorines, Monaegee, Oauderow. 
r,4 UVASUS, b.irrier of India to the N. 2^ Ta- 
merlane ^enters India through the Caucasus, 
13. it turns the course of the Ganges, 14. 
Tamcrhme in his return repasses the Caucasus, 
tluough the mountains of Sheberto, 15. 
Cayiuii, River, rivses in the mountains of 
Malabar, within 50 m. of Mangalore, passes 
through Mysore ; and near TritcMnopoly after 
a coui’so of 400 m. sends off an arm, which is 
the Ooleroon, sends many branches through 
Tanjore to the Sea, 177, w, 178. Tritchino- 
poly stands within | a mile of the Caveri, 180, 
m, 181, m, 182. Chuchlypollam stands on 
the s. bank, 200. m, 201. Oaroor is on the 
bank of the Caveri, 203. as is Kistnaveram, 
206. m, 214. m, 217. m, m, 220. m, 
222. m, 226. m, 229, m, 231. m, 232. m, 

268. 1752, December, little water in the 

bed, 270. in which a party of the Eng. troops 
are cut off by the Morattoes, 270, 271. 

282, 289, jDalaway's Choultry stands on 

H. bank, 299. as aoes Moota Chellinoor, 
304. -”— 1754, Jmmary, 1200 Morattoes are 
cut off by ^I.mnu>gco betw^ien two arms of the 
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Caveri, 341, m, 343. m, 355. the mound at 
Coiladdy prevents its stream from uniting 
again with the Ooleroon, 300. m, 364, a 'wa- 
ter course from the Caveri jjasses between Eii- 
miserum and the Sugar loaf rock, 368. w, 

369. 1754, August, the French overflow 

the ground round Mootachellinoor, &om the 

Caveri, 370. m, 389. 1755, July, the river 

swelled, 397. 

Caukdoeah, Tizir and favourite of Mahomed 
Schah from 1720 to 1739. he qujirrels with 
Nizamalmulueli, who brings in the Persians, 

■.,22., ; ■, ^ . ...A:, 

Cayetar, a tomi 20 ni. N. of the town of Tini- 
velly, 424. 

Cerfie, the Portugueze on discoTcring the island 
now Mauritius, called it Ceme, 92. 

CEYLON, island of. Trinconomalee is one of 
its harbours, 63. m, 88. the Fr. have trans- 
planted some shoots of Cinnamon from. Ceylon 
to Mairrilius, 94. The Moravax’s Country 
is opposite to Ceylon, 384. 

Chace, Captain, 1753, April, left in the com- 
mand at Trivadi, defends it at first with sue - 
cess ; but losing apart of his garrison in a sally, 
is forced by the remainder to surrender, and 
dies of vexation at Pondicherry, 286, 287. 
Charm aul, garden and palace at "Hyderabad, in 
whiehBussy andhis armv take post 1756, 
/^ 433 . 

Chetelpetore, fort cominanding the districts of 

Nadanumdulum. 1756, February, taken 

by tlio Pulitaver and his allies, 422. Ap7'il, 
abandoned to Mahomed Issoof, 424. June. 
the 1 0th, Maphuze Khan and Mahomed Issoof 
encamp there, 425. 

CHIC AV OLE, Proxunee, of the 2>ecan, 158. 

1753, November, Bmsj obtains it for the 

French Company, 334. it is the largest of the 
4 Northern maritime provinces, 335. The 
Nabob Jafferally, offended at the cession of it 
to the French, brings in an army of Morattoes, 

who ravage the province, 373, 374. 1755, 

Jmmary, stipulation in the conditional treaty 
what settlements the English and French 
should have in the province, 375, and 376. its 
revenues not defined, 376. # 

Chieftain, equivalent to Khan, 52. 
Ceillambaeam, Chill AMBauM, famous 
Pagoda, 109. m, 112. m, 137. m, 277. Boiia- 

gerry, a fort near it, 280. m, 281. 1753, 

April, the Eng. Seijeant quits the Pagoda sus- 
pecting the governor of treachery, 287. the 
French take possession of it, 287. April, and 
May, Morarirow before it, 288. m, 305. Aw- 
gust, the Morattoes and %. rendezvous there, 

306. 1754, an Eng. party from Devi Co- 

tah make an incursion into its districts, 358. 
Palam Cotah near it, 3^9. 

Chirmmdehm, plain, 4 m. w. of Fort 8t. David. 
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i74G,.Dtfce/>i5erl0tli, Anwarodean Kliaa's 

army arrives there, 82, 83, a redoubt there in 

the bound hedge, 255. 1752, August, the 

Eng. troops, defeated at Vicravandi, retire 

hither, 255. 1754, February, the serjeant 

and Ms guard cat off by the Morattoes, 277. 

CHINA, comprehended in the East Indies, 1. 

1744, three Fr. ships from China taken 

by Barnet's squadi'on, 60. 1752. Bupleix 

keeps the sailors, and mans the China ships 
from. Pondicherry with Lascars, 252. 

CiiiNOLA.nBTT, Poi*t, With Considerable districts, 

N. of and near the Paliar, 261. 1752, 

September, troops coming from thence to the 
relief of Cobelong are taken by Clive, 263. 
stands 30 m. w. of Cobelong, 40 s. w. of Ma- 
drass, | a m. n. of the Paliar, 264. fortified 
with judgment, 265. October, attacked by Clive, 
and surrendered the 31st, 265, 266. December, 
the Er. prisoners at Arcot conspiring, are re- 
moved hither, 275. 1753. its districts often 

harrassed by neighboui'ing petty cMefs, 319. 

CHirTABET, Port. 1750, December, Shana- 

vaze Kiian escapes thitlier, 157. and returns 

from thence to Murzafajmg, 163. 1751, 

October, a French party sent from Pondicherry 
arrive there, and from thence join Bajasaheb 
at Arcot, 197. 

CHirTBEPouiia, Country, adjoins on the e, 

to Canara. 1748, the Rajah with the as« 

sistance of Chundasaheb defeats the Rajah of 
BedrouTy 121. Chundasaheb goes from mence 
to Mrurzafejing, 125. 

Chitioak, on the s. e. confines of Indo- 
stan, 2. 

Choul, a harbour, and fortified city belonging 
to the Morattoes on the C. of Malabar, 410, 

1755, March 23d, their fleet from thence 

join Commodore James, 411, and return thi- 
ther in April, 414. 1756, February, their 

army mai'ches from thence to the attack of 
Gheriah, 414, 

Choultry, a building in India, for the shelter of 
travellers, very frequent, described, 187. m, 
187. at Samiaveram, 223, 224, 225. the Eng- 
lish party defeated at the great Choultry at Se- 
ringham, 269, §70. m, 280. the Fr. dislodged 
from that near Mootaehelliuoor, 284. 

CiiucKLY-poLEAM, a village on the s. bank of 

the Gaveri, 2| m. e. of Tritchinopoly. 

1751, November, December, Chundasaheb 

encamped there, 200. 1752, March, April, 

still there, 215, 217. move from thence into 
the I. of Seringham, 218. the Engl, encamp 
there, and cross over into the Island, when 
the Tanjorines ta]^ post there, 232, and 237. 
Chundasaheb put xo death there, 241. m, 268. 
m, 313. — —1754, the Fr. erxeamp there, 364. 
a water-course froii?. the river there, 368. m. 


CHUNDASAHEB 1732 to ^36, a relation 

of Doastally, whose daughter ho marries, giy-«s 
his own to the D-t^in Gollam Hussein, and ad- 
ministers the ollice in hisj^tead, 37, 38, 

1736, goes with Subderally t6 Pondicherry, 38. 
inveigles the queen of Tritchinopoly and gets 
possession of the city, 38, 39. suspected by 
Meerassud, 39. puts his brothers Budasaheb 
and Saducksaheb in Madura and Dindigul, 39. 
vexes the Tanjorines and Mysoreans, who 

invite the Morattoes, 41. 1740, takes the 

field, but delays to join Doastally, 42. after 
whose death, he visits Subderally at Arcot goes 
with him to Pondicherry, and leaves his wo- 
men and son there, 42, 43. December, unex- 
pectedly besieged in Tritehinopoly by the Mo- 
rattoes, 43. 1741, his brotliks defeated 

and killed, he siu'renders the city March 26th 
and is carried prisoner to Satarah, 44. his con- 
nexions with Dupleix suspected by Meerassud 
45. 1748, still a prisoner, 118, his cha- 

racter respected ; on the death of Seid Maho- 
med, the chiefs in the Carnatic look up to 
him ; Dupleix corresponds with him, and aids 
in obtaining his release, 118, 119, 120, 121. 
leaves Satarah with 3000 Morattoes, is de- 
feated and made prisoner, but immediately re- 
leased, gains a victory for the Rajah of Chit- 
terdourg, and is at the head of 6000 men, 121. 
with which he joins Murzafajing, and per- 
suades him to invade the Carnatic, 125,—“ — 
1749, they approach and are joined by troops 
from Pondicherry, 126. and July 23d defeat 
Anwarodean at Amboor, who is killed in tlie 
battle, 126 to 129. Miirzafajing appoints 
Chundasaheb Nabob of the Cmnatic, 129, m, 
130, they settle the government and proceed to 
Pondicherry, 131. Chunda gives 4;he Fr. 81 
villages in the neighbourhood, 132. his title 
reprobated by Mahomedally, 132. he marches 
with Mui'zafajing £ind the Fr. troops against 
Tanjore, summons the K, to pay arrears of 
tribute, and invests the city, 133, 134. 
their stay protracted until Nazirjing ap- 
proaches, 135, 136. on which they march 
back to Pondicherry harrassed by the ISIora- 
toes, 137.-— — 1750, Duj)leix aids ChundaBa- 
heb with 50,000^. and 200<;^ Emopeans to 
serve against Nazirjing and the English, 138, 
On the mutiny of the Fr. ofEoers and the re- 
treat of theii* troops, Murzaiajing surrenders 
himself to Nifzirjing, but Chuixdasaheb goes 
Avith the Fr. troops to Pondicherry, behaves 
gallantly in the retreat, 140, 141, 142. Dupleix. 
negotiates with Nazujing in behalf of Murza- 
fajing, mid Chimdasaheb, 143, 144, 145. 
Chundasaheb with tlie French troops beat uj) 
a part of Nazlxjiniris camp, 145» m, 146* 
on the retreat of Nttiaj'frig to Arcot', the Fr. 
troops take TrivatSi'. In Jufy, shfrinish against 

the 
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tlie English Mahomediilly. In Au<^ust, with 
1000 of Ch^dasaheh's horse, they intirely 
l^ntMaliomecIally’s armyiH left by the English, 
146 to 151. air^itakc Gingee, 151, 152, 153. 
the consphracy^f the Prian Nabobs x^roceeds 
at the saine time that Duplcix is negotiating 
wdth Nazirjing, who on the 4th of December is 
attacked by the Er, troox^s, and killed by the 
Nabob of Cudapah, 153 to 156. Mahomed- 
ally dreading Chunclasaheb flies, 157. Joy of 
^ Ihiplcix and Chundasaheb at Pondicherry, 
158, 150. .December^ Murzafajing comes there 
and declares Chundasaheb ' Nabob of Arcot, 

161. ^1751. who marches with his own 

troops and 800 French from Pondicherry to 
Arcot, where he is acknowledged Nabob, and 
even by Mortizally, 168. Tlxe officers in Ti- 
nivelly inclined to him ; Allum Khan at Ma- 
dura declares for him, 169. March, preparing 
to march against Tritchinopoly, 171. April, 
his troops hi Verdachelnm surrender, 172. 
encounters the English and Nabob's army at 
Voicondah, and gains an advantage over them, 
172,173, 174, follows them to utatoor, 174, 
operations between the two armies there, 174, 
175, 176, 177. follows them to Seringham, and 
takes x^ossession of the great Pagoda, 180. the 
Fr. take Coiladdy, 180, 181. They with Chun- 
dasaheb’s army cross the Caveri and encamxxto 
the E. of Tritchinopoly, 181. his troops greatly 
out-number Mahomedally’s, 183. Sepieinher, 
4()l}0 of his troops detached to attack Olive in 
Arcot under the command of his son Ilajah- 
saheb, 1 8 6. m, 1 92 . In the interval beleaguers 
Tritchinopoly, 200, 201, 202. some of his 
cavalry skirmish with the party of Mysoreans 
and Captain Dalton, 203, December, 200 of 
them beaten up by Innis Khan, 204. who prof- 
fers with his 500 to stand the whole of Chun- 

dasaheb's which were 12,000 js), 205. 1752. 

February, state of his army, wffiich is now 
equalled by Mahomedally's, 208. ni, 209. his 
son's troops in the Carnatic talce service with 
cMefs attached to him, 213. Morarirow be- 
gins to treat with him, 214. March 28th, 
cannonade between the two armies on the arri- 
val of the reinforcement with Lawrence and 
Clive ; Alltim Khan killecl, 214, 215, 216. 
April 1st, Daikon sent to surprize Ms camp, is 
missed, 217. on which the Fr. oblige Chimda- 
saheb much against his own opinion to cross 
over wdth them into the I. of^eringham, 218. 
Morarirow quits his correspondence with 
Chundasaheb, 220. April 6th, Clive detached 
to Samiavaxam, his successes on that side the 
Coleroon until the 14th of May, 221 to 228. 
when he cannonades the camp of Chundasa- 
in the island, 228, 229. most of whose 
officers and troops leave him, 231. with the 
rest he goes Into the Pag# of Seringham, 231, 
232* Law despairing of succoiir, anxious for 


the fate of Chunda;-.nhcb, 233. and treats 
with Monaegee for his escape, 236, 237. 
l^uts himself into Monaegee' s hands, and is 
made a prisoner, 237, 238. disputes amongst 
the allies concerning him, 240, his army to- 
tally reduced and dispersed, 239. is x^ut to 
death by l^Ionaegee's order, and his head sent 
to Mahoincdally, 240, 241. who treats it 
with ignominy, 241 . merits of his clnu’acter, 
242. July, the Chiefs in Ms interest in the 
Carnatic are not yet reduced, 243. the reduc- 
tion of his power,' an advantage to the Myso- 

■ reans, 244. Pondicherry alaiioed, but iDii- 
pleix not dexnessed at Ms death, 248. ni, 252. 
before Ohnndasaheb’s death Bussy obtained a 
commission from Salabadjing, axpointing Du- 
pleix Nabob of the Carnatic, 436. Diipleix 
proclaims Ms son llajahsaheb, 253. m, 266. 
his talents not equalled in his son, 274, 275. 
praised by Dupleix, 278. his fate deters Ma- 
homed Comaul, 317. m, 337. 1754, Jan- 

uary, patents of his titles produced at Sadrass, 
338. m, 339. he brought Maxdiuze Khan 
from Amboor to Pondicherry, 346. m, 378. 
m, 381. The Moravar apologizes for having 
sided wdth him, 384. the Fr. assert his pretmi- 
sions to the Madura and Tinivelly countries, 
396. m, 390. m, 403. 

Ch:.AHivE, Captain, 1751. July, Ms party with 
Clive’s figlits a Fr. cletachmontatCondore, 182. 

CLIVE. 1748, September, as Ensign, and dis- 

tinguishes himself before Pondicherry, 102. 

1749. Auy^ist, and at Devi Cotah, 115, 

w^ciit to India in tire mercantile service of the 
Company, is ajxpomtcd Coniniissary to the 
troops, 181. — -“1751. May, serves in the 
fight at Voicondah, 174. and in the detach- 
ment wMch relieves Verdachelnm, he and 
Pigot attacked in their return,^ 181, 182. 
July, is appointed a Captain, and wdth Captain 
Clarke beats the Fr. party at Condore, 182. 
inarches firom Madrass on the 26th of August 
with 200 Europeans and 300 Sepoys, 188. Bep- 
temher 1st, takes possession of the fort of Arcot, 
184. various operations, siege and defence of 
the fort, and repulse of the storm Novmuher 
14, from p, 184 to 196. ^gvember 19, Clive 
takes the field, is joined by Easinrow the Mo- 
rattoe, 196, 197. they defeat Kajahsalieb at 
Arni, and get some of his effects from the 
governor, 197, 198, 199. he inlists 600 of 
the enemy’s Sepoys, 199. December, takes the 
pagoda of Conjeveram, 199, 200. returns to 

Madrass and Fort St. David, 200. m, 204. 

1752. February, talces the field from Madrass, 
209. follows and defeats the Fr. and Rajahsa- 
heb at Covrepauk, 210^211, 212. marches 
to Arcot, from thence towards Velore, is re- 

. called to Fort St. Dajj^id, and destroys , the 
town of Dupleix Fatcabad, 213, the extent' 
of territory recovered by him in the Camati^, 
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213. 3farch 14tli, proceeds with Major Law- 
rence and the reinforcements to Tritchinopoly, 
213. opposes the enemy’s cannonade at Ooil- 
addy, 214. active in the general cannonade be- 
tween the two armies, 215, 216. AprU 6th, 
detached with a large force to the north of 
the Uoleroon, and encamps, at Bainiavaram, 
220, 22L his detachments take Miuisurpett 
and Lalguddy, 221 and 222, April 14th, 
marches to XJtatoor, but returns immediately 
on D’Autueil’s retreat, 222, and is attacked in 

■ the night by a considerable detachment of the 
'JFr. army, which he defeats alter various mis- 
takes and adventures, 222 to 226. is joined by 
Dalton, 227. 228. Map 14th, moves, and 
on the loth cannonades the enemy’s camp on 
the island, 223, 229, takes Pitchandah, 229. 
230. grants passports to Chundasaheb’s troops, 
part of whom come over to Mm, 231. Mj 232. 
iiay, 27tli, marches, defeats, and takes D’Au- 
tueil’s remforcement in Yolcondah, 233, 234, 
235. the Pr. in Seringham having capitulated, 
Clive rejoins the main body on the island, 239. 

. 240. September^ takes Cobelong, and beats 

; a reinforcement, 261, 262, 263, 264. takes 
Chinglapet, 264, 265, 266. obliged by ill- 
ness to quit the field, and to return to Europe, 
266. m,279. Mahomedlssoof inlisted under Mm 

m 1751, p, 347. m, 381. 382. 1755. 

in England, appointed a lieutenant Colonel, 

• governor of Port Bfc. David, and sent to Bpm- 
. bay to coemmamL case of Ibe absence of Col. 

Scot, the: expedition projected against Salabad- 

■ jing, 406. October, arrives with the troops at 

. Bombay, 406. m, 407. 1756, February, 

commands the land forces against Gheriah, 
414. 416. 

Cobelotiff, Si fort, m, 261. near the sea, 20, m. s. of 
Madrass, built by Anwarodean, surprized by 

the Fr. landingfirom a sMp in 1750, j?, 262. 

1752, September, taken by Clive, 261 to 263. 
who beats a party coining to its relief, 264. 
October, its fortifications blo'wn up, 266. 
CooHiiv, city on the Malabar Coast ; the K. of 
Travencore has extended Ms dominions to the 
boundaries of Cochin, 400. 

Coffee-tree, transplanted fiom Beitul Fackih in 
Arabia, to the i. of Bourbon, 93. 

Goffiees. See Caffies. 

CoJA Abdulla Khak, 1743. General of 

Nizamulmuluck, when he came into the Car- 

■ natic, appointed Nabob of Arcot, reconducts 
the army to Golcondah, 51, is found dead on 
the night before he was to set out for Arcot, 

, §2. is succeeded by Anwarodean Khan, 53. 
CoUahhy, on the Malabai' C. one of Angria’s 

strongholds ^1*22. attacked by Com. Ma- 

- thew’s squadron and a Portuguese army fiom 
Goa, unsuccessfully, 410. 

' OoUaMtj, KoUcMpy a lort situated at the eastern 
^ extrenfi^ of #.^e|ingham, 1?^ a 


mile B. of the great mound, 80. 175!. 

August, well defended by Truster, but aban- 
doned, 180, 181. «>^Fr. party sent from thc-:u^c 

to Condore, 182. 1752. ^Jxirch, the 3'hig- 

lish line of inarc'h cannon:]i,dcd from hence, 
214. April, supplies provisions to the enemy 
at Seringham, 221. April the 20tli, taken 

by Monaegee, 226, -1753, October, the 

English army go into cantonments there, 316. 
m, 319. m, 320. Nowmhor 26th, the firing 
at the assault on Tritchinopoly heai'd there 
December 3d, the army return from thence, 

324. 1754. 3Iay 24th, taken by Maissin, 

who cuts through the mound, 3G0. (!apt. Jos. 
Smith detached thitherto protect the labour cr.s 
repairing the mounds 371 and 372, 

Coilguddy, a Pagoda, 8 m, e. of Madura. — - 

1755. " April, the Governor of Madura re- 
tires thither. Colonel Heron takes the Pagoda, 
and the soldiers plunder the images, 384, 385. 
wMch the Colleries afterwards revenge, 391 
and 394. the Pagoda stands in the town of 
Tirambore, 423. 

CoHorepettah, a fort in the Tinivelly country, 
belonging to the Polygar Condomnaigue, 
taken by assault by Mahomed Issoof, June, 

1756, p, 425. 

CoLALA, country, bounds the country of Mo- 
rarirow to the s. 426. 

CoLLEuiBS,— : — 1752. Fehrmnj, 3000 sent by 
Tondiman to the assistance of Mahomedally, 
208. some contribute to discover the treason of 
Poniapoh, 348, 349, and 352. Atchempet- 
tah belongs to the Cilleries, 365. their cha- 
racter, to steal the horses of Col. Lawrence 
and Clive, 381, 382. not so atrocious as de- 
scribed by Father Martin* 383. 1755. 

3Iay, mamier in which the Collciries of La- 
chenaig defended their place against the Eng. 
383. detest the Eng, for plundering the images 
at Coilguddy, 385. stab a party of Eng. Se- 
poys asleep, 391. attack the Eng. army In the 
pass of Nattam, and recover their gods, 393, 
394. June, swarm abroad on the departure 
of the Eng. army fiom Tinivelly, 399. The 
Pulitaver sends his Colleries abroad to plunder, 

401. 1756, 3iaTch, 150 Colleries serving 

with Mahomed Issoof, 423. 

CoLEiiooN, river, bounds Tanjore to the 

108 1749. the Eng. troops for the first 

time cross the Coleroon, 109. At Devi Co- 
tah, the river(withm the bar is capable of re- 
ceiving sMps of burthen, 112. the ships sent 
against De-vi Cotah, anchor at the mouth of 
the river, 113. m, 133. m, 137. m. 168. 

169. is an ann of the Caveri, and the first 20 
miles of their separation forms* the I. of Se- 
ringham, 177, 1 78. subject to sudden al tea- 
tions, 179. '--—1751*. crossed 'by 
!Bng.,«my to Trltofifuopoly* 179* 

, JSL““*~1752. ApHi, . ObuJidasalieVs 
• . ' ' army 


army in I, of Seringhaiii encamp along 
the Colero 218. May^ Olive detached to 
^ake post IS'ortli of th<^ Coleroon, 220, 221, 
Lalguddy clot^ to the Oolerooii, 222. m, 222. 
wi, 225, Pitchandah is f 11 the n. bank,, 220. 
m, 228. a mound on the bank from Pitchan* 
dah to the w. 228 . 1 5 Frenchmen j ump from 
the wall of Pitchandah into the river and ajre 
. drowned, 28,0*. vm, 231. »?., 232. w, 268. -/n, 277. 
the river is near Chillambrum, 281. m, 304, 
m, 316. w?, 342, w, 354. Wlmj^ some of the 
Eng. Sepoys retreating from Palaincotah, 
drowned in the Coleroon, by a sudden swell, 
351). the mound at Coiladdy prevents it from 
running into the Caveri, 360. 363. 367. 

the woods ofWariorepollam extend almost to 

the Coleroon, 396- 1755. J-uly the 9th, 

the Coleroon and Caveri swelled, 397. 

Ccmora bay^ on the C. of Malabar, 15. m. n. 

of Severndroog 1755. Ap7% the Bombay 

and Morattoe fleets anchor there, 411. 
CoMoiixN Cape, m, 40. from Musuliiiatnam to 
C. Comorin, there is no port capable of re- 
cehing a ship of 300 tons burthen, 112. 
125. The Subah of the Decan rules from 
Brampore to 0. Comorin, 158, the territory 
to Tinivelly extends to G. Comorin, 169. 
The Colleries are the inhabitants of the woods 
which extend from Tritchinopoly to C. Como- 
rni, 208. The authority of Arcot extends 
from the H. Pcnar to this Cape, 245. On the 
Malabar Coa.-^t, it terminates the kingdom of 
Travcncore, 400, the Malabar Oomt from 
Comorin to Surat is intersected by many 
liivers, 407. 

CoNAGBE AKauiA. See Anqria. ^ 

Comndemnlef a town in the woods halfwajpe- 

tween Tritchinopoly and Tanjore.^ 1753. 

Julyy tlfe Eng. army halt there, 296. 
Condamnaigue, Polygar of Coiiorepettah. June 
1756, made a prisoner when his place was 
stormed by Mahomed Issoof, 425. 

CoNUANoiiE See. Caxj:>anore. 

Oo7idavh\ Province, — —1752. November y ob- 
tained by^ M. Bussy ; it adjoins to the districts 
of Masulipatnam, 328. 334. extends be- 

tween the rivers Kristna and Gondegama, 
335. its annual revenue rated at 180,000 ru- 
pees, 335— —1754, The Morattoes, who 
had ravaged Chicacole, pass through Condavir 
in their return, 374. m, 376. 

Condor ey Condoovy a town 10. rpl . from Tam ore. 

1751. Julyy Captain Clarke and Clive 

defeat a Fr. party there, 182. — —1753, Aprily 
the IC. of Tanjore visits the Nabob Maho- 

medally and Mmor Lawence here, 281. 

1756. Jtdijy the El deputes Monaegee to visit 
rniiiQ Nabob here, 397. 

‘^o^ijavermtiy a considerable town and pagoda, 


40 in. inland from Madrass. 1751. Auyusi 

29th, Clive marching to Arcot passes thr{)ugh 
it, 183. — iiajahsaheb's troops take post in the 
pagoda to intercept 2 eighteen pounders, going 
to Olive, but retire on the approach of a de- 
taclmient from Arcot, 185. the Pagoda gar- 
risoned l)-}^ the Prench diu'ing the siege of 
Arcot. Clive takes it in Dec€mbe)\ 199, 200. 

m.y 208. 1752. Jemunryy Kajasaheb takes 

possession of it again, and repairs the walls, 
209. it surrenders again to Clive, 210.- — 
1754. Aprils Maphuze Khan loitering there, 
347. until the month of duly, 302. when he 
marches with the Ihrg, remforcement from 
thence to 'rritchiiiopoly, 362, 363. 372. 

Coolies, the carriers of burthens in Indostan, 

79 81, 1749. many of them drowned 

at Den Ootali, 112, m, 115. ?/&, 170. niy 371. 

Cooper, Lieutenant. 1752. JScptcnnbery 

killed at Cobelong, 262. 

CoKA Geiianabad. Anwarodean Khan had 
been the governor there 52. 

Oootaparahy 5, m. x. e . of Elmxisenun, and 5, 

w. of Kelli Cotah, 344. 1754. February 

the 12th, the Eng. detachment with the com- 
pany of grenadiers cut oif‘, 344, 345, 

Cope, Captain. 1749. commands the hrst 

expedition into Tanjore, 109, 110, 111, 112. 
serves under Major Lawrence in the second, 

and defends Achaveram, 117, 118 1750. 

Juhjy commands the 15ng. forces sent to join 
Mahomedally at Trivadi, 148. a cannonade 
with the Eh-onch, 149. dihers in opinioiT with 
Mahomedally concerning the operations, and 
is recfdled with the troops to Foil; St. liavid 
in Augmty 149, 160 Deeembery thinks it 
haasardous to attack the EV. troops returning to 
Pondicherry with the treasures of Najsiijing, 

168. 175 L sent with a detachment of 

IiJuropeans and Sepoys to Mahomedally at 
Tritchinopoly, 168. attacks Madura and is 
repulsed, 169, 170. sends 100 Europeans to 
join the English army, 172. December sent to 
command the detachment at Kistnaveram, 
206. is mortally wounded there, 207. 

aoHOMANDELy COAST OFy 7ny 25. Madrass 
the Presidency of the English settlements on 
this C. 33. niy 34, *45 A — 1745. Biimetks 

squadron appears on the Coast, 60. and leaves 

it, 61. -1746. Delabourdonnais appeal’s, 

62. my 64. m, 65. wx, 66. the Coast, dangerous 
for ships from the 15th of October to the 20th 
oiDece7yihery 69, and 70. the Southern moonsoon 
sets in in Aprily 70. the ruin of Delabourdon- 
nais squadron, the cause of the subsequent 
events on the C. 73. after the loss of Madrass, 
E'ort St. David takes tlite rule of the Ehiglish 

settlements on the C. 78 1747. Feb, the 

Fr. ships sail away to avoid the English, 85. 
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the Fr. force on shore greatly superior to the 
Eng* 8(5. m, 92. the voyage from Mauritius to 
the C, is made in a month from April to Octo- 
ber, 56. m, 97. the nearest passage, 98. 

Dupleix vaunts to the princes of Coromandel, 


the repulse of the siege of PoiidicheiTy, 106. 
the land near Devi Ootah the most fertile on 


the coast, 112. no port on this C. capable of 
receiving a ship of 300 tons, 112. boats used 

on the C. 113. 1749. the success of 

Chundasaheb and Mur25afajing, raises much 
consternation throughout the Coast, 118. es- 
pecially amongst the enemies of Chundasaheb, 
129. Fort St. Daivd continued the Presidency, 
131. m, 133. The river Kiistna hounds the 
Coast to the north, 146, 147. The Nations 
of Coromandel admire the politicks of I)u. 
pleix after the deaths of Nazirjing and Murza- 
fajing, 167. the harvest on the Coast of 
Coromandel is generally divided between the 
lord of the land and the cultivator, 171. 
all the rivers on this coast subject to sudden 
alterations. 179. m, 229. m, 334. m, 335. 

365, m, 366. m, 371. 1754* what the 

Eng. andFr. wereto possess on this Coast ad- 
justed by the conditional treaty, 375, 376. 
what revenues each had added to their former 
possessions, during the war, 377. 405. m, 

406, 408. w, 418. m, 420, 1756, 

theFr. mhuence with Salabat^ing deemed 
the greatest evil to the En^ish affairs in Coro- 
msmdel, ,484. 

COTHBEBBIN IBEK, Slave of Scheabeddin, 
who gives him the goyemment of Delhi, 10, 
he extends the dominion, becomes indepen- 
dent, and dies in 1219, p, 11. 

Cottapatam, on the sea shore 65. m. n. of Ma- 
drass, belongs to Bangar Yatchamnaigue, 417. 
Covrepauk, fort in the road between Conjeveram 

and Arcot. 1752. Feb. battle near it 

gained by Clive, 210, 211, 212. surrenders 
to him, 212. m, 213. w, 217, m, 347. 

Ceow, Lieutenant, killed December 25 th at the 
- Choxxitry in Seringham, 271. 

CuDAPAH, Nabobship, Under Golcondah, 158. 

60 leagues from Pondicherry. 1751. 

Feb. Bussy and Salabadjing marched out of 
Cttdapah, 166, fn, 249. Maphuze Khan re- 
mained there after the death of Murzafaiing, 
346. 

Cuba PAH, Nabob of, 1750. One of 

• the three Pitan Nabobs, who accompany 
Nazirjing into the Carnatic, and conspire a- 
gainst him in September, 142. and 143. and 
correspond with Dupleix, 145. He kills 
Nazirjing December the 4th, p, 156. appears 
Satisfied with MiCzafajing at Pondicherry, 
160*- — 1751. attacks the rear of Murzafa- 
Jing^s amy when arrived in the country of 
’•^udapah, 163. ftees bounded out of the bat- 


tle, 164. Palamcotali in the Carnatic Is the 
Jaghire of the Nabob of tbidapfih, 326. ^ 

C u B I) A L o E E, Tovv^n belonging _ to the Erg. 
situated about a nulo s. of.F(^'t St. David, de- 
scribed, 78. 1746. Deeenfber the 8tb, the 

Fr. march to attack it, but retreat in confu- 
sion, 81, 82. tlie 30th, another attemps frus- 
trated in the embarkation, 83, 84. — —1748. 
Jantmry, the prepare to attack it again, but 
are deterred by Major liawrcncc encamping, 

88. Jum iHh, deceived by a stratagem, 

they attack it in the night, and are repulsed* 
91. m, 109. 
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D abul, on the Coast of Malabar, 8 m, s. 
of Severndroog, 407. which when at- 
tacked by Com. James in March 1755, ex- 
pects assistance from Dabul, 412. Aprils Be- 
verndroog being taken, Ramageepunt pro- 
poses to Com. James to attack Dabul, 413. 

D ALAWAY, or Eegent, of Mysoee 202. 

See Regent, under Mysore. 

Dalawmfs Choultry^ situated close to the s. bank 
of the Caveri, 6 m, e. of Tritchinopoly. 
Major Lawrence returning with the army 
from Tanjore arrives there Augmt the 7 th 
1753. p. 299. 

Dalton, Captain- — -1750. March^ deiputed 
with Major Lawrence to treat with Nazi3:jmg 

138, 139, 1751. Jum, commands the 

advanced post at the Streights of Utatoor, 
174. is attacked in his retreat, and beats off 
the Enemy, 175, 176, 177. drives the Fr. 
fmn a battery on the s. of the Caveri, 201. 
dmober, with the company of grenadiers, res- 
cues the wood carts, 203. ->1752..^ succeeds 

Captain Cope m the post at Kistnaveram, and 
sends forward the Mysore army, follows them, 
and arrives at Tritchinopoly February the 6th, 
207, 208. March 28th, joins Major Lawrence 
and the reinforcement with a large detach- 
ment, 214, 215, active in the action of that 
day, 216, April 1st, sent with 400 Europeans 
to attack Chundasalieb's camp in the night, 
but is misled, 217. April 3rd, takes Elimise- 
rmn, 218, 219. April the 9th, takes a gun 
firom the enemy on the other Bide of the Oa- 
veri, 219. May the 9th, detached at attack 
D'Auteuil at Utatoor, who engages him, is 
beaten back, aijd abandons the fort, of which 
Dalton takes possession, 226, 227, 228, joins 
Clive at Samiaveram, serves under Mm as a 
Volunteer in the cannonade of Enemy’s 
camp, and reduction of Pitchandah, 228, 229, 
230. June 3d commands the advanced guards 
and receives the surrender of the Fr. troop«^3S|^ 
Jumbak^tna, 239. appointed to command in 
Tritchinopoly, 24^. is persent at the con- 
ference, 
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fereiice, wlfen the Mysore deputies demand 
xtlie city oi^the Kabob, 244,245, 246. force 
of his garrison., 247. defects the schemes of 
the Mysorean^^to suxprisse the city, 257, 258. 
tries to seduce "them to Brake an attack, 258, 
259. reinforces the Pagoda of "Warriore, 260. 
the Kegent dissembles cmlity to him, 260. 
D«3t*m5er 23d, beats rip the Regents camp 
under Seriiigham in the night, 268, 269. posts 
a detachment of 70 Europeans, and 300 
Sepoys on the great choultry in the Island, 
269, who arc ent off the next day, 269, 270, 
271. tiums the Mysore troops, which had been 
admitted as a guarantee, out of the city, 271. 

-1753, a detachment puts to the sword all 

the Mysoreans in thd Pagoda of Velore, 272. 
they cut off all provisions, 273. ^I^HMOth, 
discover that there is no grain in the JTabob’s 
magazines, and sends express intelligence of 
this to Major Lawrence at Trivadi, 280, 281, 
cannonades for several nights the Mysore 
camp at Pacquire’s Tope, 282, 283. m, 284. 

clears the Nabob when stop— by his 
troops in the city, 294. lets them go over to 
the enemy, 296. the army being at Tanjore, 
he blows up Warrior e, but the explosion fails 
at Weycondah, 296. much distressed for pro- 
visions, 297. discovers the treachery of De 
Cattans, 297, 298, 299. Auf/nsi the 9th, 
cannonades the enemy’s cavairy during tlie 
action of the convoy, 301, 302. m, 304. 

21st, sends Se])oVs from the city, who 
pick up some of the fugitives from the battle 
of the Sugar-loaf rock, 313. Odobe7\ quits the 
command of TVitchinopoly, and retmm to 
England, 316. .»L 

Dalton's Battery, made by him in theTPw. 
gatcwa;2^ of tritchinopoly, 320. m, 298. as- 
saulted by the Pr. in the night, Novemh. 27th, 
1753, p, 320 to 324. 

DarnaMmri, Passes, into the Carnatic from the 

w. 1740, May 20th, the Nab. Boastally 

killed there by the Morattoes, 41. they lye 
about 30 m. n. of Amboor, 127. 

Bameela. Venkitapak, considerable Poly- 
gar, K, w. of Madrass, n. and w. of Bangar 

Yatcham^s Country. 1756, December, 

compounds l^is tributes with Mahomedally for 
100,000 Rupees, 417. 

Banishmend Khan 17^6, Governor of Ma- 

dura, where Mahomed Issoof finds every thing 
in disorder, 423, 424. 

Barby, East India Ship, taken by Angria in 
1736, p, 410. 

B’Aitteuie, commands the troops sent to join 
Murzafajing and Chundasaheh, 126. July 
23d, gains the battle of Amboor, 127, 128, 

1750, Fehnmry, joins the army nf 

Miirzafajing at Villanore with 2000 Euro- 
]K'aTjB, i38. expf)Htu]{iteI*!» with Major Law- 


rence, and cannonades the English quarters, 
140. on the mutiny of the French officers, or- 
ders the whole battalion to return to Pondi- 
cherry, 140. is aceompanied by Cliundasaheb 
and attacked by the Morattoes in the retreat, 
142. surprizes one of the quaiters ofNazir- 
jing’s camp in the night, 145. follows Bussy 
with the main body, when Bussy attacks Gin- 

gee, 151. -1751,* commands the Er. troops 

with Cliundasaheb in the fight at Volcondah, 

173 1752, 14th, arrives at Ptatoor 

with a reinforcement intended to join the Pr. 
troojis with Mr. Law, 222. marches horn 
Utatoor, but returns into the fort on the ap- 
proach of Clive, 222. May 9th, engages Ba- 
ton’s party near Utatoor, and marches away 
in the night to Volcondah, 227. advances 
again towards Utatoor, is met by Clive ; re- 
treats to Volcondah, is defeated there, and 
surrenders his whole party to Clive, 233, 234, 
235. m, 236. is a prisoner in Major Law- 
rence’s camp at Seringham, 239. 

DECAN, Teehitory, Soxjbahship op Jir- 
mSDICTION IX GENEEAL. MoSt of the 
Mogul conquests in the Peninsula are xuider 
the Subah of the Becan, 35. the Carnatic is 
one of the most considerable Nabobships under 
the Becan, 37. Ghaziodin Khan prefers the 
post of captain general at Delhi to this Su- 
baship, 124. six provinces comprehended in 
it, 157, 158. of which Golcondah, one, 
has 6 Nabobships, 358. the jurisdiction ex- 
tends from Brampore to C. Comorin, and 
eastward to the Sea, 158. 161. m, 165. 

— 1752, Bupleix’s projects of acquisitions 
in the Becan, 248. October, Ghaziodin Khan 
approaching, 273. Tripetti, one of the most 
famous temples in the Becan, 317. m, 328. 
the rains in the Becan between Golcondah and 
Aurengabad continue from the beginning of 
July to the end of September, 332. m, 335. m, 
336. m, 337. Morarirow’s princip^ty de- 
pends on the Suhahship, 363* m, 378. 

1755, Bussy continued by Godeheu in the 
management of the Pr. a'ffairs in the Be- 
can, 403, project in England to ruin the 
French influence in the pecan, 405. which, 
in the beginning of 1756, is well nigh broken 
by the rupture between Bussy and Salabad.jing, 
425. Jefferaliy, the late Nab. of Rajahmun- 
drum, receives Jaghires m the Becan, 426. 
Shanavaze Khan proposes to Balagerow, to 
rid the Becan of the French, 428. several 
Morattoe Chiefs hold feifs in the Becan on 
condition of military service to the Souhahship, 
431. exdl consequences apprehended by the 
English from the French influence in the Be- 
can 434. Niormel, the most powerful of the 
Rajahs in the Bcean, 4»Gtwecn roni and Gol-_ 
condah, 436. 
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DECAN, Sub AH, or Vioehoy of. Indivi- 
duals. Nizainaiumluck in 173G, p, 22, 23, 
who was preceded ])y his father Ghassiodean 
Khan, 53. and in 1748, is succeeded by his 
son Nazirjing, 122. who is opposed by his 
nephew Murzafajing, 124. who on the 4th of 
Decemh. 1750, is hailed Subah in the field of 

battle on the death of Nazirjing, 156. 

1751, February, OTx^xQi death of Murzafajing, 

hlr. Bussy proclaims Salabadjing. 1752, 

but Ghaziodin Khan, the elder brother ob- 
tains the commission at Delhi, 250, In 1751, 
June, no Subah had made his residence at Au- 
rengabad since the death of Kizamalmuluck, 

2oi. 1752, on the death of Ghaziodin 

Khan, his son Scheabeddin is supposed to as- 
sert his father’s pretensions 274. 

De Cattails. See Cattans. 
DELABOUBDONNAIS. See BOIIKDOX- 
NAIS. 

DELHI, the ancient kingdom of. 1200, 

' conquered by Scheabeddin, 10, 1219, the 

, dominion extended by Cothbeddinibeck, who 
is succeeded by Aramschah, and he by Ilit- 
mische, 11. who conquers Multan, 12. who 
dies in 1235. his successors to 1246, are Ei- 
rouze Schah Kocneddin, the Princess Eadia- 
theddin, Beharamschah, l^Iassoodschah Ala- 
eddin, Mahomedsehah Nassereddm, who made 
great conquests in India, 12, he is succeeded 
by Algeddm, who w^ alive in. 1317 : achasm 
of 69 years in D’Herbelot : Sultan Mahmood 
reigns and is conquered by Tamerlane in 
1398, p, 12, 13, 14. the succession of these 
Dynasties are given hy Feritsha, 80. Error 
concerning Arabians from Masulipatnam giv- 
ing a race of kings to Dellii, 147. 

DELHI, EMPIEE OF, and Goverimient un- 
der the successors of Tamerlane, who are the 
present Dynasty^' of GEE AT MOGULS, viz 
Pir Mahomed, 1404, p, 16. Sultan Sharoch, 
1446. p, 16. after whom they have little in- 
fluence in India until Bahr, who conquers 
Sultan Ibrahim Loudi in 1526, and dies 
1530, p, 17. Hommaion to 1556, p, 17. Ac- 
barthe 1605,^, 18. Gehangir to 1607, p, 38. 
Schah Gehan to^.666, p, 18. Aurengzebe to 
1707, ji?, 18. Behader Schah, lehandcr Schah, 
Euruckshire, to 1719, p, 19. Eaffeih al Dirjat, 
Eaffeih al Doulat, IMahomed Schah, to 3 739, 
20, 21. when Thomas Koidi Khan takes 
and sacks Delhi, 22, 23. Fezitsha’s history 
,of the Mahomedan Dynasties of Delhi from 

977 to 1605, p, 30. See Feeitsha. 

1732. Doastally could not obtain a conunisson 
from Delhi, 37*. after the retreat of the Per- 
sians Efizamalmulimk is afraid of attacks from 
Dellii, 39 aixd 45. of late years the Morattoes 
frequently beerv^t the gates of Dellii, 40. 


from Delhi, his son Ghaziod'^n being ap- 
pointed Captain General thc/t’C, 50. 

1747, the Europcail^s as ignorant of Arcot;“as 

of Deflii, 85. 3748, Inva/lon of the Ah- 

dalli, death of Maf^lomod Scfhah, his son Ah- 
med Schah proclaimed Em]>erar at Delhi in 
April, 122. Ghaziodin profez’S his employ- 
ment at Delhi to the Soubahship of the Decau 
124. — -1749, the English presidency on the 
C. of Coromandel awed by respect to the Court 

of Delhi, 132, 1750, Nazirjing mfu-ch.ing 

towards Delhi, i*eturns to encounter Murzafa- 
jing, 137. whose pretensions iu*e supported by 
the vizir at Delhi, 158. manners of the Court, 
— ... 1752, tile head of Chundasa- 
heb said to be sentr thither to be view'ed 
by the Emperor, 241. 1751, the Morat- 

toes hired by Ghaziodin Khan at Delhi to op- 
pose Salabadjing, 251. who receives a Dele- 
gate from thence, 252 and 435.- 1752, 

Ghaziodin Khan marches from Delhi into the 
Decan, 273. accompaziied from thence by De 

"Volton, the Mogul’s physician, 274. 1753, 

Scheabeddin, son of Ghaziodin Khan, takes 
great part in the distracted affairs of Delhi, 

336. m, 338. 1754, a fictitious patent 

from Delhi produced by the Er. deputies at 
Sadrass, 340, m, 378. 

DELHI, power, and authority of the Govern- 

mont ^not all the Countries of Indostan are 

subjected to the throne of Delhi, but some re- 
main only tributary, 35, 36. Kabobs must be 
confirmea from Delhi, 36. 

DELHI, City, the present not situated exactly 
on the same spot as the ancient, 14. the Mor- 
rJIfees have of late years often been at the 
^Ipi of Delhi, 40. “ In 1747, Delhi little 
known to the Eui'opeans in the Indzp, 85 a vast 
piece of camion said to be sent from Delhi to 
Arcot, 190.— — 1752, June, it is given out 
thet Chundasalieb's head was sent to Delhi, 
241. 

DELEYEIT. 1755. Governor of Pondi‘« 

cheiry, a moderate man, remonstrates against ” 
the expedition of the Eng. into the Madura 
and Tiniveliy Countries, 395, 396. sends 
Maissin against Terriore, but orders him to 
desist from attacking Arielore* and Wariore- 

pollam, 396, 397. ^1756, January, sends 

a large force into the field to prevent to Eng, 
from attacking Vclore, 418. 

Deputy, one of tSie council at Madrass sent to 
Velore, Jmmary, 1756, his transactions there, 
419, 420. 

Dbvee Cotah, territory contiguous to Ma- 
sulipatnam, belonging to the Er. from, which 
they drew revenues in 1754, p, 376. 

Devi, Djvi, Island, 1754, it is agreed 
truce, that this I, sliali be dltli« be- 

tween tS^ Eng, aik4 the Er, 375*- 'iff* ; 

I ' ' Dbvi 
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'Devi Ck)TAH<j fort and district — — lH9,.ob- Dragoons, a tmop witli Bussy in 17*36, p, 429 
ject of the c^ipecEtioiis of the Englisli against ■ save the, Ei\ Hussars, 462. 
i\Q 1C. of Tanjoro, 108. 'Mhe first expedition DTJAK, the officer next to the Xaboh, Tinaiage,:^ 
under the corv^iuand of Oa.pt. Cope, unsuc^ the reveniies, diyDursements, and customs, 
cessful, 100 to 1*12. advan^iges expected,, fi’om -takes possession for the emperor of the estates 
its port, maimfactures, and soil, 112, IIS. ' -of the feudatories on their death, .28.. the 
attacked and taken by Major Lawrence, 113 ' word .is sometimes employed by us : instead - 
to 117. death of a Taivjorine of a. high caste of -the , proper name of the individual hold- ■ 

there, 116, 117, ceded by the IL of l^'anjore ■ iiig the office. The Duans mentioned, in this 

to the 'E. I. Company fits revenues, , 118. a Volume are — Op Aiicot, . 

garrison left in it, ISO, 181. -1751. Gulam Hassein, m, S7. C fiiiiiidasahel), Vice 

becomes very commodious for the com- Buan to Gulam JlasHcin, S8. Meer Assud. 

nronication with Tritcliinopoly, 182. Cap- m, 39. sji, 42. Xlneertain who, chosen by the 

tain Clarke marches from thence with a de- friends of Subderrily w^hen they proclaimed 

taclxntent, 182. — —1752, Jfoy, Major Law- Ids son Seid Mahomed, Nabob, 50. 

ronce orders battering cannon from thence to O r B v o a b a o j i n o. 

Beringham, 232, which ain sent and arrive Seid Laskar lOuui. m, 320, jl30, 331, 332. 

— -1753, some of the sick of the army 333, 334, 335. Bhanavaze Khan, m, 426, 

sent thither, 283. the Serjeant at CMILambrum 427. 

retreats to Devi Cotah, 287. Morarirow afraid D XT B L E I X, Cil o v e nx o ii of POiVDi- 

to join the Er. in attacking it, 305. August^ CffMMBY, 1742, forms connexions ivith 

September, a large reinforcement sent by sea Chundasaheb, 43 and 45.—- — 1745. prevails 

from Maclrass to Devi Cotah, 307- Palamco- on Anwarodean to prohibit Com. Barnet feom 

tail relieved horn hence by Lieut. Frazer, 326, attacking the French on the C. of Coroman- 

327. -1754, i¥«rc//, Captain Pigou sent del, 61, 1746. m, 63. has no authority 

from Madrass with a reinibreement to Devi over Mauritius and Bourbon, 64. jealous o"f 

Cotah, 345. who wait there for more troops, Belabourdonnais, 64. m, 65. forbid by An- 

346. and for Maphuze Khan, 347. Lieut. warodean xroni attacking Madinss, 'whom he 

Frazer returns, 358. a small detachment sent appeases by promising to gi>u Mm tlie tomi, 

to assist Clullauibnim, routed, 358. Capt, Pi- 68, 69, Oclobtv\ disavows the tmaty of ran- 

goii, vvidi a stronger relieves PuUmicotah, 359. som for Madrass, luul thwarts ail Delabmir- 

and inarch e.s from Devi Cotah to Tritcliino- doimais operations, 69. insists that he pro- 
poly, 36L— 1754, Deeember^ left to the tract the term of restoring Madrass, 71. sends 

English by the truce, 375. one of the council of Pondicherry to govern 

Be Volton, See Volton. it, 71* his friends in France procured tlie ini- 

D’Heebblot, Hbbbelot. * 4 prkonment of Belabourdoiinais in the Bastile, 

Diego Megs^ Island, belonging to the Fr, p&i- 72. unwilling to employ hostilities' against 
culms c^icerning it in p, 92. 95, 96. Maphuze Khan at Madi’ass, 73. Ms reception 

DxNi)icaTii.’~1736, Chundasaheb places his of the Eng. Governor, 78. recalls Paradis 

brother Saducksaheb there, 39. who is routed ftom Madrass to command agrinst Fort St. 

andkilled coming from thence toMs assistance, David, 79. December the 1 1th, sends Ms troops 

44. Laeheiiaigiie’s country lies in the road agamst St, David under the coimnaiid of Bury, 

from Manapar to Bindigul, 381. ' who retire in conihsion, 81 to 83. Demnher, 

BOASTALLY, Nab. of Aiicot. — 1732, 30th, attempts another expeilition to surprke 

succeeds' his uncle Sadatuila, against the will Cuddalore, by sending the troops Tn boats, 

of Nizamalmuluck, 37. gives one of his who are beat back by the siuf, 83.-1747- 

daughters in marriage to jjlortizaHy, and an- Janmarg^ carries the war^into tlie Nabob’s 

other to Ohu|idwaheb, 38. whom he lets act country near Madrass, in order to make him 

as Duan, 38,— -1736, sends his son Bubder- ' withdraw Ms troops from tlie Eng. at Fort St. 

" aly and 'OhmdaS'akeb ttMnBtThitol^ BavM, 84, informs the Nabob ' of The arrival 

38, 39. and continues Chundasaheb in the ' of the Fr. ships, and represents the Eng. at 
government there, 39*— -1739, the Mo- ■ Fort Et, David as abiuidoned by their conn- 

rattoes incited to invade Mm by Nkamalmm-, trymen, 84. the Nabob orders Maphuze 

luck, 39, 40. 1740, May 20th, encounters ' ''Knaa to treat vrith Mm, and sends back 

them at Amboor, is betrayed, and killed in' the ■ ftena Axcot his nephew Kirjean and another' 
battle, 41, 42, w, 43* had withheld the tri- ..deputy, who had been m||ie prisoners at Ma- 
bute torn Nkamalmuluck, 45. 127. drass, 84. Fehrumy^ sends away the Fr. ships 

fortress 8, m, from Aurengabad, ' to avoid the return of the Eng. squadron, '85. 

‘ esteemed impregnable, 333, receives Maphuze KIwn at Pondicherr'y(«p,»«»i^*^ 

Bow, AnnxANBiEshM transmuted and published makes a treaty of peace 'with him, on which 
the Mstory of Feritsha, a valmble work, 30 the Nabob recalls his troops ’from Fort 

St. 
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St. Bavid, 85. m, 86. March the 1st, sends 
his army against Port St. Bavid, and recalls 
them oh the appearance the Eng. squadron, 

$7. 1748, Jamiarr/, practises with the 

commander of the Tellicherry Sepoys, 88, 
JunCi during the absence of the Engl, squa- 
dron, sends his troops to surprize Ouddaiore 
who are repulsed by Major Lawrence, 91. 
makes preparations to resist the armament un- 
der the command of Admiral Boscawen, 91, 
Siege of Pondicherry, 91 to 106, sings Te 
Beum, and writes letters throughout India, 
magnifying his resistance of the siege, 106. 

1749 . learns the state of Chundasahehs 

affairs horn his wife at Pondicherry, and forms 
schemes of obtaining territories, 119, 120. 
had governed the Fr. settlements in Bengal, 
120. and resolves to assist Chundasaheb, 120. 
propably these views made him thwart those 
of Labourdonnais, 120. guarantees the pay- 
ment of Chundasaheb's ransom to the Morat- 
toes, 120, 121. Juncy July^ sends B’Autueil 
with a body of troops to join Chundasaheb and 
Murzafajing, 126. on whose success the Engl, 
caimot reproach his conduct, 130, gets intel- 
ligence from the catholics at St. Thom6, 131. 
Aug%^t^ receives Chundasaheb and Murzafa- 
jing, and obtains from them a grant of 81 
villages near Pondicherry, 132. his plans sup- 
ported in France, 132, October^ enjoins Chun- 
dasahebnot to be led away jhom the attack of 
Tritchinopoly, 133. who conceals ffromhim 
Ms want of money, 134. is anxious at the de- 
tention of the army before Tanjore, 135. 

1750, on the approach of Nazirjing, urges 
the attack of Tanjore, 136, on the return of 
the army, rebulces Chundasaheb for not hav- 
ing proceeded directly to Tritchinopoly, 137. 
assists him mth money and 2000 Europeans to 
oppose Nazirjing, 138. March 20th, attempts 
to reclaim the mutinous officers by severity, 
139. m, 141. not depressed by the mutiny and 
retreat of his army, nor by the captivity of 
Murzafajing, but orders Ms army to take the 
field again, and schemes to raise Nazirjing 
enemies in his own camp, 143, 144, treats 
with him inb^alf of Chundasaheb and Mur- 
zafajing, 144. and sends deputies to him, who 
establish a correspondence with the Pitan Na- 
bobs, 144. orders B*Autueil to make some at- 
tack on Nazirjing^s camp, which succeeds, 
145. July, sends a sMp, wMch takes Masuli- 
patnam, 146, 147. the Pitan Nabobs advise 
him to proceed to action. The French troops 
take Trivadi, 147, 148. rout Mahomedally 
, , as soon as left % the English, 150, 151. take 
Grngee, 151, 152. Nazirjing sends deputies 
to treat with Mm, 153. and offers all he had 
t54; Nassl3^^ had sent the treaty to ■ , 
Mm ratified, 156. Bupleox is informed by 
^ ChTmdasaheb;'bf iike of 
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death, and the elevation of M^irzafapng, who 
refers his dispute with the l^tan Nabobs to 
Bupleix, le58, rf>9, December 15, recces 
Murzafajing at Pondicheiay, 159. and the 
Pitan Nabobs, <f«59. medliites in their differ- 
renccs, 160, installs Murzafapng as Subah, 
and is declared by him Governor for the ^lo- 
gul of all the countries S. of the Kristna. 
Chundasaheb is dcchned Nabob of Areot 
under the authority of Duploix, 161, Maho- 
medally treats with him, 162. partakes of the 
treasures of Nazir] ing, 162, “1751. Ja- 

nuary, sends 300 Europeans, 2000 Bopoys, 
and 10 field pieces under the command of 
Eussy, with Murzafajing, into the Beean, 163. 
acknowledges the t^itle of Balabadjing on tlic 
death of Murzafajing, 166. his politics ad- 
mired in Coromandel, 167. the English resolve 
to assist Mahomedally, lest he should make 
alliance with Bupleix, 168. March Bupleix 
plants flags in token of sovereignty round the 
bounds of Fort Bt. Bavid, wMch determines 
the English to take the field, 171. The events 
of the war, from April 1751, to February 1752, 
are related without mention of Buj>leix, from 
p, 171 , top, 213, and may be found under 
the English and French Army, and the 

officers mentioned. 1752, March, Clive 

destroys the town of Bupleix Fateabad, which 
Bnpleix was raising on the spot whoi-e Nazir- 
jing was killed, 213. he orders Law to inter- 
cept the Engl, reinforcement, 214. the retreat 
of I^aw into the I. of Seringham was contraa-y 
to his orders, 222. he sends a reinforcement 
with B'Autueil 222. Ms inveteracy to Ma- 
homedally, 239. m, 249. his policy in taking 
possession of Masulipatnam, 250, m, 252, 
Balabadjing appoints him Nabob^of the Car- 
natic, 436, which he publishes on the death of 
Chundasaheb, continues the war, foments the 
discontent of tlxe Mysoreans, andproclaims lia- 
jahsaheb Nabob, 252, 253. on the success of 
his troops at Vicravandi, orders them to en- 
camp at Chimundelum, 255, takes 200 Swiss 
going in boats from Madrass to Fort St, Ba- 
vid, 255. rashly orders Kiijean to give battle, 
who is beaten, 256, 257. practises to estrange 
the Mysoreans, and to gtiin^ Morarirow, 260. 
and makes a treaty with them, 261, Septem- 
ber, sends a reinforcement to Chinglapett 
and Cobelong, 263. promises to assist the lie- 
gent, 268,— -^1753, March, thejunctionof the 
Morattoes enables him to make head m the 
Carnatic, 273. Ghaziodean Khan sends Be 
Yolton to him with offers, 274. disburses his 
own money in the war, 275. offers Mortizally 
the NabobsMp, 275, protracts the war on the 
sea coast, that the Mysoreani m%ht 
Tritchinopoly, 277* seduces MoAally to 
Fondicheity, aird.gets a sum' of mon^ wom 
him, but permits him to return to Yelore, 

278 . 
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278. 021 the march of Major Law- 

3 j:ence to Tri^cMiiopoly, sends troops to Se- 
rihgham, 283. M’ortizall'J' renews his corres- 
pondence withv>I)upleix and besieges Trino- 
ma] ec, 287. Btipleix seMs a stronger reiii- 
forcenient with 3000 Morattoes to Seriiig- 
ham, 288, 289. orders Brenier to employ Be 
Gattans as a spy in Tritchinopoly, 297 and 
298. errs in employing the reinforce- 

ments arrived from France against Verdache- 
liim, Trinomalee, and Palanicotah, 304j 30o, 
300. sends them, with Moraiirow 

and his Morattoes to Soringham, 306, m, 307. 
threatens the K. of Tanjore, 319. sends what 
force remained at Pondicherry against Palatn- 
cottah, 326. orders Bus^iy to return to the com- 
mand and management of affairs in the Becan, 
332. sagacity of his projects, '336. D&eemdarf 
shews melination to end the war in the Car- 
natic, 337." 1754. Jammrfi his commis- 

sions from Murzafajing, Salabadjmg and the 
Great Mogul produced at the conference at 
Sadrass, 338. rejects Mahomedally’stities, 339. 
Letter of the Mogul to him suspicious, 339, 
340, 341. he procured the release of Ma- 
phuze Khan after the battle of Amboor, 346. 

Ap7% sends troops to Palamcotah, 358. 

1754. the Fr. ministry recall him without 
application from the ministry of England, 
365, 366. August 2d, Godeheu arrives at 
Pondicherry, and Bupleix resigns the govern- 
ment to him, 366. appears in the equipage of 
his Moorish dignities, 367. October 14, sails 
for France, 377. Godeheu refuses to pay the 
money he had borrowed for the war, 377. for 
which BupleLx is pressed in France, 378. ge- 
neral character of his qualities and conduct, 
esteem Bussy, 378, 379. his successor De- 
leyrit left by Godeheu with more contracted 
powers, 380. The Mysorean was a dupe to 
his promises, 389. m, 403. 436. 

Bupleix Mrs. wife of Mr. Bupleix. 1748. 

corresponds in the Malabar language with the 
interpreter of the late governor of Madrass, to 

make the Telllcherry Sepoys desert, 88. 

1752. corresponds with Morarirow, 261. 

JOupleix FateaSad, a town, which Bupleix was 
building on jj^he spot where Nazirjing was 
killed, in commemoration of that event, des- 
troyed by Clive, in June^ 1752, p, 213. 

BUTCH, have possessions in the Malay islands, 
s. to the coasts of Hew Holland, e. to lands 

unknown, 1. 1746. May^ 6 Butch ships, 

with 430 soldiers, sail with Mr. Boscawen to 
the attack of Mauritius, 92 and 96. proceed to 

Batavia, June 27th, 98. 1748. the Butch 

at Hagapatam send 120 Europeans to assist at 
siege of Pondicherry, 98. Sadrass belongs 

to the Butch, 337. 1752. the Morattoes 

of Jonagee burn the But4i factory at Bimli- 
patam, 374. -1756. The King of Tra- 


■ veneore gained, advantages over the Butch:oii 
the coast of Malabar, 400, In 1724, the 
Butch attack Gheriah without success, 410. 

Buvelaeu, 1753, 1754. deputed by thePr, 
E. I. Company to negotiate with the Engl, 
ministry in London concerning the affairs of 
India, 365. 

E. ■ 


r^AST INDIA COMPANY, PNG. 1745. 

Commodore Barnet in answer to Anwaro- 
dean's prohibition, says that he acts indepen- 
dently of the agents of the E. I. C. 61. 

1746. the territory of Madrass had been grant- 
ed by the Great Mogul to the E. I. C. about 
100 years, 65. August 18th, A ship belong- 
ing to the E. I. C. attacked in Madrass road 
by the Fr. squadron, 66. September 10th, 
another taken when Madrass sui-renders, 68. 
the effects of the company there taken posses- 
sion of by Fr. commissaries, 68. and with part 
of the military stores laden on board the Fr. 
ships, 69. bills given on the Company for the 
ransom of the town, 69. Fort St. Bavid pur- 
chased by the E. I. Company about 100 years 

before, 78. 1748 one of their ships taken 

in sight of Bombay, 89. Eleven of their ships 
serve as transports hi Mr. Boscaweii's expe- 
dition, 92.- 1749. the K. of Tanjore cedes 

Devi Cotah to them, 118. after the loss of 
Madrass the E. I. C. ordered Fort St. David 
to be the presidency, 131. August, Mr. Bos- 
cawen takes possession of St. Thome for the 
Company, 131. their agents in India were not 
at this time authorized to engage in military 

operations, 132. 1750. Deputies sent to 

treat with Nazirjing on the interests of the 
E. I. C, 139. a territory near Madrass ceded 

to the E. I. C. by Mahomedally, 145. 

1752. Jtme, the mercantile affairs of the Com- 
pany greatly distressed by the war of Chun- 
dasaheb, 220. the military stores taken with 
D* Autueil at V olcondah reserved for the Com- 
pany, 235. 1754, their distresses by the 

war mcreased by the restiaint of enlarging 
their capital, 339, the removal of Succogee 
and the restoration of Monacgee essential to 
the Company's interests, 361, the directors ask 
assistance of the government in England, to 
carry on the war, 365. the Eng. Company em- 
power Mr. Saunders, and some other members 
of the council of Madrass, to treat with Mr. Go- 
deheu, 366. the conditional treaty to be con- 
firmed or annulled by tlj^ two Companies in 
Europe, 375, one thousand of the Eng. Com- 
pany's Sepoys left with Maphuze Khan in the 
Southern countries, 401. the Company 
London project air expedition from Bombay 
against Sallabadjing and the Fr, troops in hh 

lexyices, 
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service, 405. rc^rard tlie smiccs of Clive, 
i06. tlicir marine force at Bombay, 400.— 
i7o{), tlie mirilbrttmeb in .Bengal tlireaten tlie 
greatest danger ever incmTed by their estates 
in the East Indies, 434, 

2UST mi)U COMPANY, FM.ENCH, Bee ' 
imdev FRENCH 

EAST INDIES, wliat Countries and Islands are 
comprehended in them, 1. the Eng. commerce 
in the East Indies depended on the success of 
.the wars in Coromandel and Bengal, 34 

9 X 1740. the squadrons under jSoscawen, 

the greatest European marine force ever seen 
in the East Indies, 98, m, 365, m, 366. Bu- 
pleix raised the reputation of his nation in 
the E, Indies, and probably intended to drive 
the other Eiu’opeans out of them, 378. the 
greatest danger ever incurred by the Com- 
pany in the .E. Indies, 434. 

Elephant, Mmzafajing’s, 159. Elephants em- 
ployed at the storm of Arcot to force the 
gates, 194. carry baggage, 392, 

M^rempem/i, Polygar of, the place lies between 

Coilorepettah and Chevelpetore, 1758, 

Jme, redeems his hostages, 426. 

EEmuerum, a fortified pagoda on a rock, 3 m* 
s. B, of the French Rock, the Fr. had mounted 

cannon there. 1762, MareA 28. Major 

Lawrence marches between Elimiserum and 
the Fr. Rook, when the two armies cannonade, 
m, 217. April, taken by Dalton, 218, 

219 ^1753. Aupttsi, taken again irom the 

, Fr. by Monaegee, 303. Ocioh&r, an Eng. de- 
tachment left in it, 316. Cootaparah is 6 m. 

N. B, of Elimiserum, 344 1764. Feb, the 

garrison at Elimiserum march to secure Coo- 
tapai'ah diming the action of the convoy and 
grenadiers, 346. m, 352. Map 23d, the 
guards withdrawn jhom Elimiserum, when 
the army march to Tanjore, 358. Jidp, the 
enemy change their camp several times be- 
tween Elimiserom and the five rocks, 364. 
Katalpettah, 6 m, e. of Elimiserum, 368. a 
deep water-course passes between Elimiserum 
and the Fr. rock, which the army coming 
firom Tanjore cross, and engage the French and 
Mysoreans, Ay^pmi the 17th, 368. Augmt 
22d, Monaegee takes Elimiserum and the Fr. 
party there, 370, 

Elobe, Feoviitoe, was governed many 
years by Anwarodean, 53. wMreiii$ erro-^ 

nemishf called Yalore^ 1763, Nommher, 

obtained by Bnssy for the Fr. company, 334. 

. lies to the w. w, of Mustaphanagur, 336,— — 

. 1764, the Morattoes who had invaded Rajah- 
' and Chi^iaole return through Elore, 

;|j|a revenues not specified, 376, 

JSWFIRi;, meaning the MOOTL. 

_ Dupleix a feWk 

Wl^tbe Empire 

» Is aUktdi 274i«*^|f66, 'Bwy ^erts 


that he held his Moorish dignities, not from 
Balabadjirig, but the Empefor, 4;i2. See 
Delhi ; and Great^Mogul, under Mogul. 

RING-LAND, N, B, the worch^^Europe in a few 
instances is imprf>perly usc% in our narrative? 

instead of England. 1746. two ships of 

50 guns, and 1 of 20, join Mr. Barnet’s squa- 
dron from England, wdio sends back one of 20 
and 1 of 60, p, 61. The trade froju hlng- 
iand to the C, of Coromandel, with that car- 
ried on from one part of India to anotlier, had 
raised Madrass to opulence and reputation, 
65 1748, January, Mtrjor Lawrence ar- 

rives at Fort St. David from England, 88* 
April, Admiral Griffin’s srpiadroii reinforced 
by 3 ships from England, 89. IMiat sliips and 
vessels of Mr. Boscawen’s armament belonged 

to the navy of England, 92. 1749. 

January, Gritfin sails with a 60 and two 20 
gun ships to England, 98. October 21st, Mr. 
Boscaweii with the licet sails to England, 133. 
1751, the English at Fort St. David re- 
frain from hostilities against the French, be- 
cause not authorized fi*om England, 167- 
Major Lawrence had gone from Fort St. 
David to England in the preceding October, 
167. Mr. Robins arrived from thence at Fort 
St. David about that time, 168. July, recruits 
from Europe arrived at Fort St. David, 181. 

1752. March 16th, Major La-wrence 

arrives again at Fort St. David from England, 
213. two companies of Swiss and other rein- 
forcements arrive at Madrass from England, 
255. the recruits from England vile, 261. 

1753. Cax)taiii Dalton retimis to Eiu-ope, 

316. 1754. Reinforcements arrived at 

Madi-ass from Eiuope, 362. September, Madrass 
obliged to make peace on disac^miitageous 
terms, in conformity to orders from Em*ope, 

371 1755. Jammry 13th, Mr. Saunders 

proceeds to England, 379. Col. Heron lately 
arrived from England, 380. troops from Eng- 
land arrive at Bombay, intended for an ex- 
pedition projected in London, 405. their 
number, they arrive in October with Clive, 

406.' 1766. the ship Darby, coming from 

England richly laden, taken by Angria about 
28 years ago, 410. ^ 

ENGLISH, THE, expressing or implying The 
Nation m Genbeae, or their Ihtebests 
and Establishments in INDIA in general 

the Eng. ^Establishments in Indostan are 

under Bombay, Madrass, and Calcutta, 33. 
in which the English have been engaged in 
war since the year 1745,^, 34. their commerce 
in the E. Indies depended on the success of 
the wars in Coromandel and Bengal* 34. 
take part in the war of Coromandel Sniiitt*" 
ately after the peace of Aix la Chap^e* 36. 
—1746, ’ the ^ahob Aawnrotota .Khan 
fcslets that ah o®cers of ffce Itog., h*<‘tion we 

equally 
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eq^ialiy obi%ed to respect liis ' autliority in tlie 
, Carnatic, ,—174:6. ■ Ap-rU^ tbe . Eng. 
Mairs in India tlireateni%i witli danger, when 
Commodore Burnet died, 63. nseful to. con- 
template the progress m^e by the in 

Indostan in the science and spirit of war after 
the loss of Madrass, 68. — — 1748. January^ 
the Medway had been the principal cause of ■ 
all the English disgraces and misfortunes in 
India, 8S. TELLiciiEEiiY an English settle- 
ment, 87. 1748. After the raising of the 

siege of Pondicherry, the military character 
of the Prencli regarded as greatly "superior to 
that of the English, 106. " the English had 
establishments in Indostan many years before 
the French, 318, 119*. — — 17a2. July, Bu- 
pieix violates the Eng. colours at sea by^ tak- 
ing 200 Swiss going to Fort St. David in 
boats, 255, Mrs. Dupleixin her letters to Mo- 
raxirow represents the English as a mercantile 
people unfit for war, 260. — —1754 SepjJ. Ad- 
lercron commands the Eng. troops in India, 372. 
BMGLISHf The, meaning their Govebnment, 
Presidencies, Settlements, Factories 

on the Coast of Coromandel. 1746. 

the Eng. at Madrass call on the Nabob An- 
warodean to protect them from Labour donnais' 
armament, 64. the protection of their settle- 
ments was the principal object for which the 
squadron was sent into India, 66, Auf/nst^ the 
English in Madrass, garrison included, did not 
exceed 300 men when besieged by Belabour- 
donnais, 66. iHeptemhci' the ioth, by the capi- 
tulation surrender themselves prisoners of war, 
68. but are permitted to reside in their houses, 
68. useful from this time to contemplate the 
progress made by the Eng. in the science and 
spirit o| war, 68. m, 69. w, 71, distressful 
and injurious terms indicted by Bupleix on 
the English at Madrass, after the departure 
of Delabourdonnais, 77. Fort St. Bavid, an 
English settlement, takes the general admini- 
stration on the loss of Madrass, 78. the Eng. 
there suspect Anwarodean Khan, and enlist 
2000 Peons, 81. December the 8th, on the 
arrival of the Nabob^s army at Chimunde- 
lum, and the retreat of the Fr. troops, sally 

with the wh^le garrison, 83. w, 84,- 1747. 

Bupleix in order to make the Nabob with- 
draw his assistance represents the Eng, affairs 
as without resource, 85. their transactions at 
Port St. Bavid betrayed to'^Pondicherry, 88. 
— --1749, employ their arms with great in- 
discretion, in assisting a deposed prince of 
Tanjore, 107. having no right to interfere in 
his cause, 108. make peace, and get the 
cession of Be\d Cotah, but other causes than 
..'^'f%eir arms made the K. submit, U8, August, 
cannot reproach Bupleix for his ambition in 
assisting Chiindasaheb md MtuT.afajing, 130. 


they . receive Madrass from the French, 130 
the priests at St. Thome used to give Bupleix 
intelligence of the transactions of the English 
at Madrass, 131. Bosca-wen hoists tlie English 
fiag at St. Thome, 131. The agents of the 
English E. I. Company piizisled about the 
titles of Nazirjing, andMiirzafajing, ofClmn- 
dasaheb and Maliomedally, 132, 133. send 
120 Europeans to Mahomedall.y,: ,133, and 
imprudently let Mr, Boscawea sail with the 
squadron to England, 133.— 1750. Feb, 
Nazirjing requests a body of troops from the 
English at Fort St. Bavid, 138. who comply, 
138. April, Major Lawrence, cautious of expos- 
ing tlieii’ territory, will not accompany Nazir- 
jing to Arcot, 146. for wiiich he is much 
exasperated against them, 148. July, send a 
body of troops to join Mahomedally xinder the 

command of Capt. Cope, 148.- 1751. the 

people of Coromandel suprized at their indo- 
lence, who had done nothing at interrupt 
the successes of Bupleix since the retreat of 
their army ftom Mahomedally in the month 
of of the preceding year, 167. They 
resolve to support Mahomedally, and send 
280 Europeans to Tritchinopoly, 168. rouzed 
by the insolence of the Bujdeix to take the 
field, but resolve not to apjoear as principals 
in the war, 171. in wliich point the French 
are as cautious as the Englisli, 175. OeCo* 
her, the expences of the English battalion 
begin to be defrayed by the treasury of Fort 

Bt. Bavid, 202. 1752. Jammry, Ilajah- 

saheb plimders their country lio\.iscs at St. 
Thomas’ mount, 209. March their successes 
in the Carnatic recover a large, and valuable 
extent of country for Mahomedally, 213. 
May, Mr. Law will not let Chundasaheb, 
trust himself' to the English, 236. Jum 1st 
Major LawTence proposes to Monaegee that 
they should have the care of Ciiundasaheb, 
and kee|> him a prisoner in one of their 
settlements, 238. June 2d, Law demands the 
services of the English in virtue of the peace, 
239. Monaegee convinced that they are his 
friends, 241. They were ignorant that the 
Nabob had promised Tritchinopoly to the 
Mysoreans, 242. will rSt interfere in the 
dispute, 244. Bupleix notwithstanding Ms ill 
successes makes no proposals of accommodation 
to them, 252. who make little advantange of 

the victory gained at Bahoore, 267. ^1753. 

Suggestions of the Mysoreans against tlicm 
to the King of Tanjore, 285, 286. They 
cannot spai‘e troops to check the enterprizes 
of Mahomed Gomaul, 317. Bupleix threatens 
the K. of Tanjore, he gives them any 
more asa.istance, 319. Monaegee is represented 
as in close comiexif^i with them, 319. The 
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abandon tliein and tlie Nabobs 325, The 
Eiiglisli admire tlie sagacity of Bupleix in 
getting tlie nortlieru provinces, 33G. great 
efforts of valoui’ bad caiTied tlieni tliroiigh 
the wars of Chundasaheb, and the Mysoreans, 

337 . 1754 . Jamiari/, the English deputies 

confer with the Fr, deputies at Sadrass, 339 
to 341. by acknowledging Salabadjing with- 
out restrictions, the English would have been 
subject to the Er. 338, the moderation of the 
English proposals, 339. the Fr. intend to leave 
them a very small share of the Carnatic, 339. 
The K. of Tanjore hurt by the Morattoes so- 
licitous to regain their alliance, 341. but on 
Monaegee’s victory over the Morattoes will not 
send his troops to join their army, 342. the 
Begent of Mysore asks Poniapah why the 
BnffUsh support the Nabob, 351. the attach- 
ment of Tondiman to them, 357. his fidelity 
and attachment to their cause, 360. the K. 
of Tanjore sensible of his error in not assist- 
ing them ; they insist on the removal of Sueco- 
.gee, 361. Morarirow promises never more to 
be an enemy to them, 363. Septemher^ Go* 
deheu, afraid of the advantages which they 
might derive from their squadron, proposes 
moderate terms, 371. the allies and all places 
in which the Eng. had troops included hi the 
'suspension of arms, October 11th, 372, 373. 
the Eng. factory at Vizagapatam encourage 
J afferally and v izeramrauze to oppose the 
French authority in the northern provinces, 
373. the Morattoes spare this factory, 374. 
Possessions allowed the English by the condi- 
tional treaty, 375. the English had 900 Fr. 
prisoners, the French only 250 English, 376. 
the accessions made by the Eng. to them in- 
comes on the C. of Coromandel, 377. they 
keep the advantage of 650 Fr. prisoners, and 
derive another by the removal of Bupleix, 

377. 1755. the Fr. inform them of the 

schemes of the Mysoreans to get Tritehino- 
poly. They send a detachment to reduce the 
Madura and Tinivelly countries, 380. Colonel 
Heron gives the Moravar 3 Eng. flags as a 
mark of their friendship, 384. good inten- 
tions of the Moravar to them, 387. English 
m, 396, the presidency perplexed about the 
affairs of Madura and Tinivelly, and the 
quarrel between Tanjore and Tondiman, 402. 
Mahomedaliy their ally, m, 427. Jafferally, 
who held correspondence with them, promises 
a body of their troops to Salabadjing, if the 
French are dismissed, 428, the existence 
of the English on the C. of Coromandel seemed 
to depend on the removal of the French in- 
fluence in the BecSx, 434. 

THE, when meaning, implied in, or 
applied to any of the va^dous terms of their Euro- 


pean soldiery, viz. Aiars. ABMY, Aiitxllv:- 
itY.BATTAi.ioN. Camp, CaniT' on. Cannon, 

BALTS. C0IA)UBS.C^ CoLlJMN. OoMMANDAf^T. 
CounissAiiY. CoNVt>Y. l>i';.sKitT.Kus. De- 
tachment. Dlf^HtON, ‘"■^Entu'enchment, 
Escouts. Field pieces. Flag. Fouce, 
Gabiu'son. Guenadiers. Guns, Gun- 
ners, Line. Officers, Party. Platoon, 
Prisoners. Quarters. Kecruits. He- 
nouBT, Keinforcement. Sepoye. Sol- 
diers, Troopers, Trooi^s. iV, B. T^iiis 
article comprizes a summary of all the military 
operations and events in which the English 
forces or any part ofthem were engaged on the 
Coasts of Coromandel and Malabar, from the 
commencement of ho»tilities on shore in the 
year 1746, to the period Yvith wdiich this 

volume concludes, i. e. Jitlt/ 1756. 1746. 

200 Engl, were the Soldion' in the ffarrison of 
Madrass when attacked by Delabourdonnais, 
66. December the 8th, the garrison at Fort St. 
David sally, when the French army retired, 
81. the English had not yet raised Sepoys, 81. 
1747. March, the garrison at Fort St. David 
march out and encounter the Fr. from Pondi- 
cherry, 87. 1748, August 8th, the Engl. 

armg marches against Pondicherry, their force, 
98. their operations until they raise the 

siege, October (ith, p, 98 to 106. 1749. 

A^Uf the expedition under the command of 
Captian Cope into Tanjore, was the first in 
which the Engl, troops were engaged against 
the forces of an Indian prince, 110. attack- 
ing Devi Cotah, 113, 114, lb5, which they 
take, 116. an English detachment takes, and 
defends, Atcheverain, 117. August, the Engl. 
troops hear of the battle. of Amboor whilst In 
the Tanjore country, and leaving ^.garrison 
in Devi Cotah rctmn to Fort St. David, 130. 
Mahomedaliy requests a body of their troops 
to defend Tritchinopoly, 132. one hundred 
and twenty are sent, 133. 20 Engl, soldiers 
sent from Tritchinopoly to Tanjore, when 
invested by the French and Chundasaheb, 135, 

136. 1750. March 22d, the Engl, troops 

from Tritchinopoly and Fort St. David join 
Nazirjing, under the commandofMajor Law- 
rence, 138, 139, March 23d, cannonade be- 
tween the Engl, and Fr. troops, 140, the Eng- 
lish rescue the French gimnm's from the Mb- 
rattoes, 142. Major Lawrence retruns with 
the battalion tefFort St. David, 146. *July, the 
Engl. under Capt. Cope join Mahomed- 
aliy, a skirmish with the Fr. on the 19th, 
148. a cannonade the 21st, 149. they return 

to Fort St. David Amj, 19th 150. 1751. 

April, the Eng, army takes the field under the 
command of Captain Gingen, 172, take "SSiais 
daohelum, 172, joined by AbduUwahab and 

the 
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the Nabob’s® troops, 172. fire the outward town 
of Volcoiic^|ih, 173. the Eng. battalion xetretits 
<in a panic,' 173, 174. Vliy not pursued by 
ChmidasaheH 174. retreat to TJtatoor, 174, 
a small Engl. o0ccrs and troopers sur- 

rounded and well nigh cut off, 17d. Jtil^ the 
13th, retreat of the under Dalton to the 
main body in the str eights of Dtatoor, 177. 
the army encamps on the Coleroon, 177. where 
the battalion takes possession of Pitchandah, 
178. crosses the Coleroon and goes in to the Pa- 
goda of Seringhain, 17ih is reduced to 400 
fnen, crosses the Caveri and encamps under 
Tritehinopoly, 180. J'ul-i/, the K. of Tan- 
jore suffers both the Eugl. and Fr. troops to 
pass tlrrough his country, 182. Fight of the 
partp at Condore, 182. notwithstanding the 
reinforcements, the battalion at Tritehinopoly 
does not exceed 600 men, 183. Axttjust^ de- 
tachment marching with Clive to Arcot. 183. 
operations of this party at Arcot mentioned, 
184, 18e5, 186. implied to 191. party going 
from Madrass to reinforce Clive at Arcot 
sharply attacked at Trivatore, 191. the defence 
of Arcot continued, 191 to 196, Novmbe)% 
Basinrow with his Morattoes Join Clive in the 
English campf 196. the field ^noces at the fight 
of Arni serve well, 198, the Engl, find much 
baggage in the town of Arid, 199. take Con- 
jeveram, 199, 200. the haltalion at Triteliino- 
poly despise the operations of the French, 201 
beet them out of a battery of 2 guns, 201. 
the Fr. surpriisc the English entrenohmmt at the 
French rock, 201. lire cannon balls with the 
English mark, which had been fired by the 
EngL ships at Pondicheny, 202. the expenceS' 
of the Engl, battalion defrayed by tlie treasury 
of Foil St. Damd, 202, the superior numbers 
of Chmidasaheb’s army deter the Engl, troops 
from vigorous efforts, 202. the yremdiers with 
Dalton "rescue the wood carts, and give a good 
opinion of the English to the Mysoreans, 
203. they bury the Fr. dragoons killed by the 
Morattoes of Innis Khan, 205. who proffer to 
engage the enemy’s army with the Engl, 

205. and reproach them tor declining 
the risque, 206. Parties sent to Kistnayeram 
to escort the Mysore army, 207. who are 
amasiedatth^ appearance and discipline of the 

Engl, troops, 207. 1752. February^ Gin- 

gen refuses Morarii'ow and the Mysoreans to 
attack the enemy’s posts with Engl, 

lion until reinforced, 208. 1752. the EngL 

troops in the province of Ajrcot are retired to 
their garrisons. 209. Fehiiary the 2d, take 
the field at Madrass against Bajasaheb, under 
the command of Clive. 209. they fight Ba- 
^hsaheb and the French at Covrepauk, 210. 
when many of the EngL gumiers are killed, 
21 L totally defeat thp enemy, 211, 212, 


March 15th, detackmeni of 400 Europeans 
and 1200 Sepoys, under tiio command of Ma- 
jor Lawrence, and accompanied by Clive, 
march from Fort St. David to reinforce the 
ar? 2 zy at Tritehinopoly, 213. their progress, 
cannonade at Coiladdy, Jfarch 28t]i, 214. 
joined by detachnimts'' from Tritehinopoly, 

214, 215. March 29th. Clive advances 

with a detachment of yreuadiers oaxOl art tilery^ 

215. a hot caimonade, the Ihigl. fire from 9 

pieces of cannon, 210, Ist, the EngL 

troops from then long inactivity knew little of 
the ground about Tritc^liiiiopoly, and the dc.~ 
tachnicnt »cnt to surprize Chundasuheb’s camp 
is misled by the guides, 217. Dalton with 
the grenadiers takes Eiimiserum, 218, 219. 
and a gun in the island of Seringhain, 219. 
the enemy arc now impressed witli the same 
terrors they had formerly raised in the English 
and Nabob’s army, 220. A division of the 
army sent with Clive to Samiavaram, 220, 
221. a detachment from w'hich takes Mansur- 
pett, 221. and another Lalguddy^, 222. 

A|?nM4th, the Fr. from Seringhain attack 
the emnp at Samiaveram in the night, 222, 
223. 40 English deserters with the French, 223. 
give rise to mistakes and confusion amongst 
the EngL iirmps, 223, 224, 225. the EngL 
soldier suffer by the resistance of the deserters 
at the Pagoda, 225. May 9th a party from 
Major I-iawTcnce’s division march with l)alton 
toll tatoor, fight D’ Autueirs detachment there, 
and oblige them to retreat, 226, 227. Law 
with till the French trotips cross the Coleroon, 
the EngL army under Clive draw out, but no- 
engagement ensues, 228. May loth, the ene- 
my’s camp in Seringhain cannonaded by Clivc' 
from the mound at Pitchandah, the ihv from 
whence cannot'dismount the English 229. 
the troops with' Clive attack Pitchandah, 230. 
their officers save the garrison from the sword 
of the Sepoys and Morattoes, 230. The 
English give their passports to Cliundasaheb’s 
troops, 231. are informed by deserters of 
D’AutueiTs convoy, 233. Clive marches 
against him, the Sepoys forming the van of 
the EngL column, 234. the EngL troops attack 
the Fr. in the stone fort^f Volcondah, and 
D’Autueil with his whole detachment surren- 
ders. 235. the EngL preparing to batter the 
Pagodas in Seringhain, 237. dum 2d, D’Au- 
tueil in the EngL Camp, 239. Surrender of 
Law and all the Fr. troops at Seringhain to 
the EngL 239, 240. who had acted with much 
ability and spirit inredueing the Fr. andChun- 
dasaheb’s army, 240. Dalton left commander 
of the EngL garrison ir# Tritehinopoly, 244. 
Mysorean wishes for the dex^arture of tht^ 
EngL battalion ixem. Tritehinopoly, 247. they 
march away dispixitcHj 217 » summon 
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dah, 247, 248. take the Pagoda of Ti’ivadi, 
aad encamp there, 248. They march against 
Gingce under Major Kiiicir, 2r33. are beat at 
Vicravandi, 2o4. retreat to Trivadi and to 
Ohimmidelum, 255 Dupleix violates their 
colours on the sea by taking 200 Swiss going 
in boats to Fort St. David, 255. August^ they 
defeat the French army at Bahoor, the hatta'^ 
Uony nif 256. the grenadiers break the enemy’s 
center, 257. the Mysoreans schemes to snr- 
prize the Engl, garrison in Tritchinopoly fims- 
trated (257 to 259). August ^ the recruits 
^om England vile, 261. they attack, and after 
several panics take Cabelong, 262, 263, 264, 
and beat a Fr. party coining to surprize their 
camp, 264. take Chinglapet, 265, 266. a garri- 
son under an Engl, officer left there, 266, The 
main arnuj with the A^'abob and Major Law- 
rence summon and bombrnd Vandiwash 
(266, 267). retiuii to Trivadi, and hdvemher 
the 15th to Fort St. David, 267. at Tritchi- 
nopoly, the Engl, garrisondXtixcks the Regent’s 
camp at Seringham in the night, 269. their 
party in the Choultry routed Avith great loss, 
(269, 270, 271). the garrison beat up the ene- 
my at the Pagoda of Velore, and a body of 
cavalry on the plain, 272.) but the Mysoreans 
cut off their provisions, 273. the French pri 
soners at Arcot conspire to overpower the Engl. 
garrison there. 275 1753. January^ Ma- 

jor Lawrence with the army and the Nabab 
encamps at Tiivadi. January 9th, encounter 
. of the battalion with tiie enemy and Morat- 
toee; in ■which the soldiers miAartiUei^ behave 
calmly, 276. Marches of the army to Fort 
St. David for provisions harrassed by the Mo- 
rattoes, wiio, on Jcmuary the 28th, lost 300 
horses by the fire of the field pieces^ 276. the 
guard at Chimmidelum cut oil' by the Morat- 
toes, 277. Skirmishes of the Engl, battalion 
with the Morattoes. 279, April 1st, action 
of the battalion escorting a large convoy of pro- 
visions against the Fr. and Morattoes, who 
are beaten, 279, 280. a detachment retakes 
Bonagheriy. 280. April 20th, Major Law- 
rence with the army march to Tritchinopoly, 
leaving a garrison in Trivadi, 281. detachment 
at Kistnaveramf»»j, 282. April, at Tritchino- 
poly Dalton throws up a redoubt on the ]plain, 
and cannonades Verana’s camp, who quits it. 
283. May the 6th, the army arrives at Trit- 
chinopoly, its force, 283. the lOth, attack 
the Fr. and Mysoreans in the island, 283 to 
285. the artillery w, 284. troops, m, 285. en- 
camp at Facqwes tope. 285. success of a de- 
taclmmt at Trivadi, 286. defeat, mutiny, and 
surrender of the tmops there, 287. the Engl, 
smjeant mAwtUlery men retire from CMllam- 
barum, 287, AprU 21st. a party ]6rom the 
tto'Mfeob’s troops, 


beaten by those of Velore, 2S8. the enemy ’'s 
camion plunge into the Engl, apip at the Fac- 
quires tope, 289. ifie army distressed for pvo- 
visious, 290. June the 26tlv. battle and vic- 
tory at the Goldgn Rock,*"' 290 to 294. bat» 
talion, m, 291, 292, 293, troops 291. 294, 
in great want of cavalry, apply to the K. of 
Tanjore, 294. Dalton with the gamson and 
the grendier coxnpiiny rescues the Nabob from 
his clamorous troops in the city. 294, 295. 
the army marches to Tanjore, 296. the garri- 
son of Tritchinopoly blow up the defences of 
Wariore, but the explosion sails at Weycon- 
dah, 296. scheme of de Cattans to attack the 
Engi. quarters in the city with the Fr. pri- 
soners, 297. detected by a Fr. soldier wdio 
was faithful to the English, 298. August the 
7th, the army with the convoy from Tanjore, 
arrives at Dala^vay’s Choultry, 299. the 9th, 
beat the French and their allies, who endea- 
vour to oppose their passage to the city, 299 
to 303. Engl, party, m. 300, troops, m, 301. 
artillery, w, 301, 302, 303. battalion, 301. 
grenadm^s revenge the death of their Cap- 
tain Kirk, 302. the English trusted the collec- 
tion of the provisions to the Nabob’s officers, 
who failed in this duty, 303. the army en- 
camps at the 5 rocks, 303. the Engl, ought 
not to have hanged Do Cattans, 304. August 
24th, obliged to act again on the defensive, 
306. an bscoH of JOO Europeans repulses 3000 
Morattoe and Mysore horse. 306, 307. the 
camp moves to the Fr, rook, to receive the re- 
inf orcemeM coming from Devi Cotah, 306 
cannonade at the water course, 308. arrival of 
the remforcement, 309. S^pUmher 21st. battle 
and victory at tlie Sugar loaf rock, 309 to 
313. English batialion, m, 311, 312. troems, 
313. grenadiers, 312, artilkry, 313. the Eng- 
lish loss, 314. the 15ngl. fiag planted on the 
Sugar loss rock, 314. attack and take Wey- 
condah, 314, 315, the army encamps at the 
French rock, 315, October 23d, reinforces 
Tritchinopoly, and goes into cantonments at 
Coiladdy, 316. an Engl, detachment defeats 
Mahomed Comaid near Tripetty, 313, 319. 
the troops at Coiladdy, m, 320. November 27th, 
assault of Tritchinopoly repulsed by the Engl. 
garrison^ (320 to 324.) November 27th, a party 
from Coiladdy reinforce the ; the army 

arrive December the 3d, 324. the camp receive 
convoijs of proivisions from Tricatapoly, 326. 
Detachment from De-^d Cotah relieve Palam 
Cotah, ^ 327, The K. of Tanjore, on Monac- 
gee’s victory over the Morattoes, will not send 
his troops to join the Engl. 0 my, 342, Num- 
bers of the garrison in Tritchmopoly, and of 
the avf!^ in ths field at the end of 
1753, p, 343. Eelmmfy 12tb, oonvoy pi ISCi 
European apd Sopoys ieifiroyod md 

taken 


lakeii by th^ Mysorean and Morattoes, 34o. 
the gallant ^mpany of grenadiers lost in this 
n(^tbii, Zin,* the suffered to return 

to llie campi ^tbe officers give thei|; pax’ole 
to Salabadjiiig, ?B'io. detaj^imenf sent by sea to 
Dmi Cotah, 1-5 io. not strong enough to Mai*eh, 
JMG. the K. of Tanjore forbids his merchants 
to supply the English with provisions, S46. 
Mahomed Issoof coninmndcr in chief of all 
the Sepo^’-s, 3iG. the enemy miglxt easily 
have cut off the provisions of the cmnp, 347. 
Aprils some Colleries belonging to the 
discover the parcel of letters, which were in- 
tended by Eoniapali to ruin Mahomed Issoof, 
318. the sequel of Poniapah’s treachery is 
fromp, 348 to 3o3. in, which the llegent of 
Mysore schemes to prejudice Mahomed Issoof 
in the minds of the English, 349, the In- 
terpreters of the convmandant at Tritcliino- 
poly and of the eommissarij coiiceimed, 350. 
trooper Sf m, 352. Mag 12th, ^ party sent with 
Calliaud to brmg in a convoy of provisions, 
meet and attacks a detachmexat of the enemy, 
both armies move, a general action ensues, in 
which Calliaud beats off the enemy, 354 to 
357. pieces w, 355, 356, number of 
the army 355. am?/, 357. troops^ 356. 

ariillery, 356. the attachment of Tondiman 
had enabled the English to stand their ground 
at TritcMnopoly. 357. their Sepoys at Kil- 
lanorc distressed, 357. May 23d, the army 
marches foi^'anj ore, 358. tha party sent to 
Paiam Cotafteturns to Devi Cotah. Fehnmry, 
another, sent against Chiliambruin, routed ; 
the officer insufficient, 358 the reinforcmetit 
at Devi Cotah relieve Paiam Cotah, the troops 
hiurassed in their return, 359. the amy ar- 
rives at Tanjore, and is joined there by the 
detachmSt from Devi Cotah, 361. Reinforce- 
menfs arrived at Madrass, 400 men in battalion 
sent to joixr Maphusje Khan at Conjeveram, 
362. a platoon with Maphuze Khan’s force 
take Oiiti’amalore, 362, 363. armij^ 364. 
Garrisem at Tritchiuopoly get convoys from 
the woods 364. July 22a, Major Lawn-ence 
marches with the troops from Tanjore to At- 
chempettah, where the Tanjormes jon on 
the 27th, p, 365. Godeheu sends back to 
Madrass the Swiss soldiers^ which Dupleix 
had taken, 367. the detachment with Mapliuaie 
Khan leave him at Fort St. David, 367. and 
on the 14th of August arrive ^at Atchempet- 
tah, 368. Keview of the anny there, the 
battalion, 1200 men, 368. August the 17th, 
March and action on the plain of Tritchino- 
poly, 308 to 370. troops^ m, 368. limy m, 
369. tire of the Eng. cafinon, 369. officersy 
m, 309, August 20th, Major Lawrence moves 
tb^lie Facquire’s tope, 370. some artillerymen 
with 200 Sepoys placed in Elimiserum, which 


Monaegee had taken, 370. the Fr. fearing the 
Eng intend to attack them at Mootachellinore. 
cross over into Seringham, 370. A party wit\\ 

Jo. Smith sent to protect the labourers at Coh 
iaddy, 371. with the remforce?nenvSy the Eu- 
ropean force consists of 2000 men, and su- 
perior in quality to the French, 371. all places 
in which either nation had froojjs included in 
the suspension of arms, 372. Adlereron com- 
mands all the Eng. • troops in. India, 372. the 
Eng. have 900 French the Fr. only 
250 English, 876. after the exchange have 
650 Fr. x^t'isoners, 377. — -1755. A’bruary, 
detacJmient wdth Colonel Heron sent into the 
Madura and Tinivelly countries, 380. GoL 
leries eix^loyed to steal the enemy’s horses, 
381. the Engl, officers have not seen the atro- 
cious custom imputed by Father Martin to 
the Colleries, 382. the army attack Lachen- 
aigue’s distiict, 383. take possession of Madura, 
384. take Coilguddy, and plunder the temple 
of the images, 385. detachment sent against 
Oatabominaigiie, 386. another takes Kelli 
Cotah, cruelty of the English troops there, 
387. they drive away the Horavar’s troops, 
387. the garrison at Tritchiuopoly informed of 
the Mysorean’s schemes against the city, 388, 

389, the army before Neilitangaville. 390. 
lieturn of the amiy and detachmenis from the 
Tinivelly country to Madura, May 2 2d, p, 

390, 39 1 , May the 29th, the arm y attacked 
by the Colleries in the of Kattam, 391 
to 395. encamp at Wariore pagodas, Junetho 
5th, 395. Folicr escorts the Nabob to Arcot, 

397, 398. Octohei'y detachment commanded by 
Kilpatrick sent with the Nabob against the 
northern polygars, 398. dread of tho English 
troops in the Madura and Tinivelly countries, 

398. 400 and 401. troopsymy 406. 800 
peans and 1 000 Sepoys proceed m the squadron 
from Bombay against Gheria under the com- 
mand of Clive, 414. they land, 416. take 
possession of the fort, 416. progress of Kil- 
patrick’s detachmenty 417. encamp and sum- 
mon Yelore, 418. deterred by the approach 
of the Fr. troops, return to Arcot, 420. 

421. March 24th, d>etachmefd sent with Ma- 
homed Issoof iaxto the Maifhra and Tinivelly 
countries, 423. the English arms had left the 
Fr. no great gainers in the province of Arcot, 
428. ^ See Europeans in the service of the 
English, and English Sepoys under English. 

ENGLISH: SQUADRON, Ships of Wae. 

1744, a squadron in the Indian Seas, which, 
after cruizing successfully in the streights of 
Sundah and Malacca,60, anive from Batavia on 
the Coast of Coromandeliin July, 1745, p 60, 
alarm Dupleix, 61. commandedby Commodore 
Barnet, leave the coast in October, 6 1,— -1746, 
return,, |nom Merghi aiin Bengal in the begar-"^'^ 

ning 



jiiiig of the year, are reinforced from England 
by 3 ships, andsendback tow, 61, See BAiV^fET. 
Jime 25th, meet and light Labaurdonnais, 
are commanded by Peyton, sail to Triucono- 
malee, 62, 63, 61. 6th, they see La- 

bonrdonnais again, and avoid the encounter, 
64. 'vvere sent into India to protect the Enff, 
settlements on the C. of^ Coromandel,^ 66. 
August 23d appaer offPallacate, and sail for 
Bengal, 07, 8th, Laboiirdoimais be- 

sieging Madrass afraid of their rettirn, 67. 

1747. March 2d, the stpuadron, now 

'commanded by Admiral Griffin, arrives from 
Bengal at Port St. David, on which the Prcnch 
troops retire, 87. stationed in sight of Pon- 
dicherry, 87. attempt to ride out the mon- 
soon in October^ 87. but most of them forced 
to bear away to Trinconomalce, where Mr. 
Griffin in his shix^ goes in December, 88, — *~ 
1748. January, all except the Medway re- 
turn to Port St. David, 88. June 29th, the 
20 gnn ship discovers Bouvet’s squadron, 89, 
which the Eng. follow to Madrass, but he was 
gone, 91. Porce of Mr. Boscawen’s squa- 
dron, 91, 92. arrive at the Cape of Good 
Hope in MarcA and April, sail joined by 5 
Dutch ships to Mamitius May the 8th, 92. 
arrive there 23d, 96.reconnoitre the island 
and leave it, June 27th, 07 and 98, July 29th, 
arrives at Port St. David, and joins Mr. Grif- 
fin’s squadron there, who resigns the com- 
piand to Mr. Boscawen, and proceeds with a 
60 gun ship and two frigates to Trine onomalee, 
and from thence, in January 1749, to Bhg- 
iand, 98. Great force of the two squadrons 
when united under Mr. Boscawen, 08, Any. 
8th, the sliips proceed before the army, and 
anchor two miles to the South of Pondicherry, 
99. September the 27th, they connonade tlie 
town, but with little effect. Captain Adams of 
the Harwich, killed, 103, 104. October, the 
sailors and stores reinibarked in the ships wMeh 
return to Fort St, David October 6th, 104. 
leave the coast, some go to Atchin, some to 

Trinconomalee, 107. 1749. January', all 

return to Port St. David, 107. April 13th, 
the Apollo, Pembroke, and Namur lost with all 
their, crews in alwurricane, 109. July, three 
ships of the line and tliree of the Company’s 
carry the artillery and stores of the army to 
Devi Cotah, US. October 21st, Mr. Boscawen 
sails with the fleet from Prot St. David for 

England, 133. 175L October, the same 

shot wMch the Engl, ships had fired against 
Pondicli^y, fired by the Pr. against Tritehx- 

nppoly, S02. 1754. September, Admiral 

W atson arrives with ^squadron, which with the 
Company’s ships bring Adlercron’s regiment, 
idfii'Mof.the luhg^s artillery, 371. Godehcu 



afraid of the advantages whielv, the English, 
might derive fro nr their squadron, 371. Octo- 
ber, Mr. Watson panceeds with the squadron 
from the C. of Coromanded ,, to iiomhay. In 
Deoemfer, Commod^>ro PuctOjk arrives at .Ma- 
drass with a 70 and GO gnu ship, 375. — — i7«55, 
January, the sqiiachou arrives at Fort Sfc. 
David from Bombay ; able passage, 380. the 
Nabob goes on boimd Uie Admiral’s ship at 
P*ort St. David, 398. their ■j:)resenee on the 
C. of Coromandel awes tlie Pr. government ; 
they depai’t in October, and on the 1 0th of 
November arrive at .Bombay, 405. ^ m, 414. 

1756. proceed with the nxarino force 

of Bombay and troops against Gheriah, and 
take, it 414 to 417. return to Bombay and 
repair there in Ajn'il, arrive on the 12 tlx of 
May at Madrass, 417. 

ENau'sn Ships, meaning those belonging to 
the East India Company, coiumonly called 

East India ships. 1746. Auf/^ist the IStli, 

the Pr, squadron atteinjit to cut one out of 
the road of Machass without success, 66. 
Sept. 10th, tins ship surrenders with the town, 
68, December, another nearly taken in Madrass 

road by the French, 85. 1747. January, 

another taken stupidly, 86. another sails with- 
out landing the treasure at Port St. David, 
but the shij), which had escaped from Madrass, 
comes there, and lands 60,0007, in Febrimry, 

86. 1748. one taken in sight of Bombay 

89. Eleven serve as transports^ Mr. Bos- 
cawen’s armament, 92. tlu'ee^Bnployed to, 
transport the artillery and stores for the attack 

of Devi Cotah, 113. 1751. July, the 

shix)s from Europe bring recruits to Port St. 

Darid, 181. 1754. the tkimpauy’s ships, 

with Watson’s squadron, bring AAlcrcron’s 
regiment, 40 of the Kings artilierj^Ti and 200 

recruits for tbe Company’s troops, 371. 

1755. Several bring a considerable body of 
troops to Bombay, 40i5. one lost on an island 
on the C. of Atrica, 800 in. E* of the Cape 

of Good Hope, 406. ^1756, the Darby 

taken by Angria 28 years ago, 410. 

English Deputies at Satlrass, 337, 338. 340. 

English drums, 327. 

English flag. 1749. hoisted by Mr. Boscawen 

at St. Thome, 131, 1755^ May, three 

given by Col. Heron to the Moravar, in to- 
ken of their friendship, 384. Commodore 
James, on deli-^ering the forts of Severndroog 
to the Morattoes, takes down the English 
flag, 414. 

English force . — -1753, Augmt 23cl, a reinforce- 
ment to the enemy’s army equal to the whole 
of the Eng, force appeal's on the bank of the 
Coleroon, 304, 

EN0LISfi' GovmNMBHT in the islamTof 

BOMBA r 
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iiOJii?/! Fj, -110. Bcq Bomkfi/, The 

arms tliGre^412. 

Bf^Ush iiihaUtauts of Mi»drass, ruined by tlie 
loss of it, 17411, Pi 77. 

English kctcliej^i^ bolongni^ to the marine of 
Bombay, 412. 

Englishman^ 223. one, a resolute Serjeant of 
Sepoys t'lambers up the gate-way of Wey- 

i-ondali, 31 o. In 17o3, long since any 

Englishiuan had seen (iheriah, 414, 

Enjlish inark on cannon balls, 20*2. 

Englishmoii the bravest, cruel at the sacking of 
Eh'ili Cotail, 3S7, 

English ministry. 17o4. Dnpleix removed 

without application from them, 3G0. 

English presidency, meaning Madrass, which see. 
English Bee (SEP OF, S. 

ENGLISH 8i:TTLEMENTSi those on the 
C. ot Coromandel, 66, Duxdeix threatened 
to reduce the English settlements of Madrass 
and Calcutta to their original state of fishing 
towns, 378. 

ESWAliA, divinity of the Indians, 2. twists oif 
the neck of Brania, 3. 

Etiaporwni one of the Eastern Poly gars of Tmi- 
veliy, 4-20. gave hostages to Colonel Heron, 
in 1755, and treats for them in 1756, p, 
423, m, 425. 

E UR OPEi nii 1 . tlie maniifactiu’es of Uiicn 
in India surpass those of Eiuope, 8. m, 28. 

. 60. the European trooxis in the Colonies of 
India are composed of men of all the nations 
in Eiu’ope, 80, 85. the vegetables of 

Euroxie succeed at Bombon, 93. Peace iu 
Eiu'ope in 1749,130. the suspected priests 
at St, Thome sent to Eurox^e, 131. peace, 
167, w, 181. rules of war in Europe not 
axiplicable in India, 188. a platoon in India 
as imfortant as a regiment in Europe, 219. 
m, 229. 253. canix^s in India unlike 

those in Europe, 311. meaning England, 
316. m-i 337. .meaning England, 362 and 
371, 375, nii 376. meaning France, 377. 

Europe i ships from, 70. 72. 181. 201. 

Europe i recruits and reinforcements from, 181. 
191. 309. 362. 

EUROPEANS IN a33NBU.vn, what they under- 
stand by the Eiist Indies, 1. imx>rox»erly 
call Soubal^dar, Soubah ; and Mahomedans, 
Moors, 35. and minor officers, Nabobs, 36. 

Europeans established at Madrass, 65. 

In 1746, very few had seen Arcot, and 
knew' as little of it as of llelhi, 84, 85. the 
natives of Boiuhon stouter than any colony of 
Europeans betw'een the Tropics, 93. w, 143. 
until 1751, were only accustomed in India 
to trade, 167. the troops of India unequal 
to the attack of fortified posts defended by 

■’•Europeans, 208. 1753, No Europeans 

h,ad ever possessed such a territory as the 


French, when they obtained the northern pro- 
vinces, 335. their afiairs in India subject to 
treachery by their ignorance of the languages 
of the country, 353, 364. Dupleix in- 

tended to have expelled all the other Eu- 

rox)eaus out of India, 378. 1755, at this 

tune knoY^' little of the Colleries, 381, See 
European Nations. 

E UR OPE AN Si this term is very often used to 
distinguish the Eurnpcmi. soldiery belonging to 
^whatsoever nation in India, from the native 
troops of India, entertained by that nation : 
and the term Europeans is used instead of the 
ai)x>eilative of the nation to which this soldiery 
belongs, because these troox>s are alw'ays com- 
posed of a variety of European nations, instead 
of being all of tie nation they serve. Having 
detailed under the arricles English and French 
aiuiiy, the military operations of these nations, 
it becomes needless to table the particular cir- 
cumstances in wdiieh the term Exu’ox)eans is 
employed. We shall nevertheless to satisfy ac- 
curate curiosity, eniunerate all the mentions 
that are made o*f these Europeans, distinguish- 
ing them by the nation to whieli they belong. 

EUROPEANS^ in the service of the HUTCH, 
98. 

EUROPEANS ill the service of the ENGLISH, 


87. 

91. ; 

104, 105. 109, 110, 111 

. 113, 

114, 

115, 

IIG, 

117. 

133. 

138. 

148, 

149, 

151, 

152. 

169, 

170, 

in, 

172, 

173, 

174. 

176. 

180, 

ISl, 

182, 

183, 

184, 

185. 

187. 

189, 

191. 

195, 

100. 

198. 

200. 

206, 

207, 

208, 

209, 

210. 

211, 

212, 

213, 

214, 

215. 

219. 

221, 

222, 

223, 

224. 

226, 

227. 

230. 

233, 

234, 

235. 

253, 

254, 

255. 

259. 

261. 

263. 

266, 

267, 

268, 

269. 

271, 

272. 

276, 

277. 

279. 

281. 

283. 

288, 

289, 

290. 

295. 

297. 

299. 

301. 

303, 

306, 

307, 

308, 

309, 

310, 

311. 

316. 

318, 

319. 

323, 

324, 

343. 

346* 

354, 

355, 

356, 

357, 

358. 

361, 

362, 

367, 

368, 

309, 

370, 

371. 

383. 

385, 

386. 

391, 

392, 

393. 

397, 

398. 

405. 

418, 

423. 

434. 

EimOPBANS, in 

the service of the 

FRENCH. 

81. 91.99. 

102. 

104. 

126. 

135. 

147. 

150, 

151. 

155. 

163. 

173. 

182, 

186, 

189, 

195, 

197, 

198, 

199, 

200. 

209. 

211, 

212. 

219. 

222. 

228. 

230. 

235. 

m 

253. 

255. 

262, 

263, 

264, 

265. 

268. 

275, 

276. 

283. 

286, 

.287. 

289. 

296. 

302, 

303, 

304, 

305, 

306. 

313. 

320, 

331, 

333. 

344. 

355, 

356, 

357* 

369. 

371. 

374. 

396. 

418. 

429. 




See inAa European troops . 

European allies, stress of the war in Coromandel 
lay on the European allies, 219.^^, meaning 
the English, 246. m," meaning ^c French* 
426. 

European arms, to give a just idea of their supe- 
riority in India, the principal intention of 
this history, 219. ^ 

Europmn 
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European blood, DMxitiieil don’t intend to slied 
any, 140. 

H-uropean Colonies or Settlements contronled by 
the Mogul goyeimmcnt, money extorted Jirom 
tlxem in Bengal, 120, Bupleix intended to have 
reduced tliem all under his own authority, 378, 

European force 1756, Madrass cannot spare 

any from the Carnatic, 421. 

Eiwopean gimners, asleep when the French esca* 
laded Tritchinopoly, 321. 

European infantry, 10,000 Travancores disci- 
plined in their manner, 400. 

European manner, 400 of the natives of India 
disciplined in their manner brought by l)ela- 
bourdonnais against Madrass, 67. N, B. these 
were probably the first Sepoys employed by 
an European nation. 

European mariners, French, 67. 

European markets. Cloth very proper for them, 
made in the northern provinces ceded to the 
French, 335. 

EEROmAEf NATION, NATIONS; none 
ever had had such a fleet in India as Boscaw- 
en’s, 98, gi'eat advantage to that nation which 
shoTild get a port on the C. of Coromandel, 
112, I) imleix thought to get more by con- 
quest in India than any European nation had 
ever gained by trade, 120. the powers of India 
can never resist a powerful European nation 
unless assisted by another, 373.meanmgFrenoh 
and English, 376. Angria'&fl.eet formidable to 
the ships of all the European nations in India, 
409. 

Ewmem recruits, in 1752 arrive at Madrass, 
we, 261. See English army, 

European troops, the topasses are incorporated 
with them, 80. never employed until this war 
against the princes of the country, 120. See 
English army, French army. 

European war, the enemy besieging Ai’cot ig- 
norant of the rules, 193. See English army, 
French army. 

P. 


F a c a u I E B s, conjecture concerning their ori- 
gin, 4. 

Fac^tdres tope^ or the arove of the Fac quire, 4 m. 

S. and 1 m.^ w. of Tritchinopoly.- 1752. 

Eecend)ei\ the Mysoreans entrench a detached 

camp there, 273. 1753. Aprils which 

Dalton obliges them to abandon, 282. 
the Eng. army encamps there, 285. the five 
rocks are a mile to the s. 289. September 20th, 
theEng.amy drawn up there, 309. Septen^er 
21st, and®larch from hence to the battle of 
the Sugar Loaf rock, 310. 1754. Auguet 


nt 


encamp there ajain, September 1st, move 


Pagodas, 370. 

through 

tlcb#y 0 IpftoToywtt? 207. 


FEBISHTA, author of a history ^of the Maho*^ 
medan conquerors of Indostan^ from 977 to 
1605. It is the ntiost ciuioiis*aud valufA)le 
X>iece of oriental history hithm’to translated in 

. Europe, It is trijatslated fcy Mr. Alexander 
Dow', 30. 

FiEOUis, Uncle of Mahmood Nasscreddiii, 
assassinated, 12. 

FIEOUE SOHAH, Emperor of Delhi grand- 
father of Sultan Mahmood, who >vas con- 
quered by Tamerhme in 1398, p. 12. 

FIllOUZ SCHAH, liOCNEDDIN, King of 
Delhi in 1235, 7 ?. 12. 

Fitschee, a parti/.an of some reputation, ar- 
rives at Pondicherry with 600 Hussars in Sqj- 
tember 1754,^. 371. 

Five liockSi about 1 m. to the s. of Facqnires 

Tope. 1753, June, tlm Fr. and allies 

encamp there, 289. m, 302. 

FOIIT S2\ DAVID, 1740, April, Com- 

modore Barnet dies there, 62. December, some 
of the inhabitants of Madi'ass escape to Fort 
St. David ; the fort described ; the Company’s 
agents here take the general rule, on the loss 
of Madrass, 78. December the 8th, the Fr. 
army mmch against it, and retire in confu- 
sion on seeing Aiiwmrodean’s, 81, 82. the 

gaiTison sally, but do not engage, 83. 

1747, February, Anwaxodean^s army, recall- 
ed by liim, departs, 85. the place in distress 
for men and money, a company’s shq:) afraid 
to land its treasure ; another lands her’s, 86. 
March the 2d, the Fr. army appears again, 
but march away on the appearance of Mr. 
Griffin’s squadron, 86, 87. October, wdiieh 
attempts to ride out the monsoon here, 87, 

88, 1748# January, the dispersed sMps 

retimi, 88, Major Lawrence arrives com- 
mander in cliicf, 88. and encamp^ all tho 
troops, 88, their transactions betrayed, 88. 
June the 10th, Bouvet’s squadron’s appeal's in 
sight, 89, 90. is followed by Mr. Griflin’s 
to Madrass, 90, 91. during the absence 
of which, the Fr. army attempt to surprize 
Cuddalore, and are repulsed by Major Law- 
rence, 91. News received of Mr. Boseawmn’s 
armament, 91, which anives July the 29th, 
98, and proceeds Auytist 8th, against Pondi- 
cherry, 98, 99. the company’s agents ignorant 
concerning Ariancopang, 99. October the 6th, 
the army and fleet retuiii from Pondicherry, 

104. 1749. Jammry, employ their troops 

with great indiscretion, in support of a pre- 
tender to the kingdom of Tanjore, 107, 
Mareh, the army march against Tanjore, 
109. April 13th, tw'o of the company’s ships 
stranded botweenFort St.David andCuddedoro 
in the huiTicane, 109. the army returns with- 
out success from Tai\joro, 112, aaotiftr 
expedition resolved, 112, proceeds ■ under 
tho command of Major LawTcnco against 

Devi 
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Bevi Cotall,^l 13. tlie government accommodate 
witli the JL of Tanjore, who cedes Devi 
^otah, 118.^ At(f/ust, tl^ army returns from 
thence, 130,’ ^lews received of peace con- 
cluded in Eurc'pe, 130. -I Solicitude concern- 
^ ing the revolution at Arcot, 130. Mr. Bos- 

cawen sails to relieve Madrass, 130, Fort St, 
David still continues the Presidency, 131. 

31st, Mr. Boscawen sails %vith tlxe 
fleet for England, 133. leaves a reinforce- 
ment of 300 men, 133. 1750. March 

¥‘ 22d, the army commanded by Major Law- 

si^,., rence, joixis Nassirjing at waldore, 138, 

with whom, he, Dalton and a member of the 
council ai'e empowered to treat for the com- 
pany, 138, 139. Aprils Major Lawrence 
leaves Naziijing, and returns with the army, 
146. Trivadi is 15 m. w. 147. Jich/, the army 
commanded by Cope joins Mahomedally, 148, 
Cope instructed not to let liis communication 
with Eort St. David be cut off, 149. 

19th, he returns with the troops, 150. October 
' 19th, Lawrence departs for England, 167. 

llobins arrives, 168. the troops of Fort St. 
David, might have intercepted the Fr. retmm- 
ing to Pondicherry with the treasures of Na- 

zirjing, 168, 169. 1751. ITarc/i, Du- 

pleix plants flags* round the bounds, 171. 
Aprils the army takes the held under the com- 
mand of G ingen, 171. duly^ a detachment 
sent with Bigot and Clive to relieve Yerda- 
chelum, 181. Pigot and Clive return, 182. 
August^ Fort St. David left with only 100 
meit, in order to supply Clivers detachment 
aganist Arcot, 183. recruits arrive from Eng. 
and 100 are sent to Madrass, to be sent from 
thence to Clive, 191. the treasxiry of Fort St. 
David begins to supply the expences of the 
Compaq’s troops in the held, December^ 
the army at Tritchinopoly expect a reinforce- 
ment from thence, 206, Clive with the 
troops in the Arcot province recalled in. order 
to |>roceed to Tritchinopoly ; they arrive : 
March 15th Major Lawrence arrives fr’om 


England, takes the command of the detach- 
ment, and proceeds with them accompanied 
by Clive to ^ Tritchinopoly, 213, Jime, 400 
of the Fr, prisoners taken at Beringham sent 
to Fort St. ^avid, 243. Lawrence leaving 
the army at Trivadi, goes to St. David for 
the recovery of his health, 248. July 23d, 


suade it, 253, the Fr, army encamps close to 
the bounds, 255. a redoubt in the 

bound hedge 3 miles to the w, 255, the Eng, 
troops return and encamp here, 255. two 
companies of Swiss coming from Madrass in 
btlats, taken, 255. Augmt the 1 6th, Major 
J^awrence arrives with another company ; the 
l7tJb takes the -held \?ith the army 225. 


after the victory at Bahoor, marches again 
from Fort St. David to Trivadi, 261. Novenu 
5er 15th, the army, compelled by the Mon- 
soon, return to Fort St. David, 267. 1753. 

January Zdiy 9th, the army retmms to Trivadi, 
276. several marches cf the army to I^ort St. 
David to get provisions, 276. Feh'uary^ the 
guard at Clumundelum, the western redoubt, 
cut off, 277. a company of Swiss arrive from 
Bengal, 279. April the 1st, the army and a 
large convoy march to Trivadi, and are at- 
tacked, 279. Fort St. David drew large siix)- 

plies of grain from Bonagherry, 280, 

4pH7the 20th, the army marches from Tri- 
vadi to Fort St. David, before they xuoceedto 
Tritchinopoly, 281. the sick sent back, 283, w, 
286. remforcement exjxected by the army, 296. 

joins at Tanjore, 299. 1754. August, 

w, 367. Maphujse Khan with his troops ar- 
rives at Fort St. David, 367. December ^ and 

is still there, 372. 375. 1755. January, 

the squadron arrives here from Bombay, 379 . 

and the Nabob from Tritchinopoly, 
397. Augtist, who proceeds to Arcot, 398. in 
the squadron sails to Madrass, 405. Clive 
appointed Governor of Fort St. David, 406. 

FORT ST, GEORGE, the name given to the 
YTliite Town of Madrass when first established, 
preserved in the acts and deeds of the Com- 
pany ; hut Mamiass, has x)revailed in com- 
mon usage. See IMadrass. 

FRANCE, war declared with, in 1744, p, 85. 
Labourdonnais worthy of the highest com- 
mands in the nax*^” of France, 72. 1747. 

Oofoher 3d, ships of huce sent to Mauritius. 
88, 89. J^me 11th, 400 soldiers with 200000^'. 
in silver sent from France, landed by Bouvet 
at Pondicherry, 90. the Fr. inhabitants of 
Mauritius, mostly natives of France, 94, Ar- 
maments sent in detail from France, may ren- 
dezvous at Mauritius unknown to the Eng. 96. 

1748. April, cessation of amis between 

Gr. Britain and France, 107. Dupleix did 
not tlxink the trade of Lidia without territory 
worthy the attention of France, 120. Peace 

between Gr, Britain and France, 130. 

1749. Diipleix’s views agreeable to the mo- 
narch and miiiiaters of, ‘fe2. 1752, June, 

ships from, expected at the Pondicherry with 
considerable reinforcements, 233. arrive with 
them, 252. the officer of Gingee says he keeps , 
the place for the king, 253. September^ bq 
likewise the officer of Cobelong, 263, the adr 
ministration support their E. India Company 
865, but give up Dupleix, 366. the laws of 
Frrnice superseded by orders of arrest from the 
king, 367. probable coi^oquences if the ex- 
tensive projects of Dupleix hadbeen ado quate- 
ly supported in France, 378. Godcheii re- 
turns to Frauco, 380? See French ‘natima^* ^ ■■ 


Fuazfe Lieut.— 1753. September, with a clc* 
0 o 0 laehmeTit 
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tachment from Bevx Cotali relieves Paiain Oo- 
tah, 327. and returns witli them in Jammry^ 
1754, j?, 358. 

FRAZKiiMr. original histories ot ludostan, and oi 
Sultan Babr, brought by liim into England 17 . 
quoted, 19, has published an account of the ex- 
pedition of Thomas KoiiliKhaii into India, 22. 
French accounts of then- own affairs, 249. 

Fuencii Aims. 1750. reputation of them 

sunle after the mutiny of the officers, and the 
retreat of the battalion, 145. Decenther^ high 
after the death of Nazirjing, 167. 

FMBNCS Aemy. Its opEEimoNS. XTnder 
this head are included, whatsoever material 
mentions are made of Aetilleey, Batta- 
LioN, Camp, Convoy, Detachment, 
Deagoons, Hussaes, Foece, Gaiuuson, 

Gunner s, P a e t y, IIeinfoecement. 

1746, force of Labourdonnais when he at- 
tacked Madrass, 67, their operations ; surren- 
der of the towx, 67, 68. Saptemher 27th, a 
remforcement of 1360 men arrive at Pondi- 
cherry, 69. October 20th, on Delaboui’don- 
nais’ departure, the force of Pondicherry’- 
amount to 3000 Europeans, 73. the Fr. gar- 
rison defend Madrass against Maphuzo Khan, 
73, 74, 75. who is mthely defeated at St. 
Thome by Paradis with a detachment from 
Pondicherry, 76. this the first victory of a 
long time gained by Europeans over the Moors, 
77. Becmiberf Paradis retmming to Poircli- 
cherry -with a detachment, is harrassed by Ma- 
■ phuze.Khan, 79. Biu*y, the oldest officer in 
India, commands the troops sent against St. 
Da-vid, SO. December 8, the French army 
march against this place, 81. and retreat in 
confusion the 10th, 82. the 30th, embmk in 
boats to attack Cuddalore, but are beaten back 

by the wind, 83. 1748. Janmry 10th, 

attack Cuddalore in the night, and are re- 
pulsed by Major LawTence, 91. Auyusti de- 
fend Ariancopang, 100. a Fr. trooper takes 
Major Lawrence, 100. defence of Pondicherry 
102, 103, 104. strength of the garrison andloss 

in the siege, 104. -1749. Juncy a considerable 

body join Murzafajing and Chmidasaheb ; 
and on the 23d of My gain the battle of 
Amboor, in whicjfe. a Fr. Goffiee kills the, Na- 
bob Anwarodean, 126, 127, 128, 129. troops, 
my 132. December, are attacking Tanjore, 
X 35 , 1750. March, the Fr. battalion con- 

sisting of 2000 Europeans under D’Autueil 
encamp at Yillanore, 138 and 139. the offi- 
cers mutiny, 139, 140. cannonade on the 
quarters of the English, 140. the battalion 
retreats to Pondichk-ry, attacked by Hora- 
, , rirow, 142. their gp^iners saved by the Eng- 
142. the army encamp again, 143. 
Dnxdeis; says, he ordered the Fr. troops to re- 
arkhi* M5. fk, 146, JwJy, the 
Fr,' 146* the 19th| are encamped 

on the Pannar, 8' ffi. b. of IVivodl,: 14$, en- 


trench there, aixd cannonade tliR English com- 
mnuded by Cope, 148, 149., Auyaia 21st, 
entirely defeat Mtthomedally ^'s hooii astthe 
English leave him, 150, 151^, heat the fugi- 
tives again at Giiutee, and ^ake their artillery 
151. take tJingee, led by Pussy, 152. m, 151. 
.December 4tli, attack Nazirjingh camp, who 
is killed, 155, 15t5. Dupieix offers a body of 
French trcjops to Murzafajiiig. 162.- — 1751. 
January, a detachment under the command of 
Bussy proceeds with Mnrzaiajiog iiito tlio .De- 
can, i63. and contriluites much to the rout 
of the Pitan Nabobs, 164, 165. Fehnmry, 
800 Europeans march with (.’Uiundasaheb from 
Pondicherry to Areot, 168. JiAy, with Chun- 
dasaheb's army, they eanuouadc the Eng. 
troop's from the .Fort at N'oE'cmdah, and drive 
them from the field, 173* follow them to 
Utatoor, 174, 175, and in Auyust to Bcring- 
haui, 180. they take UoUaddy, 180, 181. eu- 
cami) to the ic. of Tritchinopoly, 181. send a 
detachment from Goiiaddv, which i.s beaten 
by Clarke and Clive at (loudore, 181, their 
battalion 900 men, 183. September 23, 150 
of their Europeans arrive with llfqalisaheb 
at Arcot, 186. September 24th, caunoiiado in 
the streets there, 187. batter the fort, 190, 20 
Europeans and 2 of thei^iicld pieces detached 
•with llajahsaheb’s troops, attack Lieutenant 
lunis's pai’ty at Trivatore, 191. during the 
assault of the breaches at Arcot the French 
look on at a distance, 195. they encamp with. 
Kajahsaheb at Velore, and beat up Baziurow's 
camp, 196 nuirdi with Kajahsaheb to Ami, 
and are joined there by another party from 
Pondicherry, 197. are defeated by CUve at 
Arni, 197, 198. cruelty of the garrison and 
illiberality of the oificer at the pagoda of Con- 
jeveram, 201. who after somcresist^iee aban- 
don the pagoda to Clive, 201, 202. Ineffec- 
tual operations of their battalion against 
Tritchinopoly, 201, 202. the Fr, di'agoons 
beat off' in a skirmish by the Eng, grenadiers, 
203. they bombai’d Tritchino|ioly until the 
end of Novomb&r 203. Dee(*^nher, all their 
dragoons cut off by Irinis Khan, 204, 205. 
who despises their battalion, 206. their de- 
tachment at Kiatnaveram stops the Mysore 
ai-my, and repulse the ihig. dj»tachmoiit,‘ 206, 
207. is recalled, 20S.~1762. January, 
400 of theFr. troops with Kajahsaheb’ s army 
near Madrass,^ their motions, 209, 210, are 
entirely defeated by Cdive at Covreparik, 210 
to 212. and recalled to Pondicherry, 213. 
March 29th, a hot cannonade between the Fr, 
and Engl, on the arrival of tho reinforcement 
with Lawrence and Clive at Tritchinopoly, 
215,^216, 217. 2d, their posts strongly 

fortified, 217# they quit their eneampme^ at 
Chucklj-poliam, cross into the island of Se- 
ringham much ag^nnat tho opinion of Chun- 
dasaheb, and take post in the pagoda of lum- 

hakistna, 


r 


bakistna, 2 1*8. Ajml Mth, D’AntueiFs con- 
voy and reinforccjnent arrive at Utatoor, 222. 
tke niglit at^ck of tlio Posts at Samia- 
varam, 223 to^2G. May fitli, D’Axitneil at- 
tacked by at Pta'<^3or, retreats to Yol- 

condali, 227. Law crosses the Colerooti with 
all his force, Clis e meets him, but neither 
ehuse to give battle, 228. the garrison in Pit- 
chandah sally ou the Engl, artilleiy and are 
beaten back, 230, Pitehandah taken, 230, the 
Fr. battalion with 2000 Sepoys shnt themselves 
np in Jnmbakistna, 232. irrcsolntion of their 
councils; hov^ they might have escaped, 232. 
reinforcements ironi France expected in the 
end of 233, May 7, D'AntneiPs party 
advancing is met, fs;)llowerl, attacked, and 
taken (dive at Voicondah, 233, 234, 235. 
Jiow. 1st, 2d and 8d, surrender of Law and 
all the Fr. troops at Scringham to ]\f ajor Law- 
rence, 237, 238, 239, 210. ignorance and 
irresolution of their conduct in this campaign, 
240. 1751. Fehniury^ the Fr. troops un- 

der the command of Bnssy, quit the country 
of Cudapah with Salahadjing, 248, 249. 
March loth, and take Canoul by storm, 249. 
havdng passed the Kiistna, are opposed by Ba- 
lagerow, 250. 2d, arrive at Golcon- 

clah, high pay allowed by Salahadjing to the 
officers and soldiers, 250. proceed and remain 

with him at Aurengabad, 250, 251, 252. 

1752. Aprils carry the war with Salahadjing 
into the Morattoc country towards Poni, 435. 
service of their musketry and artillery in this 
campaign, 435, 436. peace made with Bala- 
fferow, match to Oolcondah, in the way de- 
feat the armies of Eajahs headed by the Ra- 
jah of Niermel, 436, Juhj^ the troops' 'of 
Pondicherry defeat the Eng. zt Vioravandi, 
254, *2^. are reinforced and encamp near 
Port St. Baxid, 265. their motions near Pon- 
dicherry, 255, 266. are inthely defeated at 
Bahoor by Major Lawerence, 256,' 257. 
which stops the Mysorean from declaring for 
them, 257, and Innis Khan who was coming 
with 3000 Morattoes to join them, 261. 50 
Europeans sent to Velorc, encourage the Fr. 
prisoners at Arcot to rise, 276. — -1753, 
January^ the Fr. troops joined by Mornrirow 
with 4000 I^^rattoes, entroiich on the banks 
of the Pannar, and fail to support the Mo- 
rattoes in several attacks on the Engl, line, 276, 
277. and 279. April the 1st, attack ' with 
them, and ’are put to flight, 280. a party from 
Pondicherry with the Morattoes take Bona- 
gherry, but abandon it on the approach of an 
Eng. detaclimont, 280. April, on the march 
of the Eng, army from Trivadi to TritcMno- 
poly, Bupleix detaches 200 Euro'peans and 
WO Sepoys to the Mysoreans at Scringham, 
283. where they are attacked by Major Law- 


rence on the iOth of and their com- 
mander Astruc acts with ability, 283, 284. 
285. the Fr. troops at liivadi twice repulsed 
in their attack of the Tillage, 286. Trivadi 
surrenders to them, 2S6, 287. their detatch- 
luent at Yclore, with Mortizally*s forces, 
defeat Ahdullwahab with a. detachment of the 
Eng. garrison at Arcot, 286, 2S7. a reinforce- 
ment wnth 3000 Morattoes arrive at Sering- 
ham ; amount of tlie whole force there, 289. 
their motions to intercept the provisions of 
the Eng. army, 290. June 2()th, are cnthely 
defeated by idajor Lawrence at the battle of 
the Golden rock^ 290 to 294. selicfine to sur- 
prize Tritchinopoly. Be Cattans employed 
in this service is detected, 297, 208, 299. 
Augttfit the Oth, ox>poBO the Eng. army return- 
ing with the convoy from Tanjore, and are 
routed, 299 to 303. encamp in a strong situa- 
tion at Y^oycondah, 303. Elimiserum, where 
they had a small force, taken by Monaegee, 303. 
stronger reinforcements of Europeans and Se- 
poys, with Morarirow, 3000 Morattoes, and 
others of his troops, amve to them at Sering- 
hani, 304. encani}) with their allies at the 5 
rocks, 306, move to the Sugar-loaf rock, op- 
posite to the Eng. encamped at the French 
rock, 307. the 2 camps remain 18 days within 
2 miles of each other, 308. September 19th. 
cannonade on the day the Eng. reinforcement 
arrives, 309. iSepfemher 21st, Major Lawrence 
totally defeats them and their allies at the iS'w- 
parA-oaf rock, 309. to 314. Weycoiidah taken 
by the Eng. 314. 315 Abrm^cr, the Fr. re- 
ceive another reinforcement, 320. on the 27th 
assault Tritchinopoly by surprize in the night, 
'and fail with great loss, 324. In OotoUr, 1752, 
the Fr. with Salabat^lng, march mth^ him 
from Golcondah, against Balagerow and Ra- 
gogee B.oiisola, repmao the Morattoe cavalry in 
several skirmishes : Peace made at Calberga 
in 'November ; they gain advantages over Ra- 
gogee, who had renewed the war, 328, 329. in 
Jnmwry, 1753. 'B ussy going for the recovery 
of his health to Masulipatnain, leaveth the 
French troops at Oolcondah, 330. where they 
are distressed by the artifices of the Duan, 

330, 331, 332. onely admail detachment of 
them accompany Salabacgiug to Aurengabad, 

331, Mr. Biissy returns to Golcondali, and 
proceeds with tlie whole force to Aurengabad, 

332, 333, 334. obtains the 4 northern pro- 
■vinces for the maintenance of his army, the 
'Pf . troops as before ai*e to guard the person of 
Salahadjing, 334. February, 400 with 7 held 
pieces march from Serin gham with the Morat- 
toes and Mysoreans to intercept the convoy 
coming -from Cootaparan, 344. and save many 
of the Eng. troops from the sword of their 
allies, 344, 345. J^fyy 12tb. a party waylay 
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Calliaiid’s detaclimcniami convoy; both armies 
move to tliG support of tlieii* detachments, aard 
the French and their allies are routed, 354, 
355, 356. they ravage Tondiinan’s country, 
take Kiilanore, and Kelli Cotah, 356. the 
garrison at Chillaiubnmi defeat an Eng, party 
from .Devi Cotah, 358. in April a party from 
Pondicherry attack Palain Cotah, which is re- 
lieved by a "detachment from Devi Cotah, 358. 
359. Mmj the 24th, the allied army take 
Coiladdy, and cut through the mound, 300. 
August 17th, oppose the" English retiuming 
firom Tanjore; but the French had orders 
to avoid a general engagement, 368 to 370. 
Elimiserum with a small garrison surrenders 
again to Monaegee, 370. the Fr. troops en- 
camp at Moota Ohellinoor, and retreat to Se- 
ringharn, 370, 371. September ^ at Pondicherry 
receive a reinforcement from France of 600 
hussars and 600 infantry, can bring 2000 Eu- 
ropeans into the field, 371. a detachment sent 
jbrom Seringham to cannonade the labourers 
repairing the mound at Coiladdy, kept ofiby 
captain Joseph Smith, 372. Bussy with the Pr. 
troops and Salabadjing take the field against 

in middle of Berar, and make peace there 
in Aprils no details of this campaign published, 

372. 373. troops belonging to Masulipatnam, 

373. join Vizeramrauze's army in Chica- 
cole, and are encountered by the Morattoes, 
who give way to the Fr. artillery, 874, Mg, 

and Jom thence mto the ceded provinces, 

374. October, truce, conditional treaty and 

exchange of prisoners in the Carnatic, 376, 
after which 650 Fr. prisoners remain with the 
English, 377. 1755, Febrmrg, the My- 

sorean wishes the French troops at Seringham 
would retire to Pondicherry, and leave him 
to pursue his schemes against Tritchinopoly 
with his own means, 380. of -which schemes 
the Fr. commander informs the Eng. garrison, 
888, the Fr. troops during the war had over- 
run Terriore, deposed the Eheddy, and ap- 
pointed another, 396. June, Maissin with a 
considerable force, marches to Terriore, and re- 
instates the fonn^ Bheddy, 396. he sum- 
moneth Arielore and Wariorepollam, but is 
recalled on the interposition of the English 
government, 396, 397. and 403, Bussy remains 
to the end of the year 1754 settling and re- 
ducing the ceded provinces, 404. In Ja- 

nuarg 1755. he returns to Hyderabad, 404. the 
Fr. troops -under his command are obliged to 
assist '*Salaba(Bmg against all enemies, 404. 
march with Salabadjing into Mysore, 404. 
asfaras Seringapatnaui, 405, the army returns 
to Hyderabad in July, and remains there the 
rett « tm company in Eng- 


land solicitous to renmvc the Freneli ti'oops 
from Salabadjing, 405, 406. the mention of 
this body of troops Ifladbccn stud^oiiHly avoided 

in the conditional treaty, -lOt). 1750. 

nuarg, 700 Eiiropcp^us and )(%600 Sepoys take 
the field to xjrevent llie Phigl. from 'attacking 
Yelorc, 418. both retire, 420. Fvhruarg, BnssV 
with the French troops marehew with Salabad- 
jingaud his army against Havauore, 4 2{). makes 
the peace there, 427, 428. which accelerates 
the rux>tiu*o with Salabadjing’s ministry, and, 
Mr, Bussy with all the Fr " troot)s are disiuissetl 
from his service, 428. Balagerow^ makes pro- 
XJOsals to take them into his, 429. and detaches 
Malai’geelXoIear to escort them in their retreat, 
429. the amount of their force. 420. |')rogr(?HS 
to Hyderabad, whore they arrive on the 10th 
of June, 430, Jutie 30th, the hiussars routed 
by the Morattoes, and saved by the dragoons, 
432. M. Bussy with the whole army takes 
post in- Oharmaul, 432, 433, See Eiuio- 
PEANS. See Sepoys, See French Establish- 
ments. 

French Artillery, m, 164. 205. 210. 312. 374. 
See French Army. 

French attack upon Tanjore, ni, 135, 
jFVwA Battalion, w, 129. 131. 134. 137. 139. 

141. 143. 147. 157. 164, 165, 173. 177. 

206, 214, 215, 216. 232. 250. 252. 256. 

280. 291. 308. 312, 313. 343. 356. 369. 

See French Army. 

French Cafires, 7n, 87, See Caifres, 

French Camp, m, 149, 313. See Fre7uh Army, 
French Commandant, w., 135. 

FRENCIX COMMERCE in India, perpetu- 
ally interrux:>ted by the English, 120. 

FRENCH COMPA&'Y, See French East India 
Company. 

French Cannon, 3 14. 

F n E N c H CotTNCiLS. 1755. moderation of 

them after the conditional treat)**, 405, 

Frmich Deputies.' 1750. March, sent to 

treat with Nazirjing, 144 and 145.— --1754. 
at Sadrass, conferring with the English on 
peace, 337, 338, 339, 340, 341. 

Fsehch Detachment. — "—*1751. Janmry , 
under the command of Bussy accompanies 
Murzafajing into the Decan, 163. For other 
particulars, concerning this and^ther detach- 
ments, See Bussy, and French Armv. 

French Dragoons. 1751. October, at Tritchi- 

nopoly, skirmishing against the Eng. grena- 
diers, 203. December, cut off by Innis Khan, 
204.- — -’1756, a troop serwig with Bussy, 
429. June 30, they save the hussars from the 
Morattoes, 432. 

-FRBNCB EAST INDIA COMPANY, o» of 
, FRANCE, m, 64. — — 1749. Murzafajing 
andChundasaheb offer eonsidemWa advantaps 
to the Fr, B. I. Company, if DupMx will 
# assist 
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their psxTjoctSj 12(). Auffust^ and give 
SI villages in the neighhoiirhood of Pondi« 
la2. Vm'jmber Sift, the K. of Tan- 
jore {?.ecles 81 villages dependent or Karical, 

136. 17o0. yV6?'Hr(r//, Dupleix employs 

their treasures in assisting Murzafajing and 
<,hiun.dasaheb, 138. 'Miirzafajing had promised 
to give them Masnlipatiiani, 140. w. 147, 
n.w/jtY, udvantfiges tVoni the cessions of Miir- 
zafajing and Ciiundusahel), lt)l. Murzafajing 

pays dOOOO/. into their treasury, 162* ^ 

17o2. Au//Hsf, Maior Lawrence* instructed 
not to carry the war into the aiicieut limits 
of the Frentdi. coinpatry’s territory at Pondi- 
cherry; which was the bound hedge, 256, 
misled by the representations of Dupleix, 
send DO money from Prance to maintain the 

war, 275. 1754-. The administration of 

France support the company in the war of 
Coromandel, 365. Odoher, G oclelieii refers the 
accounts of Dupleix to the directors in France, 

377. 1755, Salabadjing had given the 4 

northern provinces to the Fr. Company on 
condition that their troops with Bussy should 

assist him again.st all enemies, 404, 1756. 

are indebted to Morarirow, who at Savanore, 
gives up theh bond to Mr. Bussy, 427, Bala- 
gcrow, when iimting Mr, Bussy to join liim. 
with the Fr. troops, oifers as great advantages 
to the conipanj^ as had been granted by Sala- 
badjing, 429. 

Fmi/h encampment, near Trivadi, 1750, 
p, 148. 

Frenekp entrenchment, at Trivadi, 149 and 
287. at the Sugar-loaf rock, 31 L See French 
Army* 

FUMnOM, Estabi^xshmbkts^ Goveek-' 

MENT, POSSESSIOKS, SETTLEMENTS, ANE 

TEERiTjiiiES in CoTomandel. the Carnatic, 

and tlie Decan*- 1745. the ISfabob An- 

warodean lOiau promises to oblige the Fr. to 
observe the same neutrality in the use of their 
marine force as he had enjoined the English, 64 
1746. Aiiff tist, the English call on hun to ful- 
hl his promise of restraining the French, 64. 
September the 27th, the Fr* force at Pondi- 
cherry sxxfficient to have comiuered all the 
English settlements m Indostan, 69, October^ 
the Fr. iniif^bitants of Pondicherry request 
Dupleix to annul Dclabourdonnais's treaty of 

ransom for Madrass, 77. 1747. February^ 

they mahe peace with Anwarodean Ifhan, 85. 
then force greatly superior' to the English, 

30, 1748. Janimry, the commander of 

the TelHcherry Sepoys schemes to desert to 
the French, 88*— 1749* employ their force 
in the ParaatiC; with the utmost ambition, 107* 
euppbit .ChuadMiheb, 127* the Catholichs at 
gt* Thoa3d4 atteched to them, 132* Mahomed- 
ally supposes the English will be convinced 
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of the necessity of stopping their xuogress, 
132, October, they derive great advantages 
fioni Ml'. Boscawen's dex^aiture, 133* the 
Fr. established themselves at Karical, and 
built a fort there in 1736, against the wdll of 
the IC, of Tanjore, 136. deputies sent to 
Naziijing, 144, * return to Pondicherry, 145. 

1750. Seplenihor, Nazirjing treats with 

them, 152. and proffers to grant their own 
terms, 154, December, valuo of the cessions 
made by Murzafajlng 161. assertions con- 
cerning Maliomedaliy, 162. 1751. Fe- 

hruary, their interest likely to bo iiiiieli affected 
by the death of Murzatajiixg. 165. the Eng. 
alraid to engage in avowed hostilities against 
them without orders from Europe, 167* July, 
mid they ai*e as cautious as the Eng. of appear- 
ing principals in the war, 175. Karical, a Fr. 

settlement, 238. -1752. June 2d, Law 

proposes to Lawrence, that the English should 
faeditate his retreat from Seringham to the 
Fr. settlements, 239. their accounts of the re- 
venues of Adoni, Ciidapah and Canoul, 249, 
1752. August, they violate the Eng. co- 
lours at sea by taking the Swiss hi boats, 255. 
Augmt, the Mysoreans about to declare for 
them, 257. theytooki)ossessionofchiugia]xett 
in the beginning of 1751, 265. their distress 

after the capture at Seringham, 275. 

1753. November, their force much impaired 

in the assault of Tritcliinopoly* 324. 1753. 

Dceemher, they send a party of Morattoes to 
ravage Tanjore, 325, their acquisition of the 
northern provinces, 334. the Eng. not able to 
make head against them both at Golcondah 

■ and Tritchinoply, 336. 1754, Jammry, 

French deputies sent to Sadrass to confer on 
peace, 337, 338, 339, 340. their papers 
produced at the congress suspected of forgery, 
340. their pretensions, pleas, and disputes at 
the conference at Sadrass, 337 to 341. the re- 
. gent of Mysore knows, that they want to 
get the city of Tritehinopoly for themselves* 
and will not trust them with his own schemes, 
351. they collect a very large harvest of rice 
at ChiUambruxn, 358, the French territories to 
the northward invaded by the Morattoes, 374. 
October^ their possessions adjuted by the con- 
ditional treaty, 375. reveliue of the territories 
which they had acquired during the war, 376, 
377. December, they advise the Mysoreans 
to return to their own country, 380. the My- 
sorean was iiersuaded by Morarirow to assist 
them, 389. the Mysoreans when they retreated 
, from Tritehinopoly left the Fr. government 
the representatives of aU their rights and pre- 
tensions in the Carnatic, 396. 1755. their 

pretensions to Terrioxt valid, 396. to Arie- 
lore and Wariorepollam not admitted, 396, 
' '397. take poBsessio^of districts near Caran- 

goly 
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goly and Outramalore, 403. the appearance 
of the Eng. squadron prodiicc‘d.tlic moderation 
whicli prevailed in tlieh* councils after the con- 
ditional treaty, 405. derive great advantages by 
theii* acquisitions from Salabadjing, 405. ’vvlio 

is attaelied to them, 40G. 1756. feared 

that they may intercept the letters from Bom- 
bay, 407. 418. talce the Held to protect Te- 
lore, 418. J^me, the Eag, averse to draw 
them again into the Held, 425, Shanavaze 
Khan had as much concealed aversion to the 
Er, interests as his predecessor Beid Laskar* 
Khan, 426. They had never supplied moirey 
to Salabadjing from the government of Arcot, 
427. and were no great gainers by their titu- 
lar acquisition of the province, 428. § 

French Held pieces, their service in the attack of 
Kazhjing's camp, 137. other mentions are 
comprehended imder French Army. 

Feence Foece. 1746. September, at Pon- 

dicherry, after the capture at Madrass, suffi- 
cient to have conquered the rest of the Eng. 

settlements in Indostan, 69, 1747. 

nuar^, greatly siiperior to the Eng, 86. 

1748. June, at Mauritius, 97. 1753. i\h- 

nemher, greatly impaired by the nnsnccessfiil 
assault of Tritchinopoly, 324. Bee French 
Army. 

French garrison. 1748. August, at Poxrdi- 

ceny, when attacked by the English army 
with Boscawen, 104. great detriments would 
have arisen to Modxass by the establishment of 

aFr. garrison at St. T'home, 131. 1754. 

Feimcarg, operations of the Fr. garrison at 
Chillambram, 358. See B'rench Army. 

Frmch Government. 396. See French Establish- 
ments. 

French gunners 1750, March, preserved by 

the Eng. troops from the s word of the Morat- 
toes, 142. 

French guns. 1751. Sqitcmher 21st, at Ar- 

cot, the Eng. detachment suffers in attempting 
to carry them off, 187. 

Feenoh Jesuit s.— i 7 54, Father Lavaui-, 
Superior of all in India, 337. 

French infantry, m, 210. See French Army, 

Peek OH iNPLunismE, 1756, in the Pecan 

deemed baneful the English interests, 434, 

Frmch inhabitants at Pondicherry, m, 77* 377. 

French Interests. 1756, Shanavaae Khan 

averse to them, 426. 

FFMNOS KING. See France. 

French Laws, superseded by mandates fi:om the 
king, 367. 

FrencMmn, meaning soldiers, m, 212, 224, 225. 

■ fifteen drowned at Pitchandah, 230. pretend- 
mg sickness, get possession of Cobelong, 261. 
the Eng, Soldiers to fight them,. 291, 
^NATION in , GiKBitAii.-«~174-l. 




take party in the contontioiisi of the Carnatic,, 

35. 1749. Duplcix, governor general of 

thePr, nation iwindia, 119,^' obliged by the 
treaty of Aix la OhapoIIe ^ to deliver up Ma- 
drass, 1 30. 1) u pleix ‘i 3 10 e xpen ce in his 

reception of Murzafajing, to raise in liiju a 
high opinio3i of tiie gi'undoiiT and magiiiO- 
ceueo of the Fre3icli nation, 131, ~ — 1751., 
Fehrmrij Salabadjing agrees to give still greater 
advantages to thcFr. nation than they had re- 
ceived from Murzafajing, 166.-*-“1752, 
August, Duplclx vaiints the martial genius of 
the French to Morariiow, 260. CTO,nts of 
reat consequejicetcjthc nation happen at 
bleondali and in the northern provinces, 328,. 

, the extent of Mr. Bnasy’'H dean an ds for the Fr. 
nation revolt Scid'*Laskar Klian, 300. See 

Fe-a,nce. 

FiiENCii Officers — —1750. J/ercA 13, mu- 
tiny, 140. m, 182. illibcrality of the officer at 

Conjeveram, 199. m, 263, 261. 1753. 

Those at Golcondah, when distressed by the 
Bnan, behaved with honour, 331* 

French pax')or.s, 1751. Januarg, those pro- 

duced at Sadrass suspected of forgery, 310. 

French party, m, 197. for the operations of all 
the French parties, see French Army. 

French posts, m, 149. 217. 

Feexoii PiiisoMKUs.-— -1752. June, 400 of 
those taken at Seringham, sent to Fort St. Ba- 
vid, 243. the Mysorean hopes to take the city 
with the aid of those in TritcMnopoly, 259. 
I}ec<m'm\ those at Arcot conspiring are re- 
moved to Chinglapett, 275.-’ — -1753. June, 
Be Gattans tampers with those in Tritchino- 
poliy, 298. — 1751, proposals eoueeriimg them 

at the confereacc of Badrass,, 338, 339. 

1755. Janmrg, c.xt;ha:iged on the conditional 
treaty, when 050 Fr, prisoners stillrk’main wdth 
the English, 376. 

French quarters, 311. 

F E E N c H E o c K. m, 200, 201. 204, it is 3 in. 
N. of the Sugar-loaf rock, 214, m, 215, 216, 
217, 300. 307, 308, 309. 314, 315. 368, 
369, 370. 

FMAOT SEPOYS. See SEPOYS. 

French Serjeant at Chillambrum. 1754. February, 
surprizes and routs and Eng. pai’ty from Bevi 
Cotah, 358. ^ 

French settlement, seitlements. Karical. 238, 
1754, Jtme, Law' pretends that the English 
out to facilitate the reti'eat of the Fr. troops 
from Seringham to the Fr* settlements, 239. 
See French Establislinients. 

French ships, ships &om France, 1744* Five 
tal^^en by BarneFs squadron in the streights 
of Sundah, Malacca, and at Achin, 60.—— 
1745. several taken in Balasore road, 6L>-*- — 
1747 ^ 1748, the ships of tvMch BoifVeFs 

sqtiadron 

f 


r 


"squadron wati aompoBed, 88, 89. w., 90.-~ — - 
j 7 5 2 . Jd?y, diips from Franco with reinforce - 
lujiiitfc} expeetml at Pond^herry, 233. . June, 
arrive with thMi, 2o2. See French sqnadx'on. 

Frencfi^\\o% ^ 

French .soldier, one ensnares do Cattans, 298. 

French soldiers, cucouraged at the battle of 
Asnboor by the hopes of plunder, 127. 

FEFNClf rnFAimON, in 17ia, no French 

squadron, in India, 6*). I7if). June 25th, 

Delabourdonnais’ equipped, shattered, refitted, 
arrives aiul iijthts Peyton’s 62, 63, Awjmt 
6th, offers battle again, GL IStli, 

cannonade I^Indrass, but cannot cut an English 
ship ont of the road, 06. September 3d, land 
the army for the siege jaf Madrass, 67.- Oetc^ 
her 2d, ruined by a hurricane there, 70 the 
20th, depart, 72. fonr suiito Achin, the rest to 

Mauritius, ^72. 1747. Januanj the 9th, the 

foni’ ships from AcMn return to ’ Pondicherry, 
8i. Fiibruary 8th, sailed to Goa, 85. from thence 
to Mauritius. lit October, are joined there by 
tlmee from France, two of which had taken an 

Eng. East India ship itear Bombay, 89, - 

1748. Jnne,^ Bouvet arrives with a squachoii 
from ;^Iauritiu.s, eludes the English, lands 
troops and treasures at Machass, and returns, 
89, 90, 91. — —1749. January Bouvet re- 
turns with tlio sajne .squadron, and againlands 
reinforcements and money at Madrass, 107. 

French .stations, in 1750, Gingce, AValdore, 

: 'Tiivadi, blO. 

F/rvu’A territoiins, moaning the Xorthern pro- 
vince, invaded by the .Morratocs in 1754. 
lb ' 

French troops, bee French Army. 

French tumbrils, one blows up during the fight 
at Volcondah, 173. 

FUilEUiJliSlil, Mahomed Fuxrucksir. Ohrat 
M oouij, the date of his accession not certain, 

19. 1719. February the 16th, deposed 

and murdered by Abdalla Khan and Ilossaii 
Ally Khan, 20. 

€K 

C l AIATHEBDIHi 8d of the Gaukxde ejn- 
1“ perors, 10. 

Claliivats descrilied, 409. 

Gmiddmt, River, passes near Trivadi, 279. 
QANGBS^ Ilivw, crossed by Tamerlane at Tog- 
lipore } its sources, and entratjpe into Indostim, 
.14, ..15,.. ■ . Tamerlane .iOTass.e$' it,-. .15. . Mfi. em- 
pire extended from Smyrna to the Gaiiges, 
15, the road of Balasore at the entrance ofme 
river ? Wr* sMpa takan there in 1745. Pf 51. 
— ^174#. /ifiwf, one of Labotirdonnai's ships 
proceeds to Ganfes> 63, 

Cfur^JmuS0 at Fort David, 1746, Deember 
9th, the French troops halt theie^ and retreat 


■: in. confusion on the appearance of the Na- 
bob’s army, comuiandcd by his sons Maxaluize 
Khan and Muhomedally, 81, 82, 83. 

Gaxjbeiio'w, uncle to the K, oi‘ Tanjore. 

1753, Deoeraher, sent with a body of trocj>s 
toTricatopoly, uutU for the command, amused 

■ by the Morattoes "who pas.s him and ravage the 
Tanjore country, 325, 326. and 341. 

1754. January, removed and succeeded by Mo - 
naegee, 341. JA/y, reinstated after Moiiacgee’s 
success and 'inthely defeated by Morarirowq 
360, 861. m, .363. 

GA'U'R, Pro vixen, n. of GaKiia, gives its 
name to the By nasty of tlio^ Gaueides, and 
to the founder ilussain 0-auri, 9. 

GAUIilDES, Bvxasty of, founded by Hus- 
sain Gauri in 1157, A, 9. succeed the Gas- 
navides, and make Gazuath eir capital, 9,10. 
the 2d Emperor wanting : Gaiatheddin the 3d : 
Scheabbeddin, the 4tli : Mahomed the 5th, 
with whom the Dynasty ends in 1212. 10. 

Indian dominions of the Gaiuides, IL 

GAZNA, City,- PKOV.INCE,. s. of G.aur, .^giv.e8' 
name to the G a z x a v i b e Dynasty, 9. the 
Gauridcs likewise make Gas:na thkr capital, 
10, the government given by Scheabbeddin to 
Tageddin Ikliz, 10. In 1214 taken by Maho**- 
ined the K'howarasmian, 10. who is driven 
ont ill 1218 by G iiighisclian ; and his sou Gela-* 
laddin Ukewuse iu 1221, p, 11, Ph Moham- 
med Gehanguir, iu 1397, 1303, niarclies from, 
Gay na against Od- ill tim, 13, and from Gaana 
rules the conquests oi'Tinneiianc iu India un- 
til 1404, p, Iff. 

GAZNAVJl>E% Dynasty 13 Emperors 
from Mahmood the first, toKosrou Sch^ithe 
last, from the year 1002 to 1157, mamtain 
the conquest made by Mahmood in India, 9* 
and make Gazna their Capital, 10. the history 
of this Dynasty is written by Feritsha, 30. 

Gehanouiii, Pir Mohammed, See Pir Moham- 
med Gehanguir. 

GEHANGPIE, M, B. that the Great Mogul 
•whom w'e write Jeliangiiir, is by many written 
Gchanguir. 

GEHAN SCIIAir, Giieat Mogul, p, 1$. 
See Schah Gehau. 

GELALADDIN, son of Mokammed the Kowa- 
rasmian, makes head in G azna against Gingis - 
chan, in 1221 flies before Mm, is defeated by 
him on the Indus, swims the river^. 
in Multan until 1224, h killed in 'rai 
Mesopotamia, 11. m. 13. 

GHAz:ioor»r Kuaij, father of Niaamalmuiuok 
was Subah of Guaerat, appointed Anwwo- 
dean Khan to a post in the government of 
Surat, 53. m 

GHAEI-O-DIN KHAN, eldest son of Nteamal- 

muluck. 1743, is Captain General at Delhi, 

S0,_J749, his brother gives 

that 
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tlxat G'liazi-o- dill had ceded to him. the Siibah- 

fjMp of the Southern proraices, 124. 17S0. 

hut marches toivards Deliii to oppose liim, 

IZQ, 1751. Gliazi-o-diii employs Balaje- 

row to oppose his brother Salabadjing, 250. 
obtains the commission for the SuhahsMp of 
the Decan, and gives out that he is sending an 
army to Brampour, 250. Salabadjing affects to 

disbelieve his appointment, 251. 1752. 

Ghazi-o-din again encourages Balajerow to 
attack Salabadjing, 435. Ojtober^ arrives with 
a great army at Aurengabad, and send for- 
ward Be Yolton with proffers to Dupleix, 273, 
274. is poisoned at Aurengabad, 274. m, 328, 

1753. is succeeded In the command of the 
army at Delhi by his son Sclieabbeddin, 336. 
his patents to Mahomedally, produced, 338. 

Gheeiah, in 1724, attacked by a Butch arma- 
ment without success, 410. is the capital and 

strongest port of Angria, 414. 1756, re- 

connoitered by Commodore James in the Pro- 
tector, 414 described, 414, 415. February 

the 11th, 12th, and 13th, attacked and taken 
the Eng. squadron commanded by Admiral 
atson, troops by Clive, and an army of 
Morattoes who did nothing, 414, 415, 416, 
417. 

Gibra-ltae, Gheiiah presumed to be as strong 
as, 414. 

Ginoee, situated 35 m. n. w. of Pondicherry. 
— —1750. March, Nazirjing’s Bxmj assem- 
bling there, 138 and 139. July, the Er. have 
a station there, 149. formerly the capital of a 
Morattoe kingdom, Sev^eeis erroneously sup- 
posed to be bom at Gingee, 151. described, 
esteemed the strongest fortress in the Carnatic, 
151. August, taken by the Fr, led by Bussy, 
151, 152. September, Nazhjing^s army stopped 
by the rains between 2 rivers, 16 miles from 
thence, 153. December, the French troops at 
Gingee summoned by the Pitan Nabobs to at- 
tack him, 154. the 4th, they march, 155. the 
action called, although erroneously, thebattle 

of Gingee, 162. 1751. November, Bajah- 

saheb retreats thither after he is defeated at 
Arrd, 199. m, 247. 1752. July, the Eng- 

lish troops at the request of MahomedaUy 
march against Gingee, and find it too strong, 
253, 254. it is surrounded by mountains, 253. 

Vandiwash is 20 m. K. 266. 1753. Bu- 

pleix^s authority confined to the districts be- 
tween Pondicherry and Gingee, 275. 

1754. theFr. troops at Gingee march against 
Maphuze Khan, take Outramalore, aban- 
don it, and return, 363. 

GiHOEisF, Oabxain, 1751. commands the 

_teny^l71. Vf^^dachelum surrenders to 
him, 171 ,lt2. is joined by the Nabob's troops, 
172, burns the submba of Yalcondah, 173, 


encounters the Fr. and Chundasaheb there, 
173, 174. endeavco-irs in %'ai^ to rally the 
troops, 174. retrealts to Utato^v, 174. salliss 
with a small party, and is y:il nigh cut off, 
175. See English rarmy, for the retreat to 
Tritchinopoly. Augzist, from whence Gingen 
detaches Tnisier to take Coiladdy, 180. his 
military character, 201. his caution jiow ne- 
cessary, 201. concerts with Iiinis Khan the 
ambuscade, which cuts off the Fr. dragoons, 

204. 1752, February, determines not to 

attacks the enemy's post till reinforced, 208. 
his caution displeases the Mysoreans and Mo- 
rattoes, 213. "March 28th and 29th, sends 
large detachments to join Lawrence and Clive 
advancing with the reinforcement, 214. July, 
May 6th, commands the army at Trivadi, 
during the absence of Lawrence, 2418. 

GINGIS KHAN, 1218, conquers and expels 

Mohamed the Khowarasmian, 11. 1221. 

defeats Ms son Gelaladdin on the banks of the 
Indus, 11. Turmecherin Chan descended, 
from him, 11. m, 13. 

Glass Ensign. 1751. Septetnher 24th, serves 

well with Clive in the sally at Arcot, 187. is 
crippled by a fall, 189. tiken with Bevel by 
the Fr. garrison at Conjeveram, and ill used 
there, 199. 

GOA. m, 9. 18. 88. 407. 410 See Portugal, 
Foriugtwze. 

Goa, fort, on the main land, opposite to Se- 
verndroog, taken by Com. James, April 2d, 
1756,^,412. 

Gobaveri, Biver, Southern boimdaiy of the 
Prov. of Chicacole, 335. passed at a ford by 
the Morattoes of Janogee in 1754, p, 374. 

GOBEHEU. 1764. appointed in France to 

settle the peace in Coromandel arrives Au* 
gust the 1st at Pondicherry, when Bi^leix re - 
signs the government to him, 366. corres- 
ponds with M. Samaders, and sends back the 
Swiss soldiers, 367. they agree to a suspension 
of arms, 371, 372. and conclude a condi- 
tional treaty, 375, 376, 377. Godeheu refers 
Bupleix's accounts to the company in France, 
377.— 1755. February, TQtimis to France, 
having limited the power of the governor of 
Pondicherry in future, 380. m, 396. but con- 
tinued to Bussy the authorities Miich had been 
given to him by Bupleix, 403. m, 406. 

Golcondah, Province of, comprehends the 
Nabobships of -Areot, Caiml, Cudapa, Ba- 
jamandry, and Chicacole, 158. N. B. it com- 
prehended mm'e, ni, 162, 1752. October, in- 

vaded by Balagerow and Bagogee Bonsola, 273. 

GOLCONDAB, was formerly a City, and 
Capital of the Province, and stood at 
the foot of the rock and fortress of the spae 
name ; but the city has long since been de- 
^ feerted ; 

• " 
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serted ; aii^its iriliabitaiits ronxoTed 
had; never^eless its name is still freg^uently 
anpioyed ii\ Indostan, Vheii in reality tlie 
city of Uijder^td is meant. Hence oiu* nar- 
rative iikewis? has frequently been led into 
this ambiguity; vve shall therefore explain 
whatsoever mentions are made of Golcondahy 
when meaning the Capital, under the head of 
Hyderabad^ and here only enumerate the pages 
in which it is so mentioned, viz. 40, 50, 51. 
53. 125. 135, 13C, 137. M6, 152, 153. 162, 
163.166. 250, 251. 274. 319. 328. 331, 332. 
336.426.436. 

GOLCONDAH^ KIISTOS or, the garden of 
Oharmaul formerly belonging to them, 433. 

Golden Rock^ near Tritcdiinopoly, mentioned in 
the battle of the Groldeiilloeh, June 26th, 1753, 
Py 290, 291. 293, 294. mentioned in the 
fight protecting the convoy, 300, 301, 302. 

w, 304. 1753, Augiisty the enemy^s camp 

extends from the Sugar loaf to the Golden 
Bock, 307. mentioned in the battle of the 
Sugar-loaf rock, 309, 310. 

Gondecama, G ond EC am a, Biver, northern 
boundary of the Prov. ofArcot, 37. Conda- 
vir extends between this and the river Kxistna, 
335. m, 375. 

Goodebe, Major. 1748. August^ the most 

experienced of the King’s officers under Mr. 
Boscawen, mortally wounded at Ariancopang, 
99. 

Gopaulrawze, brother of the Balaway of My- 
sore, commands the TOO Mysoreans, wMch 
were admitted into Tritchinopoly in June, and 
detained there by Captain Dalton when he 
tixrned them out in December, 271. 

Gopeemaiioo, Anawar retires and dies there, 
52. 

Gopinr#vze, an inhabitant of Tritchinopoly, 
falsely accused by Poniapah, April, 1754, 
p, 350, and 353. 

Grab, described, 409. 

Grandchildren, why beloved by their grand- 
fathers in India, 123. 

Gbani) Yizib, Vizir. 

GREAT BRITAIN, See Britain. 

GBEAT MOGUL, See Mogul. 

Grenadiers.-^ — 1754. February the 15th, the 
coinijany o# Eng. Grenadiers cut off, 344, 
345 . theh extraordinary gallantry and services, 
345. 

GBIFPlN, Admiral.- — Novenlber, ar- 
rives with 2 ships in Bengal, and takes the 

command of the squadron then there, 87. 

1747. Mmch |4i arrives with it at Port St. 
David, 87- September, burns a Fr. 50 gun 
ship in Madrass road, 87. October, Noveimer, 
endeavours to remain in sight of Fort St.David 
tluring the monsoon, but only Ms own and 
another ship keeps the station, 87, 88. 


ce?nber, sails to Trine ouomalee, SS. 17lS. 

January, vetvtiTLS wutli the squadron to Fort 
Bt. David, S8,-~ — 1748. June the 9th, en- 
deavours, but cannot come uj) with Bouvet’s 
squadron, 89, 90, 91. Tw/ie the 29th, resigns 
the command to Mr. Boscawen, and returns 
to England with 2 ships and a frigate, 98 m, 
107. See English squachon. 

Gueam Hasseix, nephew to the favourite 
wife of Sadatulla, who appoints him Duan to 
Doastaliy, 1710 to 1732, p, 37. marries the 
daughter of Ghundasaheb, who administers 
the office of Duan in his stead, 38. 

GxjnGxI Biver, ffowing about 35 m. to the 
westward of Aimengabad, was in 1752 the 
boundary between the territories of the Decan 
and the country of the Morattoes towards 
Poni, 435. 

Gozebat, Province, conquered by Homaion, 
17 .-.' 

H. 

H AMED SCHAir, See AHMED 
SCHAH. 

Hand, the print of a hand used by the Mysoreans 
on their letters is equivalent to an oath, 348. 
Habrasing. 1753. commands the Mo- 

rattoes in the action of the 10th of May, at 
Seringham, breaks the Eng. Sepoys, and is 
repulsed, 284. 

H A B Bi SON Lieutenant. 1753. 

the 27th, defends Tritchinopoly with much 
conduct and resolution against the assault and 
escalade of the Fr. troops, 322, 323, 324. 
Harwich, 50 gun ship, see Adams. 

Hassan Ally, iHo, May 20th, killed 

with his father the Habob Doastaliy, at the 
battle of Damalcherri, 42. 

Hassan Ally, commander in Chief of the 
Fr. Sepoys, 1752, taken at Seringham, es- 
capes from Fort St. David,305. 1753, takes 

Verdachelum, and proceeds against Trino- 
malee, 305. Septe7iihm\ is killed there, 317^ 
Hassein, and Jossein, brothers and Mahome- 
dan Saints, their feast celebrated with much 
enthusiasm in Indostan : the troops of Bajah- 
saheb storm Ai’cot durq^g this feast, 193. 
Hegira, 9. 

Bendoo, the name by wMch the natives of India 
call themselves, 2. 

Herbelot, D’Herbelot, our guide in the Dw- 
sertation on the Makomedan conqu&rors of In- 
dostan, 12. 

Hebon, Lieutenant ColoneL--p--i 755. February, 
commands the expedition into the southern 
countries, 380, attacl^the woods of Lachen- 
aig, 382, 383. enter s^Iadura without oppo- 
sition, 384. makes alliance wdth the Moravai*, 
384. takes CoilgiMdy, his intrepidity |here, 
p p p 3S4, 
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.‘38^, ZSo, Marche arrives at Tiixiveliy, 3S^j. 
sends a cletaclment against Catabommaigue 
and the Polygars to the x. b, 363. takes 
Nelli Cotah by assault, 3S7. drives away tlio 
troops of Moravar, 387. lets the countries to 
Mupiuizc Khan, 38$. the army recalled, 380. 
he recalls the detachment from the e. 390. 
marches against NeUitaiigarille,aud is amused 
by the Polygar, 390, 301. leaves a thousand 
Sepoys at Madura, 391. the army attacked in 
the pass of Kattani, 391 to 395. arrive June 
the 5th at TritcMnopoly, 395. Heron is dis- 
missed the service, 395. ??», 398. 309. m, 

400, m, 420. m, 424. 

Hidayet-mohy-odeax Khan, m, 123, 121. 

See Murzafajing. 

HIBEENAIG. 1754. Au^icst the 17th, the 

best officer of the Mysoreans, routs the rear 
of the Eng. convoy, 369. N. B. this man 
afterwards becomes the famous HIJDEE 
ALLY. 

Holcah Malargee. 1756. i/ay, detached 

by Balagerow, with 6000 Morattoes, accom- 
panies Mr. Bussy and the Fr. troops 8 days 
in their retreat from Salabadjing’s army, 429, 
430. 

Holbernes SE, Earl of. 1753, 1754. 

secretary of state, confers with the commis- 
saries of the Fr. company, well informed of the 

* affairs of India, advises the sending of a sq^ua- 
dron into India, 365, 366. 

Holt Bnsi|n. 1753. September ^ killed fight- 

ing against Mahomed Comaui at Tripetti, 
W , 

HossAiSf Ali^y Khan, brother of Abdulla 

' Khan, which See; powerful at Delhi from 
1713 to 1720, pt 19, 20, 21. assassinated by 
some Omrahs, to please Mahomed Schah, 21. 

HUSSAIN GAUm, deposes Kosrou Schali, 
and founds the Dynasty of the Gahside em- 
perors in 1157, p, 9 and 10. 

BYDMRABAD, ETDEMABAD : N. B. this 
city arose from the desertion of Golcondah, 
wmeh term is often used in Indostaii, and 
many times in our narrative, when Hyderabad 
is meant, we have therefore classed under this 
head all the mentions wMch occur of Golcon- 
dah.“~^ — The oounti’j^ of the Morattoes Hes 

between Bombay and Golcondah, 40. 

1743. in the begimiing of this year, Nizamal- 
muluck comes from hence into the CamatLc, 
50. returns thither in August^ 53. Anwaro- 
dean left by h i m there in a station of impor- 
tance, 53. Golc, 125. 135. 1749. 

Fdr%mry^ Nazirjing approaching the Carnatic 
from. hence, 136, % 137. lA.asuUpat7iam is the 
^ port, 146. Aprils Nazirjing sends back a 
part of his troo^ to Golcondah, 152. 

ttex, bttt they cannot re- 
, 1 ^* Ikc&yjfer^ Mm- 


zafajing prepares to return tliithor, 162. — ---- 
175i. Februarij^ with the l^reiich and Sala- 
badjing’s army conttme their irarcii from 
Cudapah to Golc-c^idali, 16G. opposed by 
Balagero%v, between tljie KristifT^and this city ; 
arrive there on the 2d of April ; receive sup- 
plies from Masiilipatnani, 250, Map, dei)art 
from thence to Aiuengabad, 250, Golc, -w, 

201 1752. proceed from the Mo- 

rattoe country to Golcondah, 436. m, Si 9, 

328, In the beginning of 1753, 

Salabadjing goes from thence to Aurengabad, 

331. the governor of Golcondah iiistriicted 
to distress the Fr. troops, whose officers recall 
Mr. Bussy to Hyderabad, 331. he arrives there 
Juhj 23d, 332. and x^roeepds with them to Au- 
rengabad in October, 332. the march is 300 m. 

332. 1754, April, Mr. Bussy, after the 

campaign against Kagogee Bonsola comes to 
Hyderabad, $73. July, and goes from thence 

to Masiilipatnam, 374. 1755. retons in 

the beginning of this year ; and with the Fr. 
troops accompanies Salabadjmg into Mysore, 
405. they return, arrive at Hyderabad in 
July, and remain there during the rest of the 

year, 405. 1756. June 14th, Bussy and 

the Fr .troops arrive here from Sanore after the 
rupture with Salabadjmg, 430. Hyderabad, 
60 m. N, of the Kristna, 430, description 
of the city, 430, 431. Ilomi Khan kills 
Ibrahim Ally the governor of the city, and is 
killed himself, 432. June the 26th, the Mo- 
rattoes of Salabadjing’s army arrive, 432. J%dy 
the 5tb, the Fr, army take post at Charmaul, 
433*; 

I, J. 

ACKALLS, devour the dead bodies o:^e Fr , 
di’agoons, December, 1751, atTuitchi- 
iiopoiy, 205. 

Jaffer alli Khan, Jaffeiii ally, Jaffee 

ALLY. 1753. governor of Mustapha- 

nagar, Elore, Eajalimundrum, and Chicacole, 
304. — — 1754. with Vizeramrawze opposes 
the establishment of the Er. government in 
these provinces, 373. and brings in the Mo- 
ratoes, 374. goes to Aurengahad, and makes 
his submissions to Balabadjing, 3^. who gives 

him lands in fee, 375. 1756, accompanies 

him against Sanore, and unites with Shana- 
yaze Khan againsjUBussy, 426. assures Sala- 
badjing that the Eng. are ready to take the 
place of the Fr. in h!s service, 428. detached 
with the van of the army after the Fr. troops, 
430. Ms nephew Ibrahim Ally killed, 431. 

Iaggeehaut, Pagoda, on the coast of 
Orixa, famous, esteemed the northern boun- 
dpy of CMcacoie, and of the northern prd^ 
Vinces ceded to the French, 334 and 335. 

^ James, 
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James, Co^moeoee, commander of the com- 
pany’s marine force in India. 1755. Mamh, 

^ sails in tl^l Protector ,^itli tlie Bombay fleet, 
to attack ilkgria. in conjunction with tte fleet 
and army oi^lie Mora|toes, 410. pursues Aii- 
gria’s fleet, 411. Aprd 2d, attacks and takes 
the forts of Severndroog and Goa in one day, 
■without the assistance of the Morattoes, Merit 
of this success, 411, 412, 413. Bancoote 
S'oiTenders to liim on the 8th, 413. the 11th, 
he delivers the forts to the klorattoes. and re- 
turns to Bombay, 413, 414. sails 

in the protector, and reconnoiters the harbour 

of Gheria, 414. 1756. Febritary, serves 

in the attack of Gheria, 414. 

JAMES THE PiEST, ,^Kino, sends Sir Thomas 
Boe, Ills ambassador to lehanguii', 18. 

Japan, I s l a n n s o f, included in the East 
Indies, 1. 

Jasseix, a Mahomedan Saint, brother of Ilas- 
sein (193) which See. 

Jassjxg Baja, mentioned by Bernier, had 
a very extensive territory, 25. 

Ibeahim Ally, Governor of Hyderabad, ne- 
phew and son-in-law of Jafleh' Ally. 1756. 

stabbed by Bomi Khan, 331. 

IBRAHIM LOUDI, Sultan, Emperor of 
Delhi, conqueried by Sultan Babr in 1527, 
P. 17. 

lEH ANDES SHAH, Great Mogul, one of 
the 4 sons of Bahader Sehah, one of whom, 
fighting against lehander Scliah and the two 
others, is lulled in battle ; lehander Scliah then 
separates fl'om these two, defeats and puts them 
to death; and becomes Emperor, 19. is infa- 
tuated by his mistress Ball Koar, and deposed 
by abdalla Khan and Hassan Ally, 19. the 
terms and extent of his reign uncertain, but 
it a^ears to have been short, 20. m, ‘21. 

JEHANGHB, Great Mogul, son of Aebar, 
reigns from 1605 to 1627, p, 18, 

Iehan ScHAii, son of Bahader Schah, father 
of Mahomed Schah, is defeated and killed by 
his brother lehanderschah, 21. 

Jehaul Saheb. 1755. May^ commands 

1000 of the Company’s Sepoys left at Madura, 

391. 1756. March, has recruited their losses, 

422. Maphuze Khan cannot pay them, 424. 

jEMBAXISTffA. See JxJMBAKISTNA. 

Jbkauteaes See Jemmabaes. 

Jemibaes, See Jemmadai^. 

Jemmabaes, Jemautbai^s, Jemibaes, Cap- 
tains cither of horse or foot. 1752. the 

Jemidars of the Nabob’s Peons in Tritchino- 
poly bribed by the Mysoreans, 257. one 

faithful, 258.- 1756. iSaphuze Khan can- 

notpay the Jemautdars of his cavalry, and has 
no authority over thorn, 424. 

Jfssen a Bajah with very extensive tcrri- 
' tory, quoted by Bemiei', 25, 


JE.SUIT, few Europeans excepting Jesuits had 

■ resided in Arcot in the year 1747, p. '84. m, 

■■ 3S2'., see father Martin- -Father Lavaur 

superior of the Fr, Jesuits in India, 337. 

Jews, m, 5. 

ILETMISCHE SGTIAMSEDDIN, slave of 
Cothbeddin Ibek, whose son Aram Scliah he 
deposes, and gets the Idngdom of BeDii, 11. 
conquers Multan, founds the Dynasty of the 
first Mahomedan kings of Delhi; dies in 
1235, .p, 12. 

INDIA, property means INLOSTAN, Con- 
quests and establishments made by Maluyme- 
dan princes in India before Taineiiaiie, 9 to 
13. invasion of Tamerlane, 1308, 1399, p, 
13 to 16, Great Moguls from Tamerlane to 
the invasion of Nadir Schah. in 1733, p, 16. 
to 23. the northern nations easily converted to 
Mahomed aiiism, 24. Mahomeclans seduced 
to establish themselves in this country, 24. the 
hlorattoes have the hai*diest cavalry in India, 
40, 60, tn, 61, 64. trade from one part to 

another, 65. navigation, 66. m, '72, 73. m, 
80. m, 81. m. 84. rn, 85. ???, 88. m, 80. 
m, 92. the fruits and vegetables of India 
thrive at Boiuhon. 93. m, 96. m, 106, m, 
119. in, 126. 132. m, 133. m, 178. m, 

216. influence ef a single platoon of Eu- 
ropeans ill the wars of India, 219. maxim 
of the princes of India., not to pay their troops, 
295. m, 337. treacheny of interpreters, 353. 
Dilatoruiess of the generals. 365. m, 366. 
m, 367. w, 372. no principality in India can 
resist an Eui'opean power, unless assistedby an- 
other, 373. m, 379. 405. 406. m, 

407. 409. m. 410. See the following 

articles of the term Indian, and see In- 
do stan. 

INDIA'N, JAX> JAN S, the name derived 
from llincloo, 2 their worships, 2. creeds, 3, 
priests, 3. science and learning, 3. casts, 4. effemi- 
nacy , 5 . manners, 6 . amusements, 6 . ohser vane es, 
6. exceptions to their generM chai’acter of 
effeminacy^ 6. arts, mechanics, manufactures 
of linen, 7. quit not their shores, 7. love of 
gain, 7. extreme riches and incapacity to de- 
fend them, 7 an 8. an Indian assassinates 
Scheabeddin, 10. their Superstition concerning 
the Ganges, 15. m, 15. they form m-iich the 

f reatest pai't of the inhabitants in the Mogul 
ominions, 25. some assert they have no 
■written laws, 25. N* B. erroneously'.-- — ^The 
Morattoes are the only nation of Indians "who 
have made w’-ar their occupation by choice, 40. 
the lower casts timorous, 112. death of an In- 
dian of a very high cast fit Tanjore, 116. 117. 
they flght behind walls ; but dread attacks -by 
night, 152. never influenced by gratitude, 
286. Morarirow’s Morattoes, the best troops 
of native Indians^at this time in Iiicfestan, 
p p ]) 2 364. 
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364. tlie Cuileries differ much from the other 
Indians, 381. the cavalry of Maphuxe Khan 
as Mahomedans despise the enemy as Indians, 
422. 

Indian allies, ?/?, 331. w/, 876. 

Indian army, m, 143. sup late, smoke opium, 
and fall into deep sleep, 145. w, 173. how 
accomiuodatod in their camps, 229 and 311. 

318, 

Indian camp, described, 229. m, 231. their 
tents and huts, 311, 

Indian 14, 

Ifidian Chiefs, 152. 

Indian Christians, preteutling to be descended 
from the Portuguese, 66. 

Indkm engineer, has fortified Ghinglapett with 
judgment, 265. 

Indian fortification, the entrance into ono de- 
scribed, 320. 

Indian governments, their policy to prevent the 
hereditary increase of property in pai'ticular 
families, 27. 

Indian guides, 217. 

Indian interpreter, a traitor, 88. again, 348. 
See Poniapah. 

Indian king, how insignificant in the eye of the 
Mogul government, 424. 

Lords, 161. 

Indian Merchants, 65. 130. 

Indian Prince, princes, are called Kajahs, more 
than one half of the empire subject to these 
IBlajahs, 25. Madrass purchased of one, 78. 

Indian Princes, whether Pajahs. or Mahome- 
dans, amass treasures by sordid means, 119. 

163. 202. always indebted to their 

troops, 295. their disunion renders them in- 
capable of resisting an European power, 373. 

Indian Eeligion, it is usual amongst the great 
men of this religion, on disgrace, or danger, 
to visit some celebrated Pagoda, at a great ■ 
distance, 361. the princes of the Indian reli- 
gion on the Malabar coast prohibit the sale 
of beeves for slaughter, 413. 

Indian Eoman Catholics at St. Thom5 give in- 
telligence to the French at Pondicherry, 131. 

Indian States, venerate the descendants of their 
_ aticteii princes, 43^ 

Indim war, how much influenced by a platoon 
of Europeans, 2X9, 

INDOSTAUf ought properly to mean India, 

1. romantic descriptions of the wealth of In- 
dostan, 9 and 10. uncertain what share Gin- 
gischan or his successors took in the affairs of, 

, .11. 1235. Iletmische the most powerful 

' monarch hith^to, 12. iV. B. For the Maho- 
medan Dynasties be^e Tamerlane, See The 
Aneieut Kingdom of Delhi, under Delhi, The 
Ganges, inters at the streights of Kupele, 
14^' governed by Pfr 
1$, 16. Inroads 

" 3 ' ■ 


of Babr, 17. 20. Four Emperors made, 

and five deposed, by the two brothers Ab- 
dallah Khan and li'ossan AIM 22. Inva- 
sion of Thomas KouU Kha^^ 1738, 1739, 
yj, 22, 23. the wealth he cctried away, 23. 
The greatest part of Indostan is now subject to 
Mahomedans under the .Great Mogul, 24. 
N, B, For the >suc€ession of the present Dy- 
nasty of Great Moguls, See Empire of Delhi 
under Delhi. Autliority of the Alcoran, of 
the Mulia, of the Catwall ; contradictory laws 
concerning lands, 26^ the government, atten- 
tive to prevent great possessions in one family, 
27. divided into 24 proviiice>s, 27. sanguinary 
character of the ancient inhabitants changed 
by the institutions of l^rania, 29. History of 
the Mahomedan conquerors, written by Ferit- 
sha, and translated by Dow, 30. English esta- 
blishments, 33, m, 34. Government, policy, 
customs, differ greatly from those of Europe, 
35. Aurengzebe the 'ablest monarch, 36. 

39. Morattoes the most enterprizing soldiery, 

40. battles always decided when the Chief falls, 

44, ?a, 47. armies how composed, 49. go- 
vernors uncertain of holding their offices, 54. 
The Pitans the bravest of the Mahomedan sol- 
diery, 55. difficult to discover the secrets of 
the princes of Indostan, 59. m, 68. the troojss 
which are employed by Europeans, 80. The 
priirces, incurious and ignorant of foreign af- 
fairs, 84 106, and averse to pay money, 

118. 119. trade of become of Uttle value 

to the European nations without territory, 
120. m, 121, Death of Kizam-al-muluek in 
1748, of great consequence, 122 affection of 
the great men to their grand- children, 123. 
the conquered pay the expences of the war, 
134. nif 161. 178, Modes of war differ 

from those of Europe, 188 m, 193. 216, 
to shew the superiority of European drms, is 
one of the purposes of this history, 219. ob- 
scene and indecent invectives peculiar to the 
manners of Indostan, 241 as princes go, 242. 
money of more service in wax than any title, 
274 enervated character of the princes, 295. 
irregular and indolent administration of the 
governments, 303. m, 325, presents received 
when the revenues are collected, 331 Auxen- 
gabad one of the first cities, S34. In 1753, 
theFr possessionsgreatertlian any Europeans 
had ever ohtgimed, 335. w, 336. the igno- 
rance of the languages subjects the Europeans 
to treachery, 353. exceEence of Moraxirow*.s 
tooops, 364. Ko principality in Indostan can 
resist anEui-opeanpo wer without the assistance 
of another European power, 373. 375. w 

378 protestations of friendsMp extravagant 
and false, 397 troops always support the col- 
lection of the revenues, 400. Velm^e one ^'of 
the strongest holds, 420 the Captains of ca- 
valry hire out thefc bands, 424.-*-— Balage- 
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TOW superior to inosl churuclers in ludostan, 
428. Sec^^India . See al I the articles of Bolhi. 

INDO^.TAxs' Cataliiy of, licentious, 108. 

— Language, 1 44. 213, 

^’>^iiixcEs of, iiieiuious of fo- 
reign affairs, o^itMess fi their professions, M. 

PiiOYiNCEs of, ceded by Ha- 

homed Schah to Tiiaiiias Kouli Khan in 
1739, it?, 120. 

Tkade of, become of little 

value to Europeans without territory, 120. 

Indus E-ivek. Gelaladdin swims across it, 11. 
Mahomed Schah cedes to Thamas Kouli 
Khan all the countries w. of the Indus and 
Attock, 23. 

Innis Lieutenant. 1751. January^ marches 

from Tritchinopoly ^witlr 30 Europeans, and 
the Nabob’s troops luider Ahdull Kahini to 
Tinivelly, 169. March, firom thence joins 
Captain Cope at Madura, 170. October, pro- 
ceeds with a party from Madrass to reinforce 
Clive at Arcot, is surrounded at Trivatore, 
makes a gallant defence, and retreats to Pon- 
damalee, 191, 192. November, where his 
party is put tinder the command of Kilpa- 
trick, 193, m, 422. 

Innis Khan, the principal of Morarirow’s 

officers' 1751. December, arrives at Trit- 

chinopoly with 500 Morattoes, and beats 
up 200 of Chundasaheb’s cavalry, 204. cuts 
off the Fr. dragoons, 204, 205. his presump- 
tions on these successes, 205, 206, 1752. 

April 6th, accompanies Clive with 3000 
Morattoes to Sarnia varam, 221. the 16th, 
kills or takes 700, all the Fr. Sepoys who 
came to the attack of the posts there, 225. 
August, sent by the Mysorean to join the 
French ; but, on their defeat at Bahoor, joins 
the Nabob and the Eng. army, 261, Novem- 
ber, ^ith whom he marches against Tandi- 
wasm gets some of the money levied 

there, 268. 1753. Jime, detached by 

Morarirow in company with the Fr. rthi- 

forcement to Seringham, 289.- 1754. Fe- 

Imiary the 15th, serves with him. at the rout 
of the Eng. convoy and grenadiers, 344. 

Interpreter. Linguist. 1748. Jmiuary trea- 

chery of an interpreter to the Engl, at Fort 
St, David, 88. 1750. March, timidity of 

' Major La\^ence^s with Nazujiiig, 145. — y 
1754. April, treachepr^" of the linguist Poni- 
apah, 34$. See Poniapah. 

JooiTEES, conjecture on their^penances, 4. 

JoNAOEE, JoNAoi, Moxattoe, commonly called 
Rajah Jonagee, accompanied Naziijing into 
the Carnatic, and is. employed by Mahomed- 
ally after the death of th& prince to treat with 
Demnber 1750,^, 162. 

Irishiiakh^ '^^3* ' 

la:»n mines, in Mauritius, 94. 

ISLANDS, Diego Reys^ MmtritiuSf and Bour- 


out of the coinmoiL track ofthena- 

■ vigatioii to India, 96, Boscaw’di sails tliroiigli 
tlte islands and shoals to the x. of Mauritius, 
98. of Seringham ; wdiich see, and in XJage 
217 and 232. one 800 miles e, of the Gape 
of Good Hope in sight of the continieiit of 
Alrica, 406. 

Isle op Fuance. See Iskmds , See. MauritiKs , 
Isoop MAnoMEin See Mahomeb Isoop. 
Jumhakistna, Pagoda in the island of Seringham, 

■ 178 . 1752. April, Mr. Law with the Fr. 

troops take post here, 218, ???, 221. 232. 230. 
June, 2d, surrendered to Major LawTeiice. 
239 and 240. w., 243. 

K. 

K ALIF, meaning Valid, 9. of Egypt, con- 
quered by Tamerlane, 15. 

Kandahae. See Cano ah a k. 

Kanoul. See Canoue. 

Karleal, CaricuL 1748. June, the Fr, set- 

tiement their informs Bouvet of Griffin’s 

squadiun, 90. 1750. February, the K. 

of Tanjore gives 81 nliages there to the. 
Fr. company 136. valued at 106000 rupees a 

year, 161. 1751. Attgust, theFr. anny send 

Ibr battering camion from hence to Tritchi- 
nopoly, 200. 1752. May How Law anti 

the Fr. army might have retreated hither 
from Seringham, 232. Monaegee promises^ 

to escort Ghundasaheb to Karicai, 238. 

1754, theFr. possessions here confirmed by 
the conditional treaty, 375. amount by an- 
other valuation to 96000 rupees, 376. 
KASHMIRE, the King, a Mahomedan, in 
1398, makes submission to Tamerlane, 15. 
Kahn Buksck, son of Aurengzebe, taken 
prisoner by his brotha* Bahadr Schah, and 
dies of his wounds, 19. ■ " 

Keene, Lieutenant. 1752, Fehnmry, takes- 

the Fr. artillery at the battle of Cowrepauk, 2 1 L 
Kelli Ootah, a fort 15 m. rn of Tritchinopoly. 

1753. Bept^ber the loth, the Engl, 

reinforcement arrives here, 308. the 16th, 
joins the army at Tritchinopoly, SOS, 309. 

' 1754. February, the Eng. convoy and 

escort, advancing &om hence, cut on, 344 
May, surrenders to M^sin, 357- who pro- 
ceeds from thence to Coiiaddy, 360. 

Kellidab, Governor of a fort, 420. 

Kelli Nelli Cotah, a fort, with districts producing 
' 300000 rupees a year, given by Monaegee to 
Tondiman for his assistance in the reduction of 
Arandanghi ; but the King disavowingthe ces- 
sion, it becomes the cause of a rupture between, 
Tanjote and Tondiman in 1753, p, 402, 403. 
Kenpassi, MountMs of in Thibet ; m 
which are the sourccsof the Ganges, J4. 

Kent, Ship of 64 guns, in which Admfral 
‘W^tmrk hoists M«iag ; the Nabob Mah^med* 

’ftlly 
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ally goes on board in tlie road of Fort St. 
Bavid, 1755, i?, 398. 

K I It j E A N , Nepbew of Bupleix.- 1746. 

October^ sent out of Madrass to treat mtb. 
MapKuze Khan, and detained by biin a pri- 
soner, 73. 1747. January^ released by 

Anwarodean Kban, 84. 1752. Marche 

leads at tbe storming of Canoul, 249. Au^ 
gmi, commands tbe Fr. troops at Baboor, 
256. is defeated there by Major Lawrence, 

and made prisoner, 257. 1754, January, 

is one of tbe deputies at tbe conference at 
Sadrass, 387. 

Khalie SuLTAisr, Grandson of Tamerlane, on 
whose death be proclaims himself Emperor at 
Samarcande, 16. 

Khan, signifies Lord, or Chieftain, 52. 

KHOWARABMIAN^, Dynasty of, p, 10. 
supplants and succeeds tbe Gaurides in 1214, 
but does not appear to have bad much influ- 
ence in India : ends with Gelaladdin in 1231, 
p,ll. 

KiUanore, a Tillage in tbe woods about 12 m. 
ffom IMtchinopoly, where tbe Eng. army in 
1754 keep 300 Sepoys to collect and escort 
provisions, 346. who in March repulse a 
party of the Fr. and Mysoreans, 347. May, 
but disperse on tbe appearance of tbe French 
army, commanded by Maissin, 357. June, 
July, prevented by tbe enemy’s patroles flrom 
passing with any more provisions, 364. 

Kallidar. See Eeliidar. 

Kieateicek. 1751, serves in tbe fight at 
Yoleondab, 174. November, marches with a 
detachment to relieve Clive at Arcot, 193. joins 

" tbe day after tbe repulse of tbe storm, 196. 

left in tbe command there, 196. 1753. 

April, detached from Trivadi to retake Bo- 
nagberry, which the enemy abandon, 280. 
August tbe 7tb, in tbe action of tbe convoy, 
beads tbe grenadiers on tbe death of Captain 
Kirk, 302. Ssptmiber 21st, leads tbe first 
division in tbe battle of tbe Sugai- loaf rock, 
310. and falls desperately wounded, 312. 

Novemh&r 27tb, commands in Tritcbi- 

nopoly when assaulted, but is confined by 

bB wounds, 322. m, 348. 1754. April, 

is appointed with Calliaud to examine tbe 
treacberry of Poni^ab, 348 &c. seq, m, 352. 
August I7tb, sallies during tbe engagement, 
and prevents a party of tbe enemy from taking 

possession of tbe Fr. Bock, 370. 1755. 

April, offers in contempt to leave tbe gates 
open, if tbe Mysoreans will attack Tritebino- 
poly, 388. No'cember, commands tbe de- 
tackrnent, against the Koi-tbern Polygars, 

398 and 417. 1756. January tbe 30th, 

encamps before Veirre, 418. February, ne- 
gotiag& with tlie Pbousdar, 418, 419, 420. 
and Yip tiia to Arcot, 420. 

lately arrived 
the atmy against 


Gingee, 253. is convinced be cannot take 
it, 254. attacks tbe Fr. force at'^Vicravandi, 
is beaten, and dies vexation, 254, 255. 

KING, meaning of Great Britaiiu** 

of Mysore, 348^f- 

of T(::iJore, 385^ 357. 361. 

of Travancore, 400, 

Kingdom, meanmg Tanjore, 361, 

Kimmie uldien, Favourite and vizir of Ma- 
homed Sebab, killed April 1748 in the camp 
against the Abdalii, bis death causes that of 
Mahomed Scbali, 122. 

Kiek, Captain of grenadier, gallant. 

1753. August tbe 9tb, killed in tbe action of 
the convoy ; tbe grenadiers revenge bis 
death, 302. 

Kiroodin Khan, brother-in-law to Mabomed- 

ally. 1752. Jiily, left governor of 

Tritebinopoiy, 258, spares two Mysore con- 
spirators, 258. informs tbe regent of Dalton’s 
pi‘eparations to repulse bis attack, 259. re- 
proach tbe Mysore commissaries with their 

treachery, 260, 1753, has sold all the 

store of gram, 280, 281. 

Kistnav&ram, a fortified village 30 m. w. of 
Tritebinopoiy, in. tbe high road to Mysore. 
1751. December, tbe Fr. send a detach- 
ment thither, which deters tbe Mysore army 
from advancing, 206. Lieutenant Trusler 
detached with a party, and afterw^ards Cope 
with a stronger, attxck the French posts ; aie 
repulsed, and Cope and FeHx are killed, 206 

207. 1752. Dalton takes the command, 

the Mysore army passes by another road, and 
both the Fr. and Engl, detachments return 
February 6th, 207, 208. m, 282, 

Koiladdy, See Coiladdy, 

KOBAK. See ALCOBAN. 

KOSBOW SCHAH, the IStli and last of the 
Ghaznavides, deposed by Hussain ^auri in 
1155 or 1151, p, 9. 

KOULI KHAK THAMAS KODLI KHAN, 
NAD IB SCHAH, invited by Nizamalmuluck, 
Invades Indostan, conquers, and reinstates 
Mahomed Schah, 1738, 1739, p, 22, 23. m, 

39. 1747, June 8th, assassinated in 

Persia : Ahmed the Abdalii was his trea- 
smer, 122. 

Keistna Bivee. 1750, all the Nabobs 

and Bajahs s. of the kirstna rsummoned by 
Nazirjing, 137, Masulipatnam is situated at 
the mouth, 146, Dupieix declared governor 
of ail the counties s. of the Kristna, 161* 

m, 248. 1751. March, crossed by the 

army of Salabadjing and Bussy, 250, m, 
274. Condavir extends between the Kirstna 

and the Gondegama, 335. m, 338. 1755, 

June, Malidarao, Polygar, near the Kirstna, 
opposes Bussy, whose army fords the river, 1, 
w^ch swells suddenly, and detains ths tan 
of Salabadjing’s 15 days, . 430. but a few 
Morattoes crossed Tc before it rose, 4$1. 

Kupeh 
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Kiipele^ Straights of, tlu'ough which the Ganges 
enters Indostan, famous for a rock like the 

^ head of a Tamerlane advanced to these 
streights, Xi^^iid 15. 

X A BOUKDONNAIS. See BOURBON- 

Jj KAIS. 

Lachenaig, Polygai-, his -woods lie 10 m. 
s. w. of Maiiapar, near the high road to 

Bindigul, 381. 1755. February, loth to pay 

his tribute, 381. attacked by Col. Heron, his 
woods how fortified, 382. his CoUeries, and 
their manner of defence, 383. submits, 383, 

Lalguddy, a mud fort,, 7 m. b. of Seringham Pa- 
goda, close to the n. bank of the Coleroon, 

1752. May, the enemy collect grain here, 

taken with a great quantity in it, p, 222. 

Lal Koab, from a public singer, becomes the 
favourite mistress of the Great Mogul Bahadr 
Schah, and infatuates him, 19. 

La Martiniere, See Martiniere. 

Land Wind, its season in the year, term in the 
day, and efiect on the navigation, on the coast 
of Coromandel 89, 90. 

Lascars, the native seamen of India, 62. em- 
ployed likewise to tend and serve the artillery 
on shore, 394. 

La Touche, Be la Touche. 1750. Be- 

cem^er 4th, commands the Pr. army in the at- 
tack of Nazirjing’s camp, 155. recognizes the 
ensigns of the conspirators, 155. and the sig- 
nal of Naziijing’s death, 157. deputes Bussy 
to compliment Murzafajing, and visits Mm in 
ceremony with all his officers, 157. importance 
of this success, 167, 158. 

Lavaur, Pather, superior of the French Jesuits 
in one of the Pr. commissaries at Sa- 

dra^, January, 1754,^, 337. 

L’aunoy, a Pr. officer, trains the Nau'es of the 
K. of^Travancore, 400. 

La-w. 1748. defends Ariancopang with 

courage and activity, p, 99, 100, 101. 

1752. commands the Pr. troops with Chunda- 
saheb at Tritchinopoly ; and March 26th, op- 
poses Lawrence aaid Clive coming with the re- 
inforcement, 214. April 2d, contrary to Chmi- 
dasaheb*s ^pinion, passes into the island of 
Seringham, and takes post in the Pagoda of 
JumbaMstna, on -which Ghtmdasaheb’s army 
cross likewise, 218. B*Antueii sent by Bu- 
pleix to take the command from him, but 
cannot arrive, 222* AprU 14, sends a large 
detachment to surprize -theposts establisl^d by 
Clive at Samiaveram, who are all either killea 
or taken, 222» might force his way by Coi- 
laddy, 226. m, 227. May the iOth, on a 
'vwroi^ supposition crosses the Coleroon, with 
all Ms force and a tege body of cavalry ; is 

' met by Clive, but neitlfltr chuse to engage, 228. 


means by which he might have retreated out 
of the island, 232, 233. anxious for the safety 
of Chundasaheb, 233. presses B'Autueil to 
advance, 233. does not discover Clive’s march 
after B’ Autueil, 233. often pressed by Chim- 
dasaheb to extricate themselves by some vigo- 
xo-us effort, 236. treats with Monaegee for the 
preservation of Chundasaheb ; is summoned to 
surrender by Lavrence, 237. confers with 
Monaegee, who deceives Mm ; delivers Clnm- 
dasaheb to him, who perishes, 237, 238, ca- 
pitulates with Major Lav^rence, 239. to whom 
Ju7ie 3d, he sturenders himself and all the 
Prench troops and stores under his command, 
239, 240. 771, 252. m, 305. 

LAWRENCE, Major. 1748. Jmimry, 

arrives at Port St Bavid, commander in chief 
of all the company’s forces in India ; imme- 
diately encamps the troops, wMch deters the 
Pr. from their intended attempt against Cud- 
dalore, 88- Jmie, seduces them to assault it, 
and repulses them, 91, August, taken prisoner 
before Ariancopang, 100 1749, com- 

mands the second expedition into Tanjore and 
takes Bevi Cotah, 113 to 117. relieves the de- 
tachment at Achevaram, 117, 118. July, 
returns with the army to Port St David, 130. 

— 1750. March 22d, joins Nazirjing with 
the Eng. ti-oops, and is appointed to treat -with 
Mm for the company, 138. who rejects his 
advice concerning the operations of the field, 
139. March 23d, cannonade with the Pr. 140. 
endeavours to warn Nazirjing of the treachery 
carrying on against him, 145. who denies M*s 
requests for the company, 145, because he will 
not march to Arcot ; on wMch the Major quits 
Mm, and returns -with the troops to Port St. 
Bawd, 146. Auymt, commands there as tem- 
porary Governor, and, on the prevarications 
of Mahomedally, recalls the Eng. troops 
which had joined him, 150, October, returns 

to England, 167. 1752, March the 15tli. 

arrives again at Port St. Bavid, 213. the 17th 
inarches with the reinforcement, accompanied 
by Clive, 213. the 28th, cannonade at Coi- 
laddy, 214. 28th and 29th, reinforced by de- 
tachments from Tritchinopoly, 214. the 29th, 
general cannonade between the two armies ; 
arrives at TritcMnopoly, 215 to 217. April 3d, 
the enemy retire into the island, Elimiserum 
taken, and a gun in the island, 219, 220. 
detaches Clive with a strong force to Samia- 
veram, 220, 221. m, 223. and Monaegee to 
take Coiladdy, 226. forms a line of 6 miles 
along the South of the Caveri, 226, May the 
9th, detaches Balton against B’ Autueil, 226. 
recalls him, 228. 18th, passes into the 

island, and throws up an entrenchment east of 
the Pagodas from river to river, 232. MJay 
31st, summonetl^ Law, 237. consulted by 
the allies concerning Chundasaheb*^ Vmbm 

Mottabgee 
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Monaegeeliadgot mto his possession, 238, 239. 
l^aw capitulates with hhn, 238, 239. irecalls 
the troops with Clive to the main body on the 
islands, 239. Jmie 3d, receives the surrender 
of all the French troops and their equipments 
in the Pagodas oi JambaUstm and Seringham. 
239, 240. great ability of this campaign, 240, 
Monaegee confers again with him concerning 
Chunda^aheh, 240, 241, learns that the Na- 
bob had promised Tiitchinopoly to the Myso- 
reans, 243. will not interfere, 244. June 
the ISth, recalls the Eng. troops which had 
marched to Etatoor, 246. the 28th, marches 
with them and the Nabob hom Tiitchinopoly, 
they summon Yolcondah, 247, 248. July 
6th“ arrive at Trivadi, which suiTenders ; the 
Major goes into Port St. David for his health,^ 
248. goes to Madrass to dissuade the attach of 
Giiigce, 253. August tlie 16th, returns with 
a company of Swiss, and takes the command 
of the army, 255, his motions, 256. Augmt 
I8th, defeats the French at Bahoor, 256, 257. 
3eptmJ>er^ marches with the Nabob and Innis 
Ehan to Trivadi, 261. from thence against 
Vandiwash, which pays a contribution, 266, 
267. the army returns in October to Trivadi, 
in iVbwm. to Fort St. David, 267. 1753. Ja- 

nuary y marches with the army and the Nabob 
to Trivadi, cannonades the Morattoes on the 
Sih, march^ several times to Fort St. David 
for provisions, always harrassed by the Morat- 
toes, 276. who sujBfer considerably on the 
S76, finds the French en- 

trenchments too strong to be attached, 277. 
Ap^il ist, attached by the Fr. and Morattoes 
, in the march from Fort St. David, and repulses 
them, 279, 280. April 20th, receives intel- 
ligence of the distress to which Tritehinopoly 
is reduced for provisions, and immediately 
prepares to march thither, 281. at Condore 
confers with the liing of Tanjorefbr a supply 
of horse, 281. w, 282. May 6th, arrives at 
Tritehinopoly, 283. the 10th, attache the 
onemy in the I. of Seringham, 283, 284, 285. 
encamps at the Facquire*$ tope in order to pro* 
tect the convoys, 285. the enemy avoid his 
encounter until reinforced, 286. June 24th, 
25lh, motions of *^he two camps, 289, 290. 
Jum 26th, BcUth of the Golden Bocky in which 
the enemy are defeated, 290 to 294. resolves 
to march to Tanjore, 294. marches with the 
Nabob, encamps at Oonandercoile, and de- 
putes Mr. Palh to the Edng, 296. m, 298. 
m, 299. receives a detachment from the coast 
and is Joined by Monaegee with 300Q horse 
■ and 2000 matchloehs, 299. Axtgust 7th, re- 
defeats thorjmemy in sight of TVit- 
ana^ 'pesSirres the' Qomofy 299 to 
encamps at the^ :^e rocks, Elimise^um 
; lii^Len by Monaegee, Sol. han^ De Oattans, 
| 04 *. on 


t 
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hlB approach to Weycondah, he ^dlow’s them 
to Mootachellinoor, ^vhen they receive a re- 
inforcement equal to the whol^>f the Engl, 
force, 304. encamps at the Fa^drFs lopCy and 
receives several coi^'oys September the 

1st, encamps near the French rock, in order 
to cover the approach of a reiuibreenient, and 
to protect the convoys fromTondiman’a u"oocls ; 
the enemy encamp at the Sugar loaf rock, 307. 
September, 19th, cannonade, the reinforcement 
arrives, 308, 309, September 21st, Battle of 
the Sugar-loaf rock, in which the enemy are 
entirely defeated, 309 to 314. the 2 2d, takes 
Weycondah, 314, 815. encamps at the French 
rock, abounds in provisions, 315, 316, October 
23d, reinforces Tritehinopoly, and marches 
into cantonments at Coiladdy, 316. m, 319, 
320. Nov. 25th, detaches a party to reinforce 
the city after the assault, and mai'ches the 3d 
of December with the ai*my, 324. desires the 
K. of Tanjore to send his troops with Monae- 
gee, not Gauderow, 325. 1754, is soli- 

cited by the king to come to his relief, 341. 
augments the garrison of Tritehinopoly, the 
army in the held much inferior to the enemy, 
343. on the loss of the escort and convoy 
coming from Kelli Cotah, orders the rein- 
forcement at Devi Cotah to wait there until 
Joined by MaphuEe Khan, 346. distressed for 
provisions, and disappointed of Maphuze 
Khan, sends Mr. Falk to procure them and 
a body of horse from Tanjore, 347. Apnl, 
his operations and intentions betrayed to the 
enemy by the linguist Ponlapah, 34-8 to 353. 
May 12th, is ill at Tritchinoiioly, but views 
the action in which Cailiaud repulses the ene- 
my, 355, 356. prepares to march to Tanjore, 
357. marches 2Sd, p, 358. ?n, 359. ai-rives the 
26th, and deputesFalk andCaliiaud t^A.eKing, 
361. presses the junction of Maphmc Khan, 
and of the reinforcements lately arrived from 
England and Bombay, 362. July, anxious 
to return, encamps at Atehempettah the 22d, 
is joined there by Monaegee on the 26th, 364, 
365. and AugiM the 14th, by the reinforce- 
ment fi'om Devi Cotah, 367, 368. on the 
17th, is opposed by the whole of the enemy’s 
force, between Elimiserum and the Freiicli 
rack, who after a cannonade some skir- 
mishes retire, 368,369. 370. the 20 th, encamps 
at the F acquire*s tope, the enemy lire their camp 
at the five roclij^, and encamp at MootacMI- 
linoor, Elimiserum taken by Monaegee, 370. 
Septernber^ encamps nearer the enemy, who 
retreat into the island, on which he takes the 
ground they leave, 371- detaches Monaegee 
and Captain Joseph Smith, to protect the la- 
bourers repairing the mound at Coiladdy, 371. 
Octoher, on the suspension of arms, quits T^it- 
chinopoly (whioTi he had so long and so bmvely 
defended), and holies, to Kadrask, rtedves a 

commisaioi.t 


commissio:^ of Lieutenant Colonel in the King’s 
service, and a swoxd from the Company ; but 
brooks ill appointnlent of Colonel Adler- 
cron, to tlie 'general command of the English 
troops in Iiianr^372. stcMyof Ms horses stolen 

by the colleries, 381, 382. w, 387. l7oo, 

Atigiisti deputed with Palk and Walsh to com- 
pliment the Nabob at Arcot, 398. 

Lix Captain. 1755, May 29th, sent for- 

ward to examine the i>ass of Nattam, and 
does not perceive any dang^*, 391 392. 

395. 

LONDON, 1752, the recruits sent to Ma- 

drass, the refuse of the villest employments in 

London, 261. 1753, 1754. Duvelaer and 

Be Lude, Er. comipissaries at London, to 
treat on the affairs of Coromandel, 365. — - 
1755, an expedition projected in London 
against Salabadjing, and Er. troops in his 
service, 405. 

Lude, Count of, 1753, 1754, with his brother 
Biivelaer, commissioned from Paris to treat 
with the ministry in London concerning the 
affairs of India, 365. 

M. 

M ABA GASCA i?, island. 1746, La- 

bourdoimais refits his squadron, there 62. 
Caflxe slaves from thence, 81. m, 92. m, 93. 
Beeves imported from thence to Mauritius, 
94. 

MADE AS St meaning the town of. 

1736. visited by Subderaliy and Chundasa- 
heb, 88. 1742, Subderally sends his fa- 

mily tMther, 45. Ms son Seid Mahomed 
removed to Yandiwash, 50. — —1746. 
fembert Beiabourdonnais resolves to attack it, 
64. funded about the year 1646, described, 
65. Ss trade and garrison, 65, 66. Augmi 
18th, cannonaded by the Er. squadron, 66, 
deserted by the English, 66, September the 3d 
to the 10th, attacked by Labour donnais, 67, 
68. capitulates on ransom, 68. Anwarodean’s 
messages forbidding tbe F. to attack it, 68, 
Bupleix protests aganist the ransom, 69. the 
efiects are shipped, 69. October 2d, the Fr, 
squadron ruined by a hurricane, 70. October 
10th, the tr|saty of ransom signed by Bela- 
bour domiais. 71. the i2th, he sails, and 
leaves the town to one of the council of 
Pondicherry, 71, 72. the Jown attacked by 
Maphuze Khan, 73,74, 75. who retires to 
St. Thom^ and is defeated there, 75, 76. 
St, Thomi is 4- m. s. 75. Octdbert the capitu- 
lation declared void, the inhabitants des- 
perate, 77i 78. mt 78. Sadrass 30 m. s, 79, 
81. ^ garrison 

ttiin the neighbouring country, 84. Abwm- 
her^ attempt to take on of the Eng. compa- 


ny’s shii>s whieii anchored in the road, 84. 

1747. Jan-umpt one taken, 85, 86, June, 

the Neptune, a Er. 50 gun sMp, destroyed in 
the road by Crifim’s squadron, 87. m, 88. 

17 48. ' June the 10th, Bouvet lands 

troops and treasui’e, 90, 91. followecl by 
the Eng. squadron, which anives too late, 
90. m, 91. m, 98. 1749. January, Bou- 

vet arrives again, and lands troops and trea- 
sure, 107. restored to the Eng. by the treaty of 
Aix laChapelle. Awy^^5•zf,Mr. Bosca-wen receives 

it irom the French, 130, 131. 1750, 

March Nazirjing will not confirm the grant 
of territory near Madi'ass, given by Maho- 

medally to the Eng. company, 145. 1751, 

Mahomedally’s offers of a considerable ter- 
ritory, 171 * August 21st, Clive marches 
against Ai*cot, 183. 2-eighteen pounders and 
some stores sent to him, 185. October 20th, 
and a reinforcement with Lieutenant Iimis, 
191. PondamaUe, 15 m. w. 191. Kilpatrick 
sent withinnis’s detachment augmented, 193, 
December, the communication with Areot in- 
terrupted by the Er. at Conjeveram, 199. 
Decefnher, Clive returns ffom Ms successful 
campaign, and goes to Fort St. Bavid, 200, 

1752. February 2d, he takes the field 

again firom hence. Vendalore 25 m. s. w. 
209. June, the presidency again established 
at Madrass, 248. JzJy, Lawrence goes thi- 
ther, 353. Two companies of Swiss, sent in 
boats to Fort St. I>avid, taken, 255. August, 
Lawrence returns to Fort St. Ba^ld with 
another, 255, September, Clive marches against 
CMnglapett and Cobelong, 261. Cobelong 20 
m. s. 262. m, 262. The cannon wMoh La- 
bourdonnais had taken at Madras recovered 

at Chinglapett, 264. m, 266. 1753. Sep^^ 

tmjfcf, a detachment marches to protect Tri- 
petti, 318. Sadrass 6 hours from Madras% 
337. a ground-rent paid to the Nabobs of 

Arcot, 338. 1754, August, Godeheu sends 

back the 2 companies of Swiss, 307. Octobm^ 
11th, suspension of arms proclaimed, 371, 
372. December, Commodore Pocock arrives. 
375. m, 375. Bupleix used to say he would 
reduce it to its original state of a fishing 

378. 1755. Janttarg, Governor Saun- 

derssailsfor England, 379. communicatioji 
by sea with Tinivelly, 384. Heron recalled, 
395. August SOth, the Nabob Mahomedally 
comes to Madrass, 398. and in Nmember, 
marches with a detachment against the North- 
ern Polygars, 398. the squadron arrived in 
JuZy, sailed in October, 405. the districts of 
the 3 Northman Polygars, 50 m. to the n, 

4 J 7 . 1756. April, Mooclilee comes hi- 

, ther from Tinivelly, 4ft, ^ 

JK" A B JR A S Presidency, GovERXMpfT, ^ 
rules all the Eng. est^sblishments andposses^ons 
Q q q‘ on 
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on, the C. of Coromaiiclelj S3- 1/42, re- 

q[uested to protect the family of Subderally, 

50, 1745, threatened by Amwarodean 

IDian, if the Eng. squadron commit any hos- 
tilities against the Fr. settlements, 61, 

1746, neglected to pui'chase Ms assistance 
against Delabouxdonnais, 65, fiV. Madrass 
surrendered to DelabourdoTinais on the lO/A 
of September, 1746 ; and the Fr* remained 
in possession of it until August, 1749 : during 
which time the presidency was at Fart St* 
Davidf and continned there until May, 1752, 
tohm it was again removed to Madrass^ p, 

24A j 1752. November, determine to treat 

the Mysorean as an enemy, 268. 1753. 

August, send a reinforcement for the army 
to BeYicotah, by sea, 307. send 500 Sepoys 
from Arcot to the relief of Trinomalee, 316, 
Nehor almost out of the reach of operations 

j&rom Madras, 317, m, 326. 1754, March, 

send a reinforcement to Bevicotah, to repair 
the loss of the escort cut off on the 15th of 
February, and entertain Maphuze Khan 
with his cavalry, 345, 346. willing to give 
Tritchinopoly, if the Mysorean would re- 
imburse the expences incurred in the war, 
S51. May, pressed by Lawrence to hasten 
the reinforcements and Maphuze lihan, 362. 
advance Maphuze Khan 50000 rupees, 363. 
ordered from England to acquiesce to the 
terms on which they concluded the conditional 
treaty •whlb. Qodetei, S7i* their s^istancere- 
l^&aly and Tizerammuze, 873. 

1'*^' forbid Colonel Heron to 
midte an alliance with the Horavar, 387, 
alarmed by the approach of Saiabadjing, 
recall the army out of the Madura and Tini- 
velly cmmtries, 389. recall Colonel Heron to 
Maiass, 395. June, forbid Calliaud to op- 
pose Maissin at Teriore, 396. but order him, 
if he should attack Arielore or Wariorepol- 
1am, 397. request the Kabob to come and 
settle at Arcot. 397. August, send a depu- 
tation to invite him to Madrass, 398. October, 
obtain from him assignments on the lands, 
398. Novmdb&t, and send a detachment with 
him against the Northern Poly gars, 398. 
leam the Nabob’s pretensions to tide Madura 
andTinivelly co^tries, 899. no hostilities 
with the French this year, 493. their mea- 
sures concerning the expedition projected to 
be carried on against Saiabadjing foom Bom- 
bay, 406, 407. 1756. January, to in- 

dulge the Nabob, permit Kilpatrick to march 

S ainst Yelore, 417. deterred by the motions 
the Pr. from attacking it, send a deputy to 
negotiate with the Phouzdar, 418, 419. recall 
thSr troops, 420/^ AprU, send Mahomed 
3hs<fof with a detachment into theMadura and 
TimTedy countries, 4^, but had no occasion 
m Wd agaih in the Oamatic after 


the retreat of the army from,^ Yelore, 425. 
w'ere ignorant of the proffers and represen- 
tations made to SCtlabadjing by the Na^ob 
and Jafferally, 428. July, ^oept the invi- 
tation of Saiabadjing, to 8<rid a detachment 
to Ms assistance ; out are prevented by news 
of the calamities in Bengal, 434. 

MADURA, City, Country, OovBUJfMENT, 

POLYOAUS. 1736, Budasaheb placed by 

Chundasaheb, in the city and government, 39. 

1740, advances with a large convoy and 

escort to his brother’s assistance, and is de- 
feated and killed, 44. 1751, Allum Khan 

gets possession of the city, and declares for 
Chundasaheb, 169. the importance, extent, 

and antiquity of the city, 169. 1751, Fe~ 

hraary, attacked by tJaptain Cope and Ab- 
duilwahab Khan, who are repulsed, 170. 

1752, Allum Khan joins Chundasaheb 

with a large body of troops, 208, m, 216. 
May, these troops return home, 231. June, 
Mahomedally means to give Madura and its 
dependencies to the Mysorean, instead of 

Tritchinopoly, 244. 1755, Betacliment 

sent with Colonel Heron: Maphuze Khan 
appointed to govern the countries of Ma- 
dura and Tinivelly, 380. March, the army 
takes possession of the city of Madura, wMch 
is abandoned 1^ the governor and garrison, 
383 to 385. The country of Moravar ad- 
mins to the Western districts, 384. Colonel 
Heron lets the country with that of Ti- 
nivelly to Maphuze Khan, 388. May 
28th, Colonel Heron, returning to Trit- 
chinopoly, leaves 1000 of the company’s 
Sepoys in the city, 391, great advantages 
to the government of Arcot by the recovery 
of these countries, 395. the submissions 
made during Ms expedition proceeded en- 
tirely from the dread of the EngMsh arms, 
398, 399. Mianah, Moodemiah, and Nabi 
Caun Catteck, left by Allum Khan in the 
government of the southern countries ; their 
profligate rule, 399, Mianah the fugitive go- 
vernor of Madura, 400. June, Maphuze 
Khan proceeds again to Tinivelly, 401. m, 
402, m, 420. 1756, scheme of the Ti- 

nivelly Polygars and Allum Khan’s gover- 
nors to take the city ; the Madura Polygars 
promise to join, 420, 421. evil consequences 
if lost, 421. the districts of JSfadamundelum ^ 
He midway between the city of Madura and 
the Fulitaver^s place, 421, 422. Ck&velpe-> 
tore 45 m. s, w. 422. The Madura Po7y- 
gars with their troops join the confederacy, 
wMch resolve to attack Maphuze Khan, be- 
fore they attempt the city, 422, and March 
2ist, are entirely defeated ; this victory 
saved the city, 423. April 6th, Mah^ed 
lasoof with hp detachment arrives there, and 
finds the garrison,^the defenees* and the Stores, 
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in the greatest disorder ; the Governor Da- 
nishmend jSdian, 423. 

MADURA, PoLYGAES, m,M20, 421, 422. 

MIhmood, The Khoweasmian, 

6th of the a^xstjr, does not seem to have 
fixed in India, is driveh\>nt of the dominions 
of Gazna hy Gingischan, 1218, dies in 
1220, j?, 10 and 11. m, 13. 

M A H M O O B, The Gaznayide, son of 
Sehegtechin, caiTies the sword and Alcoran 
into Indostan, in 1000 and 1002, coquers 
and converts as far as Yiziapore with great 
zeal and cruelty, gets immense wealth, which 
gives rise to the story of a golden tree is 
esteemed ti e 1st of the Ghaznavide Dynasty, 9. 

Mahmoob, Nephew and successor of Schea- 
heddin, is the 5th and the last of the Gaxjbi- 
DES, seems to have had little influence either 
in Gazna or in India, is assassinated in 1212, 
P. 10 . 

MAHMOOD SCHAH, likewise called Sultan 
Mahmood, reigns at Delhi in 1398, is grand- 
son of the emperor Pirouz Schah, is con- 
quered and expelled by Tamerlane, 13 and 
14. 

3SIAHMOOD SCHAH NASSAHEDDIN, in 
1246, deposes his brother Massood Schah 
Alaeddin from the throne of Delhi, and 
maltes great conquest in India, j??, 12. 

MAHOMEDALLY, the present NABOB of 
ARCOT, second son of Anwarodean Khan : 
in the course of our narrative often mentioned 
by liis title, the Nabob ; and whenever so 

mentioned tabled under this head. 1746. 

December, sent by his father with a body of 
troops to the assistance of Port St. David, 
79. is joined by the other division com- 
manded by his brother Maphuze Khan, 80. 
their sudden appearance strike the Pr. army 

with aj)anic, 82. 1749. July 23d, escapes 

out of the battle of Amboor, on the death of 
his father, 128. to Tritchinopoly, where Ms 
mother, with his father's treasures, had been 
sent for safety, 132. asserts his title to the 
Nabobship against Chundasaheb, by a patent 
of reversion from Nizamalmuluck, 132. the 
English are in uncei'tainty about his title, 
132. but ought immediately to have supported 
him, 132 send only 120 Europeans to join 
Mm at TritdMnopoly, 133. solicits Nazir- 

jing to march into the Carnatic, 135, 

1750. March, joins Nazhjing at Waldore 
with 6000 horse, and the fletacMneht from 
Tritchinopoly, 138. is confirmed by him in 
the government of the Camatie, 144. grants 
a territory near Madrass to English E. I. 
Company, 145. July, takes the fleld (from 
Arcot) with his own troops and some of Na- 
zi^ings, and is joined by the English troops 
nm* Gingee, 147, 148. they march against 
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Trivadi, Ms troops backward and shy, 148. they 
suffer in a cannonade, and are dispirited, 149. 
offended because Captain Cope w'Dl not march 
with Mm into the more inland parts of the 
country, 149. and does not pay the English 
troops, w^Mch are therefore immediately re- 
called hy Major Lawrence, 149, 150. 
yust 21st, the Pr. intirely rout Ms army, 150, 
151. he escapes to Arcot with tw^o or three 
attendants, 151. Dccemher 4th, flies from the 
field on the death of Nazirjing, and arrives 
with a few attendants at TritcMnopoly, 157. 
employs Bajah J onagee to treat with Dupleix, 
offering to relinquish the Carnatic, 162. m, 

167. 1751, asks assistance of the English, 

they send 280 Europeans and 300 Sepoys to 
him at TritcMnopoly, 168, the Southern 
countries lukewarm in his interests, 169. he 
sends his brother Abdullrahim with a consi- 
derable force and 30 Europeans to Tinivel- 
ly, and soon after Cope with his brother Ab- 
dullwahab to attack Madura, who fail, 169, 

170. his troops desert to Allum Khan, 171. 
asks assistants of the English, and offers a con- 
siderable territory near Madrass, 171. April, 
their forces take the fleld, are joined six 
weeks after by some of his at Yerdachelum ; 
and then by the main body at Yoicondah, 

171, 172. who stand their ground in the fight 
there, 174. one of Ms guns lost, crossing the 
Caveri, 179. Ms troops not to be depended 
on : encamp on the s. side of Tritchinopoly, 
180. July, possesses no longer a siogle dis- 
trict in the Carnatic ; nor any fort except 
Yerdachelum, 181. his army incapable of 
retrieving his affairs, exhaust Ms treasures, 
183. October, Morarirow with 6000 Morat- 
toes, hired by the King of Mysore to assist 
him, 192. November, the Governor of Ami 
takes the oath of fealty to him, 199. pro- 
cures the assistance of the Mysoreans on ex- 
orbitant terms, 202, 203, m, 203. his ca- 
valry dispirited, 204. presses the Kegent of 
Mysore to march, and sends a detachment 
of Europeans to remove the enemy in the 

way, 206. 1752. Janmry, February, the 

junction of the Mysoreans, Morattoes, Tan- 
jore, and Tondiman, render Ms force greater 
than Chundasaheb's, 208. his revenues in 
the Arcot province impaired by the ravages 
of Bajahsaheb, 209, extent and value of 
the country in the Carnatic recovered for 
Mm by the successes of Clive, 213, March 
the 29th, his troops join Lawrence and 
Clive, coming with the reinforcement, 215. 
Major Lawrence confers with him on the 
future operations of the war, 217 presented 
with an 18 pounder ^aken at Elimi^erma, 
219. the enemy impressed with the same 
terrors as they ha4 formerly raised ii^his 

Q q q 2 army, 
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army, 220. Few ot‘ OFmidasalieb^s troops 
when disbanding take sendee with him, 231, 
the Governor of Tolcondah treated with to 
come into Ms interests, 233. the Fr. troops 
taken at Yolcondah agree not to serve against 
him for 12 months, 235. Mr. Law supposes 
he would never spare the life of Ghundasa- 
heb, 236. June the 1st, is informed that Mo- 
naegee is in possession of Chundasaheb, and 
demands him, 238. Letter of Bupleix, avow- 
ing his determination to persecute him, 239. 
the Ft. surrendering at Seringliam, give their 
parole not to serve against him or his allies, 
239, insists with threats, 240. Monaegee 
sends the head of Chundasaheb to him, which 
he treats ignominiously, 241. his successes 
imbittered by the certainty of another vs^ar, 
242. unwilling to march into the Carnatic ; 
his promise to give Tritchinopoly to the My- 
sorean discovered, 243. his apologies for 
this measure, 244. Conference with the My- 
sore commissaries and Morarirou'^ on this sub- 
ject, 244, 246, 246. thinks he has secured 
the firiensHp of Morarirow, 246. Jum ^ 28th, 
marches with the English army, receives a 
contribution from Yolcondah, 247, 248. 

the 6th, they take the pagoda of Tri- 
vadi, 248. the Eng. troops at his solicitation 
march against Gingee, 2o3. 600 of his 
horse accompany them, 253. after the defeat 
at Yiersvandi, the army retreats to Trivadi, 
thence to CMmundelum, 255. Augmt 16th, 
40CH) horse and Feons, serve 
' Iwle of Bahoor, 255. Ms cavalry in- 
stead of pursuing the enemy, when routed, 


soreans, 257. are forgiven, and sent to join 
Mm at Trivadi, 258. Kirroodin Khan is 
his brother-in-la%v, 258. and tells the Myso- 
reans, that they shall be paid when the l^Ta- 
boVs finances are in a better condition, 260. 
invidious conduct of the Mysorean towards 
him, 260. Innis Khan, sent to join the Fr. ; 
on their defeat at Bahoor, joins the Nabob, 
and takes the oath of fidehty to him, 261. 
Octoher, Cobelong and Cliinglapett attacked 
at his request, 261. Ms colours hoisted in 
CJobelong deceive a Fr. reinforcement, 262. 
proceeds with the army against Yandiwash, 
266. receives a contribution there, 267. the 
Morattoes plunder in the countries wMch 
acknowledge him, 267. Oetober the 31st, re- 
turns with the army to Trivadi, and Novem-- 
her the 15th, to Fort St. Bavid, 267. Innis 
„ Khan with Ms Morattoes quit him, 268. 
^e Kegent dissembles his intentions of corn- 
mining hostilities gainst him, 268, December^ 
a pa^ of Ms Simoys taking flight, cause 
" feat of the Eng* troops posted in the 


Choultry on iSeringham, 270, wUiuli 
an end to all negotiation bct%X‘en him and 

the Mysoreans, 2J|1. 1753, the junction 

of the Morattoes enables I^pleix to nmkc 
head against him in the Ca|pxtic, 273. and 
he is befriended % all theNaboMs enemies, 
275. January^ who returns with the Eng. 
army commanded by liawrence, and his own 
cavalry, to Trivadi, 276. ^ m, 278. eousulted 
by Lawrence, 281. ^ April 20th, suddenly ob- 
liged to march with him to Tritchinopoly, 
280. applies for horse to the K. of Taaijure, 
is visited by Succogee, and at Condore by the 
King. The Tanjorine horse join him one 
day, and leave him the next, 281, May (ith, 
arrives at Tritchinopoly, his cavalry 3000, 
283. practices of tbK3 Mysorean to prevent 
the K. of Tanjore from giving him assistance, 
285 and 286. his troops at Arcot, bad, are 
defeated by Mortizally's, 288. at Tritchino- 
poly, only 100 of his horse encamp with Major 
Lawrence ; the rest remain under the wulls, 
289, after the victory of the Golden Rock, pre- 
pares to proceed with the army to Tanjore, 
294. is stopped by his troops in the city, 
and released by Dalton, 294, 295, 296. mar- 
ches with the army and only 50 of his own 
horse ; the rest go over to the enemy, 296. his 
Peons in the city only sit for night w^atches, 
297. Auyust 7th, provides several thousand 
bullocks to bring provisions fr'om Tanjore, 
299. August 9th, during the engagement, 
the Nabob and his retinue are kept at a dis- 
tance with the convoy, 300. extreme neglect 
of his officers, in not procuring the provisions 
intended, 303. Berkatoolah faithfiil to him, 
305, October 23d, goes and remains with the 
army at Coiladdy, 316. his forces every 
where insufficient, 316. has assigned the re- 
venues of Tripetti to the Comiany, 318. 
Mahomed Comaul was the most aangerous 
of the chiefs who disturbed Ms possessions in 
the Carnatic, 319. the King of Tanjore is 
deterred by Bupleix from assisting him, 319. 
but after the repulse on the assault of Trit- 
eliinopoly is sorry that he had been so much 
inclined to his enemies, 325. and pretends 
that he is sending troops to join him, 325. 

^ 1754, the English commissaries at Sadrass 

insist that he be acknowledgpsd Nabob of the 
Carnatic, 337. the French proffer to provide 
for him otherwise, after he has settled his dis- 
putes with tlui Mysoreans, 338. Ms patents 
from Nazirjing, Ghaziodln Khan, and the 
Great Mogul asserted, 338. Saunders ofiers to 
release the Fr. prisoners, if the Fr. will ac- 
knowledge Mahomedally, 339. another pro- 
posal omitted by the English, 341. his brother 
Maphuze Khan promises to join him with a 
body of troops, 346. m, 359. humiliktmg 

proposal 
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proposal of t-Jic Mysorean, 351. May 23d, ac- 
eomi)ariies tlie army to Tanjore, 358. liad not 
moaiey to piu'c-l^ase the return of Morarirow to 
his own coimti;^ 360. the restoration of Mo- 
nacgee to his io^er offices at Tanjore, ne- 
cessary to the interests of Mahomedally, 361. 
who j)revails on the K. to supply the money 
demanded by Morarirow as the condition of 
Ills retreat, 363. presses La-wrence to wait 
at Tanjore until joined by Maphuze Khan, 
365. the army reviewed before him, 368. 
Mortizaiiy acknowledges him, but on condi- ' 
tions very advantageous to himself, 372. the 
revenues of Seringham assigned by him to the 
Mjrsoreans, 376. value of the lands n. of the 
Paliar, mortgaged by hi,m to the English, 377. 

1755. requests them to send their ti’oops 

to reduce the countries of Madura and Tini- 
velly, which he appoints his brother Maphuze 
Khan to govern, 380. February^ accompanies 
the army to Manapar, w^here the four princi- 
pal Polygars of Tritchinopoly agree to pay 
their arrears of tribute, 380, 381. Lachenaig 
evades, 381. but is compelled by hostilities 
and the Nabobs retruns to Tritchinopoly, 382. 
the Morayar desires to be reconciled to him ; 
his authority established in Madura, 384. and 
in the open country of Tiniveily, but the 
Polygars procrastinate their tributes, 386. the 
Mysorean, returning to his own country, makes 
over to the French alL that the Nabob hadmade 
over to him, 389, his breach of faith to the My- 
sorean, 390. the Polygar of Nellitangaville 
refuses with contumacy to acknowdedge him, 
390. July^ requested by the Presidency, to 
come and settle with his family at Arcot, is 
escorted by Polier, arrives at Tanjore, is vi- 
sited, byMonaegee, arrives at Fort St. David, 
397. go^ on board the Kent. Augttstthe^ 19th, 
arrives ft Areot, is invited by a deputation to 
come to Madrass, arrives there the 30th, makes 
farther assignments to the company, and 
marches with a detachment under the com- 
mand of Kilpatrick against the northern Poly- 
gars. 398. his sovereignty over the Madura and 
Tiniveily countries had been acknowledged by 
Mianah, Moodemiah, and Nabi Cawn Cat- 
teck, in a declaration dated November the 19th, 
1752, p, 399.,. sends 600 Sepoys raised by 
himself to maphuze Khan, 401. who are 
tvdee routed at Galaead, 401, 402. the quar- 
rel between Tanjore and To:^diman, likely to 
produce the defection of one of them to his 
enemies, 402. compromises with the three 
northern Polygars, 417. his anxiety to attack 

Velore, gratified, 417. 1756. Jmvimry, 

Mortizaiiy oifers to pay 200000 rupees, if re- 
leased firom all further molestation from him, 
41'f . m, 420, receives inteUigence of the con- 
federacy to attack Madura, 421. his Sepoys 


with 'Maphuze Ilium put under the commancl 
of Mahomed Issoof, 421. Abdul lialiim, hU 
half brother, 422. his negotiations in tlui 
court of Salabadjing, 426. of which the Eng., 
lish knew nothing, 4 2 8 . 

MAHOMEDAN, MAHOMEDANS in ce. 
nehax, MOOJRS in gexebal. The northern 
Indians early and easily turned Mahomedans, 
6. no bridges of arches in India, before the 
Mahomedans, 7. Mahomedan princes made 
conquests in Iiidostan long before Tamerlane, 
9. the dominion extended by Oothbeddin Ibek 
in 1219, p, 11. Dynasty of the first Mahomc- 
dan kings of Delhi, 12. the king of Ilash^ 
mire, a Mahomedan, when Tamerlane came 
into India, 15. their increase in India, now 
ten millions, 24. how governing relative to 
themselves and to the Indians, 25, 26, 27, 
28. foreign Mahomedans degenerate in Eiia 
in the 3d generation, 29. Feritsha’s history 
of the Mahomedan conquerors in Indostan, 
30. govern many of the countries subject to 
DelM, and are by Europeans improperly called 
MOORS^ 35. the Caniatic was not entirely 
conquered by the Moors until the beginning of 
the present century, 37. when the Morattoes 
retreated before them from then possessions in 
this country, 41. festival of the Mahomedans, 
47. their armies liow^ composed, 49. devotion 
to Mecca, 52. the Pitans the bravest of the 
Mahomedan soldiery, 55. the Moors how 
little skilled in sieges, 73 to 75. their auk- 
•vvardness in the management of artillery, 74 
and 75. Fort St. David confirmed to the *Eng. 
when the Moors conquered the Caiuatic, 78. 
careful in preventing Europeans from learning 
the state of the country, 85. condition on 
which Tanjore submitted to them, 129. the 
Indostan and Persic are the only languages 
used in the courts of the Mahomedan, princes 
of Indostan, 144. the Moors as well as Indians 
often defend themselves w'eli behind -walls, but 
no where by night, 152. politics of the Ma- 
homedan lords of Indostan, 167. enthusiasm 
ofthe Mahomedans dui'ing the feast of Hassein 
and Jussein, 193. Moors as w^ell as Indians 
attached to lucky and unlucky days, 217. 
trade of the Mahomedans to Arabia and Persia, 
407. the country about umcoote inliabited 
by them, 413. their cavalry despise the Indians 
as enemies, 422. the Moors called by Balage- 
row a prefidious and ungrateful nation, 429. 
See JDelhi^ India^ Indostan^ Moors^ Moorish. 

Mahom3bii)anism, the northern Indians easily 
converted, to 24. 

Mauombb Baebly, See Mianah. 

Mahombd Comaul, commanded a body of 
horse at the siege of Jtreot, 1753. thc^inosi 
considerable of the adventm-ers in tlu? Arcot 
protdnee, surprizes* Nclore. and marches 

aguirite 
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against Tripetti, Si 7. is opposed by Nazea- 
bnila and an Eng. detaclment ; is defeated, 
taken, and put to death, 3 18. was brave and 
dangerous, 319. 326. 

MAHOMED FUBRIJCKSIE, See Furrucksii’. 

Mahomed Issoor, iniisted under Clive with a 
company of Sepoys, a little before the battle 
of Co\Tepauk, 346, 347. his military cha- 
racter ; schemes and conducts the convoys of 
provisions at Tritchinopoly, 347, [practices of 
roniapahto render him. suspected of treachery, 

348 to 354. 1754. May 12th, is, with 

Calliaud’s detachment, sent to bring in the 
convoy, and serves in the general engagement 
which ensued, 354, 355. stationed with six 
companies of Sepoys, and protects the winter- 

coui'ses at Mootachellinoor, 372. 1755, 

Febriiray, attacks the banier of Lachenaig, 
383. sent to invest Coilguddy, mistakes his 
orders, 384, his intrepidity in the attack of 

the gate 385. m, 391.-~ 1756. Jarmary, 

sent intoVelore, to treat with Mortizally, 418. 
gives him the lie, 419. appointed to com- 
mand the troops in the Madura and Tinivelly 
fX^untries, 421. arrives at Tritchinopoly, 421 
marches with a considerable detachment, 423. 
April 6th, arrives at Madura, examines its 
state of defence, 423. leaves two compa- 
nies of Sepoys there, 424, Cherdptore aban- 
doned to him ; joins Maphuze Khan at Caye- 
tar ; they proceed to Etiapomm, 424. he 
takes by assault : on the 10th of 

arrive again at Clmdpetore^ and takes 
425. 

IteKACfS, Moodemiah. 

MitMOMBD Mauzm, See Bahader Sehah. 

HOMED SCHAH, Gheat Moge^l, son 
of Jean Schah, succeeds Eaffeih al Dowlet, 
and is raised to the throne by the brothers 
Abdallah and Hossan Ally ; one of -whom pe- 
rishes in battle against him, and the other is 
assassinated by his courtiers, 21. his reign af- 
terwards indolent and hresolute ; offends Hi- 
zamalmuluck, who excites Thames Kouli 
Khan to invade India, hy whom Mahomed * 
Echah is defeated in 1739, 22. and reinstated 
in the throne, 23. governs afterwards timo- 
rously, 121. ^1748. sends his son Ahmed 

Bchah, and his favourite, the Tizir Kimmu- 
ruldien, against the Abclalli. Aprils dies in 
convulsions, on hearing of the death of the Vi- 
zir, p, 122, 

MAissm. 1753. November 27th, commands 

tlie Fr troops in the attempt to surprize Trit- 
ehinopoly, 321. ravages Tondiman's country ; 
takes Killanore and ICelli Cotah, 357. curts 

. through the mound at coiladdy, 360. August 
the^l7th, opposes Qie army returning from 
Tyujore, 368, but has orders to avoid a deci- 
.ifelfoli, 3?0» —^^^17551 May^ June^ 


mai’ches, and settles Terriore, ^.96, siimmoneth 
Arielore and 'W'ariore Pollam.‘396. but is or- 
dered to desist, 3 Ct. . ft 

MALABAR COA>ST Goa on/ihis coast men- 
tioned, 18. the J^nglish ^ctlements on this 
side of India are under Bombay^ 33. The 
country of Canara extends between the rivers 
Alega Mid Caiigrecora, 121. The rises 

in the mountains within 30 miles of Mmiga- 
lore, l77. the rains which fall on the moun- 
tains of this C, subject the Coferoow and other 
rivers of the Coro^rmndel coast to sudden 
changes, 179. some parts of Mysore extend 
within 30 m of the^ coast, 202. Travencore 
is the southern division, 400. intersected ^ by 
many rivers ; the inhabitants from the earliest 
antiquity addicted to piracy, 407. rise and ac- 
quisitions of Anglia, 407, 408. Grabs and 
Gallivats the vessels peculiar to this coast, 408 
of which Anglia’s fleet had for 50 years been 
the terror, 416. 

Malabar y Language, m, 213. written by Mrs. 
Dupleix, 319. 

Malabar Woman, m, 104, 

Malacca, Steeights of, part of Mr. Bar- 
net’s squardon take Fr. ships there in 1744, 

Pr 60. 

Maladirao, Polygar, on the s bank of the 
Kirstna, about 90 m, s. w. of Hyderabad, 
opposes Bussy and the Fr. troops in their re- 
treat from Sanore, Ma/y, 1756, p, 430. 

Malaegee Holoar, 429j 430, See Holcar, 

Malay Islands, are included in the East 
Indies, 1. 

Malva Province, added to the Mogul do- 
mmions by Homaion before his flight, 17. 

Manapar, a village 30 m. s. of Tritchinopoly, 
wKere the army with Heron halt, February^ 
1755, p, 380. and the Polygars send their 
agents to the Nabob, 380, 381. 

Manarcoile, apagoda, 12 m. s w. oiCkillamhrum* 

1754. January, February, the Fr. have 

a large magazine of rice here ; summoned hy a 
detachmentfrom Devi Cotah, wliich is defeated 
358. 

Mandleslow”, quoted for the story of the cruelty 
of a Nabob to a set of handsome women, 28. 

Mangalore, on the C. of Malabar, the Ca- 
mvi rises in the mountains within 30 miles 
of this place, 177. 

Manilha, a Fr. ship returning from thence 
taken in 1744, p, 60. 

Maphuze K.HA&, eldest son of Anwarodean 

Khan. 1746, October, sent by his father 

with an army to take Madras from the Fr. 
73. attacks it aukwai'dly, 74. is defeated in 
a sally, 75. retires to St. Thome, 75. Octo- 
ber the 24th. is routed there by Paradis with 
a detachment from Pondicherry, 76 

routs Paradis near Sadras, 79. joins his 

^ brother 


brother Malv>medally at Fort St. Daniel, 80. 
their sudden appearanc^strikes the Fr. army 
mtli a panic. >g2. Bupleix tries to gain him, 

§ 3 , to whose proposals 

he listens, 84. t^id goeS| to Pondicherry, 85. 

is reported to be killed in the battle of 
Amboor, but was taken prisoner, 128. he was 
carried to Pondicherry, and released at the 
request of Nazirjing; accompanied Murzafa- 
jing out of the Carnatic, but on his death 
remained in Cuda|)ah, until the beginning of 
1754. when he came to Arcot with a body 
of horse and Peons, and proffered his service 
to his brother Mahomedally, 345, 346, btit 
will not march until he gets money, 346. 
loiters at Conjeveram, cavilling for it, 347. 
retreats before a Fr. detachment from Gin- 
gee, which takes Ontramalore ; but he retakes 
it with the aid of an Eng. party commanded 
by Ensign Pichard, 362. receives 50000 ru- 
pees, and is joined by the reinforcement 
from Madras, 363 expected by the Tanjo- 
rines, 365. arrives at Fort, St. David, and 
his troops will not march farther, without 
more money, 367. on which the reinforce- 
ment join the army without him, 867, 368. 

372, Decemher^ arrives with 1000 horse 
at Tritchinopoly, and is appointed by the Na- 
bob to govern the cotmtries of Madura and 
Tiniveliy, 380. 1755, Fehrtiary^ accom- 

panies the English army with his own troops, 
380. they arrive at Madura. 383. in the 
middle of March at Tiniveliy, 385. em- 
bezzles the collections, and takes the coun- 
tries at farm from CJolonel Heron, 388. pre- 
vails on him to stay after he had been re- 
called, 389. neglects to furnish the pay of 
the Eng. Sepoys, 390, 391. May, accompa- 
nies th^ army to Madura, 391. his train in 
the paM of Nattam, 392. returns horn Nat- 
tam to Madura. 395. the Polygars and the 
former governors resolve to contest the 
countries, 399 and 400. his troops at Calacad 
threatened, 401. June, he returns from Ma- 
dura to Tiniveliy; his forces, 401. those at 
Calacad defeated in July, 401. and again in 
September, 402. he encamps before the Puli- 
tavePs place; where in November' he loses 
two companiq^ of the English Sepoys, 402. 
returns to Tiniveliy, to borrow money, 420. 

1756, the presidency resolve to take 

the management out of hi^ hands, 421, m, 
421. 500 of his best horse defeated m the 
Nadamimdulum country, and his garrison at 
Chevelpeture, surrender. 422. March 21st, 
totally defeats the rebel army, 423, is joined 
at Gayeter by Mahomed Issoof, 424, his dis- 
tresses from want of money, authority, acti- 
vity, and resolutionj 424. they march to Eti- 
aporiim 424. Mahomed Issoof takes Coil* 


orepetta ; they proceed to Ohevelpetore, and 
arrive there the lOth of June, 425. 

Mabtik, Father, the Jesuit, stands single in 
his assertion of the diabolical practices of the 
Colleries, 382. 

MASCARHEriAS, Island. See Bourbon, 

MASXEI.YXE, Lieutenant. 1751. July, taken 
prisoner at the streights of Ptatoor ; gives his 
parole to Chimdasaheb, 175. 

Massoolas, the common and slightest boats on 
the C. of Coromandel, 255, to. 367. 

MASSOUD SCHAH ALAEDBIN, son of 
Firouz Behah Hociieddin, succeeds his uncle 
Beharam Sehah. in the throne of Delhi, 
and is deposed in 1246 by his brother Mah- 
vmood Schah Nasserrendin, 12. 

Masijlipatnam. City and Disteicts. No 
port for a ship of 300 tons betv'een this and 

Cape Comorin, 112. 1750. May, Na- 

zirjing's olEcers seize the Fr. factory there ; 
the city is situated at the mouth of the 
Kristna : its ancient Importance, 146. error 
concerning a colony of Ai'abians giving 
from hence a race of kings to Delhi : its pre- 
sent trade and painted cloths, 147. Jxihj, 
taken by 2 ships and a detachment from Pon- 
dicherry, 147. Dupleix insists that 

Nazirjing cede it to the Fr. company, 153. 
December, it is confirmed to them by Murza* 

fajing the revenues, 161. 1752, utility 

to the Fr. in the Carnatic by its communi- 
cation vrith Golcondah, 250. the province of 

Cmdamr adjoins to its territory, 328. 

1753. January, Bussy comes to Massulipat- 
namfor his health, 330. June, returns from 
thence to Golcondah, 332. Moracin, the 
Fr. chief, ordered to take possession of the 4 
Northern provinces, 334. the revenues this 
year 507000 rupees, 335, measures of Mo- 
raeiix, 373. Vizeramrauze come hither, and 

returns with a Fr. detachment, 374. 1754. 

July, Bussy comes from Hyderabad, and pro- 
ceeds into the ceded provinces, 374. Octoh&r, 
adjustment of the districts in the conditional 

treaty, 375. m, 376. n%, 403. 1755. /a- 

nuary, Bussy returns, and proceeds to Hyde- 
rabad, 404. 1755. May, on his separa- 

tion from Salabadjing, gii’es out that he will 
march to Masulipatnam, 429. crosses the 
Kristna, 200 m. to the w, 430. m, 432. di^- 
culty of continuing the march from Hyderabad 
to Masulipatnam, 433. 

Mathews, Commodore, in 1752 attacks Coi- 
labby with his squadron and 'a Portugueze 
army from Goa, who will not fight, 
410. 

Maueitius, Island. U46, La Bourdoimals 

equips his squadron tnere, 62. he w'a^ Go- 
vernor of Mauritius and Bourbon, 64. De- 
cember, returns witH part of his squad»*on, 

72 
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72. liow nuie'b tlie Islaiul was improved by 

him, 72. 174 fom* other ships of the 

'•'■quadron arrive from Goa, and find 3 arrived 
from France, 88, 89. 17-18, these com- 

pose Bouvet’s squadron, who sail in Aprils 
h 9, 90. and return from Madrass in June^ 
91. Mr. Bosoaweu’s sqnadi-on sails from the 
Cape of Good Hope to Mauritius on the 8th 
of 82. the Fortugiieze, when they dis- 
covered the Island, called it Cenie, the Butch 
Mauritius, the Fr. the Me of France ; but 
Mauritius prevails, 92. Description of the 
Island, its properties, ports, and advantages, 
93, 94, 95, 06. June 23rd, Boscawen^s fleet 
arrives, 96. but want time to reduce it, 96, 
97. the Fr, force there, 97. Islands and 

j^hoals to the North, 98. 1749. Jamiary^ 

Bouvet comes again to Madrass, with the 

same squudi'on as before, 107. 1753, the 

Government sends disciplined Eiixopeans to 
PondicheiTy, 304. 

Mawhaxiiau,' Babr retires before the Usbeg 
Tartars h’om this couirtry into Lidia, p, 17. 

Mecca, 45. veneration acquired by the 
pilgnmago to Mecca, 52. 

-1753, belonging to the Fr. and 

the Southern point of their possessions in the 
Decan, 334. the Gondegama joins the sea 
here, 335. 

Medway, a sixty gun ship. 1746. June^ 

is meant in the fight with Delabourdonnais, 

pf 62, 63, and 66. 1748,. condemned j had 

litt Ih# 'cihse of 'the 3Bhg. disgraces in India, 

taken at Achin by Barnet, in 
1744, converted into a fighting ship of 40 

guns, 60. 1746. Juuef suffers more 

than the whole squadron in the engagement 
with Delaboiirdonnais, 63. 

Meeiussud. 1739, preceptor of Subderally, 

and his Duan, suspects early the ambition of 

Chundasaheb, 39. 1740. May 20th, taken 

prisoner by the Mon'atoes at the battle of 
Amboor, 42. settles peace with them, and 
procures their return the next year to attack 
Chundasaheb in Tritchinopoly, 43. induces 
Subderally to place his family and treasures in 

Madrass rather ^an Pondicherry, 45. 

1742. October^ virtuous, and preserved when 
Subd^ally is assassinated in Velore, 48. 

Mellou Khan, the vizir of Mahmood Schah, 
when conquered and expelled by Tamerlane, 
13, 14. 

Merqui, a port situated on the e. coast of the 
bay of Bengal. Barnet's ships winter there in 

' '' 1745 ,^, 61 . 

II. 

Myanah, fSe appellative of Ma- 

Bpky, who in 1750 was left by 
•'ttan ip the goifernment of Madura : 


he abandoned the city on the approach of the 
Eng. many with Colonel Heron in 1756. had 
aclmowleuged Maiiomedally in November , 
1752, 399, 400, on the ^partoe of the 
Eng. army, joins his formfE?? colleagues, and 
spirits up the Maaura Polygars to resist Ma- 
phuze Khan, 421. m, 423. 

Miean Schah, jthe Mirza, one of Tamer- 
lane's sons, 6th ancestor of Babr, 17. 

Mibte, City, N. E, of Dellii. TuTmcclieiin 
Khan penetrated thus far in 1240, p, II. 

Mirza, a title. See Miran Schah, and Pir Ma- 
homed Gehanghir. 

MJSOEE. SeeMYSOEE, 

MOGUL, GREAT 310GUL, Babr founder 
of the Bynasty, 17. A. B. For the succession 
of this DjTiasty, and some occurrences, see 

Delhi, India, Indostan. Furucksh, the 

first whose father had not been emperor, 20. 
Mahomed Schah, 39. the territory of Madrass 
was granted to the Eng, by the Mogul (Schah 
Oehan), 65. and his "V iceroy confirmed their 

acquisition of Fort St. David, 78. 1748, 

Dupleix magnifies to (Ahmed Schah) his 
repulse of the siege of Pondicherry, 106. 
condition on which the submission of Tan - 
jore was accepted (by Aurengzebe), 129. 

1750, Nazirjing asserted to be the Su- 

bah appointed by (Ahmed Schah), 132. from 
whom Dupleix likewise assumes his title, 161 . 

1751, a counterfeit embassador ’ from 

him to Salabadjing, 251. 1752, who 

promises to send another to Dupleix, 436, 
Devolton sent by Ghaziodin Khan to Dupleix 
with proffers and patents fi:om (Ahmed Schah), 
274. Letter to Dupleix from (Ahmed Schah), 
suspected of forgery, 338, 339, 340. 

MOGUL, THE, meaning The Great Mogul 
in general, MOGUL EMPIEE, MOGUL 
GO VEBNMENT. The Rajpoots ^ e almost 
independent of, 6. the greatest part of In- 
dostan now subject to, 24. the Mogul ac- 
knowledged by the Rajhis, 25. is proprietor 
of all the lands, 27. and heir to the feudato- 
ries, 27. appoints the governors of strong 
holds, independent of the Nabob, 28. their 
conquests in the peninsula, 35. Raj alls are 
tributary to, 35, 36. the Empire began to 
lose its vigour immediately after the death of 
Aurengzebe, 36. Ancient Carnatic conquered 
by, 37. Tanjore and Tritchinopoly tribu- 
tary to, 38. Great Mogul mentioned, 41. In 
1746, it was 15ng since any Europeans had 
gained an advantage in war over the officers 
of the Mogul, 76. 85. In 1749, coii- 

trouled all the European colonies despoti- 
cally, 120. his deputies to Nabobs counter- 
feited, 124, in 1750, much reverenced by 
the Eng. at Fort St, David, 132 and ^33, 

. Chundasaheb asserts Anw^arodean Khan to 
r ' have 
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have been a rebel to tlie Mogul, 134. it is 
supposed Slat the standard of the empire 
Ijever retreats, ^141. — the Pitan Isa- 
hohs were Mdiged to follow the MoguPs 
standard, bu^%oped the remission of sums 
they owed to Ms trealxiry, 142. Shanavaze 
Ivhaii regards a cession of lands to Europeans 
as derogatory to the majesty of the Empire, 
146. ijecemher 4th, Nazirjing reproaches 
Cudapahfor not defending the MoguPs stand- 
ard, 156. the dominion consists of 22 pro- 
vinces, 157. the demands of the Pitan Na- 
bobs inconsistent with the government, 158. 
Murzafajing exempts them from tribute to it, 
159. (l>i. B. which he could not do,) grants of 
territory, according to the constitution, valid 

imless confirmed by the Emperor, 161, 

1751, the Europeans pay as much homage 
as the natives to the Mogul Empire, 167. re- 
bellion in India execrated only when against 
the Mogul, 242. Salabadjing accused of 
having disgraced the Mogul government by 
his partiality to the Fr. and they of intending 
to get possession of half the empire, 251. pre- 
sents to Viceroys on appointment, 252. and 
435. majesty of the MoguPs authority in 

conferring Jagliires, 326. 1754. Janu^ 

ary, patents produced by the Fr. for interfe- 
ing as they had done in the Mogul govern- 
ment, 338. 1755, the Mysorean had 

never paid the Mogul’s tribute since the death 
of Nizamalmuluck, 388. the possession of Trit- 
chinopoly would have involved the Mysorean 
in continual wax with the empire, 389. he 
pays Salabadjing 5,200,000 rupees, on ac- 
count of his arrears to the government, 404. 
Empire, m, 405, the Siddee on the coast of 
Malabar is the Mogul’s admiral, 407. Mor- 
ratoe chiefs holding fiefs under the Mogul 
goveSmient on condition of military service, 
431. See Delhi, India, Indostan. 

Mogul Lords, with Murzafajiiig, pay homage 
and make jnesents to him on his installation, 
161. 

MOGUL TARTARS, have at length con- 
quered almost the whole of Indostan, 2. 

Mona COBB, General of the K. of Tanjore. 

1752, joins Mahomedally with 3000 

horse and 2000 foot, 201, April, takes Coi- 
laddy, 18th, encamps at Chuckly- 

apollam, 232. at enmity with the Minister 
Succogee, and therefore preferred by Mr. 
Law to protect the esca|Je of Chundasaheb, 
236. deceives both, 237, 238. confers with 
Major liawrence on the disposal of Chunda- 
saheb, 238, threatened by the allies, 240. 
confers again with Major Lawrence, 240, 
241, and puts Chundasaheb to death, 241. 

^ lim, assembling the troops, 296. 

August the 7th, joins the Eng, army then at 


Tanjore with 3000 horse and 2000 match- 
locks, 299. the 9th, neglects to charge the 
enemy in the action of the Comoy, 303. 
takes Elimiserum, 303. Sepiemher, assists the 
camp with provisions, 307. removed from 
the command of the army by the practices 
of Succogee, 319. the king’s suspicions of 
liim increased by the recommendations of the 

English, 325. 1754, is reinstated on the 

defeat of Gauderow', 341. intirely defeats 
the 1200 Morratoes who had entered Tanjore, 

' 341 and 342. is imprisoned, 347. June 7th, 
is restored, and Succogee banished, 361 . tardy 
in assembling the troops, 365. Jtdy 27th, 
joins the English ai'my at Atchempettah, 365. 
furnishes them witii provisions whilst remam- 
ing there, 365. the armj reviewed before him 
and the Nabob, 368. Avgust 17th, commits 
an error in the action before Tritchinopoly, 
of which Hydemaig takes advantage, 369. 
the 22d, takes Elimiserum, 370, detached 
with Jo. Smith to Codaddy, to protect the re- 
pairing of the mound, 371. 1755. July, 

deputed to compliment the Nabob at Con- 
dore, 397. his transactions and connexions 
with Tondiman in the reduction of Aran- 
dangi, and the cession of Kellinelli Cotah, 
402, 403. delays, and avoids to commit hos- 
tilities against Tondiman until the end of the 
year, 403. 

M ON, Northern and Southern on the 0. of 

Coromandel, their seasons, 69, 70. 1746. 

October 2d, storm at the setting in of the 

Northern, 70. 1747. October, m, 87. 

1749. April 13th, hurricane at Porto 

Novo and Fort St. David, on the setting in 

of the Southern, 109. 1752. October 

31st, the Northern begms with a hurricane, 

267. 1753. Oct(^er, p, 316. X755 

March, April, 398. 

MooDii.EE, a native of Tiniyelly, comes to Ma- 
dxass in April 1756, and offers to take that 
country at farm, 421. 

Moodbmiah, Mo u DEMI ah, his proper name 
was Mahomed Mainach, but the other has pre- 
vailed: one of the 3 Pitan officers left by 
Allum Khan, in 1752, in the gOYemment 
of the Madura and Tinivelly coimtries : his 
acknowledgment of t^e Nabob, 399. sells 
Calacad to the K. of Travencore, 409. — 1755. 
retires with Nabi Cawn Catteck to the Pulita- 
vexs, 401, after Heron’s departure, brings2600 
Traveneores, and with the PuHtavers beats 
Maphuze Khan’s troops at Calacad, 401, 
goes back with the Traveneores, 401. returns 
in September with a large body, and again 
defeats the troops at Calacad, *402, schemes 
with his allies to fet Madura, 420, 421. 
1756. March 21st, is killed iii'*the ge- 
neral battle against Maphuze Khan, 422, 423. 

R r r ' , , , , Moon, 
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Moon, Tlie, is a divinity of the Indians, gets 
her face heat black and blue in a broU with the 
others, p. S. 

Moob, John. 1749. Apyilf a carpenter, 

makes and feses the raft on which the troops 
cross to the attack of Deti Cotah, 113, 114. 

MOOMS in general, synonjonous in oui* nan-a- 
tive to the Mahomedans of Indostan, who ai*e 
improperly called Moors by Europeans, 35. 
See MAHOMEDANS. 

MOORS^ meaning individuals, or particular 
bodies, viz. the troops of Anwarodean, men- 
tioned in page 74, 7a, 76, 79. 83, 84. Com- 
mander of the Tehichery Sepoys, 88. at 
Pondamalee, 191. Chundasaheb’s troops, 203. 
at Cobelong, 262. 

Moobish, Cavalry, Horse, of Maphuze Khan, 
79. of Chundasaheb, 205. with the French, 255. 

Ifoorish dignity, the ensigns of, exhibited by 
Dupleix, 367. by the conditional treaty, the 
Eng. and Fr. were to relinquish all Moorish 
dignities, 376, Bussy summoned to surrender 
Ms to Salabadjing, says he holds them from 
the Emperor, 432. 

Moorish dress, worn by Dupleix, on the feast of 
Saint Louis, 367. 

Moorish government, in Indostan, irregularity 
and indolence of, 303. 1754. by the con- 

ditional treaty, the Eng, and Fr. companies 
were to renounce all Moorish dignity and go- 
vemment, 375. 

Moorish Governors, dependant on a Subah, as- 
lie' .title, ol ,Na3)ob, the perpetual 

' lliefe inter^ts 'wiE always prevent 

ftotn ireawth^ a powerful European na- 
tkm, unless assisted by another, 373. 

Moorish Lords, 35. 

MootdtclmUimQT^ village on the bank of the Ca- 
ver:^ four m. w. of Tritchinopoly, and op- 
posite to the head of the island of Beringham. 

1753. Mmj 10th, action there between 

Major Lawrence and Astrue, 283. August 
23A the enemy retreat thither ; it is a strong 

f ost, and secures the communication with 
eringham, 304. on the 27th, they move 
from thence to the five rocks, 306. September 
2 1st, routed at the Sugar-loaf rock, they retreat 

by this pass to Seringham, 313. 1754. 

August 20th, MaissiEi moves liither from the 
Sugar-loaf rock, makes an inundation on each 
fiank of his camp, hut on the 1st of September 
pass over into Seringham, 370, Mahomed Is- 
soof with 600 Sepoys stationed to repair the 
water-courses here, which the enemy’s parties 
endeavour to prevent, 372. 

MoEAOiisr, the French cMef at Masulipatnam. 

^1753. instructed to talce possession of the 

fom ceded provinces, ^34. in wMch he esta- 
blisher their authority, not without difficulty ; 

fjom Jaffer Ally, 373. 


and lends him a body of troops, yvho repulse 
the Morratoes, 374. 

MORAEIHOW, 1741^ Marek, left by Ragogee 
Bonsola, with 14,000 Morratoon^in TritcMno- 
poly, when taken from Qfe'liidasaheb, 44. 
1742. declares ^against Mortizally’s pre- 
tensions, on the assassination of Subderally, 50. 

1743. August^ evacuates Tritchinopoly to 

Nizamalmuluck, and quits the Carnatic with 

all his Morratoes, 51. 1750, hired with 

10,000 by Naziijing, aiTives in Fehrmry 
at the Coleroon, 137. harrasses the army of 
Murzafajing and Chundasaheb returning from 
Tanjore, 137. March^ attacks and breaks 

through the Fr. battalion, 142. 1751, 

liired -with 6000 horse by the K. of Mysore 
to assist Mahomedally,'' compliments Clive on 
the defence of Areot, 192. sends his nephew 
Basinbow to Clive with 1000, and proceeds 
with the rest to the Southward, 196. m, 203. 
December^ 500 of Ms horse arrive with Innis 
Khan at Tritchinopoly, 204. joins the Re- 
gent with 4000 at Caroor, 206. 1752. 

Fehi'uarg^oxihi^ arrival atTritcMnopoly presses 
Gingen to attack the enemy’s posts, 208. 
treats with Chundasaheb, 214, March 29, 
acts faintly in the general cannonade, 215. 
because in treaty with Chundasaheb, 216. 
which he breaks off, on the new activity of 
the English, 219, 220, May, eager to get 
possession of Chundasaheb, 238. threatens 
Monaegee, 240. June^ chosen mediator be- 
tween the Nabob and the Mysorean, 244. Ms 
artful conduct in the conference, 245. gets 
money fiom the Nabob, 246. duplicity of Ms 
views betw'een them, 246. solicits the pardon 
of two Mysoreans, 258. plied with presents 
and letters by Dupleix and his wife, 260. 
August^ prevails on the Regent to treat with 
them, and detaches Innis Khan to joiiiTjhe Fr. 
army, 261. N(me7nbery goes -himself to Pondi- 
cherry, leaving only 500 Morratoes withtheRe- 

gent,268. 1753, acts with the Fr. army at 

Trivadi ; hardy in harrassing the English in 
several mai’ches for provisions, reproaches the 
Fr, with cowardice, 276. his Morratoes suffer 
on the 1st of and his nephew Basin- 

bow is killed, 279. disturbers in tlie .Carnatic 
pretending to be authorized by Mm and Du- 
pieix, 287. assists in the attack of Trinomalee, 
288, detaches Innis Khan with 3000 Mor- 
ratoes to Seringham, 289. his brother-m-law 
Balapah killed Ut the battle of the Golden 
rock, 292. August 23d, arrives with 3000 Mor- 
ratoes at Seringham, 304. his cavalry having 
suffered at Trinomalee, he went away intend- 
ing to take Palamcotah ; but,theFrenchhavmg 
other views, he returned to Trinomalee ; and 
on the defeat of his allies at the Golden ro^, 
joined the French reinforcement at OMlam- 

brum, 
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brum, an^ proceeded \vitli tliem to Sering- 
hain, 305, 306. presses Astrue to attack tke 
,3rig. before tlieir reiniorcement arriyes, 307. 
m, 316. w,*‘328. (1200 of liis Morratoes cut 

off by Monl!:^ee, 341, 342). 1754. Fe~ 

hrmry 12tb, leads wmi all his Morattoes iu 
the attack and destruction of the Eng. convoy 
and grenadiers, 344, 345. his brother arrives 
•with 2000 horse, 347. the Mysore money 
failing, tires of the war, 353, leaves the Ke- 
gent, and encamps with all his Morratoes to 
the north of the Coleroon, 354. receives pro- 
posals from the Nabob, 360. brooding schemes 
361. crosses suddenly from Pitchandah, and 
defeats Gauderow at Tricatopoly, 361. gets 
money from the Nabob, Tanjore, and the 
Mysorean, and returns with all his Morratoes 
to his own coimtry^ 363, 364. which is 100 m. 
north of Afcot ; it was granted to him when 
he resigned Tritehiiiopoly to Nizamalmuluck 
in 1741. his abilities ; excellence of his troops 

and officers, 389. 1755. his Country lies 

220 m. s. of Golcondah^ joins on the n. to 
Canouly on the s. to Colala^ on the w. to 
^anore, 426. goes into Sanore with a consi- 
derable force, to assist the Nabob against 
Salabadjing and Balagerow, 426. is pardoned 
by Balagerow through the mediation of Bussy, 
to whom he gives up the bonds of a debt owing 
to him by the Pr. company, 427. 

JIOFEATOBj THE, meaning or applied to in- 
dividuals. Balaoehow, 847. Basin now, 
197. Morai-irow, 50, 51, 238. 243. 245. 

305, 306. 363. Ragogee Bonsola, 329. 

332. 336. 372. Raja Jonagee, 162. Rama- 
GBE Punt, 411, 415. 

MOREATOBSf when meaning the nation in 
general, or armies employed by the sove- 
reignty of the nation, or under either of its 
two ^incipal generals Balagerow and Ra- 
gogee Bonsola. In 1739 permitted by 
Nizamalmuluck to invade the Carnatic^ 39. 
their comitry lies between Bombay and Gohon- 
dah^ 40. their origin and history little known 
to Europeans, 40. their military character, ca- 
valry, warfare, 40. strict observers of the reli- 
gion of Brama, eat nothing that has life, nor 
kill anything except in war, 40 .had possessions 
in the Carnatic before it was conquered by the 
Moguls, 4L\nd, on retreating out of it, stijm- 
lated to receive apart of the revenues, 41. — - 
1740.an army of 100,000 invade the Carnatic 
under Ragogee Bonsola,^!. May the 20th, 
defeat Boastally at Ikmcdcherrif who is killed 
in the battle, 42. ransom the province by 
the negotiation of Meerassud, 42. and con- 
sent to his scheme of returning to attack 

Chundasaheb in Tritchinopoly, 42. 1741, 

return, besiege the city, defeat Budasaheb 
andSadducksaheb ; Chundasaheb surrenders ; 
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they carry him away a prisoner, and icare 
Moeabiro'w in Triichinopoly^ -uith 14,000 
Morratoes, 44. Velore built by them, 45. 
the ransom levied, 45. strict in demanding it, 
46. In 1680, Sevagee was K. of all the Mor- 
ratoe nations, and sent his brother to assist 
Tanjore against Tritchinopoly, who be- 
came K. of Tanjore, and is the foun- 
der of the present reigning family, 108. 

1749. make exorbitant demands for the 

ransom of Chundasaheb, 118. again 119. con- 
clude for 700,000 rupees, and lend him 3000 
horse, 120, 121. and give him a x^utent of 
lirotection from their King ; wdiich procures 
his release when taken by a Rajah, 121. were 
bribed by Anwarodean lihan to protract his 
imprisonment, 126. were incited by Tanjore 
and other princes of the Indian religion to 
invade the Carnatic in. 1740, jt>, 129, 130. how 
disastrous that incursion to the reigning fa- 
mily, 130. 1750. thi*ee bodies, each of 

10,000men accompany Nazhjingiato the Car- 
natic, one commanded by Mobarirow, 137. 
a race of Morratoe Kings at Gingee were the 
ancestors of Sevagee, 151. December the 4th, 

20.000 drawn up in the field of battle, when 

Naziijing is killed, and do nothing, 156. 
they rate not the life of a man at the 
value of his turband, 231. 1751. 

25.000 under Balagerow, oppose Salabad- 
jing and Bussy between the Kri&tna and GoU 
condah, 250. Balagerow, the principal Ge- 
neral of the Sahah Rajah, who is the King of 
all the Morratoe nations and the defendant of 
the famous sevayee : but Balagerow was in 
possession of the whole authority of the state 
Nanah is the appellative of Balagerow^ cm- 
tinned from a nick name given to Mm, when 

a child, by his father, 1752. In the 

spring, 40,000 with Balagerow invade 

coxmtrg oi Anrengabad, 435. &om wMch 
the Gunga separates their territory, 485. 
Salabadjing and Bussy march towards Poni, 
burning their country ; their cavalry always 
repulsed by the Preneh musketry and field 
pieces, 435, 436. peace made in Jtdy, 

436. 1752. October, 100,000 with Bala- 

OEROW and Ragogee Bonsola attack the 
provinces north-west oi Gohondah, 273. are 
met by Salabadjing and Bussy at Beder, 273, 
274, are joined there by some of Ghaziodin 
IChan’s troops 274. S^abadjing and Bussy 
advance again towards the country of Balage- 
row ; the Morratoes suffer by the French ar- 
tillery, and make peace at Calberga in the 
middle of November, 328, the war renewed by 
Ragogee, 328. peace made with him, 329. 

1753. a large boHy brought in by Jaffier 

enter Chicacole, beat Yizeramrauze, ravage 
the country, bur.% Bimiapatam, spare^lza- 
R r r 2 gapatam. 
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gapatam, give battle again to Tizeramrauze, 
now joined by tbe Er. troops, by whom they 
are repulsed, and retreat with their booty 

through Conda\ix, 373, 374. 1755, a 

large army under Balagbuow approaching 
Mysore, 388. they enter the country, and meet 
Saiabadjing and Bussy there, who deter them 
from committing hostilities, 404, 405. project 
formed in England, to remove the French 
troops from Saiabadjing, by an expedition 
from Bon'thay in conjunction with the Morra- 
toes, 405, 406, 407. they had formerly a 
Beet and possessions on the coast of Malabar, 
and made war by land and sea against the 
Mogul’s Admiral, 'who interrupted their pira- 
cies, 407. In this war Conagee Angira re- 
volts and gets possession of their Beet and all 
the forts and country belonging to them, 407, 
408. they made peace with his successors, on 
condition of paying a small tribute, 408. In 
1722, Angria throws off his allegiance, and 
cuts off the noses of their ambassadors, 410. 
1755, after repeated applications, the presi-' 
dency of Bombay agree to attack Angria in 
conjunction with the fleet and an army of 
Mormtoes, commanded by Bamageb Punt, 
4X0. Indolence of their fleet, inactivity of 
their army, successes of Commodore James in 
this expedition, 410, 411, 412, 413, Aprils 
•who deEvers to them the forts he had talten 

vwliiodt thclii? assistecOr 414. 1756, an- 

the scpm- 
ited the Morra- 
‘ 414, 415. attack of 

'iiMltldti of BAitAGW Pukt and the 
Morr^toes, to get the fort in exclusion of the 
English ; the fort surrenders to Admii-al Wat- 
son, 415, 416, 417. and the Morratoes im- 
mediately recover all the territories which had 
been wrested from them by the Angrias, 417. 
Morarirow refuses his allegiance to the Sahah 
Bajah, or Kin^ of the Morratoe nations, 426, 
Balagbbow with his army proceeds to attack 
Morarirow at the same time that Saiabadjing 
and Bussy proceed against the Kabob ofvSa- 
nore. Morarirow joins the Nabob in Sanore ; 
but both submit to their respective superiors, 
427, 428. on the rapture which ensued be- 
tween the ministry of Saiabadjing and M. 
Bussy, Balagerow proffers to take him and the 
Pr. troops as auxihaiies to theMorratoes,429. 
and detaches 6000 with Malaiigee Holcab 
to escort them until out of the reach of Sala- 
badjmg’s army, 430. 12,000 Morratoes, under 
chiefs independant of Balagbuow serve in 
Bedabadjing’s army, holding fiefs under the 
Mogul government in the Decan, on condi- 
tioh of nnlitary servfvie, 431 See M&i'ratocs 
and Mormtom in the service 
of r 


morratoes^ of, or under the pommand of 

MOBAHIEOW and his officers. ,1741. 

Fourteen thousand left with him in Tritchino- 

poly, 44. 1743. August^ they quit the 

Carnatic with him, ^51.-- — l^oO. he is hired 
with 10,000 by Nazirjing : they arrive at the 
Coleroon in February^ and harrass Murzafa- 
jing’s army returning fram Tanjore, 157. 
March 23d, attack and break through the Fr. 

battalion, 142. 1751, he is hired with 

6000 by the K. of Mysore to, assist Mahomed- 
ally, they encamp in the mountains 30 miles 
W; of Arcot, 192. November 9th, a detach- 
ment endeavours to get into the town, but can- 
not, 193. Morarirow proceeds to the s. with 
5000 and detaches B^sinbow with 1000 to 
Clive, 196. these plunder the country, are 
beat up by the Fr. and Eaj ahsaheb ; j oin Clive, 
196. march with him and fight at Arni in a 
manner peculiar to themselves, 197, 198. 
proceed from Arni to Tritehinopoly in De- 
cemher, 199. 500 detached by Morarirow with 
Innis Eiian to Tritehinopoly, 204. activity 
of this body, 204-. beat up a small camp of 
cavalry, 204, cut off the Fr. dragoons, 205. 
offer to stand the whole of the enemy’s ca- 
valry, 205. Basinbow arrives at TritcMno- 

poly with his detachment, 206, 1752. Four 

thousand with Mo RABiBow join the Mysore 
army at Caroor, 206. and come with them to 
Tritehinopoly, where the whole body in Fe- 
hruary is 6000, 208. March^ displeas^ with 
the caution of Gingen, 213. act faintly in the 
canonade of March the 29th, 215 some go 
with Dalton to the attack of Elimiserum, 218. 
their high opinion of Clive, 220. April 6th, 
3000 with Innis Khan detached with Clive 
to Samiavai'am, 221. these cut off 700 Se- 
poys, who came with the Fr. party to surprize 
the posts there, 225. May 9th, 50O cross 
with Dalton to IJtatoor, behave with activity 
in the fight against D’Autueil, but neglect to 
watch him in the night, 226, 227. rejoin 
those at Samiavaram : and aU on this side the 
river serve at the attack of Pitehandah, some 
ride up the breach, 230. all averse to giving 
any terms to Caundasaheb’s cavalry, 231. m, 
232. May 27th, 2000 march with Clive from 
Samiavaram iiiquestof D’Autupil, 233. whom 
they harrass and amuse in his retreat to Vol- 
condah. 234. charge the fianks of his line 
there, 234. the Morratoes would have sold 
Chundasaheh td^ the highest bidder, 236. 
m, 246. the Nabob will no t admit them 
into Tritehinopoly, 246. remain after the 
Nabob and the English army had marched 
away, 247. their interest to protract the war, 
260. Dupleix ascribes to them the late suc- 
cesses of the Eng. at Seringham, 260. Augnst^^ 
3000 detached with lNNi$a' Khan to join the 
■ ■■ r- 
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Ft. on tlunr^lefeat at Bahoor, join the Englbh, 
261. Se 2 }femhe}\ Ocfobe7'^ but plunder in the 
Nabob’s as well as in the districts of his ene- 
mies, 267. and quit him at Trivadi in Novem^- 
ber^ 268. MoeI^ikow at^the same time, leav- 
ing oOO with the regent^ comes with the rest 
from Bcringham to Pondicherry, 267, 268. 
those left at Seringham serve with loss at the 

attack of the Choultry, 270, ‘271. 1753. 

Januari/j Moeaeirow, with 4000, encamps 
with the French near Trivadi, attack the vil- 
jfage, cut off provisions, and several times har- 
rass the English line, marching to and from 
Fort St David, 276. their parties plundering 
every where betw'een the Paliar and Ooleroon, 
277* February^ cut off the guard at Chimiin- 
deium, 277, 278. skirmish with the Eng. bat- 
talion in its marches to Fort St. David, and 
suffer considerably on the 1st of -when 
Basineow is killed, 279. indefatigable, sur- 
prize Bonagherry, but abandon it, 280. May the 
10th, those at Seringham, led by Haeeasino, 
charge and break the English Sepoys, 284. 
Parties from Trivadi plunder in Tanjore, 286. 
cut off 60 Europeans and 300 Sepoys at Tri- 
vadi, 286, 287. with a party of Fr. take Chil- 
lambrum, 287. Moraeieow with the main 
body goes from Chillambrum and assists in 
the attack of Trinomalee, from whence he de- 
taches Innis Khan with 3000 to Seringham, 
288, 289. These serve in the battle of the 
Golden rock, June the 26th, p, 291, 292, 
293. and impute the defeat to the Fr. and 
Mysoreans, 294. August 2Sd, Moeari- 
Eow, with the other division of 3000, 
comes to Seringham, 304, having suffered at 
Trinomalee, they had marched against Pa- 
lamcotah, but not receiving the assistance they 
expected from the Fr. returned to Trinomalee, 
from whence they rejoined the French at Chil- 
iambrum, and proceeded with them to Serin- 
gham, 305, 306. August 28th, a detachment 
attacks an escort of 100 Europeans, but are 
repulsed, 306, 307. the Tanjorines afraid of 
them, 307. their encampment e. of the Su- 
gar-loaf rock. 309, 310. September 21st, they 
act with some spirit at the battle of the Sugar- 
loaf, 313. Dupleix threatens Tanjore with 
their incursioirs, 319, November 27th, patrole 
and give alarms during the assault of Tritchi- 
nopoly, 321. whilst a party Is amusing Gaude- 
row, 1500 enter and ravage the Tanjore coun- 
try, 325, 326, who are circumvented, and all 
cut off by Monac^ee, 341, 342. DecmbeTf, fhe 
whole body at Seringham amount to 6000, p, 

343 , 1754. Feb, I5th, All of them serve 

ah4'|ft^'|fr’the and destruction of the 
Eng. cokfby and grenadiers, 344. JlkrM, 2001) 
llimveat Seringhtet, uadcr the command of 

Moraeieow's rrotr’be. the My- 

% 


■'sorean. cannot satisfy their demands, o.'hj, 
11. MoRAiiiitovv with the whole bodv 
quits the liegent, and encamps to the y. of 
■flie Goleroon, 354. 355. 350, he returns 

suddenly with 3000, and beat sup Gauderow at 
Trieatopoly, 360, 361. July^ they all march, 
aw^ay with Mm to his ov/n country, 363. 
excellence of this cavalry and of their officers, 
364, Arielore and WaxriorepoUam had paid 

money to them dining the war, 397. 

1756, a considerable body, commanded by 
Moeaeiuow, reinforce Savanore, when at- 
tacked by Balagero^v and Salabadiiiig, 427. 

Morratoes, in the service of vSalabadjing. 

1756, 12,000 serve in Ms army under chiefs 
independent of Balagcrow, who held fiefs 
from the h'logul govemnieiit, on condition of 
military service. June^ tliey pursue Bussy and 
the Fr. troops, and arrive at Ilyderabad before 
the rest of the army, 431. summon Bussy to 
stirrender his cannon and Moorish dignities, 
432. defeat Ms Hussars, 432. much' to be 
feared in the retreat to Masulipatnam. 433. 

Moravar, Morawa, Folygar, there are 
two, the Greater and Lesser ; then countries 
bound Tanjore to the s. 108. 

Moravar, the Greater. 1752. Aprils 

sends 4000 Peons and Colleries to Chundasa- 
heb, 2Q8. who return home before the sur- 
render of Seringham, 231. strange account of 

his Colleries by Father Martin, 382. 

1755. apologizes to Col. Heron for having 
sided with Chundasaheb, and offers a settle- 
ment on his coast to the India Company, 384. 
Heron gives his deputies three Eng. flags, 384. 
Taiyore and Tondlman oppose his ^ance 
with the Eng. and his troops and d^uties ske 
driven away by Heron, 387. 

Moravar, trb Lesser. 1749. Ar4nd«ih** 

gM talten from Mm by Monaegee with the as- 
sistance of Tondiman, 402. 1755. Mo- 

naegee asks assistance of Mm against Tondl- 
man, 403. 

M0RTIZALI.Y, Mxjrtizaley, sonofBoker- 

ally. 1732, marries a daughter of Doast- 

aily, 38. inherits the government of Teeore, 
is rich, avaritious, cruel, and persidious, 46. 

' — -1742. evades to pay lis share of the ran- 
som to the Morratoes, 46. October 2d, assas- 
sinates SubderaUy, 47, 48, whose soldiery he 
gains, 48, 49. is acknowledged by them Na- 
bob. Fbov&mher^ goes to Arcot, and is pro- 
claimed there, 49. demands the son and fa- 
mily bf Subderaliy, then at Madrass, 50. re- 
probated by the Mends of the family, 50, 

escapes back to Yelore, 50. 1744. Jum, 

13 invited to the weddiig celebrated at Arcot 
by Beid Mahomet, and his present whSh this 
prince is assassinatgd, 66, 67 ^ is suspccte^ of 
the 'murder, and escapes to Yclore, 67. reasems 


of tlie buapicioli, 57, aS, oiK 1749. Clum- 

dasaheb preferred to him by the Chiefs in the 
Carnatic, 113. pays homage, and 

700,000 rupees to Miirzafttjmg and Chimda- 

saheb, 131, 1750. had affected obedience 

to Naisirjing. 1751, but on. his death re- 

acknov/iidges Ciiundasaheb, 168. Septmnher^ 
Joins Rajahsaheb at the siege of Arcot, 18S. 
siidcavoms to deceire Clive, 189, 190, w, 

■ 212. IK, 268. 1752, is inveigled by I>ii- 

pleix, and levies troops, 275. Mutg\ Aprils 
comes to Pcndicherry, pays Buplelx 50,000i' 
is proclaimed Nabob : they differ, and he -re- 

tens to Telore, 27S. '1753, his troops 

defeat those of Areat and an English detach- 
ment, 287, 288 . renews his correspondence 
with Bnpkix, and sends his troops against 
Trinouiulee, 238. who with their allies are 
routed, and raise the siege, 805. Patent ffrom 
Salabadjlng appointing him Dupleix's Lieute- 
nant in the Carnatic, 838.- »1756. Jumianj^ 

the Eng. army appears before Velore, he ne- 

f otiates with them, and calls the French from 
bndieherrj ; Ills equivocations with Major 
Kilpatrick, Mahomed Issoos, and the deputy- 
from Madrass, 417 to 420. 

Mouuemuh. Moobbmiah. 

Mound, a mila to the w, of CoHaddy, ISO. 

■ prevents the waders of the Caveri fromronning 
. ‘the Cob^roon, BOO, — -1754. May. 24th, 
te eutthromgft by Mai&sin, 863^ S^&mher^ re- 
. iroteeted by lo. Smith, 8|l and 372 , 

. 'Bimvk ruM by Eydsralmd, has a stone 

‘ife dt%; 430* Chanhaui situated on the strand, 

%n, 

MvttA, head of the Mahomedan religion in 
indostan, 26. 

kingdom conquerad by Scheabsd- 
di:i i'i 1171, y, 10. GelaladJia left it in 1224, 

- p, 2ir. conquered by Ilatmlache Schamsaddin 
from Niisserr'^idin, in 1225, p, 12, invaded, 

^ and the city taken by Pix Mahomed Gehanghir 
in 1398, p, 13, 

MxJNNir, son of lummtiTuIdeiii, left to cozn- 
niGiid against the xibdalli at Lahore, in April 
1748, -p. 122. 

Mimaub, a cominand of cavalry, 161. 

a pagoHa near the road, between 
• Sami^wam ancl . Pitchondali, tehen and re- 
taken in April, 1752, p, 221, 222. 
MUKZAFAJING, favourite grandson of Ni- 
• aainai mol Lick, his real name was Hvbjvyet ■ 

‘ MOiiY ouEAX wlueh was neglected after he 
took this of Murzafajiiig, which signiiies the 

Invincible. 1749. pretends to the succes- 

sison of Nizamalmuiuck and the Subahslup of 
against to uncle Nazirjing, 123, 
124r both arm, 125. is joined by Chundasa- 
whom he proceeds to the Car- 
natie, troops, 126* 


the Sd, they defeat An%varodRan Khan at 
A?nboo who is kilbid in the battle, 2h 126 to 
129. proclaimed Subah at Arcot, andproclakns 
Ghundasalieb Nabob, 129. they go to Pondi- 
cherry, received ipagnifie^nfly by Bupleix, 
encamp 20 m. to i'he w. 181, 132. the Eng. 
uncertain concerning liis title, 132 marches 
'with Ghundasalieb and the Fr. troops against 
Tanjore ; they suminoii and attack it, 133 to 

136. and break up their camp abruptly on the 
approach of Naznjing’s army, 130, inuTassed 
in their return to Pondicherry by MoxariroW, 

137. in, 133. m, 139. on the sedition of the Fr. 
officers, andthe retreat of thehattalion, Murza- 
fajing separates fromClimidasalicb,andsmTen- 
ders himself to Nazirjing, by whom he is kept 
a prisoner in irons, 140, 141. m, 142. favoui'ed. 
by some of the ministers, and the Pitan Na- 
bobs, 142, 143. these dispositions improved 
byDupleix, 144. to whom he had given Ma- 
siilipatxiam, 146. and a territory near Pondi- 
cherry, 147. Dupieix insists on his release and 
restoration, 153. December 4th, during the 
battle Nazirjing orders his head to be cut off^ 
156. he receives Nasirjing*s head, and is sa- 
luted Subah, 156, 157. treason afready in his 
councils, 158. reception at Pondicherry, 159. 
where Bupleix endeavoui’s to reconcile his dif- 
ferences with the Pitan Nabobs, 160. installed 
Subah there, appoints Dupleix his Vicegerent 
s. of the Kristan, and Chundasaheb Nabob of 
the Carnatic, 161. his grants to the Fr. com- 
pany, 161. Mahomedally negotiates with him, 
162. Division of Nazhjing^s treasures, he re- 
wards the French troops, and consents to take 
a body of them -viitli him into the Becan, 162, 

1751. January the 4i;h, marches from Pon- 

dieheny, accompanied by 300 Europeans and 
2000 Sepoys commanded by Bussyv 163. the 
grudge and treachery of the Pitaf' Nabobs 
breaks out in Cudapah, 163, 164. is killed 
in the conflicts by the arm of Canoul, 164. 
165. m, 168. m, 249. his infant son Sadoudin 
Khan provided fox by Bussy, 249. his patents 
to Bupleix and Chundasaheb, 338. Maphuzo 
Khan went out of the Carnatic with him, 
346, JJZf 367. w, 463. m, 425. 

Musnud, Throne, 250. very ^mlike our ideas 
of a ihronc m Europe. r. 

Mustaphaxagae, province. 1753. W 

* terSer, obtained by Bussy, 334. joins to the 
3sr. of Condavfr, and has Elore to the w. w. 
335. its revenues blended with the three other 
provinces, 376. 

Moutizally. See Moutizally. 

Myanah. See Miaeae, 

MYSOBB, Kingdom, Couktey, is extensive, 
25. borders on the Carnatic to the s. w, 37. 
bounded on the e. by the s. part of 
Carnatic, and the kingdom of TrUahimpoly ; 

e;stends 


i^xlniuls witlim 30 miles of the sea coast 
of Malabar, 202. J^eri^ffcipaiam the Capital, 
€03, Iiist9}avt'ra}n in the road to Tritchinopo- 
ly, 20G. — 17 <^3. *4 the coiiToys coining 
from Mysorjs to%e Beg^ix’s army intercepted, 

306, 17od. news that Salahadjing and 

Bala geiw have entered the cotmiry, SS8, 
nij 389. they are in the country, and levy 
a contribution, p, 404, 405. 

Kixa OF. 1739, invites the 

MoiTatoes to invade the Carnatic, 44. 

1751, is an infant ; and the government is 
administered by his Uncle, the Ualawa^^ (or 
Begent) who demands exhorhitaiit terms for 

his assistance to Mahomedally, 202. 1755, 

Oodehen asserts the pretens:o\is of the Freiioh 
to Madnra and Tinivelly, in virtae of various 
rights assigned to them by Chnndasaheb, who 
derived them ii-om cessions of the King of 
Mysore, (a former king) 396, See the Re- 
gent or Balaway of Mysore in the article im- 
mediately followng. 

MYSORE, I) ALA WAY, OE Regent of, — — 
1751. hires Morarir ow to assist Mahomedally, 
192. administers the government during the 
minority of his nephew, the King ; agrees to 
assist Mahomedally, but on exorbitant terms, 
202.— — 1752, assembles at Caroor, 206. ar- 
rives at Kistnaveram, 207. at Tritchinopoly, 
208^. impatient to get iiossession of the places 
which Mahomedally had agreed to give u^^ to 
liim, presses the Eng. to fight, 208. dissatis- 
fied at their inaction, 213. May, proffers mo- 
ney to Monaegee, if he will deliver Chunda- 
saneh to him, 240. June, reveals his stipula- 
tion which Mahomedally, to receive 'IVitchino- 
poly for his assistance in the war, 243. state of 
his-pretensions, and how evaded by Mahoined- 
ally, 244, 245. temporary accommodation ; is 
imposed on by Morarirow, 246 .m, 253. his 
schemes to surprize the city, 257, 258, 259. 
Gopaxilrauze, his brother, 271, i^osts a detach- 
ment to cut off the provisions coming to the 
city, and cuts off’ the noses of the country peo- 
ple who bring them, 272. e.stablishes asex>arate 

camp at the Facquire’s tope, 273. 1753. 

May, endeavours to deter Tmijore and Tondi- 
mazr from supplying the city with provisions, 
285, 286. ±uyuiit, his oonvoj’^s coming from 
the Mysore country, intercepted by the Eng. 

army, 300. 1754. April, his artifices with 

Poniapah to rum Mahomed Issoof, 348, 349, 
350. humiliatliig proposal concerning the Ka- 
bob, 351. m, 352. :1765. Janwry, Fe- 

bruary, March, his father projects to get pos- 
session of Tritchinopoly, 388. April de- 
camps from Seringham and i^eturns to Mysore, 
389. weakness of his conduct in the course of 

■ tliis w’ar, 389. April, the French are in alli- 
ance with him ill consecuience of his assistance 
to them against Tritclnnopoly, nevertheless 
hk viceregent is pressed in Serin gapatam by 


Balagerow, Eussy, and Salabadjing, and pays 
5,200,000 rupees, 404. See Mysoreaii3. 

MYBORE, great Seal of, 259. it is a hand, 348. 

Mysore Aimiy, 203. 207, 291, 292. 398. Ses 
Mysoreans. 

Mysore Camp, 312. Sec Mysoreans. 

MFSORK General, Tcrana, 285. 

MYSOREAN, the, meaning the Regent, 202. 
240 243, 244, 245, 246. 253, r.57, 258, 

259. 285, 286. explained above under Daia- 
way, or Regent of Mysore. 

MYS0REAE8, the, meaning the nation in 

general. 1752. Dupleix xnomiscs to take, 

and give them Tiitcliiuopoly, 201. 1754. 

January, pro]iosal in the conference at Sa- 
drass concerning their differences with Malio- 
medally, 338, 339. April Succogee treats with 
them, 347. but the King of Tanjoi'e will not 
conclude, 348. they cede Seringham and its 
dependencies, to the Fr. which had been gi- 
ven to them by Mahomedally, 376, ST 7. and 
leave them, on the retreat of their army, the 
representatives of all their rights and pi'cten- 

sions in the Carnatic, 396. 1755. Salabad- 

jing and Balagerow with their respective ar- 
mies are in M^’sore-, and the Vice Regent 
pays Salabadjiiig 5,200,000 ruxiees, as the 
arrears of their tribute to the MogTil, 404. 

MYSOREANS, the, meaning their Army, 

Camp, Cavalry, Troops, 1760, the 

troops of Mysore serve in the camp of Kazir- 

jing, lr56. 1751. seventy arrive at Tritch- 

inopoly, who bring money to the Kabob, 
and see a .skirmish, 203. No'cemher, their 
army assembling at Caroor, 203. are assem- 
bled there, but afraid to pass beyond the Fr. 
detachment at Kistnaveram, 206. where they 

are joined by English detachments, 206. 

1752. and proceed by another road ; their 
extreme ignorance in military matter's, 206, 
207. February the 6th, arrive at Tritchino- 
poly, 208. displeased at the inaction of the 
En|lish troops, 213. March 29th, are in the 
field, and stand the cannonade, 215. their 
high opinion of Clive, 220. May, some of 
Chundasaheb’s horse take service witlt them, 
231. their camp to the w. of the city, 232. 
Chundasaheb will not %’iist libnsolf in p::.cir 
power, 236. Juno, seven hundred admitted 
into Tritchinopoly, 246, they reTnain in their 
camp, and with the Kabob's consent take pos- 
session of Seringham, 247. their discoiiteiit 
fomented by Bupleix, 252, iJeceinhcr, their 

• schemes to surprize Tritchinopoly, 257, 258^ 

, 259. the cjuinon of tlie city pointed at their 
camp, 259. they move under Seringham, 

260. the 23d, their c^tnp there beat up in the 
night by Dalton, 268, 269. they de^at the 
English troops in* the great Choultry,^ 269, 
270, 271. the seven hundred Mysoreans 
turned out of the city, 271. their guard at the 
Pagoda of Vehre put to the sword, 272. their 

patroie- 


f 
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pair ole on tne plain beaten np, 272, they en- 
camp aiargepart of their force atthePacquire’s 
tope, entrench, and cut oif all provisions, 273. 

m, 275. 1753. their blockade uninterrupted, 

277. the city famished by their two camps, 281. 
theh camp at Facquire’s tope frequently can- 
nonade by Dalton, and rejoins the other at Se- 
ringham on the approach of the reinforcement 
with Major Lawrence, 282. May the 7th, are 
joinedbyadetachmentfroin Pondicherry, 283. 
the 10th, all act in the fight on the Island, 283, 
m, 187. their horse, 8000, p, 289. Jum 26th, 
all in the battle of the Golden Rook, 292. dis- 
pirited, and reproach the French, 294. m, 296. 
their detachment, encamped atWeycondah, 
beaten up in the night, 299. they always drew 
theii* provisions from their own country, 803, 
Mf 304. Sept. 21st, theh camp extends from the 
Golden Bock to the Sugar loaf Rock, 309, MO. 
the English ti’oops march tlirough it without re- 
sistance, 311, 312. November 27th ^ during the 
^sault of Tritchinopoly,' their cavalry give 
■ sdams round the walls, 321, November 30th, 
all of them dismounted, march firom Seringham 
to surprize the city, but retire without any at- 

ttopt, 324. ??i, 343. 1754. Febrmry ISthf 

6000 at the defeat of the Finish convoy and 
grenadiers, 344. May the 12th, their whole 
force in the attack of the Eng. troops, com- 
nmded by PoHer and Cahiaud, 365, 356. the 
‘ tohi them, ‘ 360. At^st 

itibi .tkefe’ toffie ^ % KjdemaSg roht the 

Convoy, Si3, 369. 1755. 

hM’' tihdeirstand ' the truce, and from new 
projects to get Tritchinopoly by their own 
means, 3S0. m, 384. April 19th, they depart 
to their own country, and leave the French in 
possessionofSeringham, 389. and the represen- 
tatives of idl their rights and pretensions in the 
Carnatic, 396. had taken Teriore ; but were 
never acknowledged by Arieioro and l^^ori- 
orepollam, 397. 399. ^ 

N. 

N ABI Caun Ca-eteck, one of thePitans, 
left by Allum Khan in 1752, in the go- 
vernment of the Mdura and Tinivelly coun- 
tries ; their acknowledgement of Mahomedally 
after Alium Khan’s death, 399. their profli- 
gate rule, 399. retires to the Pulitaver on the 
approach of Col, Heron, 400. leagues wdfch 
tfte PolygOTS against Maphuze Khan, 421. 
NABOB," NABOBS, in oENEiLin, Governor 
of a province in Indostan, formerly restricted 
and often changed, now absolute, and al- 
most ^independent, SfS. the title means De- 
often assumed without a' right 
to .4t f'hi&Ai |o^ appohited by the Mogul, 
owe ob^l»ee # we'Subak^ 36. h^ve of mte 
years appoialei th4r suecessom '31* Kumbles 
6 ' 


himself before tli e delegate fronr Delhi, 124. 
Effeminacy of theirc^haracter, 295. the Jag- 
hire of one often allotted in the territory'of 
another Nabob, 326. - 

Nabob, The, the title is ofteif used in our nar- 
rative instead of the proper name of the in- 
dividual, but in this index the explanation is 
always given under the proper name : it mean?i 
Anwabobean Khan, in page 55. 61. 6^1,. 
Go. 68. 81, 82, 83, 84, 85. 126, 127, 12a 
meaning Boasv alby, 37, 38, 39. 41, 42^ 
43. 45. meaning JAFrEUAXEY Nab. of Rajah- 
mnjidrum and GMcacole, 373. 426. meaning 


Mahomeballf, 

148, 

140, 

150, 

151. 

3 70, 

171, 

172. 

179, 

180. 

183. 

186. 

200. 

203-, 

204. 

206. 

208, 

209.- 

' 215. 

217. 

219, 

220 

231. 

233. 

235, 

236. 

239, 

240, 

241, 

242, 

243, 

244, 

245, 

246, 

247, 

248. 

253, 

254, 

255, 

256, 

257, 

258, 

259, 

260, 

261. 

264. 

267, 

268. 

270, 

271. 

273, 

276. 

280, 

281. 

283. 

285. 

289. 

294, 

295, 

296, 

297, 

299, 

300. 

303. 

305. 

316, 

317, 

318, 

319. 

325. 

337, 

338, 

339. 

345, 

346. 

350, 

351. 

360, 

361. 

363. 

365. 

368. 

372. 

377. 

380. 

383, 

384. 

386. 

389, 

390. 

397, 

398, 

399. 

401, 


402. 417. 419, 420, 421, 422. meaning 
Sabatullah, 37. BuBJ>ERALXy, 42, 4^ 

45, 46, 47, 48. 134. 266. 

Nabob Nabobs of ARCOT^ see Aecot, 
Nabob of Canoul. See Canoul. 

Nabob of the Cabkatic, see Cabnatic, 
and Abcot* 

Nabob, of Chdapah, see Cudpah. 

Nabobs. The Pit an, see under Pitan. 
Nabob of Rajamundeum, see Jaflerally. 
Nabob of Savanoee, see Savanoee. 

Nabobs. South of the Keistna. 1750. 

sommoned and accompany Naziijing into the 
Carnatic, 137. December, each has a^eparate 
quarter in the camp, 155. 

N A B 0 B s H I p, The, of the Caenatic, one of 
the most considerable in the Becan, 37* orna- 
ments peculiar to, 367- 

N A B o B s K I p, meaning of A e c o t, or the 
Caenatic, m, 38. 119. 133. 144. 339. 367, 
Nabamunbulum, districts of, lie midway be- 
tween Madura and the Pulitaver’s Place, 421. 

1756. February, the troops stationed by 

Maphuze Khan to defend the disTtricts defeated, 

^ and C/ievelpetore the fort taken, 421, 422. 
NADIR SOU A II, another name of Thamas 
Kouli Khan, s<re Kouli Khan. 

N A o o e E, or Nagpoeb. It is the Captial of 
the territories of Ragogee Bonsola in Berar, 

350 mUes n. e. of Awrengahad, 328. 

1754. April, Salabadjing and Bussy advance 
within sight of it, and make peace &.ere with 
Ragogee, 373. 

Naiees, the military tribe of the Mal&ar 
coast ; and even pi;()uder than the Rajapoots. 
10, W> of them disciplined like European In- 

fniitry 
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fantry by^tlxe K. of TraTeiicofe, 400, 

1755, 2000 of tliein l< 3 «jl by Moodemiab, and 
joined by tlie PulitaTer's troops, defeat Ma- 
'phuze IQian’^ at Calacad, 401. See Tmven^ 
cores, ’’ • ^ 

Hamur, 74 gim sliip, in which Mr. Boscaw'en 
hoisted his flag ; the finest of her size in the 
English navy, lost with ail her crew, 750 
men, in the storm at Port St. David, Ap'il 
13th, 1749, i?, 109. 

KANAH, is the a^ellative hy which Balageroio 
is commonly knomi in Indostan, and is hy most 
sng^posed to he a title of state ; hut, as ice are 
informed, arose from the nick name given Mm, 
when a child hy his father ; Nanah signifying 
“ little man** See page 250. 

Masseb-ebdin, slave of Scheabeddin, who 
gives him the government of the provinces of 
Multan, 10. which are wrested from him by 
Iletmische Schamseddin in 1225, p, 12. 

Natalpettah, a village in the woods, six m. e. of 
Elimiserum, where the Eng. army halt August 
16th, 1754, p, 368. 

Katam, Nattam, an extensive tract of moun- 
tainous and, woodland country, beginning 
about 10 miles n. of Madura ; there is a pass 
through it, at each end of which is a fort with 
a town ; that on the North is called Natam, 
on the South Volsey Naianu 1755. De- 

scription of the pass, 391. May 29th, Cap- 
tain Lin, having examined the pass, halts at 
the town to the n. 391, 392, the army follow- 
ing, the rear is attacked, and well nigh routed 
in the pass by the Colleries, S92 to 395. Mi- 
anah takes refuge with the Polygons of, 400. 
June, Maphuze Khan returns j&rom Natam to 

Madura, 40 L 1756. Mianah spirits up 

the Polygars to join thePulitaver's league, 421. 
Hills ^ound and make part of the forest to the 
east'vrad, 423. Natam Collenes, m, 423. 

Navab, the same as what we call Nabob, 36. 

Nazeabulla Khan, half-brother to Mahomed- 

aily, 1753. April, commands the troops 

of Arcot, with an Eng. detachment against 
those of Yelore, and runs away, 288, is af- 
terwards appointed governor of Nelore, from 
whence he is didven away by Mahomed Comaul 
and returns to Arcot, 317. joins Ensigns Holt 
and Ogilby with a large body of troops ; they 
defeat Mahomed Comaul, who is taken, and 
immediately put to death by NazeabulXa, 318, 

NAZIRJING, second son #f Nizamalmuluk, 
122, he rebels, and is made a prisoner by his 
father, 123. 1748. on whose death he as- 
sumes the Subahship of the Decan, 124. 

1749. is opposed by his nephew Murzafajing, 
124, 12r5. is acknowledged by M^iomedally, 
132. who with Tanjore solicits him to come 
iflto the Carnatic, 135.“-- — 1759. his prepa- 
rations, sends forward Morarirow. 137. at- 


rives in the middle of March at Gingee : ids 
army immense, 138. is joined by Mahomedaliy 
with 6000 horse, and by the Eng. troops and 
deputies, 138, 139. rejects LavT:ence*s advice 
concerning the operations of the field, 139* 
m, 140. on the retreat of the Prench battalion, 
swears not to imprison or distress Murzafa- 
jing, 141. but puts him in irons as soon as he 
sun'enders himself, 142. discontents on this 
and other reasons ; the Pitan Nabobs confe- 
derate agamst him, 142, 143. Dupleix treats 
with him in favour of Murzafajing and Chun- 
dasaheb, and sends an embassy to his camp, 
144. who make connection against him with 
the Pitan Nabobs, 145. of which major Law- 
rence endeavours to warn him, 145. prevented 
by Shanavaze Khan from confirming the ter- 
ritory granted to the Eng. by Mahomedaliy, 
146, Lawrence refuses to march with him to 
Arcot, 146. and returns to Port St. David, 
146. Nazirjing from. Valdore to Arcot, 146, 
his officers seize the Pr. factories at Masuli- 
patnam and Tanam, 146, and in Jtrly, the 
Prench take the city of Masulipatnam, 147. 
indolent and voluptuous at Arcot, 147. per- 
mits Mahomedaliy to take the field, and lends 
him some of his own troops, 148. m, 150. 
not roused by their defeat, 151. but is pro- 
voked by the loss of Gingee, 152. takes the 
field ; his army, though still large, much less 
than when he entered the Carnatic j encamps 
imprudently ; his army distressed, 153. offers 
Dupleix ail he had asked, 154. Decemher 4th, 
his camp attacked by the Pr. troops, 155. or- 
ders Murzafajing^a head to be struck oiF ; is 
killed by the Nabob of Cudapah, 156. his 
troops range under Murza:^ing, 157* joy of 
Dupleix, Chundasaheb, and Pondicherry, on 
the news of his death, 158, 159. m, 160. 
his treasures valued at 2500000^. p, 162. three 
of the conspirators of Ms death fall in one 
day, 165. the Eng. at Fort St, David con- 
founded at his death, 167. proposal to inter- 
cept his treasures on the road to Pondicherry, 
168. town of victory built by Dupleix on the 
ground on which he w'as kiUed, 213. m, 250. 
m, 329. Seid Laskar Khan Ms Buan, 337. 
his patent appointing Mahomedaliy Nabob of 
Arcot, 338. he procured the release of Ma- 
phuze Khan jfrom Dupleix, 346. to whom his 
murder is not absolutely to be imputed, 379. 
w> 398. m, 425. 

Neapolitan, 258, 259. See Clement Poverio. 

Neoapatam, m , 62. 1748. the Dutch there 

sent 120 Europeans to the siege of Pondi- 
cherry, 98. 

Np-ikmee, Rajah of, tl\§ most powerful in the 
countries between Poni and Golcondah, in 
1752, with others, oppose ^Salabadjing and 
Bussv, are defeated, and Niermel slain? 436. 
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{‘ofali, XI Colit-n/ i^rt, 40 iii. s. of Tini- 

velly. 1755- {Stornied by the Eng. 

troops, and all within put to the sword, 386, 
its fate teniilcs the Traveueores at Caluead, 
m ^ 00 . 

^ellitangavillk, a Colhnj tort 30 m. w, 

of Tinlvelly. 1755, Muy, summoned by 

Colonel Heron, who is amused there, S9U. 
it is the residence and strong hold of the Puli- 
taver, 400. ni, 401. Ih k k often called 
the FuUtave/s 'Place. 

'Hunoou, Nei^oub. City, Cou'sxey, n. e. 

part of the dominion of Arcot. 1753. 

the city surprized by Mahomed Comaul, and 
the Governor Nazeabulla flees to Arcot, 317. 

J^elore Subahdar, nieauing Mahomed Issoof, 252. 

Neptune, a I’r. 50 gun ship of Labourdonnais' 
squadi'on, burnt by Mr. Griffin's in Madrass 
road, September ^ 17^7. p, 87. 

PIBW BOLL AlllD, the East Indies extend to, 

•• i*. ■: 

l^IZAMALMVLlfGK, Subak ob the Bbcax, 
bred under Aurengzebe, oflended by Mahomed 
^hah, invites Thamas Kouli Khan to invade 
India, 22. is averse to the succession of Boast 
Ally m the Carnatic, 37. 1739. and en- 
tourages the Morratoes to invade it 39. 

1740. by whom he was much respected, 41. 

1741, dreaded by SubderaBy, 45, m, 46. 

— 174B.majches into the C j^natic widi a great 
60. ‘ifig:ulate6t tire province, TntoMno- 
to 'bum .by Morarirow, dl. 

' Nabob, and returns 

' dl. — — 1744. on Coja Ab- 

death, appoints Anwarodean, 62. »i, 
63. whom he had appointed Nabob of the Elorc 
and Eajahniundrum provinces in 1725, p, 53. 
Ghaziodean Khan father of Nizainalmuiuck 
teas Biihah of Qiizcrat^ not of the Deean 
53. nit 53. Nizamalmuluck appoints Aii- 
warodean to govern the Carnatic, only during 
the minority of Seid Mahomed, 54. m, 58, 
but conflrms him on the death of Seid Ma- 
homed, 60. 1748, dies, his age great, 

104. his sons, 122, 123. his affection to 
Hidayet Hohyodean, 123. uncertainty con- 
cerning his will, 124. 129. Mahomed- 

ally asserts that Nizanialmuiuck had given 
him the reversion of the Carnatic, 132. w, 135. 
Nazirjing proud of being his son, 139. his of- 
fleers attacked to his family after his death, 143. 

f 'eat extent of his dominion, 15$. the Pitan 
abobs never took the oath of allegiance to 
him, 160. m, 251, Seid Laskar Khan his cap- 
tain general, 329. m, 363. In 1755, Mysore 
had paid no tribute since his death, 388. 
North BEX- MAEr(f.iME Provinces of the 
Deem ceded to the French on condition of 
military service, 404, 

tn^ Mogul Jehanguir, 

^ whom me govetici^^ lA 
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O Gibby, Ensign. 1753^. defeats Ma- 
homed C omauE 'H 8 . " 

Ommiabes, Califs, 9. ' See Valid. 

Opium, the soldiery in Indostaii smoke it at 
night, 145 . 1753. December^ the Myso- 

reans intoxicated themselves with it, before 
they attacked the Eiigiish in the Choultry on 
the island of Seringham, 270. 

OXilXA, COAST OFlZU, 335. 

O s T E N D Company, had a fort near Cobe- 
long, 262. 

Oidgarry, Woolgarry^ a collage 2 m. s. %v. of 

Pondicherry. 1748. August the 26th, 

taken possession of the Eng. army, 101, 
Cute a m aloe e, Fort, nearly 20 in. w. of 

Sadrass. 1754. May^ taken by a French 

detachment j&rom Gingee ; retaken by assault 
by an Eng. party under the command of En- 
sign Pichard, 362. 1755. a controversy be- 

tween the Eng. and Fr. governments concern- 
ing the districts, 403. 

Oxford, the commentaries of Sultan Babr. 
written by himself, are there, 17. 


P. 


P AGODA, PagodAvS, ill general : the temples 
in which the Indians worship their divini- 
tes. (N* B. '^They are under a multitude of dedU 
miwns ahnost as numerous as the divinities 
themselves,) the structure of their capital Pa- 
godas beyond the present reach of the Indians 
in mechanics, 7. all on the coast of Coroman- 
del built on the same general iflan, 117. which 
is described, 117. vastness and veiieption of 
Seringham, 178. collections at Tripetti, 317. 
the great men of the Indian religion on dan- 
ger or disappointment, visit some famous Pa- 
goda at a great distance, 361. 

Pagodas, mentioned or described in this vo- 
lume, are ACTA FBBAIT, CBILLAMBRUM, 
COILGUDDB, CONJBVERA3I, JAGGBR^ 
NAUT, JUMBAKISTNA, MANARCOIL, 
MUmURFETT, FITCHAXDAII, SAMIA- 
VARAM, SERINGEAM, TRdPETTI, TRX^ 
VADI, VELOIIB near Tritcliinopoly, FBi?- 
DACIXELUM, WARRIORE, WERGOEDAXI 
near Tritcliinopoly : all "which Bee, 

Palam Cotah, Fort with districts near Chillam- 
brum.-^ — — 1753. Morarirow wishes to take 
it, 305. it is the Jaghire of the Nabob of 
Cudapah, 326. Bepteinber, attacked by troops 
from Pondicherry, w’ho make Sb breach, 
■when it is relieved from, Eevi Cotah by Lieu- 
tenant Frazer, 326, 327. 1754. A^’z?, 

attacked again by the Fr. and relieved from 
Devi Cotah by Oap'tam Pigou, 358, 359. 

Palk. 
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Palk. 1753. June, sent by Lawrence to 

sooth the K. of ^^niore,‘ 296, 1754. 

January ap];)omted wim Vansittart to treat 
with the Ph, deputies at Sadrass, 337, Aprils 
prevents the ofTaidore from eoriclucUng 
a treaty v;ith the M/sorean, 347, 348. 

351, 352. with Calliaud, prevails on the K. 

of Tanjorc to disiniss Succogee, 361. 

1755. August^ deputed, with Lawrence and 
Walsh, to 'invite the Nabob to Madrass, 398. 
Pal LI AC ATE, Dutch settlement 30 m. n. of 
Madrass, m, 66. 

Pali All, Biveh, 248. ?», 261. ClmiglapeU 
within half a mile of the Northern banh, 

264 . 1752, October 31st, by the reduction 

of which and of Cobfmigy all the country n. 
of the Paliar is reduced to the Nabob's au- 
thority, 266. 1753 , January, the Mor- 

ratoes plunder every where between the 

Paliar and the Coleroon, 277. 1754, pro- 

duee ofthePr, lands to the s. 376. of the 
Eng. to the n. 377. 

Panar, Paniar, Panna Pannar, Biyer between 

Pondicherry and Fort St. David. 1746. 

December, the Er. army crosseth it, 81. March 

2d, again there, 87. 1748, Lawrence 

encamps the Eng. troops near the river, 88. 

Trivadi to the s. of it, 147. m, 148. 

1753. January, the Fr. entrench on the n. 
bank in sight of Trivadi, 276. and in p, 

■ 277 . ■■■ ■ 

PitiiADis, a Swiss. 1746. October defeats 

*Maphuze Bhan at St. Thome, 77. who in 
Dec. harrasses him going with a strong detach- 
ment to Pondicherry, 79, 80. Dupleix’s par- 
tiality to him contradicted by the Fr. ofiicers, 

$0. 1747 , is Governor of Madrass, and 

takes one of the Company’s ship from Eng- 
land, which anchored in the road, 85. m, 
86. 2d, commands theFr. aimy, which 

marches against Fort St. David, and returns 
on the appearance of Mr Griffin's squadron. 

1748. August 30th, killed in the sally on 

the Eng. trenches at Pondicherry, 102. 
PAKOPAMistTS, Mountains which separate 
India from Persia, 2. 

Poitnam, signifies a town, 146. 
pEAifs. See Peoks. , , ^ .7 

Pembroke, Eng. 60 gun ship, wTecked 
. 13th, 1749 , m the storm at Fort St. David, 
and only 6 of the cre’W saved, 109 . 

Pennab, Biver, meaning tl^t near and to the 
H. of Nelore, 254. It must not be con- 
founded with the PanKfitr. , , 

PENINSULA OB Ike I A, more than halt the 
provinoes ccmqueredby Aurengazebe in per- 
son, 18. most of them are under the Yiceroy- 
afty of 'the Decan, 35. « „ - 

Pi? 0 NS, Phans, the general name of all the 
infantry levied in Indostan wffiich are not 
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Topasses, or trained as Sepoys, SO. are variously 

armed, 80. 174G. in the Nabob's aimy 

at Fort St., David, 82. 99. i75L 

March, 1000 of Mahomedally's go over to 
Allum Khan at Madura, 170.— — 1752, of 
Moravar join Clumdasaheb, 208. Jidy, 2000 
left by the Nabob in Tritcliinopoly, 247 
some of whose Cax^tains conspire with the 
Mysoreans, 257. and are sent aw^ay with 
their companies to the Nabob at Trivadi, 

258. 1753 , 500 in the service of Yelore. 

288. cowardice of those in the service of 
Abdullwahab, 288. 15000 with the Mysorean 
at Tritchinopoly, 289. some beaten up at 
Weycondah, 299. August, a great number 

writh Morarirow, 304. 1754, 2000 with 

Maphuze Khan from Cudapah, 346. Tanjo- 
rine Peons, 368. 

Peramrauze. 1754. Aprii, concerned in the 

treachery of Poniapah, 350, 351, 352, 353. 

PERSIA. The East Indies ccmmence from 
the eastern frontiers of, I . Ilomaion fleece into 
Persia in the year 1540, and in 1555 by the 
assistance of the King recovers the empire of 
Indostan, 17. the throne of Persia usurped 
by Thames Kouli Khan, who from thence 
invades Indostan in 1738, 22. and returns 

in 1739 , p, 23. adventures from, settle in 
India, 24. the Eng. settlements in, subject 
to Bombay, 33. Kouli Khan assassinated in 
Persia, 122, the Mahomedans of Indostan 
trade to the gulph of Persia, 407. 

PERSIAN, THE, meaning Thames Kouli 
Khan, 39, 

PERSIANS, their invasion of Indostan causes 
the decline of the Mogul empire, 36, the 
provinces of Indostan ceded to them in 1739, 
are acquired by Ahmed the Abdalli in 1747 
and 1748, p, 122. 

Persic I^anguage, the history of Fexitshavj'ntten 
in Persic, 30, m, 144. m, 213, 

Pettah, the town contiguous to a fortress, of 
Trivadi, 147. of Vandmash, 267. of Gkc^ 
riah, 415. 

Peyton, commands the Eng. squadron in the 
engagement with Belabourdonnais, June 25th, 
1746, p, 63. leaves the C. of Coromandel, 
and sails to Bengal, 23d, p, 66. 

Phi^matind, patent from the emperor, 146. 

PHOtrsBAR, Phouzoaii, literally means the 
commander of a body of forces ; they are the 
officers commanding districts immediately 
under the Nabob, and often assume this title 
themselves, 36. 

Phousoab, the meaning Mortizaily of Yelore, 
275. 278. 288. 305, 417, 418, 419, 420.^ 

Pickaeu, Ensign, in^he Eng. service. 

1754, May, joins Maphuze Khan who w'as 
retreating, witK. a platoon of Europeans j 
and retakes OutraTnalore by assaidt, 362*. 
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pjonT 1751 . Julv, one- of the council at 

Fort. St. David, acoompained by Clive eon- 
duets a detachment and rilieves Veidache- 
lum : they send the detachment onto rritchi- 
noDoly, and, returning to St. David, are 
sh^ly attacked andlose half their attendants, 
181 182 

Pioou, Captam*- — 1754. Murck^ sent to 
Bevicotali mtli a detachment mten^d tor 
THtchiaopoly, 345, m, 358. reUeves Palam- 
cotah, S59, Jtme, joir^ 

Taniore, 361. A'l^st the 17 th, killed m the 
action on the march to Tritchinopoly ; of 
OTomisinff hopes, much lamented 370. ^ 
Bilgrims, to Seringham, 178. to Tnpetti, 317 

rTR^AHonEi) Gekanghib, grandson ofTa- 
merlane, Ms government ; enters India mom 
Ganna in 1398, and takes Multan, 13. joms 
the army -with Tamerlane, 13. who 

gives him the government of his conqu^te p 
India, and appoints Mm his universM hem, 
16. is assas^ated in 1404, 6 months after the 
deafh Tamerlane, 18. 

mmmher, ^d 

is ettt <m mth the troops of Fr. dragoons, by 
InnieEhan andMs Morratoes, 205. 

" PtTAMBi tye suppose to be the de- 
scentols of the northern :Md^s were 
to Mahomedamsm, i*_ the h^t 
dMkgwons enemies Of the 
of Ijte yem been 

“ M- Yeiotfe. 48. fierceness 

55. a band of tb^ 

sassinale Seid Mahomed at Arcot, 55, 56, 
57 on wMch Anwarodean banishes all the 
Btans of the city, and razes their houses, 
59. m, 60. the Nabobs of Cudapah, Canoul, 
and Savanore in 1752, are Pitans, 142. See 
below Pit AN Nabobs, the whole nation 
erroneously supposed to have arisen from a 
colony of Arabians, who 400 years ago 
settled at Masulipatnam, 147. Murzafajmg 
tells Bussy that every Pitan in his army is a 
traitor, 164. a Pitan of Monaegee^s retinue 
is the executioner of Chundasaheb, 241. 

't 7 §i. Fehnmrp, 4000 in Canoul when 

sacked by Bussy and Salabadjing's a^y, 
240. Mianah, Moodemiah and Nahi Oawn 
Catteck are Pitans, 399. so is the Nabob 
of Savanore in 1755, who is mentioned in 
p, 425 and 426. 

PITAN Nabobs, of Cudapah, Canoul, and 

Savanore 17*52, accompany Nazirjin^, as 

feudatories into the Carnatic, 142. advise 
'' 'to snbm^^ to Mm. 143, resent the 

ofMmmfaJing contrary to the 
promises wdiich Nazirjin^ had made to them, 
Mm, 143, coTOspond 


with Dupleix, 145, dissemble wit^i Nazirjiiig 
and advice Dupleix |o proceed to action, 'l47, 
their conspiracy kept secret 7 months, 15^1, 
Decein^er 4th, their conduct in the battle, 
155, 156. Cudapali kills fNazirjing, 156, 
they demand exorbiiaut rewards of Murzafa- 
jing 158. refer their claims to Dupleix, 
159. pretend to be satisfied with his decision, 
and swear allegiance to Murzafajing 160, 

m, 162. 1751. Febrmrp, their treachery 

and attack on Murzafajing in the country of 
Cudapah, when Savanore is killed, Cudapah 
flies wounded, and Canoul lolls Murzafajing, 
163, 164, 165. it does not appear that they 
w'ere instigated by Dupleix to assassinate Na- 
zhjing, 379, another ^Pitan Nabob of Sa-, 
vanore mentioned in^, 425, 426. 

Pitchandah, a fortified pagoda on the n. bank 
of the Coleroon, 1 m. e. of Seringham, 
takenpossessionof, and immediately quitted by 
the Eng. army in Jul^ 1751, p, 178, 179. 
Munmrpeit stands between tMs and Samiava- 
raMf 221, 222. a mound extends firom it to 
the Westward, firom which Clive cannonades 
the camp of Chundasaheb, A/ay, 1752, p, 
228. the Pagoda attacked and taken by 
Clive and DMton, 228, 229, 230. Clive go- 
ing in quest of D’Autueil leaves a strong 

garrison in it to deceive Law, 233. 1754, 

J/ay, Morarirow quitting the Mysoreans en- 
camps here, 360. 

POCOCE, CoHHono&E.— ^1754; -Be- 

ember y arrives at Madrass with a 60 and a 
70 gun sMp, 375. N. B, it is implied, al- 
though not mentioned, that he served at 
Gheriah, 414, 415, 416, 417. 

Pol IBB, Captain. 1754. May 10th, in the 
action at Seringham dislodges the enemy firom 
a Choultiy on the left of the line ; not culp- 
able for not pushing this success, 2^4, 285. 

1754. May 12th, marches with the 

army to the relief of Calliaud*s detachment 
surrounded by the enemy, who bring up the 
whole of their force likewise ; is twice 
wounded in the action, and gives up the 

command to Calliaud, 355, 356, 357- 

1755. A/ay, leads the battalion marching 
through the streights of Nattam, 892. July^ 
August^ escorts the Nabob trpm Txitchino- 
poly, by Tanjorc and Fort St. David, to Ar- 
cot, 397, 398. 

POLITAVEB. SeS5 PULITAVEB. 

POLYGAH^ is always understood to be the 
Chief of a mountainous or woodland district. 

TOLJGAR, POLYGAES. Individuals. 

of Abie LOBE, 396, 397. 403. 

— Banoab Yatcuaw naioue, 


417. 


-Bokbauze, 417. 

— ‘Of 425. 




r 


p Q L Y G AR Catabomikaigtje, 386. 396. 
420. 422, 42^, 424. 

— ^ Of Chicaco'ze, One conducts 

th .0 Morratoes over the mountains into the 
province, in py 373. See underneath, 
Folygm's of the Northern I^ovmce, 

C O N D O M N A I G XT E , of GoiLOliE- 

EETTAH, 425. 

Op Elbeempenah, 425. 

o p Etiapoeum, 420. 424, 425. 

Lachekaigue, 381, 382, 383. 

— O p Madura, their districts lie 

along the foot of the mountains to the w. 

1756, promise to. join the league against 

Maphuze Khan, 420, 421. join, and axe de- 
feated with their allies, March 21st. 423. 

Op Madura and Tinivelly, 

agree well with the Pitan governors left by 
Alium Khan in 1752. pt 399. their ravages 
in 1756, p, 424. 

1 nMahomedally's Army, 

meaning Tondiman, and the Polygaxs of 
Tritchinopoly, 1752, their force not strong 
enough to protect Chundasaheb, who there- 
fore does not trust himself to them, 236, not 
obliged to act out of the districts of Tritchi- 
nopoly, 426. 

Maladirao, 430. 

^Moravar, The Gj^eater. 

Mora VAR, The Lesser. 

„ Hattak. 

Op Kelli Cottah. 

Op Kellitangaville, 390. 

he is the Pulitaver. 

North op made ass, they are 

Bangar Yatcham Naigue, I>amerla Venhita- 

f ah, and Bomrauze. 1755. iVot;^m5<sr, the 

Tahob and Kilpatrick march against them, 398. 

1756. January^ they compoimd their 

arrear^jidth the N abob, 417. th e army marches 
out of their countries, 418. 

Op the Northern pro- 
vinces, they never pay but at the point of 
the sword, 404. 

P OLiTAVBR, Pulitaver, 390. 

400, 401. 420, 421, 422, 423. 425. 

One possessing a fort called Sava- 

NOEB in the country near Savanore Banca- 
pore, 426. 

Op *1 1 hive ELY, agree well with 

the Pitan governors, left by AUum Khan in 

1702, i?, 399. 1756, the eastren Polygaxs 

of T^velly are led by Oatabominaigue ; the 
western by the Pulitaver, who proposes a union 
between the two divisions, 420, March 21st, 
the eastern join and serve with Maphuze Khan 
in the battle s^ainst the confederates, 422. all 
in general ravage the country, 424. 

-ToNhx^AN, m 289. 857. 402, 

403. 423. 

■ Op Tritchi-nopoly,, in 1752 


are not strong enough to protect Chundasaheb, 
236. not obHged to serve out of the dominion 

of Tritchinopoly, 426. 1755. Fabmary, 

the four principal settle and pay tlieh arreur* 
to Mahomedally at Mmmpary 380, 381. 

of Vadacherei, 420. 

0 N E near T e R d A c h e l u M, in- 
vests the pagoda, but is driven away by the 
detachment withPigot and Clive, 1751. 
181, 182. 

— O p ViziAPORE, the Polygars of, 

reduced by Salabadjing andBussy in their re- 
turn from Mysore, 1755, py 403. 

Op Woriorepollam, 805. 39Gs 

397. pf, p. See the respective head^ for 

meh as in this table want explanation. 

FoncmaUey Ponomakey a fort, with districts 15 
m. w of Madrass, huilt by the Moors. — ^ — 
In 1755 , beloii^g to the Eng. company. 
October y Lieut, Linis retreats hither with his 
party from Trivatore, 191. which, reinlbrced 
there, proceeds with Kilpatrick to Axcot in 
November^ 193. 1752. Ammary^ the dis- 
tricts ravaged by Bajahsaheb 209. rI753. 

infested by the neighbouring chiefs, 319. 

1754. Jmvmryy allowed to the Eng. by the 
Fr, commissaries at Sadrass, 338. 

POJVD/CjSr^BE r, City, Governhbnt, 

1736. SubderaHy End Chundasaheb go 

thither, 248.-- — 1740. the reputation of its 
fortifications induces them to keep their fami- 
lies there duilng the war of the Morratoes, 43. 

1742, Bupleix governor, 45. 1745. 

Jidyy the garrison had only 436 Europeans, 
and the fortifications were not compleated, 60. 

alarmed by Barnet's squadron, 61. 1746. 

Jwze 26th, l>elabourdonnais arrives there with 
his squadron aite the engagement with Pey- 
ton. 63. My the 24th, sails, reinforced to 
meet Peyton a^n, returns August the 10th, 
64. Augn&ty he remains ill there, whilst his 
squadron sail to Madrass, 66, 68. the go * 

vemment object to the ransom of Madrass, 

69. Bepternher the 27th, three more ships 
having on board 1360 men arrive, 69. Octo^ 
her 2d, 3d, the storm at Madrass not felt here, 

70. w, 71. October 15th, Belabourdonnais 
anchors with his sattered squadron, they sail 
the 20th for Mauritius,^»72. with what men 
he left, the Europeans amount to 3000, py 73. 
Paradis marches with a reinforcement for Ma- 
drass, which beats Maphnze Khan at, St. 
Thom4, 75, The inhabitants subome4^ pe- 
titkm ,I>upleiN to break the treaty of ransom 
for Madrass, 77. the ^vemor of ‘which is 
brought ostentatlouiBly-rnto the tovra, 78. Be- 

Paradaa. is recalled, 79. and, ha’*tmg 
, been routed on the roMl, is reinforced at Sa- 
.drasswitha detachment from Pondiohenry, 
80; 'Sepoys raiaed apd trained here before the 
Enghah had any, 81. 1747, 


. 9tli» fourof Belaboui'donnais* squadron return 
from Adiin, 84. the tr^'O Fr. deputies taken 
atMadrass, sent back jfrom Arcot, M.Tehnmry 
the 8th, the 4 ships sail to Goa, 85. Maphuze 
Chan comes, 85. Marck^ Admiral Griffin 
stations his squadron before Pondicherry, and 
Dupleix recalls his troops into the town, 87. 

88. 1748. June 10th, BouTet passes 

Pondicherry and sails to Madrass, 90. and 
whilst Griffin is follo^ving him, the Fr. troops 
march and attack Cuddalore, 91. prepares to 
resist Boacawen's armament, 97. of which the 
seige of Pondicherry is the principal object, 
97, 98. August Sth, the English army 

approaching, attack Ariancopang, 99. of 
wMch the garrison retire to Pondicherry, 100. 
description of the town, and b ound hedge. 101. 

• The seige, 101, 102, 103, 104. causes of 

its failure, 104, 105, 106. 1749. the 

number of troops brought hither by the war 

. excite the Fr. ambition, 107- the wife and 
son of Chundasaheb remahied there, during 
his captivity, 119. m, 121. B'Autueil marches 
with 400 Europeans and 2000 Sepop to join 
Murzasajing and Chundasaheb, Bajahsaheb 
goes with mem, 126. m, 127.. the town cor- 
responds with the Gathoiicks at St. Thom6, 
A SI. Murrasajmg and Chundasaheb come 
> hereafter the victory of Amhoor, 131. Chun- 
, dasaheb gives the Fr. company 81 villages in 
ne%hbourhood, 132. they encamp 20 m. 

. ito . the ’Murzasajing 

,, hiitttdx .idth their own and 

rl^^n^^tiohetery against Tanjore, 
reti&a. on the ap- 
proach of Kajdijing, 136, 137. 2000 

. Europeans encamp with them at ViUanore, 
138. March 22d, Nazirjing with his army 
encamps at Waldore, 15 miles w. of Pondi- 
cherry, 138. m, 139. D^Autueil obliged by a 
mutiny to mai’ch the French troops back to 
the town, 140. Chundasaheb goes with them, 
141. consternation on their retreat, 143. the 
army encamps again without the bounds, 

143. two of the council deputed to Nazirjing, 

144. who is impatient to quit the neighbour- 
hood, and return to Arcot, 146. July^ Ma- 
homedally with his army afiraid to pass near 
the districts, 148.%?,, 149. two officers sent 
by Nazirjing to treat %vith Bupleix, 153. 
'0ecenibm\ the summons of the Pitan Na- 
bobs arrives before the treaty from Nazir- 

• jing, 154. which he had sent ratified, 156. 
Decemhm’t 4th, the news of Naziriing’s death 
arrives, 158. Decmher 15th, Murzasajing 
-arrives ; the next day the Pitan Nabobs, 159. 
the adjoining territory given by Chundasaheb 
‘ fllfei at 96000 rupew a year, 161. m, 163. 

^1751. Chundasaheb and the Pr. 
tfCNste ..firom Pondicherry to Arcot, 

16 #, mw' lu-s 


ropeans, joins the troops sent by Chunda- 
saheb from Trit<4iinopoly to ^attack Clive in 
Arcot, 186. Octo&r, battering camion sent 
to their troops employed against Tritcnino- 
poly, 190. Nove7nhe7\ a fia^ty of Europeans 
w'ith money sent^co join Bajahsaheb at Arni, 

197. 202. 1752. February^ Bajah- 

saheb, and the Fr. troops with him recalled, 
213. ???, 221. 233. J%ine^ struck with 

consternation on the capture at Seringham, 
248. ???, 252. ???, 436. August, a company of 
Swiss, going in boats from Madrass to Foit 
St. Bavid, taken by a ship firom the road, 

255. motions of the Eng. and Fr. armies 
near Pondicherry before the battle of Bahoor, 

256, the Begent of Mysore sends ambassa- 

dos, 261. m, 261. October, detachment sent 
to relieve Cobelong ' and Chingalapett, 263. 
October 31, the gamson of Chingalapett march 
away to Pondicherry, 266. Novetyiber, all the 
Morratoes at Seringham excepting 500, sent 
to Pondicherry, 268. Bevolton sent thither 
by Ghaziodean Khan, 274. arrival of a pre- 
tended embassador from the Mogul and Sala- 
hadjing, 274, Bupleix's authority confined 
to the districts between Pondicherry and Gin- 
gee, which produce 50000 £. a year, 275. 
Mortizally imited to come, 275. — 50 Eu- 
ropeans sent to Yelore, 275. 1753. Mm'ch, 

Mortizally arrives from Yelore, and returns, 
278. April, a small party sent with the Hor- 
ratoes smprize Bona^herry, 280. Captain 
Chace dies at Pondicherry, 287. My, a 
detachment of 500 Sepoys take Yerdache- 
lum, and §o against Tiinamalee, 305. Augmt, 
350 Eui-opeans sent into the field, their mo- 
tions until they arrive at Seringham, 305, 
306, September, a detachment against Palam- 
cotah, 326, 327. 329. 7n, 337. Maphuze 

Khan taken at the battle of AmJ^oor was 
brought to Pondicherry, and went away with 

Murzasajhig, 346, 1754. m, 365, August 

Ist.^ Godeneu arrives, director general in 
India, 366. Bupleix dismissed from the go- 
vernment, and recalled to France, 366. the 
Swiss soldiers sent back to Madrass, 367. 
October 11th, suspensions of arms j)roclaimed, 
371. by the conditional treaty, the districts to 
be allowed to Madrass and Pondicherry were 
to be of equal value, 375. the GO villages pro- 
duce 105000 rupees a‘ year, 376. the in- 
habitants lent Bupleix money to carry on 

the ivar. 37*7. m, 378. -1755. they 

regret his removal and departure, 379. Feh 
Godeheu sails for France, 380. the govern- 
ment see the Eng. expedition into the southern 
countries with a jealous eye, 395, 396. Be- 
leynte governor, 396.^ July, Maissin*s troops 
which had been at Terriore and against Ariejor e 
recalled into the districts, 397. the pretensions 
9t tfr6 to the southern countries 

' opposed 


opposed by”’ documents from Madrass, 399. 
engage in no military operations in this year 
after the retreat of Maissiii from Arielore, 

403. awed by Eng. squadron, 405, 

1756. Jannanj, fheir tro9ps take the held, to 
interrupt the Eng. before Velore, 418. and re- 
tire when they do, 420, reason of theii’ aversion 
to hostilities," 425. their bond to Morarhow 
given up by him. to Bussy, 427. Bussy re- 
quests succoui’s immediately on theruptoe at 
Sanore, 429. pleads his dependanco on Pon- 
dicherry in excuse to the prefers of Morari- 
row, 432. and determines to wait at Char- 
maul until the reinforcements arrive from 
Pondicherry, 433, m, 436, 

POJVI, POONAHf Capital of the Morattoes 
and of Balagerow, distant 130 m. from Au- 

rengahad. 1752. Salabadjing and Bnssy 

advance within 30 m. destroying the country, 
435. and Balagerow himself burns the grana- 
ries in the city, 435. Novetnher, Balagerow 
returns from his campaign at Calberga, 328. 

1755. marches with a great army into 

Mysore, 404. June^ returns, 405. — — 1756. 
marches against Morarirow, 427. 

Poniapah, principal linguist of the English camp 

at Tritchinopoly. 1754. Aprils discovery 

of his treachery, and scheme to ruin Maho- 
med Issoof, 348, 349, 350, 351, (is a hra- 
min, 351) 352. is executed, 353. 

POQNAB. SeePOAJ, 

PoetoNovo, the river Valaru disembogues 
here, violent storm, whilst the Eng, army are 
there ; April 13th, 1749, 109. 

PORTUGAL^ ISMg of, stiled by Acbar his 
neighbour in virtue of his possessions at Goa 
and on the C. of Malabar, 18. the county of 
several Eajahs in India is as extensive as Por- 
tugal, 25, 

PORTUixUEZE^ the converted Indians on the 
G. of Coromandel call themselves Portuguese, 
and pretend to be defended from the nation, 
66. St. Thomd, famous during their pros- 
perity in India, 75. and gives title to a Por- 
tuguese bishop, 75. the Indian Portugueze 
serve in all the European garrisons as soldiers, 
and are called Topasses, 80, Goa, the capital 
of their settlements in Indi^ 85, Deigo Beys, 
Mauritius, and Bourbon, discovered in their 
first navigations, to India, 92. their posses- 
sions never greater than what the Er. acquire 
in 1753, p, 335. they wage<h war on the Ma- 
homedan vessels on the C. of Malabar, 407. 
In 1722, an army from Goa proceed with 
Commodore Mathews to the attack of Coilab- 
by, and run away, 419. 

Capt. of a company of Topasses intheKa- 
bdb*8 service at Tritchinopoly, informs Dal- 
ton of the prefers of the Mysoreans to induce 


him to betray the city, 258, 259, tli<^ agree* 

ment j>rodueed to them, 260. 

PEATOPSING, King of Tanjore. — 
his descent and competition %vith Saiijuhee, 
108. For the rest, see King of Tanjore, under 
Tanjore. 

PEESIDENCY. See Bombay, Calcutta, Port 

St. David, Madrass. 

Protector, 40 gun ship belonging the Eng, 
company, in wliich Commodore James ac- 
complishes his successes Against Angtla, 410. 
411, 412, 413, 414. See Commodore James. 

Pseudo Nabobs, 36. 

PuDXJ COTA.H, principal to wn of Ten dim an ,. 

1746. March, Mahomed Issoof goes there 

with his detachment, and surrenders the host- 
ages of Catabominaigue, and Etiaporum, 423, 
Catabominaigue redeems his from thence, 424. 

PULITA.VER, POLITAVER, ThE, is the POLV- 

OAR of Nellitangaville, 1755. Map, 

amuses Heron when before his fort, 399. 
leagues with Moodemiah and Nabi Cawn 
Catteck, 400. plunders, 401. joins the Tra- 
vencores, and with them beats the troops of 
Maphuze Khan at Calacad, 401, 402. in- 
vested in Nellitangaville by Maphuze Khan, 
cuts off two companies of the Eng. Sepoys, 
420. Nove^tiber, Maphuze Khan leaves nis 

districts, 420. 1756. leads the western 

Polygars and Yadaghem, proposes an union 
with the eastern, 420. their object to take Ma- 
dura, 421. he, and Ms confederates beat the 
troops of Nadamundulum and take Ghevelpe- 
tore, 422. are joined by the Madura Polygars, 
422. and all together are routed by Maphuze 
Khan's army in a general battle, fought March 
21$t, in which Moodemiah Mis, 422, 42^; 
the Pixlitaver retxmis home, 423* Jmte, sends 
proposals of peace to Maphuze Khan and 
Mahomed Issoof, 425. 

PuniTAVBR's Place 402. 420, 422, See 
Nellitangaville. 

Q. 

a tlEEN, of Tritchinopoly. 1736. ^in- 

veigled, and with her city reduced to cap- 
tivity, by Chundasaheb, dies in prison, 38. 

- E. ^ 

E ADIATHEpBIN, daughter of Detmisclie 
Shamaeddin, raised^to the throne 
in 1235, ^ when her hr oilier iTrouze SeWh 
Eocneddba was deposed ; and ' is herself de- 
posed, defeated, and put to death, by 
brother Beharam Schah, in 1239, », 12. 
EAEEBIH AD DIEJAT, son of Ea.ffe.ih ai 
Shan, iraised to the tltone on the death of 
Furrucksir, by the brothers Abdallali' and 
Hossan Ally, who m three months depose^d 
murder him, 20 , 21 . 


EAFPBXH 


I N D E r, 


MAT mm AL BOWLBT, succeeds Ms Mo- 
tker KaiFeih. al Diijat, by the influence of 
the same lords ; dies anatuxal death a few days 
after his accession, 21. 

Haffeih al Shan, son of Bahadr Schah, and 
father of Rafleih al Bowiet; killed, con- 
testing the crown with Ms brother lehander 
Schah, 20. 

BAGOaBE BOjSTSOLA, general of the Mo- 
rattoes, next in extent of command to Bala- 

gerow. in 1740, invades the Carnatic 

with 100000 Morattoes, 41. Ma^ the 20th, 
they defeat Doastally, who is killed; ransom 
the province, retreat, and return in Decembery 

42, 43. 1741. March 26th, take Tritchi- 

nopoly and Chundasaheb, 44, ^In 1744, 

he invaded Bengal in conjunction with Bala- 

gerow, 273. 1762. October^ with Balage- 

row, attacks the provinces of Golcondah, 273. 
Wov&mJbBr^ they make peace with Salabadjing 
and Bussy at Calberga, 328. NagporCy in 
Bexar, Ms capital, 328. he soon after renews 
the war, but on obtaining some districts near 
Berar makes peace again with them, 328, 
320. 330. — — 1763. Oi^ohevy prejjaring 

to r^ew ’hostilities against them, 332. and 

they against him, 336, -1754. they carry 

the wax into his comtr^^ and advance as far 
as Nag^e, where Bagogee makes peace with 
In. 372, 373. son lead^ an 
aaltey ,&ei Mwattpes. 

Bing. 


force in one hand 
%' cotee the liajahs in each of the 
provinces, 28. tributary to the Mogul, but 
suflered to follow their own modes of govern- 
ment, 35, 36. Tanjore governed by its own 
Bajah; and Tritclnnopoly tuitil 1736, p, 38. 
Chundasaheb in 1749, sides with a Ba- 
jah on the western confines of the Carnatic 
and his taken prisoner by another, who releases 
him in respect to the patent of protection 
given him by the Morattoes, 121, The Bajah 
o{ C^iterdmrg witloi his assistance defeats the 

Bajah of 121. 1750, All south 

of the ii^stna summoned to accompany Na- 
riijing into the Camatic, 137. who on Ms 
return to Arcot permitted many of them to 
rettmi home, 162. 155. vizeramxaiize 

the most powerful in the northern maritime 
provinces of the Becan, 373, 374. Bheddg is 
a diminutive of Bajah, 390. Kiemicly the 
most powerM of those between Poni and 
Golcondah, and Heads them 1752, 

Against Sajiaba^ing and Bussy, by whom they 
are inrixely iputed, 43gj^ 

Baja Ipickpi, 162. See lon^ee, 


' of the isspilnces under ^Golcondah, 158. — - 


had been governed by Anwarodpan Bhan, 53. 

Iix Aommher YioZ, obtained by Bussy 

for the Fr. company, 334. is bounded to ’the 
S. by Elore and Muftapha7ia(ja}\ 335. is the 
only part of the C, f'if Corolhandel which has 
forests of Teaky 335. J afierally had governed 
it for some years, 373. w, 375. Of its re- 
venues, 376. My 426. 

Bajamunoeum, city, capital of the province, 
Bussy there in, Augusty 1754, py 374. 
Batasaheb, Bazasaheb, son of Chunda- 
saheb. 1740, left with Ms mother in Pon- 

Mcherry, 1749, accompanies the Br. troops 
sent to join Ms father and Murzafajing, 126. 

1751, Septend)e7'y joins the troops sent 

from Tritehinopoly against Clive in Arcot, 
with 150 Europeans from Pondicherry, 186. 
Septe^nber 24th, Clive sallies on his quarters, 
186 to 188. is joined by Mortizally "with 2000 
men, 182, their pretended quarrel, to ensnare 
Clive, 89. M, 190. a vast cannon fired through 
Ms quarters, 191. detaches against Lieutenant 
Innis, 191. October 30th, ^summoneth Clive, 
192. November the 14th, storms the fort, 193, 
194. quits the town the same night with ail 
his force, 196. beats up Basinrow^s camp near 
Yelore, 196. is reinforced by a party of Eu- 
ropeans at Arni, 197. is intirely defeated 
thei’e by Clive, 197, 198. w, 199.-^ — 1752. 
January y appears again, plundering at Pona- 
malee and St. Thomas* Mount 208, 209. 
followed by Clive, and intirdy def^lid by 
Mm at Oovrepauk, 210 to 212. abandons the 
fort, 212. m, 212. recalled by Bupleix, 213. 
Juney who proclaims him Nabob on the death 
of bis father, 252, 253. unequal to the station, 
wMch Bupleix therefore oflers to Mortizally, 
275. ( whom he afterwards proclaimed^ m, 317, 

1754. Jainmryy the -.Eng. deputies at 

Sadrass offer that he shall have a pension, 339. 
Bains, betw>'een Aur&tvgdbad and Gohondahy 
continue from the beginning of July y to the 
end of September, 332. In the end of Decern-- 
her 1754, had swelled all the rivers in 

Jore, 341. 1754, September I2th, the rainy 

season sets in at Tritehinopoly y 371, 
RAJPOOTS, (a high rcwe of Indians nes^t to the 
Bramins ) by their courage have preserved their 
independence, 6, are soldiers ^y birth, 40, 

1751. Mayy 1000 with Chundasaheb 

prefer to defend the Pagoda of Seringham 
against all intm<Jers 232. and when surren- 
dered, threaten to cut the Eng. soldiers to 
pieces if they attempt to pass beyond the third 
inclosme, 240. The Naires ass^ even prouder 
pre-eminences than they, 400. 

Bamaoee BtTNT^ B4|k|U.q3B3f 

General, 1755, treaty made with him by 

Bombay to attack Angria, 410. proceeds with 
the Morattoe fleet and army, 410, beseiges 
three forts out ©f cannon shot, 411. m, 413. 

April 
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April 15th, ^Conmiodore James delivers to 

him the forts he had J^ken, 414. 1756. 

Fibniarj/f commands tne Morratoe forces 
again in the expedition against Ghenah, 414. 
Angria before ^t5ie attack puts himself into 
his hands, tries to get possession of Gheriah 
in exclusion of the English, 415. 

Kegent, or Dalaway of Mysore, see under 
Mysore. 

Bevel, Lieutenant. 1751. September^ Octo-^ 

FoDeniher^ commands the artillery in the 
defence of Arcot, 187. taken prisoner when 
passing wounded near Conjeveram, his steadi- 
ness when this place is attacked by Clive, 199. 

1754. FebniaTt^ the 15th, killed bravely, 

at the destruction ofJ;he convoy and grena- 
diers near Kelli Kotali, 345. 

Rheddy^ diminutive of Rajah^ a title of the chief 
of Terriorey 896. 

Bidge, Captain. 1753, lately, arrived from 

England, leads the reinforcement, which joins 
thearmy atTritchinopoly, September 19th, 809. 

Bobins Bejtjami n. 1750. December, ar- 

rived from England, Engineer General of all 
the company's fortifications in India ; pro- 
poses to intercept the Fr. troops returning 
with the treasures of Naziijing to Pondicher- 
ry ; a name of great science, 168. 

Bock, the Five, the Fremh, the Golden, the Su- 
yar-haf. In Tritchimpohj, p, 300. See them. 

Bockets, made use of to frighten cavalry, 150. 

Boe, Sir Thomas, sent Embassador to lehang- 
tdr, by King James the First, p, 18. 

Bomi Khan, an agent of Mr. Bussy’s, stabs 
Ibrahim AUy, the Governor of Hyderabad, 
and is immediately killed himself, lime, 1756, 
p, 431. 

S. 

# * 

S ABATTJLLA, Nabob of argot, adopts 

his two nephews, appointing Boastally to 
succeed in the Nahobship, and gives the go- 
vernment of Velore to Bokerally : appoints 
Gulam Hassein, Buan to DoastaHy, reigns 
from 1710 to 1732, and dies regretted, 37. 
his own, and the reigns of his family, mild 
and generous, 54. 

Saboitbin Khan, the infant son of Murzafa- 
jing, provided for by Mr. Bnssy, 1751, j?, 249. 
Sabrass, a Butch settlement, 30 m. s. of Ma- 
dross, 79. 1746. December, Paradis at- 
tacked near it by Maphtfee Khan, 79. 

1752, October, the reduction of aE the coun- 
fry N. of the PoMor between Sadrass and Ar- 
cot compleated by the eapture of Coibelmg and 

between the Eng. 
s#ad W* Mrmmhre 

80 m. w. 362. 


S A B cj c K s A H E B. 1 736, placed by Ms bro- 

ther Chundasaheb in Bindigul, 39.-— — 1741, 
killed coming to his relief %vhen besieged in 
Tritchinopoly, 44. 

BAHAH RAJAH, the, Title of the King of 
ail the Morratoe nations. Is on friendly terms 
with the presidency of Bombay, 405. Angria 
revolted against him, took his heet, and ail 
his territories on the coast of Malabar, 407, 
408. and is acknowledged his tributary, 408. 

but throws off all allegiance to him, 410. 

1755. Morarirow refuses to pay allegiance to 
him, 426. 

St. Helena island, Suicide of the Tellieherry 
Sepoys banished thither, 88. 

Saint Louis, feast of, 367. 

Soini Paul, road, in the isle of Bourbon, 92. 

Saint Thomas, Mount, the English country- 
houses there plunder^ by the troops of Ba- 
jasaheb, Janmry, 1752, p, 209. 

St. Thome. See San Thome. 

SALABABJING. 1750, son of NMamal- 

muluck, brought into the Carnatic under 
strict confinement, with the army, by his bro- 
ther Naziijmg, 165. — 1751. February, is 
released, and proclaimed Subah on the death 
of Murzafajing in Cudapah, 165. acknow- 
ledged by Bupleix, 166. marches with the 
army, now his own, and the Pr. troops out of 
Cudapah, 248. they take Canoul, 249. are 
opposed by Balagerow, who is employed by 
Ghaziodin Khan, the elder brother of Sala- 
hadjing, 250. purchase his retreat, 250. ar- 
rives at Golcondah in April, rewards the Er. 
battalion, 250. in May proceeds to Aurenga- 
bad, 250. arrives there Jum 18th, 251, 252. 
receives apretended delegateaad honours from 

Belhi, 435. 1752. , the ■ war renewed by 

Balagerow, 435. ’aecwpipifd .-by 

Bussy and the Fr. troops, into the Morratoe’s 
country. In July purchases a peace of them, 
436. proceeds to Golcondah, is opposed by a 
large army raised by Niermel and other Ba- 
jahs, who axe entirely defeated, 436. sends 
Bupleix a commission, appointing Mm Nabob 
of the Carnatic, 436. Oc^er, the war re- 
newed again by Balagerow, and by Ragogee 
Bonsola, both employed as before by Ghazio- 
dinKhan,273. marches ggainst them to Beder, 
273. Ms mother poisons Ghaziodin Khan at 
Aurangabad, 274. hispatents displayed by Bu- 
pleix toMortizally, 275. who likewise threatens 
Tanjore to bring fealabadjing with his army 
from Golcondah, 319. the war continues wifrt 
the Horratoes, peace made at Caiberga, 328. 
gives Ooniterfr to the , eawpaii.y, MM, the 
war renewed by B^ogee Bonsola, who is 
appeased by the cessj^ of some districts near 
329-*^— 1753, wmaed by th^^Buan, 
during the absenae of Bussy, from his trust 
T 1 1 • M 



in the Fr. troops, 330. proceeds to Aurenga- 
bad, and suffers only a small detachment of 
them to go with him, 33 L in debt to Ms 
army, apprehends a renewal of hostilities with 
Kagogee Bonsola, 332. November, 23d, re- 
conciled to Bussy at Aurengabad, w'ho had 
proceeded thither with all the French troops, 
333, 334. cedes the four northern maritime 
provinces to Bussy, on condition of military 
service, 334. Ms army and the Fr. preparing 

at Aurengabad to oppose Bagogee, 336. 

1754. January^ Ms patents produced, and 
his title asserted by the Fr. Commissaries at 
Sadxass, 337, 338. terms on which the Eng- 
lish might acknowledge him, 339. the parole 
of two English officers taken in Ms name, 345. 
Ensigns conferred by Mm on Dupleix, 367. 
marches with Bussy into Berar, 372. and in 
Ap^'il makes peace wdth Bagogee at Nagpore, 
373. Jafferauy comes to Aurengabad, and 
makes submission to him, 375. 1755. pro- 

ceeds against Mysore, 388. Madrass alarmed 
by his march, 389, meets Balagerow in My- 
sore, encamps under Seringapatam, receives 
5200000 B?, as arrears of tribute from the My- 
sorean, 404. In his return reduces the Poiy- 
gats of Tkiapore, arrives at Hyderabad in 
and remains there the rest of the year, 

405. 1756. proceeds with BuBSy 

against the Kabob at Savanore, meets Balage- 
row there, who came to reduce Moraxirow, 
425, 426. Peace made by the mediation of 
Bnfsy,!- j>uw.-Seid Laskar 

lQ'-dl®Q&s Bussy and 
Ms advice, 428, 429. 
di^atches letters, requesting forces from Ma- 
dr^, 429. the van of his army commanded 
by Jafferally pursue the French troops, 430. 

12000 Morratoes in his service under 

feudatory Chiefs, 431. who arrive before the 
rest, and summon Bussy to surrender his can- 
non and Moorish dignities, 432. Bussy says, 
he holds Ms dignities from the Emperor, not 
from Salabadjing, 432. Bussy still relies on 
his good disposition towards himself and the 
Fr.^ troops, 433. July, Ms letters and agent 
arrive at Madrass, where the presidency are 
stopped from sending the troops he required, 
by news of the calamijfcies which had befallen 
the Eng. settlements in Bengal, 434. 

BAMARCAND, BAMARCANDB, capital of 
Tamerlane, who marches from hence into In- 
dia in 1397, 1398, p, 13. returns 15. pro- 
ceeds from hence against Syria, Egypt, and 
Baja 2 »t, 15. In 1404, taken possession of, on 
Tamerlane's death, by Sultan Khali, 16. 

Ba^iavaeak, Samiavbeam, village, with two 
Pagodas, 7 m. k. of^the Ooleroon, Ap'il, 
Cpve aicamps here with a divisionof 
the army detached from the s. of the C&mAy 
221. in the ro^ to it from PitV- 


ehamhh, 221. Lahjuddy. 7 m. p.. 222. April 
14th, night attack (rji the English posts here, 
222 10 226. Dalton arrives here with a sepa- 
rate detachment, 220. his march to Utatoor 
disco%'ered by Law;f roni t5tc spire of Sermy^ 
ham, 228. who crosses, and is met by Clive 
from Samiaveram, but no action ensues, 228. 
May the 14th, Clive moves to the attack of 
Pitchanclah, 228. which taken, he retmns to 
Samiaveram, where 2000 of the Chunda- 
saheb's horse come over to Mm, 231. the di- 

. vision quits Samiaveram, and encamps on the 
bank of the Colerooia, 232. 

Sanoee, See Savanoee. 

San Thome, St. Thome, four m. s. of Ma~ 

drass, its antient prosperity, 75. 1746. 

October 24th, Maphuze Khan defeated there 
by Paradis, 75, 76, m, 77. 79. the Catho- 

lics there give intelligence of the Eng. affairs 
to Pondicherry, 131. Boscawen, in Aiigust, 
17.49, takes possession of the town for the 
Company, 131. an act of necessity, 133. 

SATTARAH, Metropolis of the Moeat- 
TOEs, Chundasaheb confined in a castle near 
it in 1741, p, 44. departs from Sattarah in 
1748, i?, 121. the emissaries of Anwarodean 
watched Mm there, 126. 

Savanore, Sanoee, Ka bob of. 1 7 50', 

a Pitan, one of the three who accompanied 
and conspired against Nazirjing, 142, 143. 
145. ( For the progress and success of this conspi- 
racy, see Pitan Nabobs. — 1751. Februmy, 
is l^ed in Cudapah, fighting against Murza- 

fajing, 164. 1756. The successor of this 

Nabob leagues with Morarfrow^ and refuses 
allegiance to Salabadjing, 425. they are both 
attacked in Savanore by Balagerow and Sala- 
badjing, and peace is made by the mediation 
of Bussy, 425, 426, 427. 

Savanoe:®, Sanoee, City, PEoviNOt). 

1756. February, Salabadjing vdth Bussy 
march against it, 425. generally called Sava- 
nore, Raneapore, to distinguish it from another 
Savanore, the Port of a Polygar in that part of 
the Decan, 426. it lies 200 m. s. w. of Got- 
condah, 30 m. w. of Bisnagar, and the 
rock and fort of Bancapme is I'h miles from 
it, 426. Morarirow joins the ISfabob with a 
body of troops, 427. Balagerois^ joins Sala- 
badjing in the attack ; peace made by the 
mediation of Bussy, 427. m, 434. 

Saudet Bunder, the name given by the Moors to 
Cohehng, 262. 

Saujohee, descended from the brother of Se- 
vagee, had been King of Tanjore and de- 
posed, comes in 1749 to Fort St. David, and 
procures the assistance of theEnglish to restore 
hmi> 108. April, accompanies their troops 
into Tanjore, 109. has few abettors in the 
country, 112, Pratopsing, the reigning King, 
« allow* 
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iiliows iiiiii a pension of 4000 rupees a year, 
118. * * 

SMJNBEES. 1750, goTernor of Fort St. 

Bavid when the presidency, 168. 1752, 

sends Pigot a detachment to Verdache- 
lum, 181. came to th# government a little 
before the death of Nazirjing ; after that 
event, opposed the schemes of Dupieix with 
much sagacity, perseverance, and resolution, 
337 . 1754. January ^ superintends and in- 
structs the Eng. commissaries at the confe- 
rence of Sadrass, 337. fairness of his proofs, 
moderation of his proposals, 337, 338, 339. 
which not being met by the same principles, 

340. he breaks up the conference, 341. 

August y corresponds^ with Grodeheu on his 
arrival, 367. they agree to a suspension of 
arms for tliree months to commence from the 
11th of October y 371, 372. and conclude a 
conditional treaty, to commence Jamuiry the 
11th, 1755, but referred to the determination 
of the two kingdoms in Europe, 375, 376, 
377 — , — 1755. January the 13th, quits the 
government of Madrass, and embarks for 
England, 379. 406. 

Saussaye, Be Saussaye. 1755. Aprily 

commander of the Er. Garrison at Seringham, 
informs Kilpatrick of the schemes of the My- 
sorean to ..surprize Tritchinopoly, 388. 

SCHAH GEHAH, Great Mogul, son of leh- 
anguir, regins from 1627 to 1666, when he 
is deposed and confined by his son Aureng- 
zebe, 18. 

SCHEABEBBIN, Fourth of the Gaxjeides, 
during the life of his brother and predecessor 
Gaiatheddin, conquers the kingdoms of Mul- 
tan and Belhi, makes nine expeditions into 
■ Indostan, gains immense wealth, and in 1205 
is assassinated by an Indian, who had vowed 
his d^j^th, gave Multan to Nassereddin, Belhi 
to Cothbeddin Ibek, Ghazna to Trageddin 
Ildiz, aHtlireeMs captive slaves, 10, w, 11. 

SirEABEDDiisr, son of Ghaziodin Khan, son 
of Nizamalmuluck, w, 274. left at Belhi in 
1752, when his father came to Aurengabad 
and was poisoned there; not then 16 years, 
but of great parts and iniquity, and succeeds 
at that age to his father's office of captain 
‘ general of the empire, 336, 

Scot, Colonel. 1754. engineer general, 

died soon after iiis arrival at Madrass ; ap- 
pointed, before Ixis death was known in Eng- 
land to command the expedition projected to 
be carried on against . Salabadjing &om Bom- 
bay, 406. 

Seal, used by the princes of Indostan as their 
signature, which being easily counterfeited 
renders the authenticity of their acts uncertain, 
pZy IU'4 . . 

Seasons, the year in India divided into two, 
described^ 69, 70. 


Sea-winds, on the coast of Coromandel, their 
period in the day, 89, 90. 

SEBEGTECHIN, Father of Mahmood, who 
founded the dynasty of the Gasnavides, 
died in 997, p, 9. the Mahomedan piinces in 
Feritsha begin with his reign. SO. 

Secrets, why difficult to discover the secrets of 
the princes of Indostan, 59. 

Seerpaw, garments presented by inferiors in 
token of respect, by superiors of favour, 159. 

1752. AugtisL one sent by the Great 

Mogul to Salabadjiiig, 252 and 435. 

Seid Las ear Khan, 'was general of Nizam- 

almuluck's army; 1750. accompanied 

Kazirjing into the Carnatic, who imxjrudeiitly 

sent, him back into the Becan, 329 1751. 

on the aiu’ival of Salabadj ing at Aurengabad he 
was appointed Buan, by the recommendation 
of Bussy, whose views he afterwards thwart- 
ed, 329, 330. 1753. Jamiaryy his arti- 

fieious conduct to disgust the Fr. troops after 
the departure of Bussy, and to W'ean Sala- 
badjing from his trust in them, 330, 331. 
carries Salabadj ing without them to Aurenga- 
bad, 331. November, on the ariyal of Bussy 
with the French troops, is reconciled to him ; 
their interriew, 333, yields the four northern 
maritime provinces to the French company, 
333, 334. but would rather have given them 

inland countries, 335, 336. In 1756, is 

no longer Buan, but Shanavaze Khan in is 
stead, 426. 

S E I d M A H 0 M ED, SOU of Subderally, 1742, an 
infant, was in Madrass with his mother when 
his father w'as assassinated by Mortizallyat 
Velore, who demands him ; proclaimed Na- 
bob at Arcot on the flight of Mortizally, 

50. 1743. detained, but taken care of 

by Nizamalmuluck. 5L .17441 '' who 
sends him back from Golcondah under the 
care of Anwarodean Khan, 55, much be- 
loved in tlie Carnatic, 55. June, assassinated 
in the fort of Arcot by some Pitan soldiers, 
55, 56, 57. Mortizally and Anwarodean sus- 
pected of contriving the murder, 57> 58, 59, 

60, my 118. 1752. has a posthumouB 

brother at Vandiwash, 119. 126. 

Sepoys. In pan try, composed of Indians 
and Moors armed and drained as Europeans, 

go. In 1746. the French had raised four 

or five companies, but the English had not yet 
adopted the idea, 81. 

Sepoys in the service of Chxindas aiteb. 

-—1751. July, manj, 177. 1752. Ifoy, 

1500 with his permission leave him, and come 
over to Clive at Sammaram, 231 . 

Sepoys, in the service of the Ekoeish:.— 1747- 
June, 100 from Bon^y and 400 from Telli« 
cherry arrive at Fort Bt, Davidy 87.-«fc — 1748, 
August, 2000 at th| Siege of Pondicherry, little 
better than common Peons, 98, 99. — ^1749. 
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Mareh^ 1000 on tiie expedition into Tanjore^ 
109,-500 more sent, 110.— 1500 in 
the second expedition against Devi Cotak^ 
113, 114, 115. of those, 300 sent against 

Atchaveram, 117. 1750,-1500 join Ma- 

hoinedaliy at Gingee^ 148,. 149. 1751. 

February^ in the attack of Madura^ 170. 

Ayril^ 1000 take the field with G ingest, 
171.— 50 left in Verdachehmi, 172. May, 
at the assault of the Pettah of Vohmdah, 173. 
July, 100, who sally with Gingen from 
the streights of Utatoor, are all killed or taken, 
175. August, 100 in OoilaMy, 180, 181. 
J%(Jg, 300 relieve Yerdmhshjtm, 181, 182. 
August, 60 in the fight at Condors, 182. — 300 
inarch with Clive to Areot, 183, 184, most 
of whom are sent to reHeve a party surrounded 
at Gonjevermn, 185, Sept. 25th, only 200 re- 
maining at Arcot when the blockade com- 
menced, 189. — 200 from Madrass at the fight 
in Tnvatore, 191. Parley on the walls of 
Arcot, with the troops of Kajahsaheb, 193. 
November 14th, only 120 serve at the repulse 
of the storm, 195, 196. November 19th, 700 
take the field with Clive, from Arcot, X96. 
and serve in the fight at Arni, 197, 198. — 600 
of the enemy’s, inlist with him after the bat- 
tle, 199. December, and the whole are at the 
attack of Conjeveram, 199, 200. — ^from whence 
600 are detached to Areot, 200. At TritcMno- 
poly, 201. December, a skirmish there, 203. — 

100 smt to Kistnaveram, 206. — 1752. 

e lev^ at' is joined by ^500 from 

the fiekl wim 1300, p, 
2M, two of the officers at Arcot, traitors, 
210. Fi^rmry, at the battle of Cov&rpavk, 
210, 211, 212. March I7th, 100 in 

the reinforcement led by Lawrence and 
Clive to Tritchinopoly, 213. March 29th from 
whence 400 meet them, 214, 215, at the 
taking of MUmiserum, 218, 219. April 6th, 
detached with Clive to Samiaveram, 221, 
at the taking Mmswpett, 221, 222. esca- 
htde Lalg^dij, 222. their confusion and mo- 
tions during the night attack on the posts at 
Samicmeram, 223, 224, 225. May the 9th, 
400 with Dalton, when sent against D^Avimil, 
226. some skirmishes between thePr, and Eng. 
Sepoys, when Law rrossed the river, 228. at 
the attack of Pitchandah, 230, May 26th, 
1000 march with Clive against D'Autaeil'^ZZ. 
— 600 of these had served at the siege of Ar- 
cot, and attack at the push of bayonet, 234. 
June, 1500 left in Tritchinopoly, 247. — 2500 
march with the Nabob and Lawrence into 
the fJarnatie, 247. June 23d, 1500 with Ki- 
me^ to the attack of Gingee, 253. — 500 at the 
oi Vicravandi, — 1700 at the BMe 

eg BaJjxw, 255, 256, 257. m. 259. garrison 
Wmnme Pagodas^ 259.tff>. — 600 new raised 


against Cobelong and Chmglajwtt, 261. and 
cannot be kept to thefr posts, 2t>3. placed in 
Chinglapett, 266. — -October, break into fhe 
Pettah of Vatidmash, 267. December, at the 
attack of the Mysore eamp^)TAe:x Serbigham, 
268, 269. Panic at fhe Choultry in Seringham, 
270, 271. against the camp of 200 Mysore 

horse, 272. 1753, January, 2000 in the 

camp at jbivadi, 276. — 50 cut ofi‘ at Chimun-^ 
delum, 277, 278. ApHl 1st, in the line march- 
ing from Fort St. David when attacked, 279. 
— 20th, 500 left in Trivadi, the rest march to 
Tritchinopoly, 287. May the 10th, 2000 in 
the field there, 283. and in the action in the 
Island opposite to Mootachellinoor, 283, 284, 
285. — 300 cut off at Trivadi, 286, 287. 
4pn7 28th, against the troops of Velore, 288. at 
Tritchinopoly, 7 00 always on the detachmentfor 
provisions, 289. a guard on the Jive rocks, 289. 
June 26th, 200 cut off at the Golden rock, 
290. only 500 in the Battle of the Golden rock, 
which immediately ensued, 290 to 293, ar- 
rive from Tondiman*s country with provisions, 
294. July, only 600 in Tritchinopoly, 297. — 
400 attack the post at Weycondak, 299. A- 
gust the 9th, in the action of the convoy, when 
the army returns from Tanjore, 299, 300, 301, 
m, 303. the 50 at Verdachelum surrender, 305. 
Scpienb&f, 800 posted in the water course 
during the Cannonade of the Er, camp at the 
Bngar-loaf rock, 308 — 300 arrive with the 
reinforceinent, 309, In the Bcdtle of the Sugar- 
loaf rock, 310, 311, 312, 313. from the city 
pick up the straggling fugitives, 313. escalade 
Weycondah. 314, 315. October > 400 sent into 
Tritchinopoly, 316. — 500 fiom Arcot relieve 
Trinomalee, 316, 317. two companies against 
Mahomed Cmmul, 318. in the repulse of the 
assault on Tritchinopoly, 321, 322, 323, 824. 

1754, reinforce Tritchinopoly, i343j,s in the 

woods for provisions, 344, Febniary 15th 
800 killed and taken with the convoy and 
grenadiers from Cooiaparah, 344, 345. collect 
provisions at Villanore, 346. Mahomed Issoof 
commander in chief of all the company’s Se- 
poys, 346. repulse the enemy at Killanore, 
347. m, 348. m, 349, m, 352. officers seeing 
the experiments of a conjurer, 353. May 12tn 
in the detachment with Calliaiid, and the ge- 
neral action which ensued, 3^?4, 355, 356. 
357. dispersed at Killanore, 357. — 200 sur- 
prized and taken near ChiUambrtm, 358.— 
500 to the relief of Palamcoiah, 359. which 
afterwards join the army at Tanjore, 361 — 
500 join Maphuze Khan at Coiyeveram, 362. 
at Killanore can no longer pass with provisions, 
364. Ai^fust the 15th, 3000 at the review of 
the army at Atchempettah, 368. in tide march 
and action before Tritchinopoly, 368, 369,— 
200 put into Elmiserum^ 370. — 600 stationed 
^ , at 
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at Coiladdy, ill.—QOQ &t MootaoheUhioor, 372. 

1735, 2000 on the »xpedition into the 
countries, 380. attack the harrier of 
Laeheiiaiff, 383. against CoilguMj, 381.^ »i, 
385 soB'Je left Mctdi^ci^ Cfho^ uOJ sent 
against Cctiahmlnmguc, :3S6.— 300 attHestoim- 
iiitrof A'fZ'/eocVfA, 380. Momvafs 

C'tmp 387.-—1000 left at Madiira for Ma- 
li uze Kliau luider the coniniimdof Jemaul 
Saheb, 301. a party asleep stabbed by the 
CoUeries, 301. in the nweh tfiroxigii the pass 
of Naiiam, when attacked by tlie Oullenes, 
391 39‘^ 393, 394, 395, Juhj, 1000 escort- 
» hnr the iaboh to A rcot, 307. Kovcmbt:r, lo00 
ag°ainst the Northern Polygai's 
jlnaul Saheb’s cut off hy the PuhtaTer, 402. 

1756. ni, 421.— 200 defeated with Abdull 

Hakim, 422. those losses recruited hy Je- 
mauUaheb, 24, 1200 march with 

Mahomed Issoof, 423, who leajxs 2 compa- 
nies in Madura, 424. those with JemauUalieb 
unpaid by Maphuze Khan, 424. at the stonn- 
ing of Coaorepemh^m.—loOO^reydiQd to be 
sent to Salabadjing, 484. ^ 

Sepoys, in the service of the Fuench. In 
1746, the French had raised four or hye com- 
panies at Pondicherry, before ^^o^ish had 
seen the expediency, 81.-— 1748. Jtme, 1000 
inarch to the assault on Ctiddalore, 9 1 . Aug. 300 
defending Arkincopang, 99.— >700 sally wndi 
Paradis on the Eng. trenches at Pondieherry, 

102. 3000 were in the town when besieged, 

104^ 1749. 2000 sent to Murzafajmg and 

Chundaaaheh, 126. July 23d, who serve at 
the battle of Amhoor, m and 
100 placed in Trimdi, 

2500 in the camp there, 150. of which 1200 
go to the attack of Gingee, 151.' December 
4th, 3000 in the attack of Kazirjmg s cainp, 

155. tl751. January, 2000 under the 

command of Bussy, march wuth Murzaia- 
lino- into the Decan, 163. 5000 with Unmda- 
iSSs at Arcoi, 168. of wHcli 4^^00 m the 
attack of Dalton^s post at Vtatoor, 1 io. greatly 
exceed the Eng. in numbers, 177;— «00 in the 
Sight at Condore, 182. Lt. IrenvAuh killed by 
one at Arcot, 187. In the stonn oi Arcot, 196. 
November, 2500 in the fight at Ana, 1^7, 
198 of which 600, after the defeat, enlist witn 
Chi 199.— 10l> posted in the principal battery 
asaliit THtchimpoly, 200. detached to Kutna- 

206, 207. rl162 January, 300 

placed by Ilajahsaheb va Vow^eram, 209 
2000 with him in the held, 

Corgeveram surrender, 

the battle of Gemrepmh, 210, 211, 212. 3 

taken at Elimiserum, 219. a party from Cot- 
laddy fall in with Clive crossing to harmavereim, 
22k taken at Laiguddy, 222. — 600 sent with 

If Autmil to reinforce the army at benngnam. 
222. — 700 in the night attjick of Samtaveram, 




all cut off by the Morratoes, 222, 223, 224 
225, some skirmish when Law crosses the 

Coleroon, 228. 200 in pitchandah, w'hen 

taken, 230. — 2000 shut up in Jtmtbahistna 
mth the Er. battalion, 232.— 400 taken with 
D’ Autiieil at Volcondah, *235. June 3d, the 2000 
in Jtmihakisina surrender with the Fr. batta- 
lion, 240. July, surrender at Trivadi, 248. 
August, 1500 in the camp near Trlvadi^ 255 
who serve at the battle of BaJioor, 251.— ZOO 
in Cobelong attacked, 262.— 700 detached 
to the relief of Cohehng, 263. v;ay-laid and 
routed, 264. — oOO in Chinglar>ett when attack- 
ed, 265.— — -175 3, January, 2000 in the held, 
near Trioadi, 276. these in the action of the 
first of April, 279. APay, 500 are detached 
fxmi Tnmdi to Beringkam, 283, and serve in 
the action opposite to Mootachellinoor, 283. 
284. — 300 repulsed at the village of Triradi, 
286. June, 1000 more arrive at Seringham, 
the whole now there 1500, and well trained, 
289. June 26th, who are all in the battle of 
the golden rock, 290, 29i, 292, 293. August 
the 9th, in the action against the Eng, army 
and convoy returning firom Tanjore, 299, 300, 
301. — 200 taken at Elimisemm, 303. August 
23d, 2000 arrive with the reinforcement at 
Seringham, 304. Hassan Ally was commander 
in chief of all the French ‘Sepoys, 305. S&p'- 
tember 21st, all, near 4000, in the battle of 
the sugar loaf rock^ 310, 311, 312, 313. hi 
gaiTison at Weycondahtdk^n, 314, 315. fn, 317. 
November, 1000 more arrive at Seringham, 320, 
none mount at the escalade of Triichinopoly^ 
331. only a few accompany Salabadjing going 
from Golcondah to Aurengahad, 231. July 2Sd, 
4000 march with litissy from Gohondah tO An- 
rengdbad, 332, Dec. their number at Sertfig** 
ham, 6000, p, 343. — --1754. June, 3000 witli 
Maissin when ravaging Tondi‘man*s country, 
357. — 100 from Manareoile assist in defeating 
the Eng. party against CMUcpmhrum, 358.— 
800 against Palamcoiah, retire before Pigou^s 
party, hut harrass him until he has repassed 
the Coleroon, 359. August 17th, all at Tfdt- 
chmopoly in the field, when Maissin opposetb. 
the Eng. army returning from Tanjore, 369, 
-.-150 surrender at Blimgemm, ^70.-1765. 
June, iOOO with Maissin against Terriore, 396. 

^-1756, JaniMry, 2000 with the battalion 

take the field to assist Velore, 418. May, 5000 
with Bmsy, when he separates from Siabad- 
jing at Savanore, 429. of whom mamj des«t 
on ills anival at Hyderabad, 431. 

Sbeots, in.’ the service of MiiHOMHnAX.“LT. 

-17^0. August 2lBt, when he is defeated 

near Trivadi, 150.— — 1752. December 23d, 
in the defeat of the parly at the greaJ Q^oul- 
try in Seringham, 270.— 800 levied at Arcot, 
defeated with HazeabuHa by the troops of ^ s* 
lore^ 288.— 1755.-r*.600 sent to Maphuza 

Wam^ 


Khan in Thmelly, 40 L who was twice de- 
feated at Calacade^ 401, 402, 

Sbpoys, in the service of Mortizall y. 

1753* he has 2000, p, 287 ; which, April 
21st, defeat those of Arcot^ 288. 

Sepoys, in the service of the Mysoeeans, 

1753. May^ 1000 at Seringham, 289. 

1754. Marohf 1000 sent from thence 

to Mysore, 347. 

Sepoys, Vaeioxjs. 1753. August^ 5000 

were besieging Trinomahe^ 305. 

Sbrbogee, one of the three sons of Sevagee’s 
brother, who, as well as the other two, suc- 
ceeded to the throne of Tanjore, he was fa- 
ther of Bratopsing, the King reigning in this 
volume, 108. 

SEMINGAPATA M, Capital op MYSORE, 

203. 1755, Salabadjing, Bussy, and 

Biagerow, before Seringapatam, 404. they 
depart in April, 405. See Regent under 
Mysore. 

SERIEGBAM, ISLAND and Pagoda, the 
Island formed by the separation of the Caveri 
into two arms; about 5 m, n. w. of Tritchu 
nopoly, 177. a large momd 14 m. e. of this 
city terminates the Island, and prevents the 
two streams from uniting again, 177. lum- 
bakistna and Seringham, the two Pagodas in 
the Island, described, 178. cause oftheex- 
Ireme veneration to the Pagoda, 178. reve- 
nue and life of the Bramins, 178-- — 1751. 

the English army enter into the Pagoda, 

' '% ' , to Pri^oHmpdly, 

/in. E. of the ^eat fm^ 
180. the l^ench and Chundas&eb’s army 
take possession of the Pagoda, 180. and 
leave a garrison in it, when they cross to 
Tritchinopoly, 181. raise a battery of two 
gtms on the Island opposite to the N. gate of 
the city, 200, 201. — 1752. April their whole 
army retreat into the Island, 218. a gun in a 
Chmdtfy there, taken, 219. Lalguddy, 7 m. e. 
of the Pagoda, 222. April, B^Autueil waiting 
at Utatoor to make his way into the Island, 
226. A mound extending hrom Pitchandah 
to opposite the Pagoda, 228, 229. Clive 
cannonades the enemy^s camp in the Island 
from this mound, 228, 229. &e 1000 Raj- 
poots and "part of Chundasaheb's army go 
into Seringham, the Pr. into the Pagoda of 
Jumhdkistna 231, 232. June 3d, surrender 
of the Pagodas, 240. the Island made over 
by the Kabob to the Mysoreans, 246, who 
garrison the Pagoda, 247. m, 248. m, 252. 
m, 255.the Regent moves from Warriore near 
IdoBPagoda, 260. August. Innis Khan with 3000 
Iteratoes detached from hence, 261. Morari- 
row sent to Pondichmy with the rest, except 
267* 268. December 23d, the camp 
bi^t^ up in fbe night iby Dalton, 268, 269. 


the Eng. party in the great Choultry on tlie 
Island cut off, 270^ m, 271. trfe Regent de- 
taches a part of his force to encamp at 
quire's tope, 273. m, 275. which return to 
Seringham on the^approa^ythT of Major Law- 
rence from TrivaUi, 283. May 8th, a rein- 
forcement of French troops arrive, 283 the 
lOth, Major Lawrence crosses at MooiacheUi^ 
noor, and engages the enemy’s whole force in 
the Island, 283, 284, ^ 285, June, another 
reinforcement, consisting of French troops 
and 3000 Morratoes arrive ; on which the 
Regent quits liis camp at Seringham, and en- 
camps at the Facquire’s tope, 289. Angmt 
24th, Morarirow and another French rein- 
forcement arrives, 304. m, 305. w, 306. m, 
307. September 21st, the enemy defeated at the 
Sugar-loaf-rock retire by Mootachelliiioor in- 
to the island, 313. m, 314. m, 317. Novem- 
ber, another reinforcement arrives, 320. m, 
324. December, state of the enemy’s force 

there, 343. 1754. most of which inarch 

to the attack of the convoy and grenadiers, 
344, Yisits and conspiracy of Poniapah and 
another Bramiii with the Regent at Seringham 
350. 352, 353, the expences of his army 
there have exhausted his treasures, 353. May 
12th, Morarirow quits the Regent, and en- 
camps to the N. of the Coleroon, 354. May 
the 12th, the whole army cross to support their 
party engaged with CalKaud, 355. and re- 
turn by Weyoondah, 356. Augmt the 17th, a 
party march to take possession of the French 
rock, whilst the two armies are engaging, 870, 
Sept. 1st, the enemy retreat fr’om Mootachel- 

linoorinto the island, 370. m, 381. 1755. 

April the 14th, the Regent marches away to 
his own country, and gives over the island to 
the French, 388, 389. 

Serjeant, English, See Shawlum. 17^3. April 

the serjeantat ChiHambrum, discovering that 
the Governor intended to give up his party, 
marches away with them to Devi Cotah, 287. 
September 23d, one clambers up the gateway 

at the assault of Weycondah, 315. 1754. 

February, the French Serjeant at Manarcoile 
sallies, and defeats the English party, 358. 

Serpai^. See Seerpaw. 

Seva Gunga. 1751. the Morratoes having 

left the Carnatic encamp tha*e, and return 
from hence the next year, 44. 

SEVAGEE, in 1680 sends Ixis brother with an 
army into TanjGre, which conquers the king- 
dom, 108. famous, became lUng of all the 
Morratoes, and is generally, lJut erroneously 
supposed to have been bom at Gingee, 151. 

Seveendeoog, Port, on a small Island, 8 m. 
N. of Dtdnd, taken from the Morratoes by 
Conagee Angria when he revolted, as weJJ as 
the three forts built by them on the main 

land 
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land to ajnoy it, 467.- -1765. Marsh, all 

these taken by Conunqilore James in one day, 
411), 412, 413. "wb-o delivers 

tbem over to Ramagee Punt, tbe Morratoe 
General, 413? «4. ' ' ^ 

Shanavazb : dCHAN. March^ prime 
minister of Nazirjing, to wbom be bitrodnces 
Murzafajing, 141. having advised tbis prince 
to surrender bimself, 143. Major Lawrance 
supposing bim to be conspiring against Nazir- 
jing, mistaken, 145. refuses to confirm tbe 
grants of territory made by MabomedaUy to 
tbe English E. I. Company, as contrary to tbe 
dignity of tbe Mogul government, 145, 146. 
December 4tb, on tbe death of Nazirjing, 
escaps to Cbittapet, 157. is mvited and comes 

to Murzafajing, 162, 163. 1751. arrives 

at Aurengabad before Salabadjing, and in- 
veighs against bis attachment to the Erencb 

and their views, 250, 251. 1753. removed 

from the office of Buan by Bussy, for Seid 
Laskar Khan, 329. — l756.restored by Bussy, 
still inveterate, and confederates against bim 
with Jaiferally and other Lords, 426. repre- 
sents odiously to Salabadjing tbe motives of 
Bussy in making tbe peace with Morarirow 
and tbe Nabob of Savanore, 427- proposes to 
Balagerow to assassinate Bussy, and procures 
his dismission with all tbe Er. troops from Sa- 
labadjing^s service, 329. persuades Salabad- 
jing to ask troops of Madrass, 429. sends Jaf- 
ferally with tbe van of tbe army in pursuit of 
Bussy, 430. 

SHAEOCK SULTAN, son of Tamerlane, suc- 
ceeds to bis empire, reigns 42 years, but does 
not seem to have bad much rule over Tamer- 
lane's conquest in India, 16. be was not tbe 
lineal ancester of Sultan Babr, tbe first of tbe 
Great Moguls, 17. 

Shawl'S^, Serjeant. 1752. February^ at tbe 

battle of CoYxepauk, sent by Clive, discovers 
tbe situation of tbe enemy's artillery and guides 
tbe party which takes it, 211. 

Shebebto, mountains of, part of tbe Indian 
Caucasus, tlirougb which Tamerlane passes in 
bis return fiom India to Samarcande, 15. 

Shillinaikenpettah, principal fort of Ca- 

tabominaigue. 1755. Aprils a detachment 

sent by Heron against it, 390. 

Shoals^ to thi N. of Mauritius, 1748. Mr. 

Boscawen with bis squadron passes through 
them, 98. 

SiBBEE, Admiral of tbe Moglil on the Malabar 
Coast, apj)^iated when the empire extended 
its conquests thus far, 407. the country near 
Baneoote is suWect to bim, 413. 

Smith Joseph, Eksion. 1752. October, at 

tbe attack of Cobelong, discovers tbe Er. party 
jpoming to its rebef, and places tbe troops in 

■ ambuscade to intercept them, which happened, 
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164. 1753. April detached from tbe gar- 

rison of Arcot, with 40 Europeans and 200 Se- 
poys, in conjunction with tbe troops of Na- 
zeabuila, against those of Velore, is deserted 

in tbe action and taken prisoner, 288. 

1754. September, Captain, appointed with 
a strong detachment to protect tbe labourers 
repairing tbe Mound at Coiladdy, 371. vigi- 
lant, ana prevents the enemy's parties from 
molestmg them, 372. 1755. May, com- 

mands tbe rear guard of tbe army marching 
through tbe pass at Nattam, and retrieves tbe 
confusion into which tbe bne was thrown by 
tbe attack of tbe CoUeries, 393, 394, 395. 

Smith bichaiid, Ensign. 1754, February, 

with Captain Pigou's detachment to tbe rebef 
of Paiam Co tab, commands tbe rear guard of 
300 Sepoys, when barrassed by tbe enemy 
during their return, and in the passage over 
tbe Coleroon, when several are drowned, 359. 

SOUBAH, SUBAH, signifies a province ; but 
tbe Europeans improperly cab the Yieeroy of 
the principal divisions of tbe empire, Subab; 
and we too, in conformity to the usage which 
has prevabed, 35 and 36. their authority over 
what we call Nabobs, 36. who of late years 
have paid as little heed to them, as they to 

tbe Throne, 37. 1742* Every petty ^ver* 

nor in tbe Carnatic, mimicking in their reb- 
nues tbe titles given to tbe principal officers in. 
tbe court of tbe Subab, 51. 

SOUBAH, SOUBAHSHIP, op the Becan, 
OH SoxTTHEHN Phovinces ; the Carnatic one 
of tbe most' considerable Nabobsbips dependant 
on, 37. — 1749. Murzafajing assumes the title^ 
127. and tbe state and ceremonial at Arcot,129* 
Mabomedaby asserts that Naziijmg is tbe real 
Subab, 132. m, 158, December, Bupleiss; com- 
missionedby Murzafajingjto account to the Su- 
bab for tbe revenues of Qie province of Arcot, 
IQX. 1751. on Ms death, JDupleix acknow- 
ledges Salabadjing, 166. 1752. The Subab 

bad not resided at Aurengabad since tbe death 
of Nizamalmuluck, 251. Influence of his re- 
sidence on tbe populousness of tbe city, 252. 
Balagerow invades tbe territories of, 435, Gba- 
ziodin Khan in competition with Salabadjing 
for tbe Subabsbip, 273, apprehension that 
Scbeabeddin, tbe son of Gbaziodean Kban, 
may claim it on tbe death of Ms father, 274. 

m, 328. 1753. Seid Laskar Khan offiers 

Bussy inland provinces in tbe BubabsMp, if be 
will desist from demanding^ tbe maritbne, 336. 
— -1754. Morarirow’s principality depend- 
ant on, 363. Bagogee Bonaola ravaging the 
N. E. part®, 372. m, 427. See Becan. 
SOUBAH, SUBAH* op the Began oh 
SotiTHBKN PHovmdfei, wben meanmg Ni- 

ZAMAEMHEUOK, 37. NAZIHJING, 

142* 145, 146, nt 150, Murz.apa- 

UTN# 
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JINS hailed, 156. m, 157. 1®®- 

Salabadjijts, 248.— -1761. A<^a, 

ftcknowledwed at Golcondah, 2o0. m, iio. 
27?^ 828, “Im. 331. 333, 334, 335. 337. 
404. 428. 429. 436. See Decan. 

SODBAHDAR, means Viceroy of a province, 
and is the proper word for what Europeans 
improperlv call Soubah, So, 36. 

SOTJBAHSIGPS, the same form of goyernment 

SoxJTHEE^ CouNTBiES, relatiTe to Delhi, are 
the 2>em^ ; relatiye to the Carnatic, are aU 

South of the Coleroom m, 402. 

SaTJABBOK. See under /[re?icA 

Storm. 1746. Ootoher 2d, demolisheth the 

best of Delabourdonnais’ squadi’on, (0.~— 
1749 April the 13th, the Namur, Pembroke, 
and Apollo, of Boscawen’s squa^-on, and two 
of the Company's ships lost ; the English camp 
at Porto Novo ravaged, 109. — ~l/o^ uj- 
toher 31st, violent at Trivadi, 267. 

SDBDEBA-LLY, sonof Doastally, 1736, conms 
•with Ms father’s army, and accompanied, by 
Chundaaaheb, to Madrasa and Pondich^', 
from hence to TritoMnopoly, of which they 
ffat possession, and he gives the government ot 
I to Ohtmdasaheh, 38. sees Ms ewor when 
too late, 38. 1740. May the 20tM is to 
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lore, 42. ransoms the 

* isaitbeahyfhemediBtb 42. who 

and take 1 !!ntehmopoly &om 

, IteAwteis,, a. 1741, reside m Yeiore. 

' 'sends his family to Madra^, and 

sometimes comes there himself 45. 
is poisoned and assassinated in ^ elore by Mor- 
tizallv, 45, 46, 47, 4S. whom hi® army ae • 
knowledge, 49. but on Mortizaily s flight h-om 
Arcot, proclaim Seid Mahomed, the ^n of 
Snhder&y, 50. m, 51. m, 55. In 1?^®. ^ 
posthnmous son residing m Vandiwasn, UJ. 
m, 134. Tuckeasaheh, the governor of Vaa- 
Mwash, married to one of his , 

ScccoaBB, SncooJBB, Prime Minister of the 

K. MTanjore. 1752, at open wianoe with 

the General Monaogee, 236, 237. 

April ii, deputed Ijy the K. to coi^liment 
tlie Kabob and Major Lamence at Tapjore, 
281. rules the K. and is bribed by the Myso- 
reans, 286. prevails on him to remove Monac- 
ffee from the command of the army, and leads 
far towards an alliance with the Myso- 
reans, 319, 320. 1754. Jamarj/, per- 

suades the K. to remove Mm again immeM- 
Btdy after he had defeated the Morattoe^ 342. 
and to imprison hinu negotiates with the 
Mysoteans, 347. JuM. is Mmself removed 
frcm Ms 'emMoyments by the representations 

of ^vaihhud, ajSi retire under pre- 


tence of visiting a famous Pagoda at a great 
distance, 361. r ^ . , 

Bmar-loaf-roch, in the pIoAU of Tntc/rmop^, 
about ‘3 m. s. of the Freiioh Roeh , — — l7o2. 
March 29th, Baltom with ei^afjge detachment, 
waits there to join Daivxence and Clive com- 
ino- with the reinforcement, 214. m, 215. 

1753. Aaniist 9 th, the main body of the enemy 
there, when intending to intercept Major 
Lawrence retuniing with the convoy irtm 
Tanjore, *300, 301. September the 1^, the 
enemy encamped there opposite to the Eng. at 
the French rock, 307. the 20th, description 
of their camp there, 309.^310. the 21st, Baif- 
tle of the Sugar -loaf -Ftoch, 310 to SIS.*-”— 

1754. Aug-mt 17th, Maissin draws up his 
army between this and the Fr. Rock, to oppose 
LawTence returning again from Tanjore, 368, 
369. 

SuLTAK, the title of Mahmood Schah, N. of 
Delhi, 13. of Khalil, successor of Tamerlane, 
16. of Babr, fli'st of the G. Moguls, 17. 

Sun, The one of the divinities ol the Indians, 
gets his teeth knocked out in a broil with the 

others, 3. , , , . . i • 

SnBBA, Strbights of, French ships taken, in 
them by Barnet’s Bijuadron in 1744, p, 60. 
SURAT, in, 407. 

SwAMY, meaning Gods, often repeated by the 
Colleries, when they recovered their images in 
the attack of the Eng. line in the pass of J. a- 
tam, 594. . 

Swiss, Paradis is one, 77. — —1752, two com- 
panies of Swiss sent from England to Morass, 
of which one, eioiiig in boats to If ort St.^Daiid, 
is taken by a "French ship, and eaiTied mto 
Poiidlclierry, 285. August the 16th, Major 
Lawuence nroceeds with the other company m 

a ship, 255. 1753, Jannarg, 100 arrive 

from Bengal at Fort St. David, 279^ Mag, 
many desert in the march to Tritchihopoly, 
283. Mag 10th, a detachment commanded 
by Polier in the action on the Island, 284. 
1754. Auig. Godeheu sends hack to Madrass 
those taken two years before in the boats, 367. 
STRIA, coiiquirtHrby Tamerlane, 17 . 
SvMMONDS, Ensign, 1752. — February, at 
the battle of Co \Tepaak, advances from Keene s 
detachment reconnoitres the French artillery 
in the grove, and rejoins witM information, 
211 , 

T. 

rnAoEDDiN iLhiz, slave of Scheabeddm, 
JL who appoints him governm of Gazna, 
which is wrested from him by Mahomed the 
6th of the Khowrasmians, 13. 

TAHANAonthe C. of Malabar, the s. boun- 
dary of Anglia’s dominions, 407, 408. 
TAMERLANE, the Mogul Tartars, under hm 

andhissuccessors^ have atlengthconqueredai- 
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most tlie 'vvnole of Indostaii, 2. But Halio- 

medan priuics had conquests in India 

long before his, 9. Ui these Turmechirin 
iil esteemed the most famous conqueror, 11. 
his .history 11. his historian, 12, 

Tamerlane enters Indiai in 139S ; his mm'ch 
conquests, operations ; defeats and dethrones 
Sultan Mahmood, his return to Samarcande, 
I3, 1-1, 15. ,liis subsequent conquests, 15. 
never retinjis into India, dies in 1101. his 
successors, p, 16. Sultan Babr, the first of the 
present Dynasty of Great ^logols, descended 
from him, 17. the blood of Tamerlane is still 
held in veneration in Indostan, 20 and 124. 

TAN JOB E , Country, Kingdom or, ex- 
tensive, 25. borders on part of the Carmiic to 
the s. 37. governed by its own liajahs pay- 
ing tribute to the Mogul through the Nabobs 
of Arcot, 38. extent, 70 m. from n. to s. 
60 from i:. to w. bounded n. by the Ooteroon^ 
E. by the Sea, s. by the Sea and the MormarSt 
W. by Tntchimpoly and Tondimmii 108, 109. 

1749. April, expedition of the English 

to conquer it for Succogee, 109 to 112. June 
to August, second expedition to take Dtvi 
Cotah, U2 to 118. 1749. October Novem- 

ber, expedition of Murzafajing and Chun- 
dasaheb, 133 to 136. the news of which 
hastens Nazirjing’s march from Golcondah, 
137. the teiTitory of the Morattoe Kings of 
Gingee extended to the borders, 151. the 
French territory near Karlcal, valued at 106,000 
rupees a year, 161. 1751, July, the de- 

tachment from Verdachelum sent to Tritchi- 
nopoly, through the Tanjore country, 182. 
Clivers detachment from Fort St. David and 
Ciai'ke’s from Devi Cotah meet near Cotidore 
,182. Tondimm lies between Tanjore and 

Madu7’a, 3Ioravar to the s. 208. 1752. 

March, Lawrence and Clive with the rein- 

forceilent proceed through it, 213. 1753. 

April, Lawrence and the Nabob coming 
on ffom Trimdi to Tritchinopohj inarch 
through it, 281. m, 294. Biimisemni ne- 
cessary to seciue the communication of 
Tritchinopoly with this country, 303. 
September, Sixty-five Frenchmen, fugitives 
from the Ijattle of the Sugar-loaf-rock, taken 
straggling in it, 313. Uece^nher, 1200 
Morratoes penetrate into the Kingdom, 

325. 1754. January, wKo are hemmed 

in between two rivers near the Sea Coast 
and all either killed or taljj^en. by Monaegee, 
341, 342. the English ai’my used to receive 
provisions 4?om tliis country, 343. Febru- 
ary, after the defeat of the convoy, get no 
more from thence, 346. 367. June, 

Maissin ravaging, 357. ni, 359. the mound 
at Ooiladdy, necessary to its agriculture, 
S^O, Gauderow defeated at Trieatopoly on 


the' -fi’cntiers, 360. 361. supplies the Eng. 
camp, as before, 370. October, by the con- 
ditional treaty the English were to retain in 
this country Cofah; the French Kari- 
cal, with the districts then in their possession, 
375, The Nabob, moving from Tritchinopoly 
to Areot, proceeds through the Tanjore coun- 
try to Fort St. David, 397. 

TA NJ OR E, C I T Y, had been besieged by 

Cliundasaheb, from Tritchinojioly, 129. 

1751. December, invested by Murzafajing, 
Cliimdasalieb, and the French troops, 134. 
succoured by twenty Europeans from Trit- 
chinopoly, 135. operations and negotiations 
there, until the siege is raised, 134, 135, 186. 
the want of money- to go on had caused 
Ohiindahaseb to attack it instead of Tritchino- 
poly, 137, 138. the money got there by the 
French officers the cause of the mutiny of 
the rest, 139. 1753. July, Major Law- 

rence marches tliither with the army, 294. 
arrives there, 296. Conandercoile, half way 

between Triichbiopohj , 296. m, S62. 1754, 

May 23d, Major LawTence marches again 
with the army to Tanjore, 358. arrives there 
two days after the defeat of Gauderow, Pigou 
joins with the reinforcement from Devi Cotah, 
391. m, 362. w, 364. July 22d, the army 
moves, and encamps at Atchempettah, 12 m. 
•w. of Tanjore, 365. 

TANJORE, King of, in 1739, liarrassed by 
Cliundasaheb, incites the Morratoes to attack 

the Carnatic, 41. 1749 the Pretender to 

Tanjore, Saujoliee ; the King reigning, Fra- 
topsing; their family and descent from Sevagee 
the Morratoe’s brother, 108. N. B. Frcm this 
time the King meant is Phatopsing. The 
two expeditions of the English against him 
for the restoration of Saujohee, and the ac- 
quisition of Devi Cotah, 108 to 118. July, 
frightened by the revolution which had hap- 
pened in the Carnatic, makes peace and gives 
Devi Cotah to the Eng. .company, 118. Con- 
ditions on which his ancestors submitted to 
the Moors when they conquered the Carna- 
tic, 129, his predecessor, in 1736, attacked, 
and besieged in Tanjore by Cliundasaheb, 

129.- 1749, October, November, the King, 

attacked in his capital Murzafajing, Chun- 
dasaheb, and the Fr. troops, defends himself 
and negotiates, 131, 135, 136. December 
31st, ratihes the treaty, and, besides money 
to the chiefs of the army, gives 81 villages 
dependant on Kaiical to the French company, 
136. 1761. Aiium Khan quits his ser- 

vice, and goes to Madura, 169. cautious of 
declaring, permits both the English and Fr. 

troops to pass throng his country, 182.- 

1752. February, senS 3000' horse and 200 
foot under Monaegee to the assistance of Ma- 
D u u ^ hoinq(ially 
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homedally at TritcMnopoly, 208. m, 214. 
prejudiced by bis minister (Suceogee) against 
his general Monaegee, 236, 237.— — 1753. 
February ^ sends bis cavalry to join the EngEsb 
at Trivadi, but recalls them before they had 
joined, on an alarm of the Morratoes, 277. 
April 22d, deputes his minister Suceogee to 
compliment the Nabob and Major Lawrence, 
visits them himself at Condore, orders his ca- 
valry to accompany them, who return the 
next day, 281. May, Jum, deterred by the 
practices of the Mysorean hrom supplying the 
English army atTritchinopoly with provisions, 
285, 2S6. ruled by Suceogee, 286. July, 
Palk deputed to him : On the arrival of the 
English army from Eritchinopoly, orders his 
cavalry to j oiii them, 296. November , receives 
threatening letters fromDupleix, is prevailed 
upon by Suceogee to remove Monaegee, and 
is on the point of signing with the Mysoreans, 
319, 320. but is stopped by the repulse of 
the assault on Tritchinopoly, 325. stations 
Oauderow with troops at Tricatopoly to op- 
pose the Morratoes, and pretends that his 
army is assembling to join the English, 325. 

1754. January, the English deputies, in 

-the conference at Sadr ass, insist that Ms coun- 
try he guaranteed to liim, 337. February, a 
body of Morratoes laying waste his eounliy, 
he restores Monaegee, and solicits Major 
Lawrence to march to Tanjore, 341. by the 
instigation of Suceogee, removes Monaegee 
again, as soon as he had defeated the Hor- 
"ilti '’WrWrf , ' on the defeat of the 
Bnghsh convoy, prevents his merchants from 
supplying more provisions to Tritehinopoly, 
346. imprisons Monaegee, negotiates with 
the Mysorean. Palk deputed to him, who pre- 
vents him from signing the treaty, but camiot 
prevail on him to lend his troops, 348. May, 
Maissin plundering Ms country, and takes 
Coiladdy, 357. Major LawTence, to take ad- 
vantage of the King’s fright, marches to Tan- 
jore, 357, 358. who presses him to hasten 
Ms approach, 360. because Maissin had cut 
through the mound at Coiladdy, 360. and 
Morarirow had cut off 12 of the 15 hundred 
horse wMch the King had sent again under 
the command of p-auderow to Tricatopoly, 
360, 361. on the arrival of Major Lawrence, 
disgraces Suceogee, and restores Monaegee to 
the command of the army, 361, 362. and 
consents to furnish the money demanded of 
the Nabob by Morarirow, 363. July 27th, 
Ms troops join the English at Atchempettah, 
365. and Augmt 17th, march with them to 
Tritehinopoly, 368. H^ptember, Major Law- 
rence had promised 1^ to protect the repara- 
tion pf the mound at Coiladdy, 371. 1755, 

had been long at variance with the Moravar, 
andremonstrates sharply Sgainstthe Mendsliip 


shewn him by Col. Heron, 387. his quarrel 
with Tondiman, which arose 'in 1749, con- 
cerning Arandangi and the cessioii of Kplli- 
nelli Cotah, but had been suppressed during 
the brunt of the^ genera;^ rwai*, breaks out 
again j both arm,%ut are prevented by the 
conduct of the Presidency and Calliaud, and 
the unwillingness of Monaegee, from com- 
mencing hostilities, 402, 403. _ 

Tanjoeine, Individuals, singular suicide of a 
Tanjorine of high cast, taken wounded at 
Bevi Cotah, 116. wily, meaning the King, 
134. meaning Monaegee, 237. 

Tanjouines, meaning the nation. 1754. • 

Jtily, Morarirow promises, if paid by the 
King, never more to be an enemy to the 
Nabob, the English, or the Tanjorines, 237. 

Tanjoee, Tanjoeine, Tanjoeines, when 
meaning or applied to, their AekYjOeTecops, 
1749. April, opposing the English troops 
with Captain Cope, 109, 110. July, the 
army encamped under Devi Cotah, when the 
English come against it, 114. their horse cut 
to pieces most of Clive’s platoon, 115. sally 
again, and 14 are killed at a volley, 116. — 
5000 attack the English detachment in Atcka- 
veram during the whole night, and endeavour 
to bum down the gates with bundles of straw 

piled against it, 117, 118. 1749. Novem^ 

her, defending Tanjore against Murzafajing, 

the French, and Chundasaheb, 135, 1752, 

February, 3000 horse and 2000 foot with 
Monaegee join Mahomedally at TritchmO’- 
poly, 208. April, 1000 of their horse de- 
tached with Clive to Samiavera^yi, 221. Mo- 
naegee, with the rest of the Tanjoriues, takes 
Coiladdy, 226. May 10th, encamps with 
them at ChueldypoUam, 232. why Chun- 
dasaheb trusted Mmselftothem, rather than to 
any other of the allies, 236. June, tli^y all re- 
turn home after the capture of Beringham, 
247. — — 1753. February, their horse, pro- 
ceeding to join the English army at Trivadi, 
are recalled on an alarm of the Morratoes in 
their own country, 277. April, proceed one 
day’s march with the English army from 
Tanjore, and return the next, 281 July, their 
troops assembling, 296. AuguU, 3000 horse 
and 2000 matchlocks join the English army 
at Tanjore, and proceed wltb them to Trit- 
cMnopoly, 299, On the 9th, in the action 
defending the convoy, remain with the Na- 
bob’s retinue, and the baggage and provisions, 
300, 301, and neglect to^ehame the enemy 
when routed, 302. Beptemher^\%\., encamp 
with the English army at the French rock, 
seem^e from the Morattoes, whom they fear, 
307. Beptemher 21 bX, their cavab^in the Bat- 
tle of the Sugar-loaf Mock how disposed, 310. 
again, 311. plunder the camp, instead, of pur- 
suing the enemy, 313, 314. their rhodo- 
^ montade 


montade after iiie Tictor^S Zli, October tke Oan^es rises in tlie mountains of Thibet, 14. 

23d, return liome, to celebrate their great fes- TMeyes, the word colleries, it is said, signifies 
ti^'ai, 316, m, 325. December, a body of them Tlixeyes, 208. 

stationed -with Gauderow oX Trimtopoly to Timahy, Timeuy, a fort 6 m. s. w. of Arcot. 

oppose the Moyrtitoes, 325. who pass by them 1751. September, Cliye attacks the fugitive 

into the Taiijore couiftry, 326.— — 1754. troops of Arcot there, on the 14th and 16 th, 

Jmiuarp, their cavalry led by Monacgee in- 184, 185. Kove^jiber the 9th, the governor 

tirely defeat these Morratoes, 341, 342. surrenders the fort to him, 196. 

Feb, a party* of horse lying at Cootaparah, TINIVELLT, The City or Towx, the 
march away thxee^ days before the English Country. The town is 160 m. s. of Tritchi- 

cojwoy and grenadiers are attacked and cut nopoly, the territory extends to Comorm, the 

off, 344. May the 24th, 1500 horse with coiuxtry of lies between this and the 

Gauderow, stationed again at Tricatopoly, sere country of Tritchinopohj, 169. 1751. Ja- 

intirely defeated by Morarirow, 360, 361, Ab dull Kahim and Lieut. Innis, sent 

June 7tli, Monacgee reinstated, levies troops with a force to settle the government, arrive 

to recruit this loss, 361, 362. July 22d, after at the city, 169. March from, -whence they 

long delay, the Tanjorines join the English return to join Cope at Madura, 170. 

army at Atchempeitah, 365. they are 2500 1755- February, 500 Europeans and 2000 

horse and 3000 foot, mostly armed with mus- Sepoys sent with them to reduce the coun- 

kets, 368. August 17th, are disposed in the try, are joined by 1000 horse with Ma- 

second line, to protect the baggage and con- phuze Khan, whom the Nabob appoints 

voy, 368. their peons mentioned, 368. are liis Vicegerent in the Madura and Tiniveliy 

amusedby Hydernaig, who falls upon the con- countries, 380. they are bounded to the e. 

voy, 369. September, the army take the field to by the districts of Moravar, 384. who offers 

attack Tondbnan, but stopt by th e prep arations settlements on the sea coast, which will greatly 

of Calliaud, 403. and during the rest of the abridge the communication -with the city of 

year by the contrived delays of Monacgee, 403. Tiniveliy, 384. the army arrives there in the 

Tanks, the great reservoirs in India, firom middle of March, 385. Catdbominaigm' s eoun- 

which the arable lands are w^atered, ‘,354. try is about 50 m. n. e. of it; NelU Votah 

TAETAJRS, Mount Caucasus to the N. separates about 40, s. 386, The Moravar sends 5000 

India from various nations of Tartars, 2, men, to assist the Eng. in reducing the Poiy- 

their cruelty in w^ar, 13. gars, 387. Colonel Heron lets the countries 

TARTARS MOGUL, see lAo^vl, at farm to Mapliuze Khan, 388. May the 

TAEJLdEF, the East Indies lye to the s. of, 1. 2d, Heron leaves the city and marches 

crowds ofadventurers from Tartary have esta- against NellitangaviUe, situsXedLZ^ m, to the 

blished themselves in Indostan, 24. w. 390. the recovery of these countries ad- 

Tavernier, quoted, for a story of the des- vantageous to Arcot, and excites the jealousy 

potism of a Nabob, 28. of the French, 395. who plead pretej^ions to 

Te Eexjm, sung in Pondicherry on raising the them, 396. the submissions made in them 

siege, 1748. p, 106. and on the death of during Heron's expedition, proceeded intirely 

Nazi^^gj 1750, 159. from the dread of the Eng. troops, 398. 

Tellicherry, English settlement on the C. of Mianah, Moodemiah, and Nabi Caun Cat- 

Malabar. 1747. sends 400 Sepoys to Fort teck, were left by Allxm Khan in the go vem- 

St, David, 87. treachery of their officers, 88, ment of the Madura and Tiniveliy countries 

TERRA, kingdom, east of Indostan, from in 1752 ; they acknowdedge the Nabob, their 

which it is separated by marshes and rivers, 2, licentious and profligate rule, 399. on the ap- 

Terriore, a large tract of wood-land country, proach of Heron, Moodemiah and Nabi Caun 

about 30 m. n. of Tntchinopoly of which Catteck retired from the town of Tiniveliy 

the chief is called ; it was over-run by to iMe FuUtaver, 400. 'Phe districts of Cala-^ 

the French and Mysoreans during the war; cad^e at the foot of the mountains "which 

who deposed the reigning Eheddy, and sub- separate this from the country of Trawmore, 

stituted his cousin ; and he not paying his 400. the Travencores retire from the fort and 

tributes, Maissin marchethfrom Pondicherry, districts of CaUcad on the arrival of Colonel 

deposeth him, and reinstates his antecessor, Heron, 401. and Maphuze Khan sends troops 

396. ^ "to take possession of them, 401. May, he 

XHAMAS KOXJLI KHAN. See Konli Khan. inarches back from Madura to Tiniveliy, and 
Thevenot the younger (who travelled into the Company's Sepoys go "with him, 401. 

India in 1665. J says &ere were Canibals ( near proceeds from thenc^to idu^TuUtmer* s 401. 

Baroche,) p, 6. represses the incursions of his Colleites into 

TibBBT, THE GREAT ANB LITTLE, Mount the districts, 402^ In Kovember, ret-ux;j.s to 

Caucasus separates them from India, 2. The Tiniveliy, 420, 1756. The Pulitayer bsis 
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tlie ascendant over the Eastern Folygar$ Ca- 
tabommaigue leads the Western 420. The 
city of Maclum is the bulwark of the terri- 
tory of Tiiiivelly, 421. Moodilee, a native, 
offers to take the country at farm, 421. Abdul 
Eahhn, in Chnclimtore^ expects succours from 
TiiiiTeliy, 422, the rebel confederates resolve 
to attack Mapliiize Khan at Thiivelly before 
they attempt Madura, 422. March 21st, and 
are entirely defeated within se^■en miles of the 
town, 422, 423. Cayetar is 25 m. to the n. of 
it, 424. 

Tirmnbore^ Town, 8 m. w. from Maclu?'a, the 
Pagoda of Coilguddy stands in it, Mahomed 
Issoof passes through it, April, 1756, in his 
march from Tritvhihopoly to Madura, 423. 

Toglipoob, Tamerlane crosses the Ganges there, 
14. 

Tondimau-, Ton bam an Tondeman, the 

P 0 L Y G A R. 1752. Fehrtianj, sends 400 

horse and 3000 Colieries to the assistance of 
Hahomedally at Tritchinopoly, 208. June, 
not strong enough, nor conveniently situated, 
to favour the escape of Chmidasaheb, 230. 
not obliged to act with the Nabob out of 

the districts of Triichinopoly, 247. 1753. 

May, the Mysorean endeavoms to deter him 
£:om supplying provisions, 285. and bribes his 

officers, 286. 1754. Maissin in vengeance 

of his assistance to the Eng. ravages his count*' 
try, 357. the Polygar visits Major Lawurence 
'paaol&f thrc«^ & comt^, and is -received 
'ftittentSon 'due to Ms at- 
— *—1755, had long been at 
emruty with the Moramr, and is offended 
at the favour shewn him by Col. Heron, 
187, In 1749, he had assisted Monac- 
gee to take Arandanghi, who gave him KeU 
Umlii Gotah for the service, which the King 
of Tanjore reclaimed; the subsequent wars 
stopped the quarrel, but it breaks out in June 
1745, when the Eng. Presidencj'- and Calliaud 
endeavour to reconcile them ; and Monacgee 
delays to commence hostilities against hnn, 

402, 403. 1758. April, promises troops 

to accompany Mahomed Issoof into the Ma*‘ 
dura and Tinivellij^ countries, who comes to 
Paducotta, and delivers to him the hostages of 
Catahominaigue and htiapom7n, 423. a body of 
his troops foEow with his brother-in-law and 
join at Madura, where Mahomed Issoof re- 
tains them in the Conipany*s pay, 423. 

ToNDIMAN, the CoUKTIiY AND ‘WOOBS 
OP THE PoLYGAB extend s. and s, e. of 
Priichhwpoly, limiting in part the country 
of Tar^ore to the w. 109. and lie between 
Tmjore and Madura, 208. — - 1752. Z>e- 
cem.&er,^remain the only district from which 
TrUcMmpoly gets provisions, 272. to inter- 
c^tisvhich the Kegent fo&is a camp at the 

P acquirers Tape, 273. 1753, April, a 

party of Sepoys sent to escort provisions, can- 
§ 


not get back to the city, 281‘.'but^the convoys 
are protected by tlie^irmy encamping at the 
Pdcquiids Tope, 285. ?«, 2S6. June, and after 
the victory of the Golden rode, the Sepoys re- 
turn with a stock 50 dafL>,^'294. tSepiemher 
21st, several of the f’rcneh, who fled from the 
battle of the Sugar doaf rock, are knocked on 

the head in Tondiinaids country, 313. 

1754. the provisions W'ere ahvays brought to 
the skirts of the woods, and from theuce es* 
corted by detachments to the city, 343. The 
road from Kelli Coiahto Cooiaparah lies through 
the skii'ts of the looods, 344. February, after 
the defeat of the convoy, Tondinian’s country ' 
remamed again the only rcsoui-ce for provi- 
sion ; and 300 Sepoys are stationed to collect 
them at Killanore, a village in the woods, 12 
m. from Triichlnopoly, 346. w, 351. Maissin 
with a large force enters the country, the in- 
habitants remote their cattle, and abandon 
their villages, which he burns, and takes Kil^ 
Imiore, 35/. 3Iajor Lawrence, marching to 
Tanjore, passeth tlu'ougli the woods, 358. Au^ 
yust 20th, provisions procmed as usual from 
this and the country of Tanjore, 370. P‘u^ 
ducottah the principal town, 1756. April, 
Mahomed Issoof marches thither in his way 
to Madura, 423, 

C o N I) I M A n’s Buotheb- in-Law. 1755, 

Calliaud corresponds and confers with lioi cn 
the Polygars quarrel withTa5^bre,concaming 

Arandanghi and Kelli Kelli Gotah, 402.-^^ 

1756. / pril 10th, he joins Mahomed Issoof 
at Madura with some of Tondimads forces, 
who retains them in the Company’s pay, 423; 
Topasses, are the mixed Chiistians born in 
India, employed as Infantry; pretend to be de- 
scendants of the first Portuguese, and have 
their name ( it Is said ) from wearing a hat, 89, 

Topasses, in the service of CiiuNinvfAHEB, 

1751. Jidy the 13th, 100 advance with 

4000 Sepoys to the attack of Dalton’s post at 
‘CJtatoorjp, 175. 

Topasses, in the service of the English. 

1746.^ December,^ 100 at F'ort St. David, 

81, of which 50 are in the sally made on the 
Fr. troops retreating from the garden-house, S3. 

1747. June, 200 arrive there from 

Bombay, 87, 1748. August, of the Com- 

pany’s battalion serving at the siege of Pondi- 
cherry, 300 of the 750 were Topasses, 98. 

1751. July, 100 stationed with Dalton 

in the advanced pbst at Utatoor, 174. and be- 
have %vell when attacked and ret^ating, 157. 

1754. May, in the battalion of 400 men, 

which marched from Madrass to join Ma- 
phuze Khan at Corjeverum, half were To- 
passes, 362, August, these and others form a 
part of the 1200 men in battalion, reviewed 
at AtehempeUah, 368. 

Topasses, in the service of the F b e n c h. 

1753. May lOth, in che fight on the Island 
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of S^ruiffhcm T!^ar MooiacIwUmoo>\ 284. Sep-^ 
Umher 21st^ two comp^iies stationed at the 
Golden Eocl\ ■when the English army gain the 
T^nctory of the Suffar-haf Moch, 310. Novem- 
ber^ 200 more^a^lTe t<^the army at Sermg- 
ham, 320. December, t3ey have four com- 
panies each 100 men distinct from their bat- 
talion, 343. 1754. August 19th, 400 in 

the action ojjposing the English army return- 
ing from Tavjore, 369. 

TorAssES in the service of Mahomedally. 
1752, a company at Tritchmopoly commanded 
by Clement Poverio, 259, * 

Topasses in the service of Mobaeiiiow and 

the Moeuatoes. 1753. January the 9th, 

two companies advance with them to the at- 
tack of the village of Trivadi, 276. August 
23d, arrive wdth him at Seringham, 304. 

Trade Wind, at Mauritius, 94. 

TE A VE NCO BE, Gountey, Kingdom of, is 
the most southern division of the Malabar 
coast, opposite to Tinivelly, and ends as that, 
at Cape Comorin, formerly of small extent, 
carried by the present King to the boundaries 
of Cochin, 400. the country does not admit 

the service of cavalry, 400. 1755. June, 

Judy, Moodemiah goes thither, returns with 
2000 Travancores to Calacad, accompanies 
them back, 401. and returns again in Sep- 
tember with more, 402. 

Travencore, King of, has greatly extended the 
dominion, employed La-unoy a Erench officer, 
who trained 10,000 Naires as European In- 
fantry, besides which the King has 20,000 
other foot ; he bought the fort and districts 

of Calacad of Moodemiah, 400, 401. 

1755. July, to whom he furnishes 2000 Tra- 
vencores in order to re-take this place ; re- 
calls these troops, 401. but in September sends 
Mood^niah back mth more, 402. 

TitAVENCOEES, meaning the native troops of 

the country. 1755. July, 2000 proceed 

with Moodemiah to Calacad; are .recalled, 

401. but in Septend>er more retmm 

402. 

Tkeasuees, the value of, the effects and mo- 
ney carried by Th,amas Kouli Khan out of 
India is said to amount to 70 millions of 
pounds Sterling, 23. Treasures in India pe 
buried in tir5es of danger, 134. of Nazirjing 
computed at2,500,000^^. the jewels at 500,0007. 
162. Mr. Kobins' proposal to intercept them, 
168. 

T E B N W I T SlJbllDTBNANI?. — b— 1751, 
her, killed by a Erench Sepoy at the sally 
made from the fort of Areot on the quarters 
of Bajahsaheb, 186. 

Tricatopoly, a fort 18 m. b. of Tritchinopoly, 
-irl753. December, Gauderow stationed there 
with, a body of troops to punish the Morra- 
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toes, 325. several convoys of provisions es- 
corted from hence to the Eng, camp, 320. 
■" — 17'54, the Tanjore merchants, vrho sup- 
ply them, will not venture nearer than this 
place to Tritchinepoly, 343. February the 12th, 
the convoy and grenadiers halt here, wdio 
were cut off the next day, 344. 3Iay 22d, 
Gauderow with 1500 horse" surprized and en- 
tirely defeated here by Moi-arirow, 360, 
361. 

T EiN CON OM ALEE, Bay and Harbour in the 

Island of Ceylon. 1746. June, Peyton 

with the Eng. squadron goes thither after the' 
fight with Belabourdonnais, 63. August, puts 

to sea, refitted there, 64. 1747. October, 

November, the ships of Griffin’s squadron 
which could not bear out the monsoon on 
the Coast, repair thither, 88. December, Grif-* 
fin likewise in his own ship, and returns with 
his squadron to Fort St. David in January 
1748, p, 88. August, Griffin with three ships 
goes there, and sails from thence to Europe in 
Jammy 1749, p, 98. part of Boscaw'en’s 
squadron went thither on raising tlie siege of 
Pondicherry, 107, April 13th, most of the 
Eng.squadronby being there escai>e the storm, 
which raged at Fort St. David and Portonovo, 

X09. 1755. Admhal Watson with the 

squadron go thither in March, to avoid the 
change of the monsoon, and return to Fort St. 
David in the middle of May, 397. 

Trinomalee. 1752. February, parties of 

the Morratoes plundering hereabouts, 277. 
situated 40 m. s. of Arcot in the high road 
to Tritchinopoly; Mortizally in April 1753 
agrees with Dupleix to besiege it. Morarirow 
moves likewise %o assist, 288. It is besieged by 
Morarirow, Hortizally’s troops, Hussan Al- 
ly with BOO Sepoys, and 50 Europeans from 
Pondicherry, and is gallantly defended by 
Berkatoolah, 305. 500 Sepoys sent 

jfi'om Arcot fall on the besiegers in concert 
with Berkatoolah, when Hussan Ally is 
killed, and the rest raise the siege, 316, 
317. 

Trieetti. Pagoda, very famous, on a moun- 
tain about 50 m. n. e. of Arcot, the great 
feast is celebrated in September, when pilgrims 
arrive from all parts, aiffi pay for their wor- 
ship I fi:om these collections the Bramlns pay 
a tribute of 60,000 pagodas a year to the go- 
vernment ; this revenue the Kabob made over 

to the Eng. company, 317, 318. 1753, 

August, Mahomed Comaul from Nehre tries to 
get possession of the Pagoda before the feast 
begins, and is defeated by a party from Ha- 
drass commandedby EnsignsHoltoid Ogilby, 
in conjunction with!N%eabiffi and 3iis trq^s, 
is taken prisoner, and immediately pul to death 
by Nazeabulla, 31f . m, 326. * ^ 

TBIT- 
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TUITCEI'NOP 0 L r, Countuy, Disteicts, 
Kinobo 3 *i of, forms jmrt of the southern 
boundary of the Carnatic, 37. was goTemed 
by its own Eajah, who paid tribute to tlie 
Mogul tlirough the Nabob of Ai’cot ; in 1736 
submits to Subderaily and Chundasaheb, who 
had got possession of the Queen and the city, 

38. Chundasaheb is left in the goyemuient, 

39. and injui-es Mysore and Tanjore, 41. 

1741, the Morratocs having taken Chunda- 
saheb and. the city, place Morarirow in the 
gOYernment, 44. In 1680, the King of Trit- 
chinopoly attacked and well nigh conquered 
Tan] ore, hut is repulsed by theMorratoes xm« 
cler Sevagee's brother, 108. Tmjore limits it to 
the w. 109. m, 129. the country of Madura 
lies s. between this and Tinivclly, 169. Its 
Western boundaries adjoin to the dominion 
of Mysore, 202. Patents from Salabadjing, 
ghing the coxmtry to Dupleix, produced at 
the conferenee at Sadrass, 338. 

TBITCBINOPOLY, City. 1736. Sub- 

derally and Chxindasaheb proceed thither with 
an ajmy on pretence of receiving the tribute, 
whenChundasaheb gets possession of theQueen 
■ and city, 38. is left governor of the king- 
dom, and puts the city in a good state of 

defence, 38. 1740. marches hence 

to assist Boastally ; and returns on the news 
of his death, 42, Meerassud stipulates with 
the Horratoes that they shah take the city 
femn him, 43. they b^iege it unecsqpectedljr. 

hwth«rs attempt toTeEcve it, 
gfiarndfCrs on the 20th of 
.March, 1741, ' 44. the Horratoes leave 

Morarirow in the gbvernnient, 44. November, 

who declares against Mortizally, 50. 

1753. August, Morariroxv sxXhr^iders the city 
to Niaamalmuluck, 51. Tanjore about 30 

m. w. 109. m, 118. 1749. the 

23d, Mahoniedally escapes hither from'' the 
battle of Amboor, his mother with his father's 
treasures had been deposited here before, 
132. — 120 Europeans are sent to him there 
from Fort St. EavicFs 133. October, Bupleix 
enjoins Chxindasaheb to attack it, 133. xvho 
inx'ests Tanjore, 134. to W'hieh 20 Europeans 

are detached fi.’om TritcMnopoly, 135. 

1750. Bupleix reb&es Chundasaheb for not 
having attacked this city instead of Tanjore, 
137. March, Mahomedahy from thence joins 
Nazirjing at Taldore, with 6000 horse and 
the English detachment, 138. December the 
4th, he escapes back irom the held of battle 
,on the death of Naznjing, 157. treats with 
Bupleix to surrender the city, 162 and 168. 

17 5 h- D^ruary, Captain Cope with 280 

■^Europeans and 300'6Spoys sent h:om Fort St. 
protect it, 168, the toTO oi TiniveUg 
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is 160 ni. s. to which A^xill Bahini and 
Lieutenant Innis fure sent with a force, 
169. Madura, in the possession of AUum Khan, 
cuts off the communication with Tinivelly, 
169. Cope and Abdullv^bhb sent against 
Madiua, 169. there were only two ser viceable 
pieces of battering cannon in Tritchinopoly, 

169. Cope and Abdullwahab return frustrated, 

170. Chundasaheb preparing fo march against 
it from Arcot, 171. the Nabob’s troops and 
Cope with the English detaclxment from hence 
join the English army, commanded by Gin- 
genflTl, 172. the English army retreat 
from Voleondah towards Tritchinopoly, 174, 
arrive on the Coleroon in sight, 177. the 
Oaveri sends off the arm called tlie Coleroon 
about 5 m. n. w. from the city; the two 
channels nearly unite again at Coiladdy, 15 m. 
to the E. 177. the government had two boats 
to ferry horses on the Coleroon, 179, the 
caimoii in TritcMnopoly, and those in the 
Pagoda of Seringham intersect, 179. the situa- 
tion, extent, and defences of the city describ- 
ed, 180. The English anny encamp on the 
w. side; the Nabob’s on the s. 180. Chxm- 
dasaheb’s and the French to the e. 181. 
xTuly, Pigot sends forward the detachment 
from Verdaehehm, 182. August, Clive sent 
with another ffom St, David, Clarke with 
another ffom Devi Cotah, both join at Con- 
dore, and proceed through the Tanjore coun- 
try i the King suffering both the English and 
French troops to pass, 182.—600 men in the 
English battalion at the city. 183, Clive re- 
turning to Fort St, Daxdd proposes an expe- 
dition against Arcot, as a means of drawing 
oflp&rt of the enemy’s force ffom the attack 
of Tritchinopoly, 183. September, Chunda- 
saheb detaches 4000 of his troops to besiege 
him there, 186, the retreat of thef^English 
army to Tritchinopoly prejudices the reputa- 
tion of their affairs, 192. m, 196. Decern-' 
her, Easinroxv leaving Clive proceeds with 
his Horratoes (1000) to Tritchinopoly, 199. 
ineffectual operations of the French and 
Chundasaheb against the city, 200, 201. the 
French fire the same shot at the city as had 
been fired by the English sMps against Pon- 
dicherry, 202. Sex^enty horsemen with 500,000 
rupees ai'riye to the Nabob""' from Mysore, 
203. who see a skirmish, 203. Caroor is 
situated 50 m. xv. 203. Innis Khan the 
Morratoe arrivSs xxith 500, p, 204, thQ plain 
of TritcMnopoly full of hollo'ijs^’'ays, 204. the 
French dragoons cut off on the by Lxnis 
Khan, 204, 205. the Mysoreans preparing 
to come ffom Caroor ; Trxxsler detached to 
meet them at Kist^iaveram, 30 m. w, 206. 
then Cope, 206, 207. xvho being kiMed, 

Dalton 
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Dalton is and at lengtli the regent 

with his ow?|army and the Morratoes of Mora- 
rirow pass onwards, 20v^ and Dalton rettirns 
’^’^th the English detachments, 208. Monac- 
Jee joins the^hj^hob with SOOO horse and 
*2000 foot from Tanja^e; Tondiman sends 
400 horse and 0000 Colleries, the i^abob’s 
force is now become snx)erior to Cliundasa- 
heb's 208, 209. March^ reinforcement 

•with Lawrence and Clive, approaching 
through Tanjore 213, ni^ 214. March the 
28th, halt within 10 miles of the city, from 
w^hence they are joined by t’wo detachments, 
nnder the command of Dalton, 214. the 30th, 
fight and cannonade in thep/a?Vi, 215, 216, 
217. the wdiole arrive at the city, 217. the 
English troops knew” little of the plain^ and 
Dalton, detached in the night to beat up 
Chundasaheb’s camp, is misled by the guides, 
217. the 18 pounder taken by him at 
mlserum^ presented to the Nabob as the first 
trophy gained in the war, 219. April Clive’s 
division stationed at Samiaveram, is within a 
forced march from the city, 22L The Eng. 
and the troops of the other allies on the s. 
of the Caveri form a line extending 5 m. 
on each side of the city, 226. Map the 15th, 
the cannon of the city fire on the enemy 
moving in the island of Sermpha?y\ wliilst 
Clive is cannonading them from Piichandah 
229. only three pieces of battering cannon 
in the city and with the allies, 232. 240. 
the head of Chundasaheb sent by Monacgee 
to the Nabob, it is carried three times round 
the city, and then packed up in a box to 
be sent to Delhi. 241. Four hundred of the 
French prisoners, with the stores and ar- 
tillery, taken at J’umbahist?ia, carried into 
the city, 243. the Nabob is very un\vil- 
liiigto depart with the English army into 
the Ciirnatic, 243. the Mysorean reveals the 
cause; that the Nabob had agreed to give 
him Tritchinopoly as the price of his assist- 
ance, 243. the Nabob's arguments and ex- 
pedients to Major Lawrence, 244. his con- 
ference with the Mysore commissaries and 
Morarirow, 245, 246. who means to get the 
city himself, 246. June the 16th, the Eng. 
troops, which had proceeded to Utatoor^ 
return in ^^rder to protect the Nabob 
against the designa of the Mysoreans, 246, 
Vague promises and accommodation with 
them. 700 Mysoreans admitted into the city 
as a guarantee, 246, m, 247. the 28th, 
the Nabob^parts with the English troops, 
247. the Tonjorines return home, the Poly^ 
gars not obliged to serve out of the districts 
of Tritchinopoljr, 247. the Mysoreans and 
Morratoes remain in their encampment to 
the w. 247. Dupleix foments their discon- 
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EX : 

tent, 252, the. Eegent: ionns several plots to 
get the city, 257, 258, 259. the Pagodas of 
Wariore 8 miles w. garrisoned by Sepoys 
h’om the city, 259, 260, Kiiocdiii Khan 
the Nabob’s governor tells the Mysorean he 
hasno cit}^ to expect, 260. the Kegent pre- 
tends that he •will relinquish his claim to it, 
if the Nabob will pay iiis expeiiees, 8 mil- 
lions and 5 hundred thousand rupees, 260. 
Dupieix promises to take and give it to the 
Mysorean, 261. Innis Khan wdth 3000 Mor- 
ratoes detached by the Kegent to join the 
French, 261. the Kegent cuts off provisions, 
268. Dalton ordered by the Presidency to 
treat him as an enemy, *268. Deceynher 23d, 
marches in the night, and beats up the 
Mysore camp mider Bcrmgham; 268, 269. the 
next day the Mysoreans cut off half the English 
force of the garrison stationed at the great 
ChotiUty on the Island^ 270, 271. Dalton 
turns out the 700 Mysoreans, but detains their 
commander Gopaulrauze, the Regent’s bro- 
ther, 271. Velore Pagoda^ 4 m. to the w. 
30 Europeans beat up the enemy’s guard here 
and give no quarter, 272. the Kegent cuts 
off the noses of the comitry people bringing 
provisions, and sends them thus mangled into 
the city, 272. wdiich in the end of March 
is almost reduced to famine, 273. Dupieix 
protracts hostilities in the Carnatic, to prevent 
the Mysorean from receiving any interrup- 
tion in his attempts against Tritchinopoly, 277. 
Major Lawrence at Trivadi receives sudden 
news of the w'ant of x^ro visions in the city ; 
Kiroodin Khan, having sold out all the stores 
of grain, 280, 281, mai'ches -with the Nabob 
and the army to its relief through Tanjore, 
281. but the Tanjorine cavalry accompany 
him only one day’s march, 281. Dalton firom 
the city makes various attacks on the camp 
wdiich the Mysoreans had established at the 
Pacqtwrds iope^ 282. which rejoins the camp 
at Seringham on the approach of Major Law- 
rence, and the people of the countiy bring 
provisions, 263. May the 6th, Lawrence 
arrives, the army in the fiield, 500 Europeans, 
2000 Sepoys, 3000 horse, 283. the next day 
arrives a strong reinforcement sent by Dupieix 
to the Kegent, 283, ^ay 10th, action on 
the Island opposite to Moota€hellinooi\ 283, 

284. the English retuim to the city, 285. 
practices of the Mysorean, to prevent Tar^ore 
and Tondiman ffom supplying provisions, 

285. Lawrence promises them not to quit 

Tritchinopoly, imtil their countries are se- 
cure, 286. the distress of Tritchinopoly en- 
courages Mortizahy to take the J^ld against 
Arcot, 287. Trifionm^e, of Arcot, 

is situated on the road, 288.*/to»(Wfehe 
26th, the battle of the Golden Mock ^say^ the 
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city, 293. tlie Xaljob, ready to proceed witt 
tlio army to Taajore, is stopped by his troops 
in iiiw palace, and rescued by X)alton "witlithe 
En-vlish greiiacUei’s, 294. 205, 296. W^s 
skirt the plaih to the s. 296._ Comndanoih m 
tlie woods lialf way to Tanjore, wnere 
Malor Lawrence marcMng from Tritehmo- 
poly lialts, 296. only 50 of tlie N^abob s 
troops accompany Mm, tire rest remain xmdex 
tbe walls, and go over at noon-day to the 
Mysoreans, not fired upon by tbe garrison, 
296, Dalton blows up Warriore, tbe explosion 
fails at We^cmdahf 2t96. De Cattans em- 
ployed by Bupleix and Brenler to surprize 
tbe city by means of tbe French prisoners, is 
admitted, and detected by Dalton, 297 to 
Valaivmfs CliQxdtrijy 6 m. E. --99. 
^Ammt tbe 7th, tbe army returning fi’om 
^Laiilore bait here ; whilst marching onwjuds, 
from tbe Bock: m ihe ciiij, apprize them 
of tbe enemy’s motions on tbe 60U. 

Axiqmt tbe 9tb, action in which tbe enemy 
andeayour to prevent tbe army reten- 
ing to the city with a conyoy of proyismns 
from Taniore, and are defeated, 300 to^ 303. 
a reinforcement of Morratoes with Morarirow, 
and of troops from Pondicherry, stronger 


tbegreatcoJUJoycoming with tfeDrenadiei’s, cur- 
off between Cootapamh Elimbemm, 243 to 

i tf \ ..-v-t’ -fl-iia TC A-f* 


than ihe whole of the English force, ^ye to 

ly, S04. m. 308.- Mo" ^ 

tion of tne 


thTeMmy, S04.’?», 308.- Motions and sito- 
il Ihe two armies near tbe city, 3ub 
to I09« September tbe 21st, Battle of the 
loaf Boch, in wMcb the enemy are enti^ly 
tifti to tl^. We^mmm tmBn, 314, 
army m we setting in 
of tbe xainy monsoon go into cantonments 
Ikt (MlMj/, when loO Europeans pd 4000 
Sepoys are left to reinforce tbe garrison, 316. 
the city now well supplied with provisions, 
310 Noteniher, design of the Prencb to 
assault it, 320. description of Dalton s 
Uttery, and tbe gateway m wlneb it was 
formed, 320, 321. Nocemher tne^ 27tb, 

Assault and Escalade made in tbe night by 
tbe French troops and repulsed, 321 to 324. 
a party liom Ooiladdy reinforce tbe garrison. 
Decemberthe 3d, Lawrence arrives from thence 
with the army, 324. tbe repulse of the assault 
reclaims tbe King of Taniore, 325, locate- 
poly, a fort, 18 m. Gauderow stationed 
there, pretends be is preparing to march with 
tbe whole army of Tanjore to Tritcbinopoly, 

325. m, 326. 1754. the EngUsii force 

never sufficient to cany on tbe xvar both at 
Golcoxidah and Trltchinopoly^ 336, m, 338. 
"Febnmry, not a tree standing on tbe plain, 
'all cut down dui-ing tbe war, 343. tbe pro- 
■ visions outP^be Tanj ore country ^e lodged at 
ouTtf at tlie skirt of 

the ^cK^Sjfrom whence they are escorte dto tbe 
city by ^m'ge detacbmentsr 343. (F^h, 12th, 


provisions to tbe city 346.)j^)Urt; some are got 
from Tondhmxfs ckmtry. and brought from 
Killanore, 346. tbe King of Tanjore suspends 
bis treaty with the Mysorean, but will not 
send bis troops to TritcMiiopoly, 348. -4pn7, 
discovery of Poniapab’s treachery, and design 
to render Mahomed Issoof suspected of be- 
traying tbe city to tbe Mysorean, 348. Go- 
pinrawze, an inhabitant, concerned with Po- 
niapab, 350. tbe Begent offers to Poniapab 
to repay tbe Eng. their expences if they will 
give Mm tbe city, 351. May 12tb, Major 
Lawrence ill, is obliged to go into tbe city, 
355. and views from tbe gateiomj tbe engage- 
ment of tbe two annies, 356. tbe attachment 
of Tondiman bad alone of late enabled the 
Eng. to stand their ground, 357, Major Law- 
rence marches to Tanjore, trusting that tbe 
incursion of Maissin would induce tbe King to 
join Ms forces to tbe Eng. 357. adds 100 Eu- 
ropeans to tbe garrison, 358. xn, 359. 360. 

362. m, 363. tbe city receives two or 
three convoys after tbe departure of tbe army, 
on wMcb the enemy encamp on tbe plain, 
and effectually stop them, 364. Monaegee 
agrees to collect as much provisions as xvill be 
consumed in tbe city during tbe stay tbe Eng. 
army make at Tanjore, 365. August l7tb, 
(Action on tbe plain on the return of tbe Eng. 
army with tbe convoy, 368 to 370.) during 
wMcb KilpatricVsallies with apart of tbe gar- 
rison against a party mar cMng from Sermghmn^ 
370. tbe enemy destroy at MootachelUmor tbe 
water- courses which supply tbe ditches and 
reservoirs of the city, 371. W'bieb Jire re- 
paired under tbe protection of Mahomed Is- 
soof, and six companies of Sepoys posted 
there, 371. OdoUr tbe lltb, the suspension 
of arms proclaimed here, 372. when Major 
Lawrence quits tbe city and tbe command of 
tbe army, and goes to Madrass, 372. Decem^ 
her, tbe two armies waiting for the conclu- 
sion of tbe freaty bad attempted nothing deci- 
sive, 372, 1755. Notwithstanding tbe 

truce, tbe Begent of Mysore resolves to re- 
main until be gets tbe city, 3^0. Mapbuze 
Khan, with a thousand horse, arrived in tbe 
end of December, 380. In February Colonel 
Heron with tbe English troops, and those of 
Mapbuze Khan, proceed to tb ^e duction of 
the Madura and Tinivelly couirmes : tbe Na- 
bob goes with them as frir as Manapar, where 
four of tbe principal Polyyan dependant on 
Tritcbinopoly settle and pay their arrears to 
Mm, 380, 381. but Lacbenaigv anotte equi- 
vocates and resists, 381 to 383. be is reduced 

and 
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W adwes KilpatnSlc or lae 
iCme to surprize the city ; mockery 

A-fffvs to leave the gates open, 388. Apnl the 
mh the Myloilan ma|ehes away to his owm 
lotn, -k^ on on wliom lie liad relied 

rss. “ s Witao^'y. 3^ 

“toVm,, Im. M0«1 E».n, 

encamps at *r ci 


ritii uoionei x-xuAuii, 

Variore Pagodas, 395 . tlie districts 
ciicaxiii.je> ^ on A Holli ftn d an- 

of Terriore are oO m. n. M 6 . 9 “ , ’..A 



PF®* C “ of about 

50 m to^th^ N. s. of WanorepoUanit^Tiei 
Eastward. CalUaud 

r„ssi,^r?.7°v'?^Ar4f7c‘S.d 

E.‘rili“‘s“T“s2,“?.rt 

makes preparations as if he mtended to take 
the fleld^amst both. 403. m, 404. the ho- 
atao-es of Catabominaigne and Etrapornm pn- 

Issoof marches with 1200 

ties, some Colleries and artillery, carries the 

hSages of Catabominaigue midEtiapoxum to 

Tondmmn, 423. m, 427. m. 4^36. 

TeivTX a fortified Paooha, with a pettah, 
Urn w. of Port St. Damtt, H7.— -1750. 
JWv possession of by the Er. it is s. of 

+>7 148. the Er. encamp 8 m. to 

Ihe eS, 148. Cope with Mahomed^y sum- 
mon it : the Nabob’s troops ^aid to ^- 
+or.v it 148 in 149. Aug^t the 19th, the 
eT top retofmeed. 150. they entirely defeat 

MAomeWAeftbytheEngl^h,lM.m^^^^ 

m 167 .- 1752 . July tbe 6 tli, tiie irenen 

Spoovs surrender it to the 2s abob and Law- 
rence on tbe first summons ; the Eng. any 
here, 248. Villapm^im, 12 m. n. 
253 tbe 26tli, Major Kineer reinforced from 
Trivadi, 254, returns Mtber defeated at licra- 
mndi, 255. tbe Eng. army mye, and 
at Chi^undelwn, 255. 258. Major Law 

?LcfCing defeated the Er. atEator and 
being joinel by 3000 .M°^atto^ma 
TThan encamps agamt, at Xn\acii, -foi. 
oScr, marches from thence ag^t Vm- 
Swask, sm. the army 

a i-iolent storm, the rams md siwness 

of Novendier, qtotted N^hob at 
%:^went to Pondicherry, 268 .” 1 / 53 . y 

. wy the Erench troops, and Moraxirow with 


4000 Morattoes, encarap oh 
pmttar in sight of Trivadi, Eng. and the 
Nabob return hither, 276._ the 9th, Moraii- 
Tow attacks the «7?»ye and is J^epulsed, several 

fights during the moiitli, the V 

rising the Eng. hue miuehmg to horn 

Fwt it. David ior promsions, -70. a detach 
ment sent to bring up the Taiijore horse, 

St recalled by the King 
277 Dupleix reports that the English .^‘ay 
are on the brink of i'aw, 27S. Apnt 1st 
fight long continued, as the Eng. line te- 
tm-nino' mtli a convoy from Jort Si, David, 
BtsiiuSwr kiUea, 279, 280. Major Lawrence 
• approaches nearer the Er. Ttn^; 

nades their entrencliment, but finds it too 
steong 280. Kilpatrick detached to retalce 
S^kemj, 280. April 20th, the army sud- 
denly obliged to march away to tto lehef of 
which is reduced to the utmost 
distress for the want of prolusions, 281. they 
leave in Trivadi 150 Europeans and 500 be- 
poys, 281. on the march of the Eng. a 
of the French troops likewoso mai-oh from Iri- 
vaditojointhe Mysoreans at Seriagham 283. 
the remainder attack the village and are re- 
pulsed by Captain Chaoe, 280. they some days 
after attack it again ; part of the 
having driven the Er. hack, 1“* 
push their success, and are all cut oft by the 
Morattoes ; the rest within the Pagoda get 
drank, mutiny, and oblige Chace to surren- 
der, 286, 287. _ , O, -n •? IVflO 

Trivandapanwi, near I<ort &t. David. _ 1750. 
Jidu, the Eng. troops encamp hero, m readi- 
ness to joinMahomedally coming with a large 
fcaroe from Arcot, 148. 

Trimtore; 25 m. w. of 

Octoier, Lieut. Innis, prooeeiteg with a rein- 
forcement to CUve at Arcot, is suirbmM m 
Trivatore by Eajasahab’s trooi®, and after a 

sharp fight extricates his detachment, 191. 

Tbusmb, Ensign. 

by Gingen, takes Coiladdy, defends it gM- 
lantly whUst tenable, 180. abandoim it m the 
nifflit 181. December, sallies against me party 
at tbe Er. rock, 205. detached to Kistnaveram 
wfth an insufflcient.force, ^Hch is tteefore 
followed by more with Cope and Dalton, 206. 
TnacooEE, one of the wee sons of Sevapees 
brother, who in 1680 took possessimi of the 
kingdom of Tanjore ; in which Tuccogee 
himself likewise reigned, succeeding his bro- 
ther S^erbogee, 108. ? 

Tuokeasahbb, Governor of 'tandiivask, 
ried toasister of SubderMly, 50. 17o2. ^ 

t<Aer, summoned by the Eng. Mmy, of which 

xTi* * c? <..4-rtv.Tv. lilts Pettal^Sj^iSfSl he isnego- 


tiating, pays the . 
267, 

Xxx ^ 


llsbb 


10, 


ru|>ee<ijl^g 
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'TUEMECHEEIN CHAK, a descendant of 
G-ingis Khan, styled hy Tamerlane’s historian 
one of tlie great Emperors of Asia, acquires 
great reputation by liis conquests and exploits 
in India in 1240, p. li. 


IJ. 

TfjSBEG TARTARS. Babr, yielding to tbeir 

^ conquests, retires from Mawmnhar towards 
Bidmy 17. 

VSBEG TAMTARYy Indostan is separated from 
it by deserts and tbe Parapomism^ 1,2. * 

Etatooe Streights of Port, 25 m. from 
Tritchinopoly^ in tbe road to Arcot, tbe streUjhU 
described, tbe Fort is two m. to tbe s. of them 

1752. July^ the Eng. and the aSTabob's 

army retreating before Ghiindasaheb and the 
Pr. take post in the Streights^ the fort^ and a 
village in front of the streights, 174. Gingen 
with some officers sally, and are well nigh cut 
off, 175. Jtdg the 13th, Balton, attacked in 
the advanced milage^ retires to the main body, 
175, 176. the whole army, leave the streights 
retreat to the Coleroan, 177. May^ the division 
sent with Clive to Samiaveram w'as intended 
to intercept ah communication between iS'e- 
Tinghmn and Pondicherry through the Streights 
221. April the 14th, D'Autueu arrives there 
with a reinforcement, 222. Clive marches to 
attack him, but he retires into the forty 222. 
Mary the 9th, Balton detached to attack him 

tlie he the same night, 

and Balton takes possession of the next morn- 
ing. 226, 227, 22S. is recalled by Major 
Lawrence, 228. ?«, 233. D’Autueil advancmg 
again, is met by Clive seven miles beyond the 
streights, 234. June 16th and 1 8th, the Eng. 
troops proceed to Etatoor, but are immedi- 
ately recalled to Tritchimpoly, 246. 1753. 

May 10th, the Pr. reinforcement comes to 
Seringham through the streights, 283. Ter^ 
riore lies N. w. of them, 398. 


V. 

f ADA^GHERRI, POLYGAR of the mOSt pOW- 
erfxil of the western Polygars of Tinivelly, 
Ms districts adjoin on the West to th.ePulita^ 
ver*Sy who leads him, 420. 

TAnABU, Yalarru, Eiver, runs by VoU 

condahy 172. 1752. June, motions of 

the Pr, and Eng. in the bed of the river, 173. 

1753. it is dry again, when 

crossed by u!^«?alg^epoys^to attack B' Autueil 
ip4pv &e Pettah ox^Yohondah, 234. The 
woofe stretch h. to tMs river, 396. 

. 8 ' ' '* ■ 


y*A L D 0 E B, W kf D 0 E E, 15 . from Pan- 

dicherry. 1 7 50. March 22d, ^ Nazirjing^s 

army encamps, and joined there by Major 
Lawrence from Fort St, David, and Mahn- 
medally firom THtchinopohj. 138, Ap)ril, Ma- 
jor Lawrence leturf s to St, David, Na- 
zirjing breaks up his camp, and goes to Arcot, 
. 146. m, 149. August, the main body of the 
Pr. troops encamped here procej^d to Trivadi, 

150. 1753. January 8d, they with the 

Morattoes march from hence, and encamp in 
smht of Trivadi, 276. 

YALIB, 6th of the Kalifs Ommiades ascended 
A. C. 708, of the Hegira 90. he made con- 
quests in Lidia, 9. 

Yai^diwash, Fort of Tuckeasaheb. 1742, 

Seid Mahomed and his mother placed there 
after the death of his father* Subderally, 50. 
In 1749, the mother with a posthumous son 
is there, 119. situated 20 m. n. of Gingee, 

256 . 1752. October, sommoned by Major 

Lawrence and the Nabob, the English Sepoys 
storm the Pettah during the negotiation, ran- 
somed by Tuckeasaheb for 300,000 rupees, 
266, 267. the army returns from h^ce to 
Trivadi, 266. m, 268. 

Yansittar t. 1 754, January, appointed 

with Palk to treat with the Pr. commissaries 
at Sadrass, 337. 

YelojUe, Yeloor, Port, Town, Bomain, Pief. 

1710, given by Boastally to his nephew 

Bokerally, 37. 174CL Subderally, on 

the death of his father Boastally, killed at the 
battle of Bamalcherry, takes refuge in Yelore, 
42. the town well fortified, the citadel or fort 
built 200 years ago by the Morratoes, 45. is 

the strongest in the Carnatic, 45. 1741, 

Mortizaily, son of Bokerally, the Governor, 
unwilling to pay the proportion assessed on his 
fief towards discharging the ransom of the 
province to the Morratoes, 46. Octof^r 2d, 
causes Subderally to be assassinated in tlaofort, 
47, 48. The army of Subderally encamped 
around, rise in tumult to sack the town, 48, 49. 
are appeased with promises and money, and 
acknowledge Mortizally Nabob, 49. Novem- 
ber, who goes to Arcot, and is proclaimed 
there, 49. and returns in a great fright, 50. 
1744. June, comes to the wedding cele- 
brated by Seid Mahomed at Arcqjt, 56. is pre- 
sent at the assassination of tMs Prince, and in- 
stantly escapes back to Yeilore, 57, 58. m, 59, 
the Pitans who committed the murder, had 
often been with him here, 60. m, 119 m, 

151. m, 168 1751, SepteffSter, Morti- 

zally from Velore joins Eajahsaheb at Arcot 
with 2000 men, 188. November, Hajahsaheb 
beats up Basinrow near Velore, 196. and 
m^ches from thence to Arni, 197. February, 
Clive, marching towards Velore, is recalled t5 

Fort 
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Fort St. 212. 247.50 Europeans jore, are liarrassed by Morarirow, until tliey 

sent tiiitli^r froiri Paw^ichern/, who conspire arrive here, 137. where they encamp 138. a 

f lth tlie Fr. prisoners at Arcot, 275. Maroh^ cannonade between the Eng. troops with Ka- 

ortixally comes from Velore to JPondicherry^ zirjing and the French troops here, a mutiny 

and returns^ «i78. ^ 1753. April, the of the French officers in the camp obliges 

troops of Velore defeat Those of Arcot, mostly D' Autueil to march all the troops to Pondi- 

Sepoys, who desert their commandeir, Jo. cherry, Chuiidasaheb accompanies them ; but 

Smith, and he, with two other Europeans, Murzafajing surrenders himself to Nazirjing, 

are taken la’isoiiers, 287, 288. besiege Tri- 140, 141, 142. 1752. August, the Fr, 

nomalee, 305. where they are entirely defeat- army retreating fi.’om Fort SL Dadd and Ba- 

ed and their general killed pi6,) 317. m, 338. hoor, encami) between Villanore and Po7idi- 

1756. Ja/iuary, the Eng, army, com- and being caimonaded, retreat into the 

manded by Kilpatrick, set down beforeYelore, bounds, 256. 

417. Negotiations there until the army re- VUlaparum, a fort 12 miles n. of TrimAi, siu- 
turns to Arcot, 418 to 420. Great im- renders 23d, 1752, to Major Kineer, 253. 

portaaice of the Fort and town, 420. m, 421. retaken and demolished by the Fr. troops after 

m, 425. their success at Vicramndl, 255. 

YEiiOnE, Govebnohop, Phoxjsdar of, Yirana, a General of the Mysoreans, leads the 
meaning Mortiz ally, m, 119, m, 131, m, 168. van of the army when passing by 
m, 275, m, 278. m, 338. m, 372. February, 1752, Tery timorous. In April, 1753, 

Veh7'e Pagoda, 4 m. West of Tritchinopoly, commands in their detached camp at the Fac-^ 

where the Mysoreans kept a detachment to in- quire'' s tope, which is frequently cannonaded 

tercept provisions. 1752. January, a party there Dalton, and hearing of the approach 

from the city blow open the gateway, and put of Major Lawrence with the army from Tri- 

all the Mysoreans witliin to the sword, 272. vadit he rejoins the main camp at Seringham, 
Yenkati Ghebri, Yankati Ghekhi, 50 282, 283, m, 285. 

m. inland from the ses^' about 70 m. n. e. of Yisiafobe, Yiziapobe Kinoeom of, in the 
Madrass, the princij^al town of the Folygar Peninsula, Mahomed, son of Sebegtechin, 

Bangar Yatcham Naigue, 417. Prince of Gazna, who entered India in lOOO, 

Vendaloor, a village 25 m. s, w. of Madrass, is said to have conquered as far as Yiziapore, 9. 

whereBajahsaheb with the Fr. troops encamp several Poly gars of this country reduced by 

and fortify, but abandon it on the approach SalabadjingandBussy inthier returnfromJify- 

of Clive, Fch7‘uary the 2d, 1752, p, 208. sore to Hyderabad, in 1755, 405. 

Y E B n A c H E L u M, Y e R n A c i£ I L u M, P AGODA, Y iSTNou W iSTCHKu, a dhlnity of the In - 
large and strong, 40 m. inland of St dians, 2. whom no foreigner can be admitted 

David. 1751. April, attacked, and sur- to the privilege of worshiping, 7. the iden- 

renders to the Eng. army with Gin^en, who tical image of Wistchnu, which used to be 

leaves 20 Europeans and 50 Sepoys in it, 171, worshipped by Brama, is in the Pagoda of 

172. In July, it remains the only fort ac- Seringham, 178. 

kno-^edging Mahomedally, is invested by the Yjezagapatam, Town and Factory belonging 

troops of a neighbouring Polygar, who are to the Eng. in the province of Chica^oh, 

dispersed by a detachment led by Pigot and 1754. Jatfer Aliy and Yizeramrauze apply 

Clive ; they send on the detachment to Tritchi- to the Eng. there for assistance against the Fr. 

nopoly, 181, 182. is in the high road from 373. the Morattoes ravaging Chicacoie offer 

Tritchinopoly to Trivadi, 248. and to Po7idi- no violence to this place, 374, 

cherry, 283. 1753. July, surrenders to Yizebambauze, 1755, the most powerful 

Hussan Ally, commander of the Fr, Sepoys, Bajah in Chicacoie, leagues with Jaffer Ally 
305. against the Fr. when this province is given to 

Vieravandi, Town, near the Passes of Gingee. them, and applies to t3ie Eng. at Madrass and 

1752. V^iily the 26th, the Eng. troops yi&agapatam for assistance, 373. quits the 

under the command of Major Kineer, attack alliance of Jaffer Ally on the prefers of 

the Fr. posted here, and are repulsed and Moracin the Fr. chief at Mamlipatam, 373. 

routed, 253, 254, 255, thi Fr. troops march who in revenge brings the Morattoes into 

from hen<^ypid take ViUapa/7'um,2b5. Chicacoel, 373, 374. before whom Yizeram- 

Yictobia Fobt, the name given by the Eng. rauze dies to Masulipatnam, and returns with 

to Bamoote,whm taken by Commodore James, a body of Fr, troops, who repulse the Morat- 

April, 1755, p, 413. toes, 374. 

yUlamre, FiUamur, near Pondicherry. Yizie, the first imnis^is«£ ®^mperor 

4750 . February, Murzafajing and Chunda- dostan, governing^ all councils d^rt- 

saheb, and the Fr. troops returning from Tan- ments,-^; — Even%iy property escheats^to the 
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Great Mogul on Ms death, 27. and a new pa- 
tent is necessary to give nobility to Ms son, 53. 

— 1750, the pretensions of Mirzafajing sup- 
ported by the Vizir at Delhi, 158. 

VoLCONDAH, strong fortress on a liigh rock, 
with aaipther, and a Petlah on the plain, 90 m. 
inland lioin the sea coast, and in the high road 
betw’een Arcot and Tritchimpohj^ described, 

172. 1752. the GoTemor sum- 

moned, and the Pettah attacked by the Eng- 
lish ; the Er. troops admitted into the lower fort 
during the hght between the two armies, 172, 

173, 174. 181. 1752. May 10th, 

D’ AutueilinvestedbyDaXtonin Utatoor^x&tmm 
to Volamduh, 227. the Governor promises to 
act againstD'Autueilj'vvhentheEng, shall at- 
tack him there, 233. D'Autueil advancing 
again is met by Clive, retuims, is attacked, 
takes shelter in the lower fort^ and surrenders 
his detachment and convoy, 233, 234, 235. m, 

239 . 1752. June^ the English army with 

the Kabob and his troops arrive here fi’om 
Trltchinopoly, the Governor pays the Nabob 
80,000 rupees, and promises to be punctual in 
future, 247. it is in the road hom Verdache’^ 
lum to XJtaioor^ 283. m, 363. 

Vdsynaitam^ a fort at the southern issue of the 
pass of Nattam, the Eng. army with Heron 
halt, and pass the night here before they enter 
the pass, when the Colleries attacked and well 
nigh routed them, 391. 

YonroK, Db, a French surgeon, who had been 
' physician to the Qreat mogml, smt in 1752 
% with 

picwkti fitnd prefers to Bupleix, 274. 


A.LDOEE. See Yaldoee. 

Walsh. 1755. August^ sent with Lawrence 

and Polk to Arcot, to invite the Nabob to Ha- 
drass, 398. 

Wariore^ Warriore^ Pagodas^ three m. w^ of 

Tritchinopoiy. 1752. July, garrisoned by 

Eng. Sepoys from the city. August, the Ke- 
gent encamped there, 259. but moves to Se- 
ringhmn when Dalton rehiforces the Pagodas, 

259, 260, Dalton ruins the 

defences, 296, MootachelUmor to the N. w. 
370 , 1755, the English army in canton- 

ments there, and in Feb, march from hence on 
the expedition into the Madura and Tinivelly 
countries, 380. June the 5th, encamp here 
again on their return, 395. 

WaBIOEBP OxiL AM, THE WOODS OP WaEI- 

OEB, t 3 £ 5 ^o lygab. 1753, the French 

at march against the 

hut are suddenly ordered to proceed 
to J^ringham, 305, ‘306r These Woods lie 
3 


' ' -An ' 

more East than the w^oods and' 

extend almost to ti^ Coieroon, 196. 1755, 

June, the Pobjgctr summoned by Maissln to 
pay tribute to Pondicherry, denies any de- 
pendence, except oil the Nsfcqjc ; and the Eng- 
lish interfering, the French withdraw', 39 6, 397. 

WATSON, Admibal. 1754, September, 

arrives on the C. of Coromandel with a 60, 
50, and 20 gun ship, 371. October, the lltli, 

sails to Bombay, 375. 1755. January, 

returns to Fort St. David by a very able na- 
vigation against a contrary Monsoon, 379. 
( meets Mr. Pococke arrived on the coast with a 
70 a7ul a 60 gwi skipi they sail to Tricono’- 
7nalee in April, return to Fort St. David in. 
May, where the Nabob visits Mr. Watson^s 
ship, the Kent, 398. they come to Madrass 
in July, sail for Bombay on the 10th of 
October’, and arrive there on the 10th of No- 
vember, 405. where the Presidency resolve 

to employ them against Angria, 407. 

1756. Febrmry, ^Mr. Watson sails with his 
squadron and the fleet and land forces of 
Bombay to reduce Ghe^dah, in conjunction 
with an army of Morattoes. Gheriah surren- 
ders to him on the 13th of February after a 
cannonade of two days, 414 to 417. April, re- 
turns to Bombay, and aixives from thence at 
Madrass on the 12th of May, 417. 

Weyoondah, West of Tritchinopoiy, near 
Wariore, originally a Pagoda, but converted 

into a fort. 1753. August, lOtMTon eadea- 

Tours to blow up the defences, hut the explo- 
sion fails, 296. a party of Mysoreans posted 
here, are beaten up by a detachment from the 
city, 299. the 9th, the Fr. troops routed by 
LawTence in the action of the convoy, take 
shelter here, 302. and encamp under the 
Are of this post, 303. the 23d, they aban- 
don it, on Lawrence moving to attack it, 
304. who moves from hence to thb Fac- 
qidrds tope, 306. the Pagoda described, 

314. September the 21st, taken by assault, a 
resolute serjeant clambering the gate, 314, 

315, the Eng, army move from hence to en- 
camp at the Fr. Rock, 315. 1754. May 

12th, after the action against Polier and Cal- 
liaud, the enemy retreat by W'eycondah to the 
Island, 356. 

White Toum of Madrass, described, 65. 

1746, Sept. Delabourdonnais directs his attack 
against tliis division, 67. Oct. the Fr. fire 
from the bastion^ on the troops of Maphuze 
Khan, 74. 1749. Aug. du||^ their pos- 

session, they had greatly improved the de- 
fences, 130. 

WiLBEY, Liexjt. 1752. December, killed 

at the great choultry on the I of Seringham, 
271, . ' 

WlSTCHWT, 
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WisTCHNu. Bee Yistnou. Yanam, a weaving town^ about 35 m. k. of 

W OMEN. — ^ 17‘l-2. jSHfvemderf Mortizally Mos-uUpainam, 1750, Naziijing's officers 

escapes from Arcot hi a covered palaiikm and seize tlie Fr. Factory there, 146. 
the dress of a woman, accompanied by female 
attendants, 50#--*^175i« Jamiarg^tlie Pitan 
Nabobs direct their attaclc against the troops 
which escorted Mnrzafajing’s women, whose 
trains and carriage in an army are deemed 
sacred from fiolence, 163. 


E M I N D A R s, mean the Indian hereditary 
j holders of Land, with the authority of 
magistracy over the inhabitants of their dis- 
tricts. Several to the n. w. of Golcondah 
reduced by Salabadjing and Bussy in 1752 
pay then* tributes, 436. 


Yaiobb, Province. See Beorb, 


A. 

ABB ALL A Klian, 
Abdalli. 

Abd-all Mally. 

Abdul Babim. 

Abdull "Wabab Khan, 
Ahyssinian Slaves. 

Acbar. 

Aehav&)'am^ Atchaveram. 
Achin^ Atchin. 

Adams, Capt. 

Adlercron, Col. 

Adoni. 

Affghwm, 

Africa* 

Ahmed, the Abdalli, 
Ahmed Schah, Hamed 
Sehah. 

Alx-ta-Chapelle, 

Alaeddin. 

Alkoran, Koran, 

AUga* 

Allnm Khaii. 

ABy Boast ’Khiiii* 

AmeAahad, 

American, 

AfnaoXf Amom\ Aniboor. 
Anawar. 

Angria Conagec, 

Angria. ^ 

Anwarodean Khan. 
Apollo? 

Arabia, Arabians, 

Aracan. 

Aramschali. 

ArandangliL 
Arcotf Frovhiceof. 

Arcot NabobsMp of, JTa* 
bobs of in general. 
Arcot, Nabob of, or Na- 
bob of the Carnat'k, 
Arcotf City, 

Arcotf Fort of. 
^rlancopang , 

Arkhre* ^ ^ 
Armenian MercEants, 

4*^y> „ 


ASh 


} Assam, 

Astruc. 

Atchaveram, Achaveram, 
P. i. Atchempettah, 

Atchin, Achin. 

Attoch, 

^^^^^^^Aurengabad. 

Aureixgzebe. 

! Autuexl, B'Autueii. 

I Ayderabad, Ihjderahad, 

1 Azem Schah. 


■ B. 

Babr. Sultan. 

Bahadr Sehah. 

Bahoor, 

Bajazet. 

Balagat. 

Balagerow, Balazerow. 
Balazerow, Balagerow. 
Balapah. 

Bancapore, 

Banooaie, 
ii. I Bang* 

Bangar Yatcham Naigue. 
! Barnet, Commodore, 
j Basinrow. 

I Battalion, 
j Batnir, 

? Batavia. 

. Bausset. 
i Beder. 

Be dr our . 

Beharani Scliali. 

BeUul Fakih. 

Bengal. 

Bengal, Bay of. 

Berar Province. 
Berkatoolah. 

Bernier. 

Bimlapatnam. 

Bismgar. 

Black Town. 

Bokerally. 

Bombay. 

Bombay Fleet. 

Bomrauzo. 

Bonagherry. 

Bonsola Bagogec. 
Boscawen, 


Botmd hedge of <oPo?idicherry* 
Bourbon, Isle of 
l^Bourdonnais, De la. 
Bourdonnais, La. 
Bouxdonnais. 

Bouvet. 

Brachmans. 

Brama. 

Bramins. 

Bramin, Bramins. 

Brampore. 

Brenier. 

Britain, Great. 

British Arms, Tii. 

British Ministry. 

British Nation. 

Budasaheb. 

Bulkley. 

Bury. 

Bussy. 


0. 

Cadi. 

Ca&e, Cajffirees. 

Calacad. 

Calherga. 

Calaneandan. 

Calcutta, 

Calliaud, Captahi. vixi. 

Camels. 

Camp/. 

Campbell, Charles, Capt. 

Canara* 

Candahar, 'Kandahar. 

Oandanore, Condmwre. 
Cangrecora, 

Canibals. 

Cannon. 

Gamut, Kanoul. 

Canmd, Nabob o|, 

Cape Comorin. 

Cape of Good Mope. 

Cqrangoly, 

Carical. 

Carnatic, the aiy''*?nt. 

Carnatic, the present. ^ 

Caroor, Carour. 

Caryamungalum. 

Casts. 

Catabommaigiie. & 

Cattans,,# 



Crow, Liexit. . . 

Cuclapahi Nabobship of* 
Oadapah, Nabob of. 
Cnddalore. 


iiqlish, Tlio Nation in. 
o’exioralj tbcir iii.tGr6st& 
and Establishments in 
India in general. 

Meaning their aovern- 
incnt, Presidencies, Set- 
tlements, P actories on 
the Coast of Cormmn- 
del. . ^ 

Arms, Army, compris- 
ing all the Operations 
of their Troops from 
1746 to 1756. > 

i^Squadron. - 

Ships. 

Deputies. 

Drums. 

Flag. 

Porce. ^ 

Government in Bombay. 
Inhabitants of 
. Madrass. ^ 

Ketches. 

Man. 

Mark. 

Men. 

Ministry. 

Presidency, Madi’ass. 
Sepoys. 

Settlements. 

Eswara. 

Etiapomm . 

Europe. 

Ships. . 

Eecruits and remtoree 
ments, from 
Ewopeans^ in .genesral. . „ 

Europeans. 

Europemvs, in the bervic 
of the Butch. 
of the English. 
oilheErench. ^ 
European Allies. 

Arms. 

Blood. ^ 

Colonies. ^ 

Poxce. 

Gunners. 

Infaniry. 

Manner of >V ar. 
Mariners. 

Marhets. 

Nation, Nations. 
Becruits. 

Troops. 

Wax. ' . 


•Cattans, de. 

Catwall. t % 

Cavalry. 

Caf^lry, of various Chiefs 
and Powers. 

Caucasus. * 

Caveri Biver. 

Caundorah. 

Cayetar. ♦ 

Come. 

Ceylon. 

Chace, Capt. 

Charmatd. 

0 Cheretpetore . 

CMcacoU. 

CHeftain. 

Chilamharam, ChiUambrun%. 
CJwmmdelum. 

China. 

Chinglapeit. 

Chitapet, 

Chitterdourg . 

Chitigan. 

Choul. 

Choultry. 

Chuckly'-pollam. 

Chundasaheb. 

Clarke, Capt, 

CHve. 

Cohelong. 

Cochin. 

Coffee-tree. 

Coffrces, Caffrees. 

Coja Abdulla Khan, 
Coilahby. 

Goiladdy, Koiladdy. 
Coilguddy. 

Coilorepettah. 

Colala. 

CoUeries. 

Goleroot Biver. 

Cotnora Bay. 

Comorm-i Cape.^ 

Conagee Angria, 
Canandercoile. 
Condamnaigue. 
Condanore, Candanore. 
Gondavir. 

Condore^ Condoor , 
Conjeveram. • 

Coolies. 

Cooper, Lieut. 

Cora Gehanahad. 
Cootaparah. 

^ Cope, Capt. . 

^ Coronmndel, Coast oj, 
Cothbeddin Ibek. 
Cottapatam. 

Cowepauh. 


DabuL 

Dalaway, or Begent of 
Mysore. 

Valatomfs Chcndtry. 

* Dalton, Capt. 

Dalton\s battery. 
Bamakherri. 

D amerla Y enkitappah . 
Danishmend Khan. 
Darby, E I, Ship. 
D’Autueil. 

Beean. 

Beean, Subah, or Viceroy 
of 

De Cattans, Cattans. 
Delabouxdonnais, Bour- 
donnais. 

Delhi, ancient kmgdom ot. 
Delhi, Empire of. 

Delhi, Power and Au- 
thority of the Govern- 
ment. 

Delhi, City. 

Deleyxit. 

Deputy. 

Devre Cot ah. 

Devi, Devi. isl. 

Devi Cotah. 

De Yolton, Yoltou. 
D^Herbelot, Herbelot. 

^ Diego Beys. 

Dhidigul. 

Doastally. 

Doltahad, Fortress. 

... Dow, Alexander, 
xiii. Dragoons. 

Duan. 

Dupleix. 

Dupleix, Mrs. 

Dupleix Fateabad. 
Dutch. 

Duvelaer. 


East India Company, Eng it 
East India Company, Fre-ncl 
East Indies. 

Elephant. 

Elerempenah. 

EUmiserum. 

Elore Province. 

Emperor, Empire, Mogul 
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Fac(5[Tiires. 

Facquires tope. 

Felix, Lieut. 

Feritelia. 

Firouz. 

Firouz Schali. 

Firouz Schali Hocneddm. 
.:::Fits€liei:. ^ 

Five Eoc^s. 

Fort St. David. 

Fort St. George. xxix. 

Frame. 

Frazer, Lieut. 

Frazer, Mr. xxx. ; 

French Accounts. i 

■ Arms. j 

Army, its Operations. I 

^ftjrtiUery. ^ xxxii. , 

Attack upon Tanjore. j 

Battalion. ' 

Caffi*ees. 

Camp. 

Commandant. 

Commerce. 

Company. 

Cannon. 

Councils. 

Deputies. 

Detackment. 

Dragoons. 

Bast India Company. 
Bncampment near TH» 

. xxxni. 

BnteKackment at Tri- 
‘vadi. 

Bstaklisliments, Govern- 
ment, possessions, Set- 
tlements, and Terri- 
tories in Coromandel^ 

«vtke Carnatic^ and the 

Field-pieces. xxxiv. 

Force. 

Oairison. 

Gover^paent. 

Gunners. 

Guns* ^ 

Jesuits. 

Infantry. 

Influence. 

Inhabitants of Pondi- 
cherry. 

Interests. 

Mem ^ .. ^ ■ 

■^^ion in 


Papers. 

Party. 

Posts. 

Prisoners, 

Quarters. 

Eock. 

Sepoys, 

Serjeant. 

Settlement, Settlements. 
Ships. 

Shot. XXX 

Soldier, Soldiers. 

Squadron, 

Stations. 

Territories, 

Troops. 

Tumbrils. 

Purrucksir, 

G. 

Gaiatheddiii. 

Gallivats, 

Gandeleu^ Kiver. 

Ganges^ Piver. 

Garden-hmse. 

Gauderow. 

Ganr^ Province. 

Gaurides, Dynasty of. 

Gazna^ City^ Province. 
Gaznavides^ I^asty of. 
Gehanguir, rir Maham- 
med* 

Gehanguir.', 

Gehan Schah. 

Gelaiaddin. 

Ghazi-o-din Khan, father 
of Mzamalmuluck. 
Ghazi-o-din Khan, son of 
Nizamalmuluck. 

Gheriah. xxxvi. 

Gibraltar. 

Gingee, 

Gingen, Capt. 

Gingis Khan. 

Glass, Ens. 

Goa. 

Goa Fort. 

Godaveri'BX'^et. 

Godeheu. 

Golcondah^ Province of , 
Goleondahf City. 

Golcondahf Kings of. xxxvii. 
Golden Each. 

Gondecamay Gondegama^ 

Eiver, 

Goodere, Major. 

Gopaulrawze, 

Gopeemakoo. 

Gopinrawze. 

Grab. 


Grandchildi’eiiv * 

Gray! Vizir. f 
Great Britain. 

Great Mogul. ' 

Grenadiers^ ^ 

Grif^n, AcTniiral, 

Gulam Hassein. 

Gnnga Elver. 

Guzerat Provina^. 

0 n. 

Hamed Schah. 

'Hand.' " 

Harrasing. 

Harrison, Lieut. 

Harwich, Ship of War. 
Hassan Ally. 

Hassein and Jussein. 
Hegira. 

FendoOy 

Herbelot. 

Heron, Lieut. Col. 
Hidayet-mohy-odean 
Khan. xxx'V 

Hidemaig. 

Holcar Malargee. 
Holdemesse, Earl of. 

Holt, Ens. 

Hossan Ally Khan. 

Hussain Gauri. 

B/gderahady B^drohad. 

Jackalls. 

Jaffer Ally Khan, Jaffeir 
Ally, Jafier Ally, 
Jaggernaut^ Pagoda. 

James, Commodore. xxs 
James, the first. 


Jassein. 

Jasseing. 

Ibrahim Ally. 

Ibrahim Loudi. 
Jehander Schah. 
Jehanguir. 

Jehan Schah. 

Jemaul Saheb. ^ 
Jemautdars. 

Jembakistna. 

J^midars. 

Jemmadars. 

Jessem Being, 0 ^ 
Jesuit. 

Jews. 

Iletmische Shamseddin, 
hidia. 

Indian, Indians, 
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Mahomedanism. 

Mahomed Barky. 

Mahomed Comaul. 
Mahomed Furrucksir. 
Mahomed Issooff. 

Mahomed Maiiiacli. 
Mahomed Mauzm. 
Mahomed Schah. 

Maissiu. 

Malabar Coast, 

Language. 

Woman, 

Malacca, Streighis of, 
Maladirao. 
mrtWalargee Holcar. 

Malay Islands. 

Malm Provime, 

Manapar, 
liii. Manarcoile. 

Mandleslow. 

Mangalore, # 

Manilha, 

Maphuze Khan. 

Martin, Father. 
Masearenhas Island, 
Maskelyne, Lieut. 
Massoolas. 

Massoud Schah Ailaedam. 
Mamlipatnam, 

Matthews, Commodore. 
Mauritius Island, 
Maioranhar, 

Mecca, 

Medapilly. 

Medway, Ship of War. 

xlv. Medway^s Prize, Ship oi 

Meetassw. 
i MellouKhan. 

Mergui, 

Mesoptamia. 

Mianah, Myanah. ^ 
Miran Schah. ^ 

Mirte City, 

Mirza. 

Misore, Mysore, 
xhi. 1 Mogul, Great Mogul, 
xlvii Mogul the Great, The 


Killidar. 

Kilpatrick. 

Kineer, Major, 

King, of Great Britain, 
of Mysore, 
of Tanjore, 
of Travancore, 

Kingdom, oi Tanjore, 

Kimmer ul dien. 

Kirk, Capt. 

I Kiroodin Khan. 

Kistnaveram. 

Koiladdy, Ooiladdy. 

Koran, Alcoran. 

Kosrow Schah. 

KouUKhan, Thamas Kouli 
Khan, Nadir Schah. 

Kristna River, 

Kupele, 'freights of. xi 


Indian AlliesW’- ' 

Army. § % 

Camp. 

^mcastis. 

Chiefs. ^ m 
Christians. • 

Engineer.^ 

Fortification. 

GoTernmenf*. 

Guides. 

Interpreter. 

King. 

Lords, 

0 . - Merchants. 

Prince, Princes. 
Peligion. 

Boman Catholics. 

States. 

War. 

Indostan, 

Indostan, Cavalry of. 
Language. 

Princes of. 

Provmces of. 

Trade of. 

Indus River. 

Iimis, Lieut, 

Innis Klian. 

Interpreter. 

Joguees. 

Jonagee, lonagi. 
Irishman. * 

Iron Mines. 

Islands, Viego Reys, Mau- 
ritius, and Bourbon, 

Ish of F^ame, ' 

Issoof Mahomed. 
Jimhahistna, Jeinhahistna, 


La Bourdomiais, Bouxdon- 
nais. 

Lachenaig. 

Lalguddy, 

Lai Koar. 

La Martiniere. 

Land Wind. 

Lascars. ^ 

La Touche, De la Touche. 
Lavaur father. 

L'aunoy. 

Law. 

Lawrence. 

Lih, Cape. 

London, 

Lude, count of. 


Madagascar. 

Madrass, Town, 

Madrass, Presidency, Go- 
vernment. 

Madeira, City, Cofimiry, 
Government, Polygars. 

Madura Polygars. 

Mahmood, Mahomed the 
Khowrasmian, 

Mahmood, the Gaznavide, 

Mahmood. 

Mahmood Schah. 

Mahmood Schah Kassa- 
reddiii. 

Mahomedally. 

Mahomedan, Mahome- 
dans in general, Moors, 
in general. 


Kalif. 

Kandahar, Candahar, 
Kanoul, Canoul, 
Karical Carical, 
Kashmire, 

Kaun Buksch. 
Keene, Lieut. 

Kelli Gotah* 
Kellidar. 

. Kelly Nelli Ootah, 
Kentassi, 

Kent, Ship of Wax. 
^ Kiijean. amm 
% Khalil Snltan. 
Khan. , ^ 
Khowarasniians, By 
KUlanore. 
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' Moorish Cavalry, 

Dignity. 

Dress. 

Goveniment. 

Governors. 

Lords. 

MootachelUno(yi\ 

Moraein. 

Moraxirow. 

Morattoe, Individuals. 
■Morattoes^ meaning 

tlie Nation or Armies, 
commanded by Bala- 

f erow and Uagogee 
tonsola 

Dnder tbe command of 
Morarirow 

In the Service of Sala- 
badjing. Ivii. 

Moravar, Morawa^ Polygar. 
tbe Greater, 
the Lesser. 

Hortmally, Murtizally. 
Koudemiah, Moodemiah. Iviii. 
Mound. 

Momsi Piver* 

Hulla. 

MuUan. 

Munnu. 

Hunsub. 

Mmsurpettj Pagoda, 
Hurza&jing. 

Musnud. 

Mmtapkmagar, Province, 

M- 


Mysore, Kingdom, Camtry. 
King of. lix. 

DaJaway, or Begent of. 
Great Seal of. 

Army. 

Mysorean, the Begent. 
Mysoreans, the Nation, 
meaning their Army. 

Camp, Cavalry, Troops. 


Nabob, of Savanore, 

South of the Kristnot, 
Nabobship, the, 
of the Carnatic, . 
of Arcot, 
Nadamundnlum, 

Nadir Sohah. 

Nagore, or Nagpore, 
Naires, 

Namur, Ship of War. 
Nan ah. 

Nassereddin. 

Katadpettah, 

Naiam, Nattam. 
^::=^avab, Nabob. 

’ Nazeabulla Khan. 
Nazirjing. 

Neapolitati, 

Negapatam, 

Neirmel, 

Nelli Cotah. 
NeUitangaviUe, 

Neloor, NMore. 

Nelmr Subahdar. 
Neptime, French Ship of 
War. 

New Holland, 
Nizamalmuluck, 

Northern Maritime Pro- 


Nabi Oatm Catteck. 

Nabob, Nabobs in general. 
The, meaning Individuals, 
of Arcot. 

^ of Canoul, 
of the CarmMic, 

3 


Ixii. 


Nourjehan. 


Ogilby, Ens. 

Ommiades. 

Opium. 

Orixa, Coast of. 

Ostend Company. 

Oulgarry, Woolgarry, 
Outramalore, 

Oxford. 

P. 

Pagoda, Pagodas in gene- 
ral. 

Pagodas, particular. 

Palam Cotah, 

PaliarHiyer. 

Palk. Ixiii. 

Palliacate. 

Panar, Paniar, Pannar, 

Biver. 

Paradis. 

Paropamisus. 

Patnam. 

Peans, Peons. 


Pembroke, Ship/ >f War. ^ 

Pennp' Piver, ^ 

Penwstda of India. 

Peons, Peans. ^ 

Peramrauz^ 

Persian, the, Thamas 
Kouli Khan. 

Persians. ^ 

Persic Language. 

^ettah. 

Peyton. 

Phirmaund. 

Phousdar, Phouzdar. 

Phoiisdar, meaning Mor- 
tizally. 

Picliard, Ens. 

Pigot, Ixiv. 

Pigou, Capt. 

Pilgrims. 

Pir Mahomed Gehangir. 
Pischard. 

Pitun, Pitans. 

Pitan, Nabobs. 

Pitchandah. 

Pocock. 

Polier, Capt, 

Politaver, Pulitaver. 

Polygar, in general. 

Polygar, Polygars, Indi- 
viduals. 

Ponamalee, P0iomalee, Ixv. 
Pondicherry. 

Pont, Poonah, Ixvii. 

Poniapah. 

Poonah, Po7zi. 

Porto Novo. 

Portugal. 

Portugueze, 

Poverio, Clement. 

Pratopsing, King of 
jore. 

Presidency. 

Protector, Ship of War. 

Pseudo Nabobs. 

Pudu Cotah. 

Pulitaver, Politaver. 

PuUtaver*s Place. 

Queen of Tritchimpohj. 

. ' B. 


Badiatheddin. 
Baffeih al Dirjjff*^ 
Baffeih al Doulet. 
Baifeih al Shan. 
Bagogee BonsoXa. 
Pajah, Pajahs. 


Ixvixi. 
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Ta7ijore^ Country^ Kmg» 

dom. Ixxvii 

Tanjore^ City, 

Ta'njore, King of. 

T<z«/or/?2£?, Individuals, Ixxviu. 
Tcuijonnes, Tlie Nation, 

Tcwjore, Tciujorine^ Tan- 
JormeSf Army, Troops. 

Taidis. ■ Ixxix, 

Ixxiii. Tartm^s, 

Tartars f MoyuL 
Tartary. 

Tavernier. 

Ixxn’H eum. 

TelUclierry. 

Tepra, 

Terriore. 

Thamas Kouli Klian. 

Theveiiot, the Younger. 

Thibet, Great and 
Thieves. 

Tirmry^ Timery. 

Tmirelly, Citijy Toum^ 

Ixxv. Country. 

Tiramhore, Ixxx, 

Toglipoor. 

Tondi'rmn^ To^tdamari, 

TondemaUf the Polyyar, 
Tondiman, Country^ 

Woods, of. 

Tondiman’s Brother-m- 
law. 

Topasses, in general. 

Topasses in the service 
of Chundasaheb. 

English, 
of the Freneh, 
of Mahomedally. Ixxxi 
of Horarirow. 

Trade Wmd. 

Ixxvi, Travencore, Cotmiry, 

King of. 

Traveneores. 

Treasures. 

Trenwith, Lieut, 

Tricatopoly. ^ 

Trmcommalee, Bay anu 
Harbour. 

Trinonmld^. 

Tripetti, Pagoda. 
i Tritckimpoly, Country, 

Pisiricts, Kingdom. Ixxxn. 
Ti'itchinopoly, City, 

Trivadi Pagoda. IxxxT,^ 

Trivandapanm^^^^^^0lt 

Trimtoro. 

Trusler, Ens, 

i Tiiej^asaheb. • 

, Tuimeehfrin Chan, *ixxxYi» 


^ Secrets, 

^ Seerpaw. 

Seid Laskar Khan. 

Seid Mahomed. 

^ Sepoys, Infantry in ge- 

neral. 

Sepoys, in the service 
of Chundasaheb, 
of the English. 

Ixix.^^ of the French. 

of Mahomedally. 
of Mortizally. 
of the Mysoreans. 
Various. 

Serbogee. ■ -» 

Seringapatam. 

Se^nngJiam Island, 
SeijeantT' 

Serpaw, Seerpaw. 
SevaGunga. 

Sevagee. 

Sever7idroog. 

Shanavaije Khan. 
Sharock Sultan. 
Shawlum Serjeant. 
Sheherto, mountains of. 
ShilinaikenpeUah. 

Shoals to the N, of Mau- 
ritius. 

Siddee. 

Smith, Joseph, Ens. 
Smith, Bichard, Ens. 
Soubah, Suban, in ge- 
neral. 

‘ ■ Bot^bab| 14 p of 

the Deem of MiMdm 
Ixx. Provinces, 

Soubah, of the Deean, 
Individuals. 
Soubahdar. 
Soubahships, 

Smthern Cmiitries, 
vSquadron. 

Storm. 

Subderally. 

Succogee, Succojee. 
Sugar-loaf rock. 

Sultan. 

Sun. 

Ixxi. Bunda, Btreights of 
Burat, 

Swamy. 

Ixxif, Btoiss. 

Syria. 

Symmonds, Ens, 


Eaja Jonagee^ Jonagi. 
PaJannmdnm^BaJa- 
nm)idry, Prov. 
Rqjamundrum, 
Rajahsalieb, Ba:^sSieb. 
Bains. 

Rajpoots. 

Bamagee Punt,^ 

Begent or Balaway of 
Mysore. 

Bevel, Lieut. 

Rkeddy.,„^ 

e ej-Capt,....-, 
ns, Benjamin, 

Rock, the Five, the 
French, the Golden, the 
Sugar loaf, in Tritchi- 
nopoly. 

Bockets. 

Boe, Sir Thomas. 

Bomi Khan. 


Sadatulla. 

Sadoudin Khan. 
Badrass, 

Saducksaheb. 

Sabah Bajah. 

St. Helena, Islajid. 

Saint Louis, a- 
Bamt Paul, Road in the 
IsU (f BauThon: - 
Saint Thomas Mount, 

St. Thrmi. 

Salabadjing. 

Bamarcand, Bamarcande, 
Sumiavaram, Sa^niave- 
ram, Pag. 

Sanore, ^vanore. 

Sm Thome, St. Thom^. 
Sattumh. 

Bavanore, Sanore, Nabob 
of, 

Bavanore, Sanore, City, 
Province, 

Saudet Bunder. 

Saujohee. 

Saunders. 

Saussaye, Be ^ussaye. 
Schah Gehan. 
Scheabeddin, Fourth of 
the Gaurides. 
^cheabeddin„#«l| of 
^ Ghaziodin Khan. 
Scot, Col. 

Seal. 

Seasons. 

Scu-^inds, 

^liicbegtechin . 


Tageddin Ildiz 
Tam ana. 
Tamerlane. 


0 
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Vsbeg Tartars, 

Usbeg Tartar}/, 

Utatoorj StreighiSj Fort, 


Va daghee)% Polygar , 

ValarUf Volarru River, 

Vttldorei Waldore, 

Valid. 

Vandmash, 

Vansittaxt. 

Velore^ Veloor Fort, Town, 
Domain, Pief. 

Y^lore-f GoTernor of, 

Pliousdax of. IxxxTii. 

Velore Pagoda, 

Venha¥t0heri% Vanhati 
GTierri, 

Vendalom\ 


Verdaohellumy Vm'clachi’^ 
lum Pagoda^ 

Vicravandi, 

Victoria Fort, 

Xmianore^ Vilhnoitr, 
Villoparum, 

Tirana. 

Visiapore^ Vkiapore^ King- 
dom of 

Yistnon, Wistclmu. 
Vizagapatam, 
Yizeramranze. 

Vizir, 
ol&mdah, 

Volsynattc^>.i, 

Yolton, De. 


&c^ 

■ ii 

WariorepoUam^ the Woods of 
tJie Polygar. 

Watson, Admiral. r 

Weycondah^ 

Towti of Madrass. 
Wilkey, Lieut. 

Wistclmu, Yistuou. Ixxxix. 
Women. 


Waldore^ Valdore. 

Walsh. 

TFanoye, TFamore, Paged, 


Yatore, Provmce, 
Tamm, 


Zeiximdars. 


Directions for the Binder to place the Maps.^ 


General Map of Indostan, to face Page 1. 

Two Maps of Coromandel, to face Page 83* ^ ^ 


Tritchinopoly, to face Page 180. 

Country adjacent to Tritchinopoly, to face Page 242, 

Chinglapet, to face Page 265. 

-^an of the Battle September 28, 1753, to face Page 314. ^ 

Pl^ of the Attempt to take Tritchinopoly by Escalade, to face Page 324. 
Plan of the Country 18 Miles east, and 10 Miles west of Tritchinopoly, 
tg^ace Page 346. 


* The above Maps are hound in a sepai-ate Volume, 




